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GEORGE     WASHINGTON. 


Our  commonwealth  possesses  no  richer  treasure  than  the  fair  fame  of 
her  children.  In  the  revolutions  of  empires,  the  present  institutions 
of  our  land  may  perish,  and  new  ones,  perhaps  more  perfect,  may- 
arise ;  but  the  glory  of  our  national  existence  cannot  pass  away,  so 
long  as  the  names  of  those  who,  in  it,  enlarged  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge,  gave  tone  to  its  morals,  framed  its  laws,  or  fought  its 
battles,  are  remembered  with  gratitude.  The  men  who  stamp  the 
nnpressions  of  their  genius  or  their  virtues  on  their  own  times, 
influence  also  those  which  follow,  and  they  become  the  benefactors 
of  after  ages  and  of  remote  nations.  Of  such  the  memorials  should 
be  carefully  collected  and  preserved ;  and  Americans,  above  all 
others,  owe  it  to  their  country  and  to  the  world  to  perpetuate  such 
records,  while  it  is  possible  to  separate  truth  from  fiction,  in  all  that 
relates  to  those  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  republic- — who  have 
sustained  it  by  their  wisdom,  or  adorned  it  by  their  talents.  It 
should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  our  country  stands  conspi- 
cuous among  nations,  as  a  fair  daughter  amidst  a  family  of  elder 
sons ;  that  as  a  nation  it  has  passed  through  no  age  of  fabulous 
obscurity,  nor  useless  years  of  feeble  infancy,  but  stepped  forth  at 
maturity,  in  the  panoply  of  war,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of 
.Tove.  In  its  history  there  is  no  blank  ;  it  is  full  of  striking  inci- 
dents, of  original  theories,  and  of  bold  experiments.  In  its  govern- 
ment it  has  exhibited,  and  is  still  demonstrating  to  the  world,  under 
new  and  peculiar  aspects,  the  ability  of  men  to  rule  themselves,  and 
to  protect  their  own  rights  without  injury  to  the  rights  of  others. 
The  men  whose  names  are  inscribed  with  honor  on  the  pages  of 
American  history,  were  fitted  to  the  times  and  the  occasions  which 
called  them  forth  ;  they  were  men  of  iron  nerves  and  fearless  hearts, 
of  devoted  action  and  incorruptible  integrity,  of  splendid  talents  and 
practical  cowimon  sense  ;  who  lived  for  the  glory  of  their  country 
and  the  happiness  of  their  race.  Of  these,  there  is  one  '-first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  ;"  as 
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"  The  first 


In  every  public  duty- 


Conspicuous  like  an  oak  of  healthiest  bough, 

Deep  rooted  in  his  country's  love  he  stood."  Pollok. 

George  Washington  was  born  at  Bridge's  Creek,  Westmoreland 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1732.  Before  he  was 
ten  years  old,  he  was  deprived  of  the  guidance  and  example  of  an 
excellent  father  ;  but  the  judicious  economy  and  prudent  affection  of 
his  remaining  parent  provided  for  him  instruction  in  the  useful 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  above  all,  she  trained  him  to  a  love  of 
trutli,  and  successfully  cultivated  that  high  moral  sense  which  cha- 
racterized his  actions  from  his  youth.  There  is  no  doubt  that  to  the 
careful  culture  bestowed  by  his  affectionate  mother,  the  goodness 
and  greatness  of  Washington  are  to  be  ascribed.  And  we  will  here 
call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  fact,  which  bears  honorable 
testimony  to  the  female  character,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  whose  names  adorn  the  history  of  our  country,  were 
left  to  the  care  of  their  widowed  mothers  at  a  very  early  age. 

"  This  tells  to  mothers  what  a  holy  charge 
Is  theirs, —  with  wliat  a  kingly  power  their  love 
Might  rule  the  fountain  of  the  new  born  mind  — 
Warn?  tliem  to  wake  at  early  dawn,  and  sow 
Good  seed  before  the  world  doth  sow  its  tares."    Mrs.  Sigocrney. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  Washington  received  the  appointment  of 
midshipman  in  the  British  navy,  but  surrendered  it  at  the  earnest 
desire  of  his  mother.  He  afterwards  practised  the  profession  of  a 
surveyor,  and  when  nineteen,  he  held,  for  a  short  time,  the  appoint- 
ment of  adjutant  general,  with  the  rank  of  major,  in  the  forces  of 
the  colony. 

In  1753  the  French  began  to  execute  a  project  they  had  some 
time  meditated,  which  was,  to  connect  their  Canadian  possessions 
witli  Louisiana,  by  a  line  of  posts  from  the  lakes  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio.  They  marched  a  force  into  the  country,  and  erected  a 
fort  on  the  Alleghany  river ;  but  these  measures  being  regarded  as 
encroachments  on  the  rights  of  Great  Britain,  the  lieutenant  gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  Dinwiddle,  determined  to  require  their  withdrawal, 
and  selected  Washington  for  the  performance  of  the  hazardous 
enterprise  of  traversing  the  wilderness  and  making  the  demand. 
This  journey  was  performed  in  the  depth  of  winter.  On  his  route 
he  examined  the  country,  noted  the  strongest  military  positions, 
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secured  the  friendsliip  of  ihe  Indian  tribes,  and  made  himsclt 
acquainted  with  the  force  and  designs  of  the  French.  On  Iris  return 
he  presented  a  journal  of  his  progress  and  observations  as  part  of  his 
report,  which,  being  pubhshed  and  extensively  circulated,  was  read 
witli  interest  in  all  the  colonies,  and  gave  him  a  prominent  place  in 
tlie  regard  of  the  public. 

As  the  French  were  determined  to  hold  the  country  west  of  the 
mountains,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  began  to  take  measures  lor  the 
maintenance  of  the  British  claim.  They  accordingly  raised  a  regi- 
ment, and  appointed  Washington  lieutenant  colonel.  Early  in  the 
spring,  he  marched  with  two  companies  in  advance  to  the  Great 
Meadows,  where  he  learned  from  some  friendly  Indians,  that  the 
French  had  attacked  and  dispersed  a  party  of  workmen  who  were 
erecting  a  fort  on  the  sonth  eastern  branch  of  the  Ohio,  and  were 
themselves  building  a  fortification  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany 
and  Monongahela,  and  that  a  detachment  were  on  their  march  to- 
wards him,  apparently  with  hostile  intentions ;  these  he  surrounded 
in  their  encampment  at  night,  and  at  break  of  day,  his  troops,  after 
delivering  one  fire,  which  killed  the  French  commander,  captured 
the  whole  party,  except  one  man.  Being  joined  soon  after  by  the 
residue  of  the  regiment,  and  a  few  other  troops,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  somewhat  less  than  four  hundred  men,  they  erected  a  small 
stockade  fort ;  here  he  was  attacked  by  twelve  hundred  French  and 
Indians,  and  after  a  brave  resistance  from  ten  in  the  morning  until 
night,  he  capitulated.  The  assembly  of  Virginia  voted  their  thanks 
for  the  gallantry  and  good  conduct  displayed  on  this  occasion. 

In  the  winter  of  1754,  orders  were  received  from  England,  that 
officers  of  the  royal  troops  should  take  rank  over  provincial  officers 
of  the  same  grade,  without  regard  to  seniority;  on  this,  Washington 
resigned  his  commission  with  indignation,  and  withdrew  to  Mount 
Vernon.  From  this  retirement  he  was  tempted  by  an  invitation 
from  General  Braddock,  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  aid-de-camp  in  the 
campaign  of  1755.  The  experience  and  advice  of  Washington 
might  liave  been  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  general,  had  lie  known 
its  worth ;  but  that  officer,  unused  to  the  march  of  an  army  through 
the  wilderness,  refused  to  dispense  with  a  cumbrous  attirail,  or  to 
adapt  his  mode  of  warfare  to  the  state  of  the  country ;  the  conse- 
quence was,  his  army  ■wTas  defeated,  and  he  lost  his  life.  Notwith- 
standing the  unfortunate  result  of  the  expedition,  the  bravery  and 
admirable  conduct  of  Washington,  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the 
army,  received  the  commendation  of  the  wounded  general,  and  led 
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to  his  appointment  as  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Virginia  forces. 
Nearly  tlu'ee  years,  with  less  than  one  thousand  provincial  troops, 
aided  occasionally  by  militia,  he  was  expected  to  protect  a  frontier 
of  near  four  hundred  miles  in  extent ;  but  his  force  was  inadequate 
to  the  duty  required,  and  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers 
ither  fled  or  fell  before  the  savage  foe,  until  the  Blue  ridge  became 
the  boundary  of  settlement.  In  the  expedition  against  Fort  du 
(iuesne,  in  1758,  he  served  underGeneral  Forbes;  and  after  a  succes- 
sion of  arduous  duties,  when  the  country  was  relieved  from  imme- 
diate danofcr,  he  resigrned  his  commission,  to  the  great  regret  of  the 
officers  of  the  army,  botli  British  and  provincial.  They  who  had 
seen  service  with  him  in  the  wilderness,  knew  the  value  of  his  ex- 
perience and  prudent  counsels,  and  although  it  had  been  too  humili- 
ating to  the  pride  of  those  who  had  gathered  laurels  in  the  fields  of 
Europe  to  follow  the  advice  of  a  provincial  ofiicer,  yet  in  the  judge- 
ment of  his  countrymen,  he  retired  with  an  increased  military 
reputation. 

From  the  fields  of  his  early  fame,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  life. 
Having  inherited  from  his  brother  the  Mount  A'ernon  estate,  he 
took  possession  of  it,  and  married  a  lady  of  whom  we  shall  hereafter 
speak  more  particularly.  The  ensuing  fifteen  years  were  chiefly 
passed  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  improving  of  his 
estate,  occasionally  exercising  the  functions  of  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
or  of  a  representative  in  the  provincial  legislature,  until  the  general 
congress  first  assembled  in  Philadelphia.  Like  the  years  of  early 
life,  we  must  pass  too  hastily  forward  to  more  momentous  scenes 
to  note  the, progress  of  this  period  more  particularly. 

Although  Virginia  had  had  her  share  of  vexations,  which  had,  at 
intervals,  agitated  the  colony  nearly  a  century,  all  had  been  forgot- 
ten on  the  approach  of  hostile  feet ;  British  and  provincial  blood  had 
flowed  together  on  the  same  field  in  the  common  cause,  and  by  the 
union  of  American  and  British  valor,  over  tlie  whole  country,  from 
the  ocean  to  tlie  northern  lakes,  the  union  flag  of  Britain  waved  trium- 
phantly. Peace  and  security  brought  joy  and  harmony  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  had  the  authority  of  the  mother  country  received  a  liberal 
construction  from  its  rulers,  it  is  probable  that  the  love  and  allegiance 
of  the  colonists  might  have  been  confirmed :  but  a  spirit  of  domina- 
tion prevailed,  and  was  resisted ;  power  was  applied  to  enforce 
obedience,  but  it  only  aggravated  the  evil  by  imbittering  the  spirits 
of  a  people,  who  felt  themselves  to  be  no  longer  children,  and  that 
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as  such  they  were  not  regarded.  The  principle  contended  for  by 
the  parliament  was,  the  absolute  "power  and  right  of  Great  Britain 
to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever."  Virginia  was  not  less 
ready  than  the  other  colonies  to  contest  that  right,  and  the  house  of 
burgesses  declared,  that  "no  power  on  earth  has  a  right  to  impose 
taxes  on  the  people,  or  take  the  smallest  portion  of  their  property, 
without  their  consent,  given  by  their  representatives  in  parliament." 
The  parties  were  thus  at  issue,  and  the  most  zealous  exertions  were 
made  to  defend  "the  American  cause." 

When  the  first  intelligence  of  "  the  Boston  port  bill"  was  received  in 
Virginia,  the  legislature,  which  was  then  in  session,  entered  a  solemn 
protest  against  it  on  their  journal,  and  appointed  the  first  of  June, 

1774,  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  go  into  operation,  as  a  day  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer.  That  day,  indeed,  throughout  the  country,  was  a 
day  of  humiliation  and  mourning.  Whilst  engaged  in  these  pro- 
ceedings, they  were  hastily  summoned  by  the  governor  to  the  coun- 
cil chamber,  and  suddenly  dissolved.  The  next  day,  the  2Sth  of 
May,  1774,  the  members  met,  and  recommended  the  appointing  of 
deputies  from  the  several  colonies  to  meet  in  congress  to  deliberate 
on  the  measures  which  the  general  interests  required.  Deputies 
were  accordingly  appointed,  and  congress  assembled  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  ensuing  4th  of  September.  One  of  these  deputies  was 
George  Washington.  The  conspicuous  part  he  had  borne  in 
the  late  wars,  had  indicated  him  as  the  most  competent  person  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  independent  companies  formed  in  Virginia, 
and  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  general  congress  he  was  regarded 
as  the  soldier  of  America.  He  was  appointed  on  all  committees  in 
which  military  knowledge  was  requisite,  and  when  it  was  determined 
to  appoint  a  commander-in-chief,  he  was  imanimously  chosen.  He 
accepted  the  appointment  with  great  diflidence,  and  declined  all 
compensation  beyond  the  payment  of  his  expenses. 

He  proceeded  to  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  without  delay,  and 
entered  on  the  arduous  duties  of  his  station  about  the  1st  of  July, 

1775.  At  this  time  the  British  army,  under  General  Howe,  was 
entrenched  in  two  divisions,  at  Roxbury  Neck  and  Bunker  Hill : 
the  Americans  were  encamped  on  the  numerous  hills  around  Bos- 
ton, their  right  extending  towards  Dorchester,  their  left  covered  by 
the  Medford  river.  The  commander-in-chief  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  about  fourteen  thousand  Qve  hundred  men,  variously  armed, 
without  cannon,  with  few  bayonets,  and  but  a  small  supply  of  pow- 
der ;  the  officers,  with  k\v  exceptions,  without  experience,  and  thr- 
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soldiers  without  discipline.  All  these  defects  were  to  be  remedied 
before  offensive  operations  could  commence.  The  emergency  re- 
quired all  the  firmness,  industry,  and  perseverance  of  Washington  ; 
and  although  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions,  the  organization 
of  the  army  and  the  collecting  of  munitions  occupied  the  remainder 
of  the  summer  and  the  following  autumn. 

In  the  mean  time  the  British  army  was  closely  blockaded  in  Bos- 
ton, and  although  it  suffered  much  for  supplies,  remained  inactive. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  a  new  subject  of  anxiety  arose ;  the 
time  of  service  of  the  troops  would  expire  with  the  year,  and  the 
army  was  to  be  replaced  by  another,  in  the  presence  of  a  disciplined 
enemy.  To  raise  another  army,  even  for  one  year's  service,  was 
attended  with  many  difficulties.  The  enthusiastic  ardor  which  had 
brought  the  first  force  into  the  field  had  abated ;  the  recollections 
of  home  had  revived  sweet  visions  of  domestic  comfort,  and  the 
wish  to  revisit  relatives  and  friends  often  prevailed  over  a  sense  of 
duty.  As  the  year  declined  the  army  gradually  melted  away,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  1776  the  new  enlistments  scarcely  equalled  the 
number  of  the  British  troops  in  Boston.  Still,  the  public,  them- 
selves deceived  as  well  as  the  enemy  by  the  exajrgerated  representa- 
tions of  Washington'.s  offensive  means,  were  impatiently  looking  for 
active  measures.  The  commander  was  not  insensible  to  the  effects 
of  his  apparent  inactivity  on  the  public  mind,  but  it  would  have 
been  ruin  to  have  explained  the  cause.  He  was  determined  to  expel 
the  enemy  from  Boston  as  soon  as  a  favorable  opportunity  should 
present,  and  his  views  being  known  to  congress,  that  body  author- 
ized him  to  make  an  attack  "in  any  way  he  might  think  expedient, 
notwithstanding  the  town  and  property  in  it  might  be  thereby 
destroyed."  The  general  assured  congress  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made  the  first  moment  he  should  perceive  a  probability  of  success, 
and  prayed  them  to  believe  that  circumstances,  not  inclination  on 
his  part,  occasioned  the  delay.  "It  is  not,"  said  he,  "in  the  pages 
of  history  to  furnish  a  case  like  ours.  To  maintain  a  post  within 
musket  shot  of  the  enemy  for  six  months  together  without  ammuni- 
tion ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  disband  one  army  and  recruit  another 
within  that  distance  of  twenty  odd  British  regiments,  is  more  than, 
probably,  was  ever  attempted.  But  if  we  succeed  as  well  in  the  lat- 
ter, as  we  have  hitherto  done  in  the  former,  I  shall  think  it  the  most 
fortunate  event  in  my  whole  life."  About  the  middle  of  February 
the  general  summoned  a  council,  and  submitted  the  subject  of  attack- 
ing the  enemy  in  Boston  by  marching  over  the  ice,  which  was  then 
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firm  enough  to  bear  the  troops,  but  they  gave,  with  regret,  nearly 
an  unanimous  opinion  against  it.  At  length,  alter  having  received 
a  small  additional  supply  of  powder,  he  determined  to  fortify  Dor- 
chester heights,  which  would  compel  the  enemy  to  fight  or  abandon 
the  town.  He  detached  a  sufircient  force  in  the  night  of  the  4th  of 
March  to  take  possession ;  before  morning  the  breastwork  was 
formed  and  the  cannon  mounted.  When  the  morning  light  revealed 
the  new  entrenchment  to  the  British,  they  opened  a  fire  upon  it, 
which  was  promptly  returned  ;  Lord  Percy  was  then  ordered,  with 
^bout  three  thousand  men,  to  dislodge  the  Americans  ;  but  they  were 
delayed  by  a  storm  until  the  works  were  so  strengthened  tiiat  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  let  them  alone.  General  Howe  then  prepared  to 
evacuate  Boston  ;  and  Washington,  confidently  believing  that  New 
York  would  be  the  next  point  of  attack,  detached  a  part  of  the  army 
towards  that  place,  whilst  he  continued  to  make  approaches  towards 
Boston  with  the  remaining  troops.  The  British  evacuated  the 
town  on  the  17th  of  March,  and  in  a  few  days  left  the  harbor. 
Washington,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  arrived  in  New 
York  on  the  14th  of  April,  and  pressed  forward  the  detences  of  the 
city.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  were  disaiTected  to  the 
American  cause,  and  to  add  to  the  embarrassments  the  commander 
already  experienced,  a  part  of  his  own  guard  was  seduced  to  seize 
his  person  and  deliver  him  to  the  enemy,  but  the  plot  being  disco- 
vered, some  of  the  conspirators  were  executed. 

Early  in  July  the  British  army  landed  on  Staten  Island,  eight 
miles  below  the  city  of  New  York,  where  they  remained  about  three 
weeks,  and  received  large  reinforcements  of  German  troops.  They 
then  passed  over  the  Narrows  to  Long  Island,  and  pushed  their 
detachments  across  the  country  through  Flatlands  towards  the  sound. 
These  being  opposed  by  a  division  under  Generals  Sullivan  and  Lord 
Stirling,  a  severe  contest  ensued,  but  the  British  right  having  out- 
flanked the  left  of  the  Americans,  the  latter  suffered  a  total  defeat, 
and  took  shelter  within  the  lines  at  Brooklyn,  which  the  enemy 
immediately  invested  and  prepared  to  assault,  believing  them  to  be 
more  formidable  than  they  really  were.  Washington  had  seen  the 
latter  part  of  this  battle,  and  unwilling  to  hazard  the  loss  of  that 
whole  division,  he  determined  to  withdraw  it.  This  he  effected  in 
the  night  after  the  battle  with  such  secrecy  and  despatch,  that  the 
enemy  were  first  aware  of  their  retreat,  when  they  perceived  the 
rear  guard  crossing  the  East  river  in  the  morning.  From  the  com 
mencement  of  the  action  on  the  27th,  until  the  last  boat  left  BrooK- 
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lyn  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  Washington  was  withont  rest  oi 
sleep;  and  was  most  of  the  time  on  horseback.  The  British  army- 
were  within  musket  shot  of  the  hnes,  yet  such  was  the  silence  and 
order  preserved,  that  nine  thousand  men,  with  their  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, and  most  of  the  provisions  and  cannon,  were  conveyed  across 
a  river  half  a  mile  broad,  without  confusion  or  interruption.  The 
skilful  execution  of  this  masterly  retreat  has  been  extolled  by  all 
writers  on  the  subject.  It  now  became  necessary  to  evacuate  New 
York  ;  and  after  a  short  stand  at  Kingsbridge,  the  American  army 
took  a  position  at  Whiteplains.  Here  a  battle  was  fought  which  was 
not  decisive ;  and  while  General  Howe  was  waiting  for  a  reinforce- 
ment, Washington  took  another  position,  which  the  British  com- 
mander considered  too  strong  to  be  attempted,  and,  after  endeavoring 
in  vain  to  draw  on  an  engagement  on  more  favorable  terms,  he 
changed  his  plan  of  operations,  marched  down  the  Hudson,  and  cap- 
tured fort  Washington,  on  York  island,  making  about  two  thousand 
prisoners.  This  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  American  cause,  and 
rendered  an  immediate  retreat  across  the  river  imperative.  Lord 
Cornwallis,  with  a  large  force,  followed  so  close  in  the  rear  of  the 
feeble  remnant  of  an  army  which  accompanied  Washington  into 
New  Jersey,  that  Fort  Lee,  on  that  side  of  the  river,  was  hastily 
abandoned,  and  with  it  nearly  all  the  artillery  and  baggage. 

It  M^as  now  late  in  November  ;  most  of  the  New  England  militia 
had  returned  home,  their  term  of  service  having  expired ;  on  the 
1st  of  December  the  Maryland  and  Jersey  levies  availed  themselves 
of  the  same  right  at  Brunswick,  even  while  the  enemy  were  in 
sight ;  the  loss  of  their  baggage,  sickness,  and  fatigue,  rendered  them 
impatient,  and  for  a  time  overcame  every  other  consideration.  The 
continental  troops,  wasted  daily  by  disease  and  desertion,  until  the 
grand  army,  on  which  hung  the  destinies  of  this  continent,  was 
reduced  to  three  thousand  men,  without  tents  or  camp  equipage, 
half  naked  and  bare-footed,  disheartened  by  misfortunes,  and  even 
hope  afar  off.  The  spirit  of  the  commander,  sustained  by  the  reso- 
lution and  firmness  of  his  officers,  carried  him  through  this  scene  of 
suffering  with  a  countenance  of  calm  self-possession,  which  saved 
I  he  army  from  immediate  dissolution.  On  the  Sth  of  December  he 
crossed  the  Delaware,  and  secured  all  the  boats  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  the  enemy.  The  British  army  entered  Trenton  as  the  last 
boat  of  the  Americans  left  it.  There  General  Howe  abandoned  the 
jiursuit  until  tlie  ice  should  bridge  the  river;  meanwhile  he  can- 
toned his  arinv  in  detachments  in  the  towns  alons;  the  left  bank  of 
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the  Delaware,  and  at  Trenton  and  New  Brunswick.  Washington, 
whilst  gathering-  strength  by  calling  in  the  distant  divisions  and 
volunteers,  with  secret  exultation  watched  the  detached  corps  of  tl:e 
British  and  Hessians,  and  lie  concerted  with  Generals  Cadwallader 
and  Irving,  a  simultaneous  attack  on  three  of  them.  That  which 
was  conducted  by  the  commander-in-chief,  was  alone  successful. 
His  troops  began  to  cross  the  Delaware  a  few  miles  above  Trcntor., 
about  dusk  on  the  2oth  of  December,  when  it  was  believed  the  enemy 
would  be  enjoying  the  festive  anniversary  in  confidence  of  salety. 
The  night  was  dark  and  very  cold,  and  the  passage  was  so  retarded 
by  a  high  wind,  a  swift  current  and  masses  of  floating  ice,  that  it 
was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  they  could  be  formed  on  the 
Jersey  shore.  The  attack  wa.s  made  in  two  columns  about  day- 
break ;  a  violent  snow  storm  driving  directly  in  the  faces  of  the 
assailants  at  the  time.  The  enemy  made  a  momentary  show  of 
resistance  by  a  wild  and  ill-directed  fire  from  their  quarters,  and 
attempted  to  form  on  the  main  street,  which  was  prevented  by  the 
fire  of  six  pieces  of  artillery.  "  When  Forrest's  battery  was  opened,'' 
says  General  Wilkinson,  "the  general  kept  on  the  left,  and  advanc- 
ing with  it,  giving  objects  of  direction  to  his  fire ;  his  position  was 
an  exposed  one,  and  he  was  frequently  entreated  to  fall  back,  of 
which  he  took  no  notice  ;  he  had  turned  the  guns  on  the  retreating 
enemy,  when  to  an  order  for  the  discharge  of  cannister.  Captain 
Forrest  observed — 'Sir,  they  have  struck.'  'Struck!'  replied  the 
general.  'Yes,'  said  Forrest,  'their  colors  are  down.'  'So  they  are,' 
observed  the  chief,  and  galloped  towards  them."  A  troop  of  British 
dragoons,  and  about  five  hundred  infantry,  fled  down  the  river. 
The  main  body,  after  endeavoring  to  escape  by  the  right  towards 
Princeton,  surrendered  on  a  summons  from  the  general.  The  killed 
and  wounded  of  the  Americans  amounted  to  only  ten.  The  Hessian 
colonel,  Rahl,  with  six  other  ofiicers  and  about  forty  men,  were 
killed,  and  twenty-three  ofiicers  and  nearly  one  thousand  men, 
made  ■  prisoners,  with  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  cannon,  »fec., 
all  which  were  safely  conveyed  across  the  Delaware. 

This  achievement  changed  the  aspect  of  the  war,  raised  the  de- 
sponding spirits  of  the  people,  and  inspired  the  army  with  renewed 
zeal.  The  prisoners  having  been  disposed  of,  Washington  returned 
to  Trenton.  Cornwallis,  with  an  army  whose  strength  gave  him  a 
confidence  of  victory,  approached  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  of  Jan 
nary,  1777,  and  was  met  with  firmness  by  detp.chments  of  Americans 
who  disputed  his  approach  with  great  gallantry,  but  whose  only  object 
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was  to  wear  away  the  day  without  the  risk  of  a  general  engagement 
Night  at  lengtli  suspended  the  fight,  while  the  hostile  armies  were 
separated  only  by  the  narrow  stream  over  which  the  last  detachment 
of  Americans  had  been  forced.  The  watch  fires  were  liffhted.  guards 
doubled,  a  fatigue  party  set  to  work  on  an  entrenclanent  withiii 
hearing  of  the  enemy's  sentinels,  and  every  appearance  kept  up  of  a 
determination  to  abide  the  result  of  a  battle  on  the  morrow :  but  at 
midnight,  AV-^shington  moved  his  little  army,  by  an  indirect  route; 
towards  Princeton,  where  was  posted  a  large  detachment  of  British 
troops.  This  manoeuvre  was  not  discovered  by  the  enemy  until 
morning,  when  the  firing  at  Princeton  announced  that  the  American 
army  was  nine  miles  in  their  rear,  and  their  magazines  at  Brunswick 
in  danger  of  destruction.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  the 
advance  of  the  American  army  encountered  the  seventeenth  British 
regiment  near  Princeton,  and  after  a  short  action,  gave  way  ;  Wash- 
ington now  formed  his  troops  into  a  close  colamn,  and  placing 
himself  at  their  head,  he  led  them  into  action.  The  struggle  wa.« 
short,  but  fierce  and  obstinate.  The  seventeenth  regiment  was 
nearly  annihilated ;  two  other  British  regiments  threw  themselves 
into  the  college,  which  thcj^  soon  abandoned,  and  made  a  precipitate 
retreat  towards  Brunswick  witli  very  little  loss.  They  were  followed 
as  far  as  Kingston,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  every  officer  to  strike  at 
the  enemy's  post,  at  New  Brunswick  ;  but  the  men  were  too  much 
exhausted  by  hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue,  to  warrant  the  attempt ; 
besides  which,  the  enemy  from  Trenton  were  exchanging  shot  wiih 
the  rear  guard.  The  army  was,  therefore,  conducted  by  the  way  of 
Rocky  Hill  and  Somerville,  to  Morristown,  where  they  went  into 
winter  quarters.  Here,  with  never  more,  but  often  less  than  one 
thousand  regulars,  and  about  two  tliousand  militia,  Washington 
kept  the  enemy  in  check,  although  they  occupied  their  line  of  posts 
from  Brunswick  to  New  York  with  twenty-five  thousand  men. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  Avas  now  roused  to 
exertion,  not  only  by  the  successes  of  their  countrymen,  but  also  oy 
the  insults,  injuries,  and  cruelty  of  the  foe,  particularly  the  Hessian 
troops,  who  hod  overrun  the  middle  counties  of  that  state.  Taught 
by  the  bitter  experience  of  the  "  protection"  afforded  by  that  licentious 
soldiery,  the  militia  of  New  Jersey  watched  every  opportunity  to 
strike  the  enemy  wherever  their  foraging  or  reconnoitering  parties 
appeared,  and  their  frequent  success  greatly  relieved  the  commandnr- 
in-chicf,  who  again  had  to  encounter  the  evils  arising  from  short 
enlistments.     He  had  aften  remonstrated  with  congress  against  the 
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practice  of  engaging  men  for  a  single  year,  but  the  prejudices  of  tire 
country  against  a  standing  array  were  difficult  to  overcome.  Rely- 
ing, however,  on  the  integrity  and  wisdom  of  the  commander,  he 
was,  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Trenton,  invested  with  full  powers 
to  raise  sixteen  battalions  of  infantry,  three  thousand  cavalry,  three 
regiments  of  artillery,  and  a  corps  of  engineers;  to  establish  their  pay, 
forni  magazines,  appoint  and  displace  officers,  under  the  rank  of 
brigadier-generals,  at  his  pleasure ;  and  to  take  whatever  he  might 
want,  wlierever  he  might  be,  for  the  use  of  the  army;  in  short,  so 
far  as  the  army  was  concerned,  his  powers  were  almost  dictatorial 
for  the  period  of  six  months. 

After  the  British  forces  had  obtained  possession  of  New  York, 
their  next  object  had  been  Philadelphia ;  in  this  they  had  been 
hitherto  effectually  baffled.  In  the  spring  of  1777  the  attempt  was 
renewed,  but  all  their  manceuvres  to  draw  the  American  army  from 
their  advantageous  position  in  the  hills  were  ineffectual,  and  after 
some  trials  of  skill  between  the  hostile  commanders,  the  British 
resorted  to  their  ships.  They  embarked  from  New  York  in  July, 
and  entering  the  Chesapeake,  landed  at  the  head  of  Elk  on  the  25th 
of  August,  and  marched  towards  Philadelphia.  At  the  Brandywine, 
Washington  opposed  their  progress  on  the  10th  of  September,  but 
was  compelled  to  retire  with  considerable  loss.  On  the  sixteenth,  he 
once  more  determined  to  risk  an  engagement  to  save  Philadelphia, 
but  a  storm  of  unusual  violence  obliged  him  to  retire,  as  is  stated  in 
our  sketch  of  the  life  of  General  Wayne,  who  commanded  the 
attack.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  same  month,  the  British  general 
took  possession  of  Philadelphia,  and. soon  after  formed  an  encamp- 
ment at  Germantown.  For  the  particulars  of  the  battle  which  was 
fought  there,  we  refer  (for  the  sake  of  avoiding  unnecessary  repeti- 
tion) to  the  life  of  Colonel  Howard.  The  British  forces  being  con- 
centrated in  Philadelphia,  and  their  ships,  after  some  gallant  resist- 
ance, having  obtained  command  of  the  Delaware,  Washington 
took  a  strong  position  at  White  Marsh.  Sir  William  Howe,  although 
in  command  of  a  vastly  superior  force,  found  himself  so  much 
restricted  by  the  proximity  of  the  American  army,  which  shut  him 
on.t  from  a  rich,  and,  to  him,  necessary  country  for  supplies,  that  he 
marched  out  to  attack  it,  hoping  to  take  it  by  surprise,  but  he  was 
foiled  in  his  attempt,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia.  Determined  to 
defend  the  country  from  depredation,  Washington  selected  Valley 
Forge  for  winter  quarters.  Here,  while  the  foe  were  luxuriating 
in  the  comfortable  quarters  of  a  populous  and  wealthy  city,  the 
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Americans  were  sheltered  in  huts  of  their  own  fabrication,  and  fre- 
quently suffered  the  extremity  of  want.  The  commissary's  depart- 
ment— imperfectly  organized  for  want  of  experience — had  given 
cause  for  frequent  complaints ;  congress,  by  endeavoring  to  apply  a 
remedy,  increased  the  distress  of  the  troops,  so  that  very  frequently 
their  movements  were  prevented,  and  the  plans  of  the  commander 
consequently  embarrassed.  He  frequently  and  earnestly  remon- 
strated ;  but  the  evil  was  not,  and,  indeed,  could  not  be  immediately 
obviated,  without  causing  much  distress  in  other  quarters.  Congress 
authorized  the  seizure  of  provisions  within  seventy  miles  of  head 
quarters,  and  although  Wa.shinc^ton  was  compelled  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  army  to  avail  himself  of  the  authority,  he  exercised  it 
with  so  much  reluctance  and  forbearance,  that  the  wants  of  the 
troops  were  scarcely  satistied,  and  congress  appeared  as  much  dissa- 
tisfied with  his  lenity  to  the  people,  as  the  inhabitants  were  by  what 
they  considered  a  rigorous  exercise  of  power.  At  this  time  a  party 
was  formed  in  congress  to  remove  the  commander-in-chief;  a  few 
officers  of  the  army  encouraged  the  discontents,  by  comparing  the 
services  of  Washington  with  those  of  General  Gates,  —  forgetting, 
in  their  zeal,  the  fact,  that  the  one  had  repeatedly  fought  a  superior 
force,  and  that  the  other,  though  a  conqueror,  had  gained  his  laurels 
with  an  army,  regulars  and  militia,  of  nearly  three  times  the  nume- 
rical strength  of  his  opponents.  The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
too,  added  their  voice  to  the  dissention,  by  remonstrating  against  the 
army  removing  into  winter  quarters.  But  the  machinations  of  fac- 
tion were  vain.  The  commander  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
cotxntry,  and  was  beloved  by  the  army  ;  and  even  the  troops  who  had 
served  under  General  Gates,  expressed  their  indignation  at  the  idea 
of  a  change.  The  only  effect  produced  in  the  country,  was  a  uni- 
versal excitement  of  resentment  asfainst  those  Mdio  were  believed  to 
be  inimical  to  the  chief  AVhilst  these  combinations  of  intrigue  and 
ambition  were  progressing,  the  sufferings  of  the  army  were  not 
ameliorated,  and  they  at  length  drew  from  the  commander  a  com- 
mimication  to  congress  of  unprecedented  plainness  and  energy.  He 
stated  his  conviction  that  unless  some  great  change  took  place  in  the 
commissary's  department,  the  army  would  inevitably  be  reduced  to 
starvation  or  dissolution  —  that  there  was  not  in  the  camp  a  single 
head  of  cattle  to  be  slaughtered,  and  not  more  than  twenty-five 
barrels  of  flour,  nor  could  the  commissary  tell  when  any  might  be 
expected  ;  and,  that  three  or  four  days  of  bad  weather  would  prove 
their  destruction  —  that  there  were  near  three  thousand  men  in  camp 
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unfit  for  duty,  because  they  were  barefooted  and  otherwise  naked, 
besides  those  confined  in  tlie  hospitals  and  ui  farm  houses  on  the 
same  account.  He  charged  it  home  to  those  who  had  remonstrated 
against  his  going  into  winter  quarters,  that  they  knew  the  nakedness 
of  the  troops  from  ocular  demonstration.  "I  can  assure  those  gen- 
tlemen," said  he,  '•  that  it  is  much  easier  and  less  distressing  to  draw 
remonstrances  in  a  comfortable  room,  by  a  good  fireside,  than  to 
occupy  a  cold  bleak  hill,  and  sleep  under  frost  and  snow  without 
clothes  or  blankets;  however,  although  they  seem  to  have  little  feel- 
ing for  the  naked  and  distressed  soldiers,  I  feel  superabundantly  for 
them,  and  from  my  soul  pity  those  miseries  which  it  is  not  in  my 
power  either  to  relieve  or  prevent." 

The  exertions  which  were  made  by  congress  and  the  state  govern- 
ments, at  length  afforded  relief,  but  in  the  mean  time  the  army  was 
supported  only  by  the  impressments  of  its  detachments. 

As  the  spring  approached,  unwearied  diligence  was  used  to  pre- 
pare for  the  ensuing  campaign.  The  troops  received  instruction 
from  the  Baron  Steuben,  a  Prussian  officer  of  great  merit,  and  every 
possible  etfort  was  made  to  establish  order,  regularity,  and  discipline. 
Early  in  May,  1778,  the  intelligence  was  received,  that  France  had 
recognised  the  independence  of  the  United  States  by  treaty,  and  the 
additional  information,  that  although  war  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  had  not  been  formally  declared,  it  had  commenced  in 
fact.  It  was  soon  after  known  that  a  naval  force,  which  had  been 
preparing  in  the  French  ports  in  anticipation  of  this  event,  was  to 
act  on  the  American  waters.  This  rendered  Philadelphia  an  unsafe 
position  to  the  British  army,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  about  this 
time  assumed  the  command,  made  immediate  preparation  to  eva- 
cuate it. 

He  crossed  the  Delaware  on  the  ISth  of  June,  and  slowly  retired 
through  New  Jersey.  Washington  put  his  army  in  motion,  and 
crossed  the  river  a  few  miles  above,  and  advanced  on  a  line  parallel 
to  his  adversary,  with  whom  he  was  earnestly  desirous  to  close,  but 
in  this  he  was  opposed  by  the  advice  of  his  general  officers ;  when, 
however,  the  enemy  reached  Monnrouth  court  house,  the  spirit  of 
enterprise,  which  had  been  so  long  restrained,  determined  him  not  to 
let  the  opportunity  pass  of  once  more  striking  at  the  foe.  He  ac- 
cordingly took  measures  to  draw  on  an  engagement,  and  the  battle 
of  Monmouth  was  fought  on  the  28th  of  June.  After  a  keenly  con- 
tested action,  both  armies,  overpowered  by  fatigue  and  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  day,  suspended  the  combat  on  the  approach  of  evening. 
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as  by  mutual  consent.  Washington,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  lay 
that  nioht  on  the  field  in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers,  ready  to  renew 
the  battle  in  the  morning ;  but  the  enemy,  under  cover  of  the  night, 
retired  in  silence,  leaving  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  of  their  dead 
on  the  field.  The  British  army  embarked  at  Sandy  Hook,  and 
sailed  to  New  York,  and  the  Americans  once  more  took  a  position 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

From  this  period  until  the  summer  of  1780,  Washington  was 
n-ot  present  at  any  of  the  active  operations  of  the  war — these  being 
chiefly  conducted  in  the  states  south  of  the  Chesapeake  •,-  in  the  mean 
time,  "the  wretched  policy  of  short  enlistments"  laid  him  under  the 
disadvantage  of  raising  a  new  army  every  year,  under  circumstances 
of  difficulty  constantly  increasing,  until  it  had  become  almost  impos 
sible  to  raise  one  at  all.  The  alliance  with  France  had  induced  the 
pleasing  delusion  in  the  public  mind,  that  the  war  was  in  a  measure 
over ;  that  as  the  independence  of  the  United  States  had  been  recog- 
nised by.  that  nation,  it  must  soon  cease  to  be  disputed  by  Great 
Britain.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  had  subsided — they  no 
longer  viewed  the  cause  as  one  in  which  each  individual  had  to  act 
a  part  in  person,  but  as  a  common  cause  which  all  were  to  pay  for ; 
besides  which,  "  the  pernicious  divisions  and  factions  in  congress" 
were  fomented  and  increased  until  the  prospect  of  a  happy  issue 
appeared  to  the  chief  more  gloomy  than  at  any  former  period.  ''•  I 
have  seen  without  despondence,"  said  he  in  private  letter,  "  even  for 
a  moment,  the  hours  which  America  has  styled  her  gloomy  ones ; 
but  I  have  beheld  no  day  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 
when  I  have  thought  her  liberties  in  such  danger  as  at  present. 
Friends  and  foes  seem  now  to  combine  to  pull  down  the  goodly 
fabric  we  have  hitherto  been  raising  at  the  expense  of  so  much  time, 
blood,  and  treasure ;  and  unless  the  bodies  politic  will  exert  them- 
selves to  bring  things  back  to  first  principles,  correct  abuses,  and 
punish  our  internal  foes,  inevitable  ruin  must  follow.  Indeed,  we 
seem  to  be  verging  so  fast  to  destruction,  that  I  am  filled  with  sensa- 
tions, to  which  I  have  been  a  stranger  until  these  three  months.  Our 
enemies  behold  with  exultation  and  joy,  how  effectually  we  labor 
for  their  benefit ;  and  from  being  in  a  state  of  absolute  despair,  and 
on  tlic  point  of  evacuating  America,  are  now  on  tiptoe.  Nothing, 
therefore,  in  my  judgment,  can  save  us  but  a  total  reformation  in  our 
own  conduct,  or  some  decisive  turn  of  affairs  in  Europe.  The 
former,  alas  !  to  our  shame  be  it  spoken,  is  less  likely  to  happen  than 
rlie  latter,  as  it  is  now  consistent  Mnth  the  views  of  the  spccnlator.s. 
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various  tribes  of  money  makers,  and  stock  jobbers  of  all  denomina- 
tions, to  continue  the  war  for  their  own  private  emolument,  without 
considerina:  that  this  avarice  and  thirst  for  gain  must  plunge  every 
thing,  including  themselves,  in  one  common  ruin."  These  causes 
certainly  protracted  the  war,  and  encouraged  the  enemy  to  persevere. 
They  determined  to  turn  their  force  against  the  less  populous  states 
of  the  south,  where  their  friends  and  foes  were  more  equally  balanced, 
and  where  opposition  from  the  eastern  states  must  be  brought  at 
great  expense  and  loss  of  time. 

But  early  in  May,  17S0,  a  change  came  over  the  aspect  of  affairs, 
which  revived  the  latent  energies  and  hopes  of  the  country.     Lafay- 
ette, after  serving  in  the  army  with  Washington  from  the  battle 
of  Brandywine  to  that  of  Monmouth,  had  returned  to  France,  where 
he  had  made  such  a  representation  of  American  transactions,  as  had 
inspired  his  countrymen  with  his  own  generous  sentimsnts — now 
presented  himself  in  the  American  camp,  with  the  promise  from  the 
king  of  speedy  assistance  by  land  and  sea.     In  July,  a  French 
squadron  under  M.  de  Ternay,  with  between  five  and  six  thousand 
troops  under  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  arrived  at  Newport.     That 
no  difficulties  might  arise  between  the  allied  forces,  Wa.¥hington 
had  been  invested  with  the  chief  command  of  his  most  Christian 
majesty's  troops  in  America.     Whilst  the  French  ships  lay  at  New- 
port, waiting  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement,  several  British  ships  of  the 
line  joined  the  fleet  at  New  York,  and  gave  it  such  a  decided  supe- 
riority, that  the  admiral  sailed  to  Rhode  Island  to  attack    Ternay, 
and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  a  great  number  of  troops,  proceeded 
some  distance  up  the  sound  to  cooperate  by  land.     Washington 
inmiediately  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  rapidly  advanced  towards 
Kingsbridge,  but  the  sudden  return  of  the  British  troops  disappointed 
the  hopes  which  had  been  formed  of  seizing  New  York  in  their 
absence.     To  recover  that  city,  however,  was  a  measure  still  con- 
templated by  the  commander-in-chief,  and  he  took  possession  of  the 
ground  and  threw  up  some  works  at  Dobbs'  ferry,  ten  miles  above 
Kingsbridge  ;  but  the  French  squadron  continuing  to  be  blockaded 
in  Ne^vport  by  a  superior  force,  prevented  that  concert  of  action  which 
had  been  arranged  with  Rochambeau,  and  the  season  for  active 
operations  passed  away  without  any  important  result.     The  army 
kept  the  field  until   December,  when  it  retired  to  winter  quarters. 
But  winter  quarters  to  the  American  soldiers,  gave  but  a  change  of 
toils  and  an  increase  of  suffering.     The  present  season,  like  those 
which  had   preceded    it,   found  them  deficient  of  supplies  —  often 
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entirely  without  food,  exposed  to  the  rigors  of  winter  without  suita- 
ble clothing-,  and  without  pay  for  the  services  of  the  year.  The  long 
suffering  patience  of  the  army  was  at  length  exhausted,  discontent 
spread  through  the  ranks,  venting  itself  in  murmurs  and  comploints, 
and  finally  in  an  extensive  revolt.  This  is  not  the  place  to  recount 
the  scenes  which  followed  in  consequence  of  the  short  sighted  policy 
of  the  government,  and  the  tardy  movements  of  the  states.  We 
would  not  divert  a  line  of  our  brief  space  from  the  direct  purpose  in 
hand,  but  so  intimately  blended  is  the  life  of  Washington  with 
the  history  of  his  time,  that  one  cannot  be  entirely  separated  from 
the  other ;  besides  which,  it  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  army  of 
the  revolution  that  the  record  should  here  be  made,  and  our  sympa- 
thy for  other  nations  sliould  never  eflace  the  transcript  from  our 
hearts  —  that  for  manly  bearing  and  patient  endurance,  under  trials 
and  sufferings  of  every  possible  variety,  in  the  main  body  and  its 
divisions  —  whether  in  long  and  painful  marches,  in  hunger,  naked- 
ness, poverty,  or  disease,  in  hospitals  or  in  prison  ships,  in  battle 
with  the  enemy,  or  in  winter  quarters,  apparently  neglected  by  their 
countrymen — that  army  has  never  been  surpassed. 

France,  South  America,  Greece,  Poland  and  Hungary,  have  since 
excited  our  sensibilities  by  their  struggles  for  liberty,  and  tiie  silent 
aspirations  of  our  hearts,  and  the  open  actions  of  our  hands,  have 
borne  testimony  to  our  deep-felt  interest  in  their  success ;  but  there 
is  a  duty  which  we  owe  at  home  akin  to  filial  gratitude — to  treat 
the  few  survivors  of  our  revolutionary  soldiery  witli  profound  vene- 
ration, and  to  lengthen  the  evening  of  tlieir  days  by  a  kind  attention 
to  their  wants. 

In  every  situation  in  which  Washington  was  placed  during  the 
momentous  conflict,  he  adapted  his  means  to  the  proposed  end  with 
equal  firmness  and  judgment,  and  the  winter  of  1780-81  as  fully 
tested  his  qualities  as  a  military  commander,  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  hazard,  as  any  other  period  of  his  command.  With  his 
army  in  the  condition  we  have  stated,  (one  half  of  which  dissolved 
as  usual  on  the  first  of  January,)  the  main  body  of  the  British  army 
hi  New  York,  with  the  Hudson  open  to  their  ships,  he  yet  managed 
to  suppress  a  mutiny  ;  to  keep  his  army  in  force  ;  to  check  the  ope- 
rations of  tlie  enemy;  to  carry  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
his  detached  officers,  numerous  intluontial  individuals,  and  the  state 
governments,  by  which  he  obtained  funds  to  pay  his  soldiers  in 
part;  and,  in  addition,  he  made  time  to  impress  on  the  court  of  Ver- 
•^ailk'.s  liis  own  views  of  tlie  present  and  future  capabilities  of  the 
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country,  and  particularly  pressing  the  importance  of  an  immediate 
and  ample  supply  of  money,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  naval  supe- 
riority on  the  American  waters. 

As  the  spring  advanced,  Washington's  plans  were  still  directed 
against  New  York,  that  being  the  stronghold  of  the  enemy's  power 
in  the  northern  states  ;  and  he  confidently  believed,  if  that  could  be 
reduced,  the  war  would  speedily  terminate.  For  several  months  a 
predatory  war  had  been  carried  on  in  the  lower  counties  of  Virginia 
by  divisions  of  the  British  army,  under  Arnold  and  Phillips.  When 
Cornwallis  advanced  from  Carolina  and  took  command  there  about 
the  middle  of  May,  he  continued  to  carry  on  his  operations  with 
vigor,  and  although  he  gained  no  permanent  advantage,  he  destroy- 
ed an  immense  amount  of  property.  About  the  1st  of  June,  the 
campaign  opened  on  the  Hudson  ;  the  French  auxiliaries  advanced 
and  formed  a  junction  with  the  Americans,  preparatory  to  a  grand 
attack  on  New  York.  At  this  time.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  being  alarm- 
ed at  the  serious  danger  which  menaced  his  position,  recalled  a  part 
of  his  troops  from  Virginia ;  on  this,  Cornwallis  retired  to  Ports- 
mouth, but  a  reinforcement  of  near  three  thousand  European  troops 
arriving  at  New  York,  Clinton  countermanded  his  orders,  and 
directed  Cornwallis  to  take  a  position  on  the  Chesapeake  and  be 
ready  to  act  on  the  neighboring  states.  A  variety  of  circumstances, 
beyond  the  control  of  the  commander-in-chief,  rendering  the  project- 
ed enterprise  against  New  York  of  doubtful  expedience,  his  attention 
was  turned  towards  the  south,  and  when  he  learnt  that  de  Grasse, 
with  a  large  French  fleet  with  three  thousand  soldiers  on  board,  was 
to  sail  from  Cape  Francois  to  the  Chesapeake,  the  naval  superiority 
which  would  be  thus  obtained  decided  him  in  favor  of  southern 
operations.  He  directed  Lafayette  so  to  dispose  of  the  forces  in 
Virginia,  that  Cornwallis  could  not  escape  to  Charleston,  should  he 
make  the  attempt ;  but  the  British  commander,  looking  towards  the 
sea-board  for  relief,  as  well  as  in  compliance  with  his  orders,  collected 
his  whole  force,  and  entrenched  himself  at  Yorktown. 

Washington,  after  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  posts  on  the 
Hudson,  led  his  army  down  the  west  side  of  that  river,  so  as  to  mask 
his  intention  by  exciting  apprehensions  for  Staten  Island,  and  it  was 
not  until  he  had  passed  the  Delaware,  that  his  real  object  was  sus- 
pected by  the  British  commander.  When  the  allied  army  reached 
the  Chesapeake,  the  French  fleet  had  already  arrived  there,  and  the 
necessary  preparations  for  the  investment  of  Yorkto-wn  bein^  complet- 
ed in  a  few  days,  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  October,  the  first  parallel 
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was  commenced  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  British  lines,  and 
the  siege  was  pressed  with  such  effective  vigor,  that  on  the  17th, 
Cornwallis,  finding  his  position  no  longer  tenable,  beat  a  parley  ;  and 
on  the  19th,  surrendered.  The  army,  amounting  to  seven  thousand 
men,  with  their  arms,  military  chest,  and  public  stores,  were  surren- 
dered to  Washington  ;  the  ships  and  seamen  to  the  Count  de  Grasse. 
This  was  the  last  military  achievement  in  which  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  personally  engaged. 

Happily  for  the  United  States,  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  weary 
of  the  protracted  and  unsuccessful  conflict,  now  became  clamorous 
for  peace ;  the  determination  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  at  length 
gave  way  to  the  popular  will ;  and  negotiations  were  commenced 
on  the  basis  of  the  independence  of  the  thirteen  provinces.  The 
overruling  care  of  a  beneficent  providence  had  been  manifested  in 
numerous  events  of  tire  war,  but  in  none  more  plainly  than  in  this, 
that  when  the  means  of  maintaining  an  organized  resistance  failed, 
they  ceased  to  be  necessary.  But  the  prospect  of  p'iace  and  inde- 
pendence was  dimmed  by  the  abject  poverty  of  the  country,  and  by 
the  gloomy  fears  of  the  course  the  army  might  adopt  when  its  re- 
duction should  be  ordered.  For  a  long  time  it  had  been  sustained 
oy  temporary  expedients,  and  through  1782  almost  the  whole 
receipts  of  the  treasury  had  been  devoted  to  its  subsistence  alone. 
To  pay  the  troops  was  impossible,  and  yet  the  public  faith  had 
been  pledged,  not  only  for  their  pay,  but  for  half  pay  for  life  to  the 
officers.  This  pledge  had  retained  them  in  the  field  to  the  ruin  of 
their  private  aflairs  ;  but  it  appeared  certain  that  when  they  should 
be  disbanded,  the  funds  for  that  purpose  would  never  be  supplied 
as  the  requisite  number  of  "  the  sovereign  states"  had  not  concurred 
in  the  measure. 

As  the  negotiations  for  peace  advanced,  the  irritation  of  the  army 
increased.  Washington  saw  the  gathering  storm,  and  determined 
to  remain  with  the  troops  and  give  the  weight  of  his  influence  to 
preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  although  his  presence  in  the 
camp  had  otherwise  ceased  to  be  necessary.  In  a  private  letter  to 
the  secretary  of  war,  after  expressing  his  conviction  that  the  ofiicers 
would  return  to  private  life  with  alacrity,  could  they  be  placed  in 
suitable  circumstances,  he  adds,  "when  I  see  such  a  number  of 
men,  goaded  by  a  thousand  stings  of  reflection  on  the  past,  and  anti 
cipation  of  the  future,  about  to  be  turned  into  the  world,  soured  by 
penury,  and  what  they  call  the  ingratitude  of  the  public;  involved 
'n  debt,  without  one  farthing  of  money  to  carry  them  home,  after 
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having  spent  the  flower  of  their  days,  and  many  of  them  their  pa- 
trimonies, in  establishing  the  freedom  and  independence  of  their 
country ;  and  having  sutfered  every  thing  which  human  nature  is 
capable  of  enduring  on  this  side  of  death.  I  repeat  it,  when  I  reflect 
on  these  irritating  circumstances,  unattended  by  one  tiling  to  sooth 
tlieir  feelings,  or  brighten  the  gloomy  prospect,  I  cannot  avoid  ap- 
prehending that  a  train  of  evils  \\'ill  follow  of  a  very  serious  nature." 

In  December,  1782,  when  the  army  was  settled  in  winter  quarters 
near  the  Hudson,  the  important  crisis  approached.  A  general 
opinion  prevailed  that  congress  possessed  neither  the  power  nor 
the  inclination  to  comply  with  its  engagements  to  the  army,  and  the 
officers,  with  a  desire  of  removing  the  obnoxious  features  of  the  half 
pay  establishment  without  foregoing  their  own  rights,  solicited  from 
congress  the  payment  of  the  money  actually  due  them,  and  a  com- 
mutation of  the  half  pay  for  a  sum  in  gross.  Three  months  passed 
away  without  any  prospect  of  relief;  in  the  mean  time  the  intelli- 
gence of  peace  was  received.  The  irritable  temper  of  the  army  now 
seemed  to  require  but  a  slight  impulse  to  impel  it  to  a  haughty  de- 
niand  of  justice  from  th"?  constituted  authorities,  or  to  assume  the 
power  of  redressing  their  own  grievances  by  some  desperate  eflbrt. 
A  meeting  of  the  officers  was  called  by  an  anonymous  notice,  and  an 
address  to  the  army  was  privately  circulated,  which  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  inflame  their  passions  and  determine  them  to  immediate 
action,  "  courting  the  auspices  and  inviting  the  direction  of  their 
illustrious  leader."  Fortunately  the  patriotism  of  "  their  ilkistrious 
leader"  was  far  above  the  comprehension  of  that  ambition  which 
might  have  influenced  a  less  noble  spirit  to  "  pass  the  Rubicon."  At 
that  moment  the  destinies  of  his  country  were  undoubtedly  in  his 
keeping,  and  wisely  great  in  resolution  as  in  action,  he  turned  the 
threatened  evil  to  the  glory  of  his  country.  The  storm  was  still- 
ed ;  the  army  was  disbanded  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  December,  the 
chief  bid  adieu  to  his  officers  in  New  York.  Endeared  to  each 
other  by  years  of  affectionate  intercourse  in  peril  and  in  triumph,  the 
hour  of  their  separation  was  solemn  and  affecting;  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  party — too  intense  for  utterance — were  expressed  only 
by  the  silent  tear,  the  warm  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  the  quick  pulsa- 
tion of  heart  pressed  to  heart. 

Every  duty  of  the  station  to  which  he  had  been  appdinted,  being 
now  fulfilled,  Washington  hastened  to  Annapolis,  where  congress 
was  then  in  session,  and  on  the  23d,  at  an  audience  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  he  returned  his  commission  to  the  hands  from  which 
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he  had  received  it.  Thus  displaying  the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  tri- 
umphant warrior  in  the  fulness  of  his  fame,  divesting  himself  of 
power,  and  dedicating  the  laurels  he  had  won,  upon  the  altar  of  his 
country.  By  his  skill,  firmness,  perseverance,  and  industry  ;  and  by 
the  happy  union  of  prudence  with  courage,  and  a  correct  judgment 
with  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  he  had  given  liberty,  peace,  and  a  name 
among  nations  to  his  country ;  but  by  this  last  act  of  public  virtue, 
he  consummated  his  own  glory,  and  "  changed  mankind's  idea  of 
political  greatness."  Every  age  has  had  its  hero,  but  as  a  perfect 
pattern  of  pure,  disinterested  patriotism,  Washington,  as  yet,  re- 
mains without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  To  call  him 
great,  would  be  to  class  him  with  the  Alexanders,  the  Cassars,  and 
the  Fredericks  of  other  nations,  he  is  therefore  more  justly,  appropri- 
ately, and  affectionately  designated  as  "  the  father  of  his  country." 

Washington,  having  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  his  plantation,  with  a  resolution 
never  again  to  appear  in  public  life.  "  The  scene  is  at  length  closed," 
said  he,  three  days  after  his  arrival  there,  "I  feel  myself  eased  of  a 
load  of  public  care,  and  hope  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  in 
cultivating  the  affections  of  good  men,  and  the  practice  of  the  domes- 
tic virtues."  With  a  mind  capable  of  the  most  enlarged  views,  he 
traced  the  broad  map  of  his  country,  and  pointed  out  its  capabilities 
and  future  greatness.  In  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Buchan,  written 
while  engaged  in  promoting  some  works  of  immediate  utility,  he 
said,  "if  left  undisturbed,  we  shall  opien  a  communication  by  water 
with  all  the  lakes  northward  and  westward  of  us,  with  which  we 
have  territorial  connexions ;  and  an  inland  in  a  few  years  more  from 
Rhode  Island  to  Georgia ;"  at  the  same  time  he  regarded  with  atten- 
tion every  improvement  in  the  economy  of  the  farmer. 

But  the  country  was  not  at  rest,  and  Washington  had  been  too 
deeply  interested  in  all  that  concerned  it,  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw 
his  attention  entirely  from  public  affairs  ;  indeed,  the  embarrassments 
of  the  government  gave  him  great  anxiety.  While  the  general  go- 
vernment was  dependent  on  the  separate  action  of  thirteen  indepen- 
dent state  sovereignties,  it  struggled  with  difUculties  which  could  not 
be  removed,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  whole  fabric  must 
fall  to  ruin,  or  a  new  system  be  adopted.  On  this  subject  there  ex- 
isted a  divefsity  of  opinions  in  the  country,  which  rendered  the  result 
for  a  long  time  doubtful.  Tumults,  insurrections,  and  commotions 
agitated  all  reflecting  men.  At  length  a  convention  was  held  at 
I'hiladelphia  by  the  representatives  of  twelve  states;  Washington 
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was  unanimously  chosen  president,  and  after  a  session  of  about  four 
months,  the  present  national  constitution  was  framed,  which  being 
afterwards  approved  by  thj  people  of  eleven  states,  became  the  su- 
preme law. 

No  sooner  were  the  public  in  possession  of  this  instrument,  than 
their  attention  was  directed  to  Washington  as  the  only  man  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  nation.  His  consent  was  hard  to  win  ;  but 
overcome  by  the  entreaties  of  personal  friends,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  voice  of  the  people,  he  once  more  gave  himself  to  their  service, 
and  was  unanimously  elected  the  first  president  of  the  United  States. 
"  I  wish,"  said  he,  when  his  election  was  announced,  "  that  there 
may  not  be  reason  for  regretting  the  choice,  for  indeed  all  I  can 
promise,  is  to  accomplish  that  which  can  be  done  by  an  honest  zeal." 
Two  days  after,  he  "  bade  adieu  to  Mount  Vernon,  to  private  life,  and 
domestic  felicity,"  and  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  government. 

His  progress  from  xilexandria  to  New  York  was  marked  by  demon- 
strations of  veneration  and  afiection :  the  manner  of  his  reception  at 
Trenton,  was  so  truly  appropriate  and  aflfecting,  that  it  deserves 
especial  notice.  In  addition  to  the  usual  military  compliments,  the 
bridge  over  the  creek  running  through  the  town  was  covered  by  a 
triumphal  arch  supported  by  thirteen  pillars,  entwined  and  orna- 
mented with  flowers  and  laurel,  and  bearing  on  the  front  in  large 
gilt  letters, 

THE  DEFENDER  OF  THE   MOTHERS 

WILL  BE  THE 

PROTECTOR    OF    THE    DAUGHTERS. 

Here  were  assembled  the  mothers  and  daughters,  dressed  in  white, 
each  bearing  a  basket  of  flowers,  which  were  strown  before  the  chief, 
while  they  sang  in  chorus, 

Welcome,  mighty  chief,  once  more 
Welcome  to  this  grateful  shore; 
Now  no  mercenary  foe 
Aims  again  the  fatal  blow, 
Aims  at  thee  the  fatal  blow. 

Virgins  fair  and  matrons  grave, 
Those  thy  conquering  arms  did  save, 
Build  for  thee  triumphal  bowers ; 
Strew,  ye  fair,  his  way  with  flowers, 
Strew  your  hero's  way  with  flowers. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1789,  Washington  arrived  at  New  York 
and  on  the  30th  was  inaugurated  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  con 
course  of  citizens,  who  rent  the  air  with  joyous  acclamations. 
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His  administralion  of  the  new  government  commenced  under  the 
pressure  of  numerous  embarrassments;  an  empty  treasury,  millions 
of  debt,  domestic  agitation,  and  foreign  intrigue.  The  president 
filled  the  departments  with  able  men,  solely  selected  with  a  reference 
to  justice  and  public  good,  and  gave  that  cast  to  the  administration 
of  national  affairs,  which  all  his  successors  —  however  most  of  them 
may  have  differed  from  him  in  abstract  opinions — have  found  it 
necessary  to  adopt  and  practice  on  great  and  important  occasions. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year  Washington  visited  the  New  England 
states,  and  experienced  great  satisfaction  in  witnessing  the  prosper- 
ous and  happy  condition  of  the  people ;  in  this  tour  he  omitted 
Rhode  Island,  as  that  state  had  not  then  adopted  the  federal  consti- 
tution, but  he  visited  it  in  the  following  year;  after  which  he  retired 
to  Mount  Vernon,  as  the  great  change  in  his  habits  of  life,  and  his 
close  application  to  the  duties  of  his  station,  had  so  much  impaired 
his  health,  that  a  respite  from  official  cares  was  not  to  be  deferred. 
In  1791,  he  passed  through  the  southern  states,  executing  on  his 
route  the  power  invested  in  him  of  selecting  the  place  for  the  future 
capital  of  the  nation. 

Although  the  constitution  had  been  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the 
people  in  all  the  states,  there  yet  remained  a  strong  party  in  most  of 
them,  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  government  of  the  union,  and  zeal- 
ous in  their  attachments  to  state  sovereignty ;  men  of  the  highest 
talents  and  purest  integrity  were  divided  in  their  opinions  on  this 
fundamental  principle,  wliich  all  the  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  country  could  not  reconcile.  Domestic  prosperity  and  a  few 
years  of  tranquillity  might  have  allayed  the  violence  of  party  excite- 
ment, but  the  turn  of  European  affairs  gave  it  a  new  impulse  and  a 
wider  range. 

When  the  French  revolution  began,  it  was  hailed  in  America  as 
the  dawn  of  liberty  in  Europe ;  and  as  there  were  parts  of  the  Bri- 
tish treaty  of  peace  which  had  not  been  promptly  executed  by  that 
power,  there  existed  a  strong  inclination  to  favor  France.  Wash- 
ington decided  on  a  neutral  course,  and  the  friends  of  the  adminis- 
tration on  this  point,  and  the  opposition,  very  generally  became 
identified  with  the  federal  and  anti-federal  parties.  The  firmness 
and  prudence  of  the  president,  aided  by  his  weight  of  cliaracter, 
preserved  the  counti-y  from  being  precipitated  into  a  war,  but  it  was 
for  a  long  time  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  able  to  withstand  the 
tide  of  popular  inclination. 
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The  time  for  a  new  election  having  arrived,  Washington  was 
again  unanimously  chosen  president. 

We  cannot  enter  upon  the  pohtical  history  of  tliis  period,  without 
stepping  beyond  the  hmits  of  our  plan,  and  at  last  falling  short  of  a 
satisfactory  narrative.  Of  the  sincerity  of  his  opinions,  the  fact  is 
sufficient  that  at  the  call  of  his  country,  he  surrendered  his  choice 
of  life,  and  risking  his  popularity  and  influence,  as  in  the  revolution 
he  had  risked  his  life  and  fortune,  when  all  might  be  lost  and,  per- 
sonally, nothing  to  be  gained ;  of  the  wisdom  of  his  measures,  every 
succeeding  year  has  borne  ample  testimony ;  of  the  deep,  unwaver- 
ing love  he  bore  his  country,  his  whole  life  gave  evidence.  He 
sought  to  execute  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  people,  honestly ; 
to  give  a  regular  operation  to  the  political  machine,  without  violence 
and  without  intrigue.  No  machiavelian  policy,  no  state  trickery 
was  practised ;  his  friends  and  his  foes  always  knew  where  to  find 
him,  and  foreign  powers  learned  to  rely  as  much  on  his  integrity  as 
his  own  constituents.  He  had  no  local  partialities  to  gratify,  no 
local  interests  to  subserve ;  he  thought  and  acted  for  the  welfare  of 
the  whole,  as  a  nation,  which  was  about  to  take  its  rank  in  the  scale 
of  empires,  and  on  whose  future  character  and  destinies,  his  admi- 
nistration must  have  an  enduring  influence. 

When  the  second  term  of  ofiice  was  about  to  expire,  Washington 
declined  a  reelection  ;  and,  with  an  anxiety  worthy  of  his  character, 
to  render  a  lasting  benefit  to  his  country,  he  published  a  valedictory 
address,  in  which  he  warned,  admonished,  and  advised,  with  the  af- 
fectionate earnestness  of  a  father  and  the  sagacity  of  a  sage,  to  guard 
against  foreign  influence,  to  avoid  all  interference  with  European 
politics,  and  the  baneful  violence  of  party  spirit  and  sectional 
jealousy ;  above  all,  he  urged  the  importance  of  "  cherishing  a  cor- 
dial, habitual,  and  immovable  attachment  to  the  Union,  as  the  main 
pillar  in  the  edifice  of  independence,  the  support  of  tranquillity  at 
home  and  peace  abroad  ;  of  safety,  prosperity,  and  liberty." 

After  witnessing  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Adams  as  his  successor 
in  ofiice,  Washington  hastened  to  seek  at  Mount  Yernon  that  calm 
felicity,  that  happy  retirement,  which  he  had  long  fondly  anticipated; 
but  the  din  of  war  soon  broke  in  upon  the  tranquil  shades  of  his  retreat. 
The  spirit  of  the  veteran  soldier  was  roused  by  the  insults  offered  to 
his  country  by  France,  and  laying  aside  all  considerations  of  age  or 
ease,  he  accepted  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  on  condition  that  he  should  not  be  called  into  the  field  until 
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Lis  presence  become  indispensable ; — that  necessity  never  occurred,  but 
before  peace  was  restored,  Washington  was  no  more. 

On  the  night  of  the  loth  of  December,  1799,  (having  been  exposed 
to  a  shower  in  the  morning,)  he  was  attacked  by  an  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  throat,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  after,  the  first  lumi- 
nary of  America  was  removed  to  a  higher,  brighter,  happier  sphere. 

The  shock  of  this  event  fell  upon  the  country  with  the  unexpected 
suddenness  of  an  earthquake ;  dismay  and  affliction  suspended  all 
business ;  all  ages  and  classes  united  in  sorrow,  and  in  demonstrations 
of  veneration  and  love. 

On  the  18th  the  remains  of  Washington  were  deposited  in  the 
family  vault  at  Mount  Vernon,  a  spot  now  held  sacred  by  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Men  high  in  rank,  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
continue  to  visit  his  tomb,  there  to  weep  over  the  truth,  that  even  the 
most  eminent  of  the  human  race  are  mortal.  A  grateful  country  will 
take  care  that  the  grave  of  Washington  shall  never  be  neglected. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  chief  events  In  the  life  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  very  little  more  seems  to  be  required:  the  value,  the  importance, 
the  results  of  that  life,  are  before  the  world.  Instead  of  thirteen  scat- 
tered, oppressed,  and  degraded  colonies,  struggling  in  poverty,  and 
united  only  by  the  resolution  to  be  free — we  have  a  glorious  land, 
stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  presenting  already  more 
than  thirty  free,  rich,  and  independent  states,  and  the  prospect  of 
attaining  population,  intelligence  and  wealth,  far  beyond  w^hat  the 
world  has  ever  yet  seen. 

We  close  in  the  language  applied  to  Washington,  used  by  Marshall 
and  Adams  :  "  Favored  of  heaven,  he  departed  without  exhibiting  the 
weakness  of  humanity  ;  magnanimous  in  death,  the  darkness  of  the 
grave  could  not  obscure  his  brightness."  "  For  himself,  he  had  lived 
long  enough  to  life  and  to  glory  ;  for  his  fellow  citizens,  if  their  prayer.s 
could  have  been  answered,  he  would  have  been  immortal." 
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Descended  from  an  ancient  family,  which  first  migrated  to  tlic 
colony  of  Virginia,  in  the  person  of  the  Reverend  Orlando  Jones,  a 
clergyman  of  Wales  :  Martha  Dandridge  was  born  in  the  connty 
of  New  Kent,  colony  of  Virginia,  in  May,  1732.  The  education  of 
females,  in  the  early  days  of  the  colonial  settlements,  was  almost 
exclusively  of  a  domestic  character,  and  by  instructors  who  were 
entertained  in  the  principal  families,  that  were  too  few  and  too  "  far 
between"  to  admit  of  the  establishment  of  public  schools.  Of  the 
early  life  of  Miss  Dandridge,  we  are  only  able  to  record,  that  the 
young  lady  excelled  in  personal  charms,  which,  with  pleasing  man- 
ners, and  a  general  amiability  of  demeanor,  caused  her  to  be  distin 
guished  amid  the  fair  ones  who  usually  assembled  at  the  court  of 
Williamsburg,  then  held  by  the  royal  governors  of  Virginia. 

At  seventeen  years  of  age,  or  in  1749,  Miss  Dandridge  was 
married  to  Colonel  Daniel  Parke  Custis,  of  the  White  House,  county 
of  New  Kent.  This  was  a  match  of  aifection.  The  father  of  the 
bridegroom,  the  Honorable  John  Custis,  of  Arlington,  a  king's  coun- 
sellor, had  matrimonial  views  of  a  more  ambitious  character  for  his 
only  son  and  heir,  and  was  desirous  of  a  connection  with  the  Byrd 
family,  of  Westover,  Colonel  Byrd  being,  at  that  time,  from  his 
inlluence  and  vast  possessions,  almost  a  count  palatine  of  Virginia. 
The  counsellor  having  at  length  given  his  consent,  the  newly  mar- 
ried pair  settled  at  the  White  House,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pamunkey 
river,  where  Colonel  Custis  became  an  eminently  successful  planter. 
The  fruits  of  this  marriage  were,  a  girl,  who  died  in  infancy,  and 
Daniel,  Martha,  and  John.  Daniel  was  a  child  of  much  promise, 
and  it  was  generally  believed,  that  his  untimely  death  hastened  his 
father  to  the  grave.  Martha  arrived  at  womanhood,  and  died  at 
Mount  Vernon  in  1770,  and  John,  the  father  of  the  biographer,* 
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perished  while  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  the  suite  of  tlie 
commander-in-chief,  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  1781,  aged  twenty- 
seven. 

On  the  decease  of  her  husband,  which  happened  at  about  middle 
age,  Mrs.  Custis  found  herself  at  once  a  very  young,  and  among 
tne  very  wealthiest  widows  in  the  colony.  Independently  of  exten- 
sive and  valuable  landed  estates,  the  colonel  left  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  in  money,  with  half  that  amount  to  his  only  daughter, 
Martha.  It  is  related  of  this  amiable  gentleman,  that,  when  on  his 
death  bed,  he  sent  for  a  tenant,  to  whom,  in  settling  an  account,  he 
was  due  one  shillins;.  The  tenant  besfafed  that  the  colonel,  who  had 
ever  been  most  kind  to  his  tenantry,  would  not  trouble  himself  at  all 
about  such  a  trifle,  as  he,  the  tenant,  had  forgotten  it  long  ago.  "But 
I  have  not,"  rejoined  the  just  and  conscientious  landlord,  and  bidding 
his  creditor  take  up  the  coin,  which  had  been  purposely  placed  on 
his  pillow,  exclaimed,  "Now  my  accounts  are  all  closed  with  this 
world:"  and  shortly  after  expired.  Mrs.  Custis,  as  sole  executrix, 
managed  the  extensive  landed  and  pecuniary  concerns  of  the  estates 
with  surprising  ability,  making  loans,  on  mortgage,  of  moneys,  and, 
through  her  stewards  and  agents,  conducting  the  sales  or  exporta- 
tion of  the  crops,  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  moneyed  concerns  of  seventy  years  ago, 
we  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  a  brief  digression.  The  orchard  of  fine 
apple  trees  is  yet  standing  near  Bladensburg,  that  was  presented  to 
a  Mr.  Ross,  by  the  father  of  the  late  venerated  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton,  as  a  recompense  for  Mr.  Ross's  having  introduced  to  Mr. 
Carroll  a  good  borrower  of  his  money.  A  Colonel  T.,  one  of  the 
ancient  dons  of  Maryland,  being  observed  riding  over  the  race  course 
of  Annapolis  in  a  very  disturbed  and  anxious  manner,  was  accosted 
by  his  friends,  with  a  "  What 's  the  matter,  colonel  ?  Are  you  alarmed 
for  the  success  of  your  filly,  about  to  start?"  "Oh  no,"  replied  T., 
"but  I  have  a  thousand  pounds  by  mn,  to  loan,  and  here  have  I  been 
riding  about  the  course  the  whole  morning,  and  not  a  single  bor- 
rower can  I  get  for  my  money."  We  opine,  that  the  same  anxieties 
woidd  not  be  long  suffered  now. 

It  was  in  1758,  that  an  oflicer,  attired  in  a  military  imdress,  and 
Attended  by  a  body  servant,  tall  and  militaire  as  his  chief,  crossed 
the  ferry  called  Williams',  over  the  Pamunkey,  a  branch  of  the  York 
iver.  On  the  boat  touching  the  southern,  or  New  Kent  side,  the 
soldier's  progress  was  arrested  by  one  of  those  personages,  who  give 
the  beau  ideal  of  the  Virginia  gentleman  of  the  old  regime,  the  very 
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soul  of  kindliness  and  hospitality.  It  was  in  vain  the  soldier  urged 
his  business  at  Williamsburg,  important  communications  to  the 
governor,  &.c.  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  on  whose  domain  the  militaire 
had  just  landed,  would  hear  of  no  excuse.  Colonel  Washington 
was  a  name  and  character  so  dear  to  all  the  Virginians,  that  his 
passing  by  one  of  the  old  castles  of  Virginia,  without  calling  and 
partaking  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  host,  was  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  The  colonel,  however,  did  not  surrender  at  discretion, 
but  stoutly  maintained  his  ground,  till  Chamberlayne  bringing  up 
his  reserve,  in  the  intimation  that  he  would  introduce  his  friend  to 
a  young  and  cliarming  widow,  then  beneath  his  roof,  the  soldier 
capitulated,  on  condition  that  he  should  dine,  only  dine,  and  then, 
by  pressing  his  charger  and  borrowing  of  the  night,  he  would  reach 
Williamsburg  before  his  excellency  could  shake  off  his  morning 
slumbers.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued  to  Bishop,  the  colonel's 
body  servant  and  faithful  follower,  who,  together  with  the  fine 
English  charger,  had  been  bequeathed  by  the  dying  Braddock  to 
Major  Washington,  on  the  famed  and  fatal  field  of  the  Monongahela. 
Bishop,  bred  in  the  school  of  European  discipline,  raised  his  hand  to 
his  cap,  as  nmch  as  to  say,  "Your  honor's  orders  shall  be  obeyed." 

The  colonel  now  proceeded  to  the  mansion,  and  was  introduced 
to  various  guests,  (for  when  was  a  Virginian  domicil  of  the  olden 
time  without  guests  ?)  and  above  all,  to  the  charming  widow.  Tra- 
dition relates  that  they  were  mutually  pleased  on  this  their  first 
interview,  nor  is  it  remarkable ;  they  were  of  an  age  when  impressions 
are  strongest.  The  lady  was  fair  to  behold,  of  fascinating  manners, 
and  splendidly  endowed  with  worldly  benefits.  The  hero,  fresh  from 
his  early  fields,  redolent  of  fame,  and  with  a  form  on  which  "every 
god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal,  to  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 

The  morning  passed  pleasantly  away,  evening  came,  with  Bishop, 
true  to  his  orders  and  firm  at  his  post,  holding  the  favorite  charger  with 
the  one  hand,  wJiile  the  other  was  waiting  to  offer  the  ready  stirrup. 
The  sun  sank  in  the  horizon,  and  yet  the  colonel  appeared  not.  And 
then  the  old  soldier  marvelled  at  his  chief's  delay.  "  'T  was  strange, 
'twas  passing  strange" — surely  he  was  not  wont  to  be  a  sino-le 
moment  behind  his  appointments,  for  he  was  the  most  punctual  of 
all  punctual  men.  Meantime,  the  host  enjoyed  the  scene  of  tliR 
veteran  on  duty  at  the  gate,  while  the  colonel  was  so  agreeably 
employed  in  the  parlor;  and  proclaiming  that  no  guest  ever  left  his 
house  after  sunset,  his  military  visiter  was,  without  much  difliculty, 
oersuaded  to  order  Bishop  to  put  up  the  horses  for  the  night.     The 
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sun  rode  high  in  the  heavens  tlie  ensuing  day,  when  tlie  enamored 
soldier  pressed  with  his  spur  his  charger's  side,  and  speeded  on  his 
way  to  the  seat  of  government,  where,  having  despatched  his  pubhc 
business,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and,  at  the  White  House,  the  engage- 
ment tooli  place,  witli  preparations  for  the  marriage. 

And  much  hath  the  biographer  heard  of  that  marriage,  from  gray- 
haired  domestics,  who  waited  at  the  board  where  love  made  the 
feast  and  Washington  was  the  guest.  And  rare  and  high  was  the 
revelry,  at  that  palmy  period  of  Virginia's  festal  age ;  for  many  were 
gathered  to  that  marriage,  of  the  good,  the  great,  the  gifted,  and  the 
gay,  while  Virginia,  with  joyous  acclamation,  hailed  in  her  youthful 
hero  a  prosperous  and  happy  bridegroom. 

"  And  so  you  remember  when  Colonel  Washington  came  a  courting 
of  your  mistress?"  said  the  biographer  to  old  Cully,  in  his  hundredth 
year.  "Aye,  master,  that  I  do,"  replied  this  ancient  family  servant, 
who  had  lived  to  see  five  generations ;  "  great  times,  sir,  great  times  ! 
Shall  never  see  the  like  again!"  "And  Washington  looked  some- 
thing like  a  man,  a  proper  man;  hey,  Cully?"  "Never  seed  the  like, 
sir ;  never  the  likes  of  him,  tho'  I  have  seen  many  in  my  day  :  so 
tall,  so  straight !  and  then  he  sat  a  horse  and  rode  with  such  an  air ! 
Ah,  sir  ;  he  was  like  no  one  else  !  Many  cf  the  grandest  gentlemen, 
in  their  gold  lace,  were  at  the  wedding,  but  none  looked  like  the 
man  himself!"  Strong,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  impressions 
which  the  person  and  manner  of  Washington  made  upon  the  rude, 
"untutor'd  mind"  of  this  poor  negro,  since  the  lapse  of  three  quarters  _ 
of  a  century  had  not  sufficed  to  etface  them. 

The  precise  date  of  the  marriage,  the  biographer  has  been  unable 
to  discover,  having  in  vain  searched  among  the  records  of  the  vestry 
of  St.  Peter's  church,  New  Kent,  of  which  the  Reverend  Mr.  Mossom, 
a  Cambridge  scholar,  was  the  rector,  and  performed  the  ceremony, 
it  is  believed,  about  1759.  A  short  time  after  their  marriage,  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Washington  removed  to  Mount  Vernon  on  the  Potomac, 
and  permanently  settled  there. 

The  mansion  of  Mount  Vernon,  more  than  seventy  years  ago, 
was  a  very  small  building,  compared  with  its  present  extent,  and  the 
numerous  out  buildings  attached  to  it.  The  mansion  house  consisted 
of  four  rooms  on  a  floor,  forming  the  centre  of  the  present  building, 
and  remained  pretty  much  in  that  state  up  to  1774,  when  Colonel 
Washington  repaired  to  the  first  congress  in  Philadelphia,  and  from 
thence  to  the  command-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  his  country,  assembled 
before  Cambridge,  July,  1775.     The  commander-in-chief  returned 
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no  more  to  reside  at  Mount  Vernon  till  after  the  peace  of  1783. 
Mrs.  or  Lady  Washington,  as  we  shall  now  call  her,  such  being 
the  appellation  she  always  bore  in  the  army,  accompanied  the  gene 
ral  to  the  lines  before  Boston,  and  witnessed  its  siege  and  evacuation 
She  then  returned  to  Virginia,  the  subsequent  campaigns  being  of  too 
momentous  a  character  to  allow  of  her  accompanying  the  army. 

At  the  close  of  each  campaign  an  aid-de-camp  repaired  to  Mount 
Vernon,  to  escort  the  lady  to  the  head-quarters.  The  arrival  of 
Lady  Washington  at  camp  was  an  event  much  anticipated,  and 
was  always  the  signal  for  the  ladies  of  the  general  officers  to  repair 
to  the  bosoms  of  their  lords.  The  arrival  of  the  aid-de-camp, 
escorting  the  plain  chariot,  with  the  neat  postillions  in  their  scarlet 
and  white  liveries^  was  deemed  an  epoch  in  the  army,  and  served  to 
diffuse  a  cheering  influence  amid  the  gloom  which  hung  over  our 
destinies  at  Valley  Forge,  Morristown,  and  West  Point.  Lady 
WA.SHINGTON  always  remained  at  the  head-quarters  till  the  opening 
of  the  campaign,  and  often  remarked,  in  after  life,  that  it  had  been 
her  fortune  to  hear  the  first  cannon  at  the  opening,  and  the  last  at 
the  closing,  of  all  the  campaigns  of  the  revolutionary  war.  During 
the  whole  of  that  mighty  period  when  we  struggled  for  independence, 
Lady  Washington  preserved  her  equanimity,  together  with  a  de- 
gree of  cheerfulness  that  inspired  all  around  her  with  the  brightest 
hopes  for  our  ultimate  success.  To  her  alone  a  heavy  cloud  of 
sorrow  hung  over  the  conclusion  of  the  glorious  campaign  of  178L 
Her  only  child,  while  attending  to  his  duties  as  aid-de-camp  to  the 
general-in-chief,  during  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  was  seized  with  an 
attack  of  the  camp  fever,  then  raging  to  a  frightful  extent  Avithin  the 
enemy's  intrenchnients.  Ardently  attached  to  the  cause  of  his 
country,  having  witnessed  many  of  the  most  important  events  of  the 
revolutionary  contest,  from  the  siege  of  Boston,  in  1775,  to  the  virtual 
termination  of  the  war  in  1781,  the  sufferer  beheld  the  sm-render  of 
the  British  army  on  the  memorable  19th  of  October,  and  was  thence 
removed  to  Eltham,  in  New  Kent,  where  he  was  attended  by  Dr. 
Craik,  chief  of  the  medical  staff.  Washington,  learning  the  extreme 
danger  of  his  step-son,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  privately 
left  the  camp  before  Yorktown,  while  yet  it  rang  with  the  shouts  of 
victory,  and,  attended  by  a  single  officer,  rode  with  all  speed  to 
Eltham.  It  was  just  day  dawn  when  the  commander-in-chief  sprung 
from  his  panting  charger,  and  summoning  Dr.  Craik  to  his  presence, 
inquired  if  there  was  any  hope.  Craik  shook  his  head,  when  the 
chief,  being  sho\vn  into  a  private  room,  threw  himself  on  a  bed 
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absorbed  in  grief.  The  poor  sufferer,  being  in  his  last  agonies 
soon  after  expired.  Tlie  general  remained  for  some  time  closeted 
with  his  lady,  then  remounted  and  returned  to  the  camp. 

It  was  after  the  peace  of  1783,  that  General  Washington  set  in 
earnest  about  the  improvements  in  building  and  laying  off  the  gar- 
dens and  grounds  that  now  adorn  Mount  Vernon.  He  continued  in 
these  gratifying  employments,  occasionally  diversified  by  the  plea- 
sures of  the  chase,  till  17S7,  when  he  was  called  to  preside  in  the 
convention  that  formed  the  present  constitution,  and  in  1789,  left  his 
beloved  retirement  to  assume  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  union. 
During  the  residence  of  General  and  Mrs.  Washington  at  Mount 
Vernon,  after  the  peace  of  1783,  the  ancient  mansion,  always  the 
seat  of  hospitality,  was  crowded  with  guests.  The  officers  of  the 
French  and  American  armies,  with  many  strangers  of  distinction, 
hastened  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  victorious  general,  now  merged 
into  the  illustrious  farmer  of  Mount  Vernon.  During  these  stirring 
times  Mrs.  Washington  performed  the  duties  of  a  Virginia  house- 
wife, and  presided  at  her  well-spread  board,  with  that  ease  and 
elegance  of  manners  which  always  distinguished  her.  At  length 
the  period  arrived  when  General  and  Mrs.  Washington  were  to 
leave  the  delights  of  retirement,  and  to  enter  upon  new  and  elevated 
scenes  of  life.  The  unanimous  voice  of  his  country  hailed  the  hero 
who  had  so  lately  led  her  armies  to  victory,  as  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  young  empire  about  to  da\\Ti  upon  the  world. 

The  president  and  his  lady  bid  adieu  with  extreme  regret,  to  the 
tranquil  and  happy  shades  where  a  few  years  of  repose  had,  in 
great  measure,  effaced  the  effects  of  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  war ; 
where  a  little  Eden  had  bloomed  and  flourished  under  their  fostering 
hands ;  and  where  a  numerous  circle  of  friends  and  relatives  would 
sensibly  feel  the  privation  of  their  departure.  They  departed,  and 
hastened  to  where  duty  called  the  man  of  his  country. 

The  journey  to  New  York,  in  1789,  was  a  continued  triumph. 
The  august  spectacle  at  the  bridge  of  Trenton  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  the  chief,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  brilliant  recollections  ot 
the  age  of  Washington. 

Arrived  at  the  seat  of  the  federal  government,  the  president  and 
Mrs.  Washington  formed  their  establishment  upon  a  scale  that, 
while  it  partook  of  all  the  attributes  of  our  republican  institutions, 
possessed  at  the  same  time  that  degree  of  dignity  and  regard  foi 
appearances,  so  necessary  to  give  to  our  infant  republic  respect  in 
•  he  eyes  of  the  world.     The  house  was  handsomely  furnished ;  tlie 
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equipages  neat,  with  horses  of  the  first  order ;  tlie  servants  wore  the 
family  hveries ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  steward  and  housekeeper, 
the  whole  estaWishment  differed  but  Httle  from  that  of  a  private 
gentleman.  On  Tuesdays,  from  three  to  four  o'clock,  the  president 
received  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  strangers  who  wished  to  be 
introduced  to  him.  On  these  occasions,  and  when  opening  the 
.sessions  of  congress,  the  president  wore  a  dress  sword.  His  personal 
apparel  was  always  remarkable  for  its  being  old  fashioned,  and 
exceedingly  plain  and  neat.  On  Thursdays  were  the  congressional 
dinners,  and  on  Friday  nights,  Mrs.  Washington's  drawing  room. 
The  company  usually  assembled  about  seven,  and  rarely  staid 
exceeding  ten  o'clock.  The  ladies  were  seated,  and  the  president 
passed  around  the  circle,  paying  his  compliments  to  each.  At  the 
drawing  rooms,  Mrs.  Morris  always  sat  at  the  right  of  the  lady  presi- 
dent, and  at  all  the  dinners,  public  or  private,  at  which  Robert 
Morris  was  a  guest,  that  venerable  man  was  placed  at  the  right  of 
Mrs.  Washington.  When  ladies  called  at  the  president's  mansion, 
the  habit  was  for  the  secretaries  and  gentlemen  of  the  president's 
household  to  hand  them  to  and  from  their  carriages  ;  but  when  the 
honored  relicts  of  Greene  and  Montgomery  came  to  the  presidoliad. 
the  president  himself  performed  these  complimentary  duties. 

On  the  great  national  festivals  of  the  fourth  of  July  and  twenty- 
second  of  February,  the  sages  of  the  revolutionary  congress  and  the 
officers  of  the  revolutionary  army  renewed  their  acquaintance  with 
Mrs.  Washington  ;  many  and  kindly  greetings  took  place,  with 
many  a  recollection  of  the  days  of  trial.  The  Cincinnati,  after  paying 
their  respects  to  their  chief,  were  seen  to  file  off  toward  the  parlor, 
where  Lady  Washington  was  in  waiting  to  receive  them,  and 
where  Wayne,  and  MifHin,  and  Dickenson,  and  Stewart,  and  Moy- 
lan,  and  Hartley,  and  a  host  of  veterans,  were  cordially  welcomed 
as  old  friends,  and  where  many  an  interesting  reminiscence  was 
called  up,  of  the  head-quarters  and  the  "  times  of  the  revolution." 

On  Sundays,  unless  the  weather  was  uncommonly  severe,  the 
president  and  Mrs.  Washington  attended  divine  service  at  Christ 
church ;  and  m  the  evenings,  the  president  read  to  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton, in  her  chamber,  a  sermon,  or  some  portion  from  the  sacred 
writings.  No  visiters,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Speaker  Trumbull, 
were  admitted  to  the  presidoliad  on  Sundays. 

There  was  one  description  of  visiters,  however,  to  be  found  about 
the  first  president's  mansion  on  all  days.  The  old  soldiers  repaired, 
as  they  said,  to  head-quarters,  just  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  his 
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excellency  and  Lady  Washington.  They  knew  his  excellency 
was  of  course  much  engaged  ;  but  they  would  like  to  see  the  good 
lady.  One  had  been  a  soldier  of  the  life  guard;  another  had  been  on 
duty  when  the  British  threatened  to  surprise  the  head-quarters;  a 
tliird  had  witnessed  that  terrible  fellow,  Cornwallis,  surrender  his 
sword :  each  one  had  some  touching  appeal,  with  which  to  introduce 
himself  to  the  peaceful  head-quarters  of  the  presidoliad.  All  were 
"  kindly  bid  to  stay,"  were  conducted  to  the  steward's  apartments,' 
and  refreshments  set  before  them ;  and,  after  receiving  some  little 
token  from  the  lady,  with  her  best  wishes  for  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  an  old  soldier,  they  went  their  ways,  while  blessings  upon 
their  revered  commander  and  the  good  Lady  Washington,  were 
uttered  by  many  a  war-worn  veteran  of  the  revolution. 

In  the  spring  of  1797,  General  and  Mrs.  Washington,  bidding 
adieu  to  public  life,  took  their  leave  of  the  seat  of  government  and 
journeyed  to  the  south,  prepared  in  good  earnest  to  spend  the  rem- 
nant of  their  days  in  their  beloved  retirement  of  Mount  Vernon.  The 
general  reassumed  with  delight  his  agricultural  employments,  while 
tlie  lady  bustled  again  amid  her  domestic  concerns,  showing  that 
neither  time  nor  her  late  elevated  station  had  in  any  wise  impaired 
her  qualifications  for  a  Virginia  housewife,  and  she  was  now  verging 
upon  threescore  and  ten. 

But  for  Washington  to  be  retired  at  Mount  Vernon  or  any  where 
else,  was  out  of  the  question.  Crowds  which  had  hailed  the  vic- 
torious general  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  called  him  with 
acclamation  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  infant  empire,  now  pressed 
to  his  retirement,  to  offer  their  love  and  admiration  to  the  illustrious 
farmer  of  Mount  Vernon. 

Mrs.  Washington  was  an  uncommonly  early  riser,  leaving  her 
pillow  at  day  dawn  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  becoming  at  once 
actively  engaged  in  her  household  duties.  After  breakfast  she 
retired  for  an  hour  to  her  chamber,  which  hour  was  spent  in  prayer 
and  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  practice  that  she  never  omitted  ' 
during  half  a  century  of  her  varied  life. 

Two  years  had  passed  happily  at  Mount  Vernon ;  for  although  the 
general,  yielding  to  the  claims  of  his  country,  had  again  accepted  the 
comniand-in-chief  of  her  armies,  yet  he  had  stipulated  with  govern- 
ment that  lie  should  not  leave  his  retirement,  unless  upon  the  actual 
invasion  of  an  enemy.  It  was  while  engaged  in  projecting  new  and 
ornamental  improvements  in  his  grounds,  that  tlie  fiat  of  the  Almighty 
went  forth,  calling  the  being,  the  measure  of  whose  earthly  fame  was 
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filled  to  overflowing,  to  his  great  reward  in  higher  and  better  worlds. 
The  illness  was  short  and  severe.  Mrs.  Washin'gton  left  not  the 
chamber  of  the  sufferer,  but  was  seen  kneeling  at  the  bedside,  her 
head  resting  upon  her  Bible,  which  had  been  her  solace  in  the  many 
and  hea\^  afflictions  she  had  undergone.  Dr.  Grailc,  the  early  friend 
and  companion  in  arms  of  the  chief,  replaced  the  hand,  which  was 
almost  pulseless,  upon  the  pillow,  while  he  turned  away  to  conceal 
the  tears  that  fast  chased  each  other  down  his  furrowed  cheeks. 
The  last  effort  of  the  expiring  Washington  was  worthy  of  the 
Roman  fame  of  his  life  and  character.  He  raised  himself  up,  and 
casting  a  look  of  benignity  on  all  around  him,  as  if  to  thank  them 
for  their  kindly  attentions,  he  composed  his  limbs,  closed  his  eyes, 
and  folding  his  arms  upon  his  bosom,  the  father  of  his  country 
expired,  gently  as  thougli  an  infant  died  ! 

The  afflicted  relict  could  with  difficulty  be  removed  from  the 
chamber  of  death,  to  which  she  returned  no  more,  but  occupied 
other  apartments  for  the  residue  of  her  days. 

By  an  arrangement  with  government,  Mrs.  Washington  yielded 
the  remains  of  the  chief  to  the  prayer  of  the  nation,  as  expressed 
through  its  representatives  in  congress,  conditioning  that  at  her 
decease,  her  own  remains  should  accompany  those  of  her  husband 
to  the  capital. 

When  the  burst  of  grief  which  followed  the  death  of  the  pater 
patriae  had  a  little  subsided,  visits  of  condolence  to  the  bereaved 
lady  were  made  by  the  first  personages  of  the  land.  The  president 
of  the  United  States,  with  many  other  distinguished  individuals, 
repaired  to  Mount  Vernon,  while  letters,  addresses,  funeral  orations, 
and  all  the  tokens  of  sorrow  and  respect,  loaded  the  mails  from 
every  quarter  of  the  country,  offering  the  sublime  tribute  of  a  nation's 
mourning  for  a  nation's  benefactor. 

Although  the  great  sun  of  attraction  had  sunk  in  the  west,  still 
the  radiance  shed  by  his  illustrious  life  and  actions  drew  crowds  of 
pilgrims  to  his  tomb.  The  establishment  of  Mount  Vernon  was 
kept  up  to  its  former  standard,  and  the  lady  presided  with  her  wonted 
ease  and  dignity  of  manner  at  her  hospitable  board ;  she  relaxed  not 
in  her  attentions  to  her  domestic  concerns,  performing  the  arduous 
duties  of  the  mistress  of  so  extensive  an  establishment,  although  in 
the  sixty-ninth  year  of  her  age,  and  evidently  suffering  in  her  spirits, 
from  the  heavy  bereavement  she  had  so  lately  sustained. 

In  little  more  than  two  years  from  the  demise  of  the  chief,  Mrs. 
Washington  became  alarmingly  ill  from  an  attack  of  bilious  fever 
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From  her  advanced  age,  the  sorrow  that  had  preyed  upon  hei  spirits^ 
and  the  severity  of  the  attack,  the  family  physician  gave  but  little 
hope  of  a  favorable  issue.  The  lady  herself  was  perfectly  aware 
that  her  hour  was  nigh ;  she  assembled  her  grand-children  at  her 
bedside,  discoursed  to  them  on  their  respective  duties  through  life, 
spoke  of  the  happy  influences  of  religion  upon  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  of  the  consolations  they  had  afforded  her  in  many  and  trying 
afliictions,  and  of  the  hopes  they  held  out  of  a  blessed  immortality; 
and  then,  surrounded  by  her  weeping  relatives,  friends,  and  domestics, 
the  venerable  relict  of  Washington  resigned  her  life  into  the  hands 
of  her  Creator,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  her  age. 

Agreeably  to  her  direction,  her  remains  were  placed  in  a  leaden 
cofRn,  and  entombed  by  the  side  of  those  of  the  chief,  to  await  the 
pleasure  of  the  government. 

In  person,  Mrs.  Washington  was  well  formed,  and  somewhat 
below  the  middle  size.  To  judge  from  her  portrait  at  Arlington 
House,  done  by  Woolaston,  when  she  was  in  the  bloom  of  life,  she 
must  at  that  period  have  been  eminently  handsome.  In  her  dress, 
though  plain,  she  was  so  scrupulously  neat,  that  ladies  have  often 
wondered  how  Mrs.  Washington  could  wear  a  gown  for  a  week, 
go  through  her  kitchen  and  laundries,  and  all  the  varieties  of  places 
in  the  routine  of  domestic  management,  and  yet  the  gown  retain  its 
snow-like  whiteness,  unsullied  by  even  a  single  speck.  In  her  con- 
duct to  her  servants,  her  discipline  was  prompt,  yet  humane,  and  her 
household  was  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its  domestics. 

Our  filial  task  is  done.  Few  females  Iiave  ever  figured  in  the 
great  drama  of  life,  amid  scenes  so  varied  and  imposing,  with  so 
few  faults  and  so  many  virtues  as  the  subject  of  this  brief  memoir. 
Identified  with  the  father  of  his  country  in  the  great  events  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  nation's  independence,  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington necessarily  partook  much  of  his  thoughts,  his  councils,  and 
his  views.  Often  at  his  side  in  that  awful  period  that  "  tried  men's 
souls,"  her  cheerfulness  soothed  his  anxieties,  her  firmness  inspired 
confidence,  while  her  devotional  piety  toward  the  Supreme  Being 
enabled  her  to  discern  a  ray  of  hope,  amid  the  darlmess  of  an  horizon 
clouded  by  despair. 

After  a  long  life  abounding  in  vicissitudes,  having  a  full  measure 
of  sorrows  but  with  many  and  high  enjoyments,  the  venerable 
Martha  Washington  descended  to  the  grave,  cheered  by  the 
prospect  of  a  blessed  immortality,  and  mourned  by  the  millions  of  a 
mighty  empire. 
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JOHN   ADAMS, 

&.MONG  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  English  colonies  in  New  England 
was  a  family  by  the  name  of  Adams.  One  of  the  grantees  of  the  char- 
ter of  Cliarles  the  First  to  the  London  Company  was  named  Thomas 
Adams,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  of  those  who  emigrated 
with  Governor  Winthrop,  in  1630. 

It  appears  by  the  Governor's  journal,  that  in  1634  there  came  a  con- 
siderable number  of  colonists,  under  the  pastoral  superintendence  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Parker,  in  a  vessel  from  Ipswich,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  is  Braintree  in  Essex. 

There  was,  it  seems,  after  their  arrival,  some  difficulty  in  deciding 
where  they  should  be  located.  It  was  finally  determined  that  Mount 
WoUaston,  situated  within  the  harbor,  and  distant  about  nine  miles 
from  the  three  mountains,  and  whence  the  intrusive  merry  mountain- 
eer Morton  had  been  expelled,  should,  with  an  enlarged  boundary,  be 
annexed  to  Boston  ;  and  the  lands  within  that  boundary  were  granted 
in  various  proportions  to  individuals,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  the  new 
company  from  Ipswich. 

The  settlement  soon  increased  ;  and  feeling,  like  all  the  original  set- 
tlements in  New  England,  the  want  of  religious  instruction  and  social 
worship,  found  it  a  great  inconvenience  to  travel  nine  or  ten  miles 
every  Sunday  to  reach  the  place  of  their  devotions.  In  1636  they  be- 
gan to  hold  meetings,  and  to  hear  occasional  preachers,  at  Mount  Wol- 
laston  itself  Three  years  afterwards  they  associated  themselves  under 
a  covenant  as  a  Christian  Church  ;  and  in  1640  were  incorporated  as 
a  separate  town,  by  the  name  oi  Braintree. 

Of  this  town  Henry  Adams,  junior,  was  the  first  town-clerk  ;  and  the 
first  pages  of  the  original  town  records,  still  extant,  are  in  his  hand- 
writing. He  was  the  oldest  of  eight  sons,  with  whom  his  father, 
Henry  Adams,  had  emigrated,  probably  from  Brairaree  in  England,  and 
who  had  arrived  in  the  vessel  from  Ipswich  in  1634.    Henry  Adams  the 
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elder,  died  in  1646,  leaving  a  widow,  and  a  daughter  named  Ursula 
besides  the  eight  sons  above-mentioned.  He  had  been  a  brewer  in  En 
gland,  and  had  set  up  a  brewery  in  his  new  habitation.  This  esta 
blishment  was  continued  by  the  youngest  but  one  of  his  sons,  named 
Joseph.  The  other  sons  sought  their  fortunes  in  other  towns,  and 
chiefly  among  their  first  settlers.  Henry,  who  had  been  the  first  town  • 
clerk  of  Braintree,  removed,  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  Med- 
field  in  1652,  to  thac  place,  and  was  again  the  first  town-clerk  there. 

Joseph,  the  son  who  remained  at  Braintree,  was  born  in  1626  ;  waa 
at  the  time  of  the  emigration  of  the  family  from  England,  a  boy  ol 
eight  years  old,  and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  in  1694,  leaving  ten 
children, — five  sons  and  five  daughters. 

One  of  these  sons,  named  John,  settled  in  Boston,  and  was  flither  ot 
Samuel  Adams,  and  grandfather  of  the  revolutionary  patriot  of  that 
name. 

Another  son,  named  also  Joseph,  was  horn  in  1654 ;  married  Han- 
nah Bass,  a  daughter  of  Ruth  Alden,  and  grand-daughter  of  John  Al- 
den  of  the  May  Flower,  and  died  in  1736  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

His  second  son  named  John,  born  in  1689,  was  the  father  of  John 
Adams,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir.  His  mother  was  Susanna, 
daughter  of  Peter  Boylston,  and  niece  of  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  re- 
nowned as  the  first  introducer  of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox  in  the 
British  dominions. 

This  John  Adams  was  born  on  the  30th  October,  1735,  at  Brain- 
tree.    His  father's  elder  brother,  Joseph,  had  been  educated  at  Harvard 
College  ;  and  was  for  upwards  of  sixty  years  minister  of  a  Congrega 
tional  church  at  Nevvington,  New  Hampshire. 

John  Adams,  the  father,  was  a  farmer  of  small  estate  and  a  com- 
mon school  education.  He  lived  and  died,  as  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  done  before  him,  in  that  mediocrity  of  condition  between 
aifiuence  and  poverty,  most  propitious  to  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  individual  happiness.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  deacon  of  the  church,  and  a  select  man  of  the 
town,  without  enjoying  or  aspiring  to  any  higher  dignity.  He  was  in 
his  religious  opinions,  like  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  at 
that  time,  a  rigid  Calvinist,  and  was  desirous  of  bestowing  upon  his  eld- 
est son  the  benefit  of  a  classical  education,  to  prepare  him  for  the  same 
profession  with  that  of  his  elder  brother,  the  minister  of  the  gospel  at 
Newington. 

John  Adams,  the  son,  had  at  that  early  age  no  vocation  for  the 
Church,  nor  even  for  a  college  education.     Upon  his  father's  asking 
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him  to  what  occupation  in  life  he  would  prefer  to  be  raised,  he  an- 
•  swered  that  he  wished  to  be  a  farmer.  His  father,  without  attempt- 
ing directly  to  control  his  inclination,  replied  that  it  should  be  as  he 
desired.  He  accordingly  took  him  out  with  himself  the  next  day  upon 
the  farm,  and  gave  him  practical  experience  of  the  labors  of  the  plough, 
the  spade,  and  the  scythe.  At  the  close  of  the  day  the  young  farmer 
told  his  fatlrer  that  he  would  go  to  school.  He  retained,  however,  his 
fondness  for  farming  to  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

He  was  accordingly  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Marsh,  the  keep- 
er of  a  school  then  residing  at  Braintree,  and  who,  ten  years  afterwards, 
was  also  the  instructor  of  Josiah  Q,uincy,  the  celebrated  patriot,  who 
lived  but  to  share  the  first  trials  and  to  face  the  impending  terrors  of 
the  revolution. 

In  1751,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  John  Adams  was  admitted  as  a  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  and  in  1755  wsis  graduated  as  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  The  class  to  which  he  belonged  stands  eminent  on  the  College 
catalogue,  for  the  unusual  number  of  men  distinguished  in  after-life. 
Among  them  were  Samuel  Locke,  some  time  President  of  the  College  ; 
Moses  Heinmenway,  subsequently  a  divine  of  high  reputation ;  Sir  John 
Wentworth,  Governor  of  the  province  of  New  Hampshire  ;  William 
Browne,  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Province  of  JMassa- 
chusetts  Bay,  and  afterwards  Governor  of  the  island  of  Bermuda;  David 
Sewall,  many  years  judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  district,  and  afterwards  State  of  Maine  ;  and  Tristram  Dalton,  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States.  Three  of  these  had  so  far  distinguished 
themselves  while  under-graduates,  that,  in  the  traditions  of  the  College, 
it  was  for  many  years  afterwards  known  by  the  sons  of  Harvard  as  the 
class  of  Adams,  Hemmenway,  and  Loclie. 

John  Adams,  the  father,  had  thus  given  to  his  eldest  son  a  liberal 
education  to  fit  him  for  the  gospel  ministry.  He  had  two  other  sons, 
Peter  Boylston  and  Elihu,  whom  he  was  educating  to  the  profession 
which  John  had  at  first  preferred,  oi farmers.  In  this  profession  Peter 
Boylston  continued  to  the  end  of  a  long  life,  holding  for  many  years  a 
commission  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  serving  for  some  time  the 
town  of  Q,nincy  as  their  representative  in  the  legislature  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. He  died  in  1822  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  leaving  nu- 
merous descendants  among  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Quincy  and  of 
Boston.  Elihu,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revohition,  entered  the 
army  as  a  captain,  and  with  multitudes  of  others  fell  a  victim  to  the 
epidemic  dysentery  of  1775.  He  left  two  sons  and  one  daughter, 
whose  posterity  reside  in  the  towns  of  Randolph,  (originally  a  part  of 
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of  Exchequer  in  Eng-land,  authorizing  them  to  enter  tlio  houses  and 
warehouses  of  the  merchants,  to  detect  the  unlawfully  imported  goods. 
This  was  a  new  and  odious  process,  to  which  the  merchants  in  the  co- 
lonies had  never  before  been  subjected  ;  and  its  legality  was  immediate- 
ly contested  before  the  Superior  Court.  It  was  substantially  the  same 
case  as  that  of  the  general  search  warrants,  which  some  years  after  kin- 
dled so  fierce  and  inextinguishable  aflame  upon  the  prosecution  of  John 
Wilkes  in  London.  The  spirit  of  English  liberty  was  as  sensitive  and 
as  intractable  in  the  colonies,  as  it  ever  had  been  in  the  mother  coun- 
try. The  remark  of  Junius,  that  the  dogs  and  horses  of  England  lost 
their  metal  by  removing  to  another  hemisphere,  but  that  patriotism 
was  improved  by  transportation,  meant  by  him  for  a  sarcasm,  was 
a  truth  too  serious  for  the  derision  of  a  British  statesman.  The 
trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger,  at  New- York,  had  vindicated  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  the  rights  of  juries,  twenty  years  before  they  issued 
victorious  from  the  re-considered  opinions  of  Camden,  and  the  preva- 
ricating wisdom  of  Mansfield.  And  in  the  trial  of  the  writs  of  as- 
sistance, at  Boston,  James  Otis  had 


-"taught  tlic  age  to  quit  their  clogs 


"By  the  known  rules  of  ancient  Liberty;" 

while  the  search  warrants  for  the  Essay  on  Woinan,  and  the  45th  num- 
ber of  the  North  Briton,  and  the  Letter  of  Junius  to  the  King,  were 
slumbering  in  the  womb  of  futurity. 

John  Adams,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  attended  as  a  member  of 
the  bar,  the  trial  upon  the  writs  of  assistance,  and  witnessed  the 
splendid  exhibitions  of  genius  and  learning  exerted  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  by  the  pioneer  of  American  Independence,  James  Otis. 
Small  is  the  portion  of  mankind  to  whom  it  is  given  to  discern  the 
great  events  which  control  the  destinies  of  nations  in  their  seminal 
principles.  The  origin  of  the  American  Revolution  has  been  usually 
ascribed  to  the  Stamp  Act ;  John  Adams  had  seen  it  in  the  first  cam- 
paign of  the  seven  years'  war  in  1755.  He  saw  and  marked  its  pro- 
gress on  the  argument  of  James  Otis  upon  writs  of  assistance  in 
1762 ;  a  cause  which,  although  it  produced  great  excitement  at  the 
time,  would  scarcely  have  been  noticed  among  the  historical  incidents 
of  the  term,  but  for  the  minutes,  which  his  curiosity  induced  him  to 
take  of  the  trial  as  it  proceeded,  and  from  an  imperfect  copy  of  which, 
taken  afterwards  by  one  of  the  law  students  in  his  office,  the  account 
of  it  in  the  svibsequent  histories  of  that  period  has  been  published. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1764,  he  was  married  to  Abigail  Smith, 
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second  daughter  of  William  Smith,  minister  of  a  congregational 
church  at  Weymouth,  then  in  her  twentieth  year. 

This  was  the  memorable  year  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  from  this  year 
may  be  dated  his  first  entrance  upon  political  life.  His  friend  and  pa- 
tron, Gridley,  had  just  before  that  formed,  with  some  other  members  of 
the  bar  and  men  of  literary  taste,  a  small  social  circle,  who  met  once 
a  week  at  each  other's  houses  for  the  discussion  of  topics  of  literature 
and  law,  oral  or  in  writing.  Before  this  society  Mr.  Adams  one  eve- 
.ning  read  a  short  paper  of  Observations  on  the  Feudal  and  Canon  Law, 
which  he  afterwards  published  in  the  Patriotic  newspaper.  The  sen- 
sation which  it  produced  on  the  public  mind  was  so  great,  that  in  the 
following  year  it  was  re-published  in  London,  and  there  attributed  to 
the  pen  of  Gridley.  It  has  been  frequently  since  re-published,  and 
even  now  may  be  considered  as  a  worthy  precursor  to  the  declaration 
of  Independence. 

Popular  commotions  prevented  the  landing  of  the  Stamp  Act  papers, 
which  had  been  sent  from  England  to  be  used  in  all  processes  before 
the  judicial  courts. 

Thomas  Hutchinson,  at  once  the  Lieut.  Governor  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Province,  had  closed  the  sessions  of 
the  Court,  on  the  pretence  that  they  could  not  be  lawfully  held  but 
by  using  the  stamps. 

The  suspension  of  the  Courts  was  severely  felt  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince ;  but  especially  in  the  town  of  Boston,  where,  after  sometime,  a 
town  meeting  was  held,  at  which  it  was  determined  to  present  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Governor  and  Council,  that  the  Courts  of  justice  might  be 
forthwith  re-opened  ;  and  they  prayed  to  be  heard  by  counsel  in  sup- 
port of  the  petition.  This  was  accorded,  and  the  counsel  appointed 
by  the  town  were  Jeremy  Gridley,  then  Attorney-general,  James  Otis, 
and  John  Adams,  then  a  young  man  of  thirty,  and  not  even  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  town.  The  Governor  and  Council  had  not  ventured  to 
refuse  hearing  counsel  in  support  of  the  town  petition  ;  but,  perhaps, 
from  the  same  timid  policy,  would  hear  them  only  with  closed  doors, 
and  without  admitting  any  supernumerary  hearers.  They  suggested 
to  the  three  gentlemen,  who  represented  the  town,  the  expediency  of 
deciding  between  themselves  the  points  upon  which  they  proposed  to 
support  the  petition.  Mr.  Gridley,  the  officer  of  the  crown,  without 
entering  upon  the  question  of  right,  represented  only  the  general 
and  severe  distress  suffered  by  all  classes  of  the  people,  not  only 
of  the  town,  hut  of  the  whole  province,  by  the  suspension  of  all  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Judicial  Courts.  Mr.  Otis  argued,  that  from  this  unfore- 
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seen  and  unexampled  state  of  things,  the  nature  of  the  case  gave  a  right 
of  necessity,  aiitliorizing  tlie  Governor  and  Council  to  command  the 
re-opening  of  the  Court  until  the  pleasure  of  the  authority  beyond  the 
sea  conld  be  known.  Mr.  Adaims  assumed,  as  the  basis  of  his  argu- 
ment, that  the  British  Parliament  had  no  right  of  taxation  over  the 
colonies.  That  the  Stamp  Act  was  an  assumption  of  power,  unwarrant- 
ed by,  and  inconsistent  with,  the  principles  of  the  English  constitution, 
and  with  the  charter  of  the  Province.  That  it  was  null  and  void  ; 
binding  neither  upon  the  people,  nor  upon  the  courts  of  justice  in  the 
colony ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Governor  and  Council  to  re- 
qnire  of  the  judges  of  the  Courts,  that  they  should  resume  their  judi- 
cial Courts,  and  proceed  without  exacting  from  suitors,  or  applying  to 
their  own  records,  the  use  of  any  stamps  whatever.  This,  and  a  co- 
temporaneous  resolution  of  the  same  import,  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Province  by  Samuel  Adams,  are  believed  to 
have  been  the  first  direct  denial  of  the  unlimited  right  of  legislation  of 
Parliament  over  the  colonies  in  the  progress  of  that  controversy.  In 
tlie  argument  before  the  Governor  and  Council,  it  could  be  assumed 
only  by  Mr.  Adajis.  Mr.  Gridley  being  at  that  time  the  king's  At- 
torney-general, and  Mr.  Otis  having,  in  a  celebrated  pamphlet  on  the 
rights  of  the  colonies,  shortly  before  published,  admitted  the  right  of 
taxation  to  be  among  the  lawful  authorities  of  Parliament. 

The  Governor  and  Council  deferred  their  decision  upon  the  petition 
of  the  town,  and  before  the  period  arrived  for  the  next  regular  session 
of  the  Superior  Court,  the  intelligence  came  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  relieved  them  from  Ihe  necessity  of  any  decision  upon  it. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Adams  as  one  of  the  law  council  of  the  town 
of  Boston  upon  this  memorable  occasion,  was  at  once  an  introduction  to 
a  career  of  political  eminence,  and  a  signal  advancement  of  his  profes- 
sional reputation  as  a  lawyer.  He  had  already,  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  the  town  of  Braintree,  draughted  instructions,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Stamp  Act,  to  the  Rcjiresentative  of  the  town  in  the  general 
court,  which  had  been  ]iublished,  and  atiracted  much  notice  ;  and  he 
was  shortly  after  elected  one  of  tiie  select-men  of  the  town. 

He  had  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  and  warm  friendship  with 
Jonathan  Sewall,  who  had  married  a  Miss  Quincy,  a  relation  of  I\Ir. 
Adams.  Sewall,  a  man  of  fine  talents,  distinguished  as  an  orator  and  a 
writer,  had  commenced  his  career  as  a  patriot ;  but  liad  been  drawn 
over  by  the  artifices  of  Bernard  and  Hutchinson,  and  by  lucrative  and 
honorable  oflices,  to  the  royal  cause.  Through  him  the  office  of  advo- 
cate-general was  oiTercd  to  Mu.  Adaj-ms,  which  he  declined,  thougii 
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tendered  with  an  assurance  that  no  sacrifice  of  his  political  sentiments 
would  be  expected  from  him  by  his  acceptance  of  the  office.  He  was 
already  known  in  that  Court  by  the  defence  of  Aasell  Nickerson,  an 
American  seaman,  who,  in  self-defence  against  a  press-gang  from  a  king's 
ship  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  had  killed,  with  the  stroke  of  a  harpoon, 
their  commander,  Lieut.  Panton.  Mr.  Adams's  defence  was,  that  the 
usage  of  impressment  had  never  extended  to  the  colonies  ;  that  the 
attempt  to  impress  Nickerson  was,  on  the  part  of  Lieutenant  Panton, 
unlawful ;  and  that  the  act  of  Nickerson  iu  killing  him  was  justifiable 
homicide.  Although  the  commander  of  the  naval  force  on  the  Ame- 
rican station.  Captain  Hood,  afterwards  Lord  Hood,  a  name  illustrious 
in  the  naval  annals  of  Britain,  was  a  member  of  the  Court  which 
decided  the  fate  of  Nickerson,  he  was  acquitted  and  discharged  ;  and 
thus,  even  before  the  question  of  Parliamentary  taxation  had  been 
brought  to  its  issue  in  blood,  it  was  solemnly  settled  that  the  royal 
prerogative  of  impressment  did  not  extend  to  the  colonies.  That  pre- 
rogative, so  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  fundamental  principle  ot 
the  great  charter,  "  millus  homo  capietjir,'"  that  dark  spot  on  the 
snow-white  standard  of  English  freedom,  that  brand  of  servitude 
which  Foster,  from  the  judicial  beach,  stamped  on  the  forehead  of  the 
British  seaman  ;  tliat  shame  to  the  legislation  of  the  mother  country, 
was,  by  the  exertions  of  John  Adams,  banished  from  the  code  of  co- 
lonial law. 

In  the  inimitable  portrait  of  the  just  man  drawn  by  the  great  Roman 
Lyric  Poet,  he  is  said  to  be  equally  immovable  from  his  purpose  by  the 
flashing  eye  of  the  tyrant,  and  by  the  burning  fury  of  a  multitude  com- 
manding him  to  do  wrong.  Of  all  revolutions,  ancient  or  modern, 
that  of  American  Independence  was  pre-eminently  popular.  It  was 
emphatically  the  revolution  of  the  people.  Not  one  noble  name  of  the 
parent  realm  is  found  recorded  upon  its  annals,  as  armed  in  the  defence 
of  the  cause  of  freedom,  or  assisting  in  the  councils  of  the  confederacy  ; 
a  few  foreign  nobles,  La  I^-iyette,  De  Kalb,  Pulaski,  Steuben,  Du  Por- 
tail,  Du  Coudray,  and  a  single  claimant  of  a  British  peerage.  Lord 
Stirling,  warmed  by  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  stimulated  by  the  elec- 
tric spark  of  military  adventure,  joined  the  standard  of  our  country; 
and  more  than  one  of  them  laid  down  their  lives  in  her  cause.  Of  the 
natives  of  the  land,  not  one — not  Washington  himself — could  be  justly 
styled  the  founder  of  Independence.  The  title  of  Liberator,  since  ap- 
plied to  an  immeasurably  inferior  man  in  another  continent  of  this  he- 
misphere, could  not  be,  and  never  was,  applied  to  Washington.  Of 
the  nation,  formed  after  the  revolution  was  accomplished,  he  was  bv 
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the  one  people  placed  at  the  head  ;  of  the  revokition  itself,  he  was  but 
the  arm. 

North  American  Independence  was  achieved  by  a  new  phenomenon 
in  the  history  of  mankind, — by  a  self-formed,  self-constituted,  and  self- 
governed  Democracy.  There  were  leaders  of  the  people  in  the  seve- 
ral colonies  ;  there  were  representatives  of  the  colonies,  and  after- 
wards of  the  States  in  the  continental  Congress  ;  there  was  a  conti- 
nental army,  a  continental  navy,  and  a  continental  currency  ;  agents, 
flictors,  and  soldiers ;  but  the  living  soul,  the  vivifying  spirit  of  the 
whole,  was  a  steady,  firm,  resolute,  inflexible  will  of  the  people,  march- 
ing through  fire  and  sword,  and  pestilence  and  famine,  and  bent  to 
march,  were  it  through  the  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds — • 
to  Independence. 

The  objections  urged  from  time  immemorial  against  the  democra- 
cies of  former  ages  were,  the  instability  of  the  popular  will — tlie  im- 
petuosity of  their  passions — the  fluctuation  of  their  counsels,  and 
the  impossibility  of  resisting  their  occasional  and  transitory  animosities 
and  resentments.  Little  of  all  this  was  seen  in  the  course  of  the  North 
American  revolution.  Even  before  its  outset  the  people  were  trained  to  a 
spirit  of  self-control,  well  suited  to  prepare  them  for  the  trials  that  await- 
ed them,  and  to  carry  them  triumphantly  through  the  fiery  ordeal.  No 
event  contributed  more  to  the  formation  of  this  spirit  than  the  tragedy 
of  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  and  its  consequences.  To  suppress  the 
popular  commotions  which  the  system  of  Parliamentary  taxation  had 
excited  and  could  not  fail  to  provoke,  two  regiments  of  soldiers  were 
stationed  at  Boston  ;  and  becoming  daily  more  odious  to  the  inhabitants, 
were  exposed  to  continual  insults  from  the  unguarded  and  indiscreet 
among  them.  On  the  5th  of  March,  a  small  party  of  the  soldiers,  under 
command  of  Lieut.  Preston,  were  thus  assailed  and  insuked  by  a 
crowd  of  people  gathering  round  them,  imtil  they  fired  upon  them,  and 
killed  and  wounded  several  persons.  The  passions  of  the  people  were 
roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  indignation,  but  manifested  themselves 
by  no  violence  or  excess.  Lieutenant  Preston  and  six  of  the  soldiers 
were  arrested  by  the  civil  authority,  and  tried  before  the  Superior 
Court  for  murder.  They  were  so  well  advisod  as  to  apply  to  John 
Adams  and  Josiah  Q,uincy,  known  as  among  the  most  ardent  among 
the  patriots,  to  defend  them  ;  and  they  hesitated  not  to  undertake  the 
task.  The  momentary  passions  of  the  people  identified  the  sufler- 
ings  of  the  victims  of  that  night  with  the  cause  of  the  country,  and 
John  Ad  aims  and  Josiah  Quincy  were  signalized  as  deserters  from  the 
standard  of  freedom.     How  great  was  tlie  load  of  public  obloquy  under 
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which  they  labored,  hves  yet  in  the  memory  of  surviving  witnesses ; 
and  is  recorded  in  the  memoir  of  the  life  of  Josiali  Q,uincy,  which  the 
fihal  veneration  of  a  son,  worthy  of  such  a  fatlier,  has  given  to  the  world. 
Among;  the  most  affecting"  incidents  related  in  that  volume,  and  the 
most  deeply  interesting  documents  appended  to  it,  are  the  recital  of 
this  event,  and  the  correspondence  between  Josiah  Quincy  the  defend- 
er of  the  soldiers  and  his  father  on  that  occasion.  The  fortitude  of 
John  Adasis  was  brought  to  a  test  equally  severe  ;  as  the  elder  council 
for  tiie  prisoners  on  trial,  it  was  his  duty  to  close  tiie  argument  in  their 
defence.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  often  heard  from  indivi- 
duals, who  had  been  present  among  the  crowd  of  spectators  at  the 
trial,  the  electrical  elfect  produced  upon  the  jury,  and  upon  tiie  im- 
mense and  excited  auditory,  by  tlie  first  sentence  with  which  he  opened 
his  defence ;  which  was  the  following  citation  from  the  then  recent- 
ly published  work  of  Beccaria. 

"  May  it  please  your  Honors,  and  you.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury. 

"  I  am  for  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  and  shall  apologize  for  it  only 
in  tlie  words  of  the  Marquis  Beccaria.  '  If  I  can  but  be  the  instrument 
of  preserving  one  life,  his  blessing  and  tears  of  transport  shall  be  a  suf- 
ficient consolation  to  me  for  the  contempt  of  all  mankind.'  " 

Captam  Preston  and  the  soldiers  were  acquitted,  excepting  two, 
who  were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  an  offence  which,  being  at 
tiiat  time  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  was  subject  to  no  sharp- 
er penalty  than  the  gentle  application  of  a  cold  iron  to  the  hand,  and, 
except  as  a  warning  for  the  future,  was  equivalent  to  an  acquittal. 

The  town  of  Boston  instituted  an  annual  commemoration  of  the 
massacre  of  the  5th  of  March,  by  tbe  delivery  of  an  oration  to  the 
inhabitants  assembled  in  town  meeting.  This  anniversary  was 
thus  celebrated  for  a  succession  of  thirteen  years,  until  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  when  that  of  the  4th  of  July,  the  day  of  na- 
tional Independence,  was  substituted  in  its  place.  The  Boston  mas- 
sacre is,  however,  memorable  as  the  first  example  of  those  annual  com- 
memorations by  public  discourses  ever  since  so  acceptable  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

Within  two  months  after  the  trial  of  the  soldiers,  Mr.  Adabis  re- 
ceived a  new  testimonial  of  the  favor  and  confidence  of  his  townsmen, 
by  their  election  of  him  as  one  of  their  Representatives  in  the  General 
Court  or  Colonial  Legislature.  In  this  body  the  conflict  of  principles 
between  metropolitan  authority  and  British  colonial  liberty  was  perti- 
naciously maintained.  Sir  Francis  Bernard  had  just  before  closed  his 
inglorious  career,  by  seeking  refuge  in  his~own  country  from  the  in- 
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dignation  of  the  people  over  whom  he  had  been  sent  to  rule.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Thomas  Hutchinson,  a  native  of  the  province,  a  man 
of  considerable  talent,  great  industry,  and  of  grasping  ambition  ;  wiio. 
in  evil  hour  for  himself,  preferred  the  path  of  royal  favor  to  that  of  pa- 
triotism for  the  ascent  to  power  and  fortune. 

In  times  of  civil  commotion,  the  immediate  subject  of  contention  be- 
tween the  parties  scarcely  ever  discloses  to  the  superficial  observer  the 
great  questions  at  issue  between  them.  The  first  collision  between 
Hutchinson  and  the  two  branches  of  the  General  Court  was  about  the 
])lace  where  they  were  to  hold  their  sessions. 

Hutchinson,  by  instructions,  secretly  suggested  by  himself,  convened 
the  General  Court  at  Cambridge,  instead  of  Boston.  They  claimed  it 
as  a  chartered  right  to  meet  at  the  town-house  in  Boston  ;  and  hence 
a  long  controversy  between  the  Governor  and  the  two  houses,  which, 
after  three  years  of  obstinate  discussion,  terminated  by  the  restoration 
of  the  Legislature  to  their  accustomed  place  of  meeting. 

By  the  charter  of  the  colony,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  annually  elected  by  the  people  of  the  towns,  and  twenty- 
eight  counsellors  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  council,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Governor.  The  judges  of  the  Superior  Court 
were  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council ;  and  the  Governor. 
Lieutenant-governor,  and  Judges  were  paid  by  annual  grants  from  the 
General  Court.  In  ordinary  times  the  Council  had  always  been  more 
friendly  to  the  Executive  administration,  and  less  disposed  to  resist  the 
transatlantic  authority  than  the  House  ;  but  as  the  contest  with  the 
mother  country  grew  warmer,  and  the  country  party  in  the  House 
stronger,  they  dropped  in  their  elections  to  tire  Council  all  the  partizans 
of  the  Court,  and  elected  none  but  the  most  determined  patriots  to  the 
council  board.  The  only  resource  of  the  Governor  was  to  disapprove 
the  most  obnoxious  of  the  persons  elected,  and  thus  to  exclude  a 
few  of  the  most  prominent  leaders;  but  in  their  places  the  House 
always  elected  others  of  the  same  principles. 

Among  the  devices  to  which,  at  the  instigation  of  Hutchinson  him- 
self, the  British  Government  resorted  to  remedy  these  disorders,  was 
that  of  vacating  the  charter  of  the  colony;  of  reserving  to  the  King 
in  council  the  appointment  of  the  councillors,  and  of  paying  by  Par- 
liamentary authority  the  Governor  and  .Judges,  himself  The  drift  of 
these  changes  could  not  be  mistaken.  Hutchinson,  who  affected  the 
character  of  a  profound  constitutional  lawyer,  entered  into  long  and 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  rights  and  authority  of  Parliament  in  mes- 
sages to  the  General  Court,  which  were  answered  separately  by  re- 
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ports  of  committees  in  both  Houses.  In  tlie  compos'tioii  of  these 
papers  Mr.  Adams  w'.is  frequently  employed,  together  with  his  dis- 
tinguished relative,  Samuel  Adams.  For  the  discussion  of  profound 
constitutional  questions,  the  education  of  John  Adams  as  a  lawyer, 
had  pre-eminently  qualified  him  to  cope  with  Hutchinson  in  his  black 
letter  massages ;  and  for  the  arguments  on  chartered  rights  and  statutory 
law,  he  was  relied  upon  beyond  all  others. 

In  1772,  having  removed  to  his  primitive  residence  at  Braintree,  he 
ceased  to  represent  the  town  of  Boston  in  the  Legislature ;  but  he  was 
soon  after  elected  to  the  council,  and  negatived  by  the  Governor.  In 
1774  he  was  elected  one  of  the  members  from  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  to  the  Continental  Congress ;  and  on  the  first  meeting  of  that 
body,  on  the  5th  of  September  of  that  year,  took  his  seat  among  the 
founders  of  the  North  American  Union.  His  service  in  Congress  con- 
tinued until  November,  1777,  when  he  was  chosen  by  that  body,  in 
the  place  of  Silas  Deane,  a  joint  commissioner  at  the  Court  of  France, 
with  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee. 

He  embarked  for  France  on  the  13th  of  February,  1778,  ni  the  Bos- 
ton frigate,  commanded  by  Samuel  Tucker ;  and,  after  a  most  tempes- 
tuous passage  of  forty-five  days,  landed  at  Bordeaux  in  France.  The 
recognition  by  France  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaties  of  commerce  and  of  alliance  between  the 
two  nations,  had  taken  place  between  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Adams 
and  his  arrival  at  Paris. 

After  the  ratification  of  those  treaties,  Congress  thought  proper  to 
substitute  a  single  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  France. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  appointed  the  minister.  Arthur  Lee 
had  previously  received  a  separate  conmiission  as  minister  to  the  Court 
of  Spain.  Mr.  Adams,  without  waiting  for  a  letter  of  recall,  returned 
in  the  summer  of  1779.  in  the  French  frigate  La  Sensible,  to  the 
United  States.  The  French  minister  to  the  United  States,  the  Chevalier 
de  la  Luzerne,  together  with  his  secretary  of  legation,  since  highly  dis- 
tinguished through  all  the  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution,  Barbe  dc 
Marbois,  were  passengers  in  the  same  frigate.  They  arrived  at  Boston 
on  the  2d  of  August,  1779.  Precisely  at  that  time  the  convention 
which  formed  the  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts was  about  to  assemble,  and  Mr.  Adams  was  rctiirned  to  it  as  a 
member  from  the  town  of  Braintree. 

The  convention  assembled  at  Cambridge  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1779,  and,  after  appointing  a  committee  of  thirty-one  members  to  pre- 
pare a  declaration  of  rights,  and  a  constitution  for  the  Commonwealth, 
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adjourned  over,  on  the  7th  of  that  month,  to  the  2Sth  of  October  en- 
suing, to  receive  the  report  of  the  committee.  Ma.  Adams  was  a 
member  of  this  committee,  and  made  tlie  first  draught  of  the  declara- 
tion of  rights  and  of  the  constitution  reported  to  the  convention. 

But,  in  the  interval  of  the  adjournment,  Mr.  Adams  had  received 
from  Congress  a  new  commission  for  the  negotiation  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain  ;  in  pursuance  of  which  he  embarked  on  the  14th  of 
November,  at  Boston,  in  the  same  French  frigate  in  which  he  had  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  Her  destination  was  Brest ;  but  having 
sprung  a  leak  on  her  passage,  and  being  in  danger  of  foundering,  she 
was  obliged  to  make  the  first  European  port,  which  was  that  of  Ferrol 
in  Spain.  There  she  arrived  on  the  7th  of  December,  and  thence  Mr. 
Ada:\is  travelled,  in  mid-winter,  by  land  to  Paris. 

The  events  of  the  Revolutionary  war  were  not  yet  sufficiently  ma- 
tured for  the  negotiation  of  peace.  Soon  after  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Adams  to  this  service,  Henry  Laurens  of  South  Carolina,  then  -Presi- 
dent of  Congress,  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  United  Netherlands,  with  a  se- 
parate commission  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  money  in  that  country.  On  his 
passage  to  Europe,  Mr.  Laurens  was  captured  by  a  British  cruizer,  and 
was  lodged  in  the  tower  of  London  as  a  prisoner  of  state.  Mr.  Adams 
then  received  a  commission  for  the  same  service,  and  a  new  appoint- 
ment was  made  of  five  commissioners  for  the  negotiation  of  peace. 
These  were  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Jay,  Henry  Lau- 
rens, and  Thomas  Jefferson  ;  the  last  of  whom  was,  however,  prevent- 
ed by  the  circumstances  of  his  family  from  proceeding  to  Europe  until 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  In  July,  17S0,  Mr.  Adams  left 
Paris  and  went  to  Holland,  where,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  negotiation 
of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  it  was  necessary  to  procure  the  re- 
cognition of  the  L-nited  Slates  as  an  independent  power.  Tiie  nego- 
tiation lor  a  loan  was  a  separate  power  to  contract  with  individuals. 
In  both  these  negotiations  Mr.  Adams  was  eminently  successful.  The 
condition  of  the  United  Netherlands  at  that  time  required  a  different 
mode  of  negotiation  from  that  which  was  suitable  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  Continental  Europe.  They  constituted  a  free,  confederated 
republic;  with  a  prince  allied  to  many  of  the  European  sovereigns, 
and  especially  to  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Prussia,  at  their 
head.  The  politics  of  the  country  were  discussed  in  the  Legislative 
Assemblies  of  the  several  provinces,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press 
opened  avenues  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  In  point  of  form,  Mr. 
Adams,  as  the  representative  of  the  United  States  claiming  to  be  a  sovc- 
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reign  and  independent  power,  was  to  address  the  President  of  the  States 
General,  wliich  he  did  in  a  memorial  claiming  to  be  received  as  a 
public  minister  ;  but  setting  forth  all  the  arguments  suited  to  produce 
an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  favorable  to  the  objects  of 
his  mission.  Tiie  President  of  the  States  General  received  tlie  memo- 
rial, and  laid  it  before  the  Assembly,  who  referred  it  to  the  Legislative 
Assemblies  of  the  several  provinces  for  consideration ;  Mr.  Adabis 
caused  it  forthwith  to  be  published  in  the  English,  French,  and  Dutch 
languages  in  pamphlets  ;  and  it  was  re-published  in  many  of  the  news- 
papers and  other  periodical  journals  of  the  country.  No  public  docu- 
ment of  the  revolution  was  ever  so  widely  circulated  ;  for,  as  an  extra- 
ordinary state  paper,  it  was  re-published  in  every  country  and  every 
language  of  Europe.  Its  success  was  not  less  remarkable  than  the 
extent  of  its  circulation.  It  set  in  motion  the  whole  population  of  the 
Netherlands.  Popular  petitions,  numerously  signed,  poured  in  upon 
the  States  of  the  provinces,  praying  for  the  recognition  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  and  tlie  reception  of  Mr.  Adams  as 
their  minister.  The  similarity  of  the  condition  of  the  United  States 
to  that  of  the  Netherlands  in  their  struggle  for  Independence  against 
Spain,  strongly  urged  in  the  memorial,  became  a  favorite  topic  for  po- 
pular feeling  in  all  the  provincial  Assemblies.  The  Leyden  Gazette, 
edited  by  John  Luzac,  one  of  tlic  most  accomplished  scholars  of  the 
age,  and  one  of  the  purest  republican  spirits  of  any  age  or  clime,  was 
engaged  with  deep  and  fervid  interest  in  the  cause  of  America,  stimu- 
lated, even  to  enthusiasm,  by  the  personal  friendship  formed  with  the 
kindred  spirit  of  John  Adams.  Another  Frenchman  of  great  ability, 
and  highly  distinguished  as  the  author  of  the  best  history  extant,  in 
the  French  language,  of  the  United  Provinces,  A.  M.  Cerisier,  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Adams,  commenced  a  weekly  journal  under  the  title 
of"  the  Politique  Ilollandais,"  devoted  exclusively  to  the  communication 
of  correct  intelligence  from  America,  and  to  set  forth  the  community 
of  principles  and  of  interests  between  the  new  and  the  old  republic. 
Having  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  an  eminent  lawyer  at 
Amsterdam,  named  Calkoen,  that  gentleman,  who  was  a  member  of  a 
political  and  literary  society  which  held  private  weekly  meetings,  ad- 
dressed sundry  queries  to  Mr.  Adams  respecting  the  state  of  the  war, 
the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  United  Stales,  and  their  dispositions 
with  regard  to  the  cause  of  Independence  ;  which  he  answered  in  twon- 
ty-six  letters,  since  frequently  published.  They  were  read  and  dis- 
cussed at  the  meetings  of  the  society,  and  furnished  facts  and  argument 
for  the  friends  of  America  and  of  freedom  to  counteract  the  influence 
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and  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Englisli  party  or  Anj^loinanes,  always 
numerous  and  powerful  in  the  United  Netherlands.  The  armed  neu- 
trality of  the  north,  and  the  insolent,  domineering  tone  of  Sir  Jo.seph 
York,  the  British  minister  at  the  Hague,  contributed  to  the  excitement 
of  the  people  in  favor  of  the  American  cause  ;  and  after  patiently  wait- 
ing till  the  state  of  public  opinion  was  sufficiently  matured,  Mr. 
Adams  ventured  upon  a  step,  the  boldness  of  which  could  only  be  jus- 
tified by  success.  He  addressed  a  note  to  the  States  General,  which 
he  delivered  in  person  to  their  President,  referring  to  the  memorial 
which  he  had  twelve  months  before  presented  ;  proposing  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  between  the  two  nations,  and  demanding  a 
categorical  answer  which  he  miffht  transmit  to  his  sovereio-n. 

With  this  demand  the  States  General  ol  the  United  Netherlands 
promptly  complied.  Tiie  Independence  of  the  United  States  was  for- 
mally recognized  by  the  reception  of  Mr.  Adams  as  their  minister. 
A  commission,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  Provinces, 
was  appointed  to  treat  with  him  ;  and  with  them  he  concluded  the  treaty 
of  amity,  navigation,  and  commerce  of  Sth  October,  1782;  still  recog- 
nized at  this  day  by  the  United  States,  and  by  the  present  king  of  Hol- 
land, as  the  law  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  nations. 

While  condncting  this  political  negotiation,  Mr.  Adams  had  also 
contracted  with  three  banking  houses  at  Amsterdam,  a  loan  of  five  mil- 
lions of  florins,  at  a  yearly  interest  of  five  per  cent. ;  furnishing,  at  a 
critical  period  of  the  war,  a  most  seasonable  supply  to  the  exhausted 
treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  day  after  the  conclusion  of  the  commercial  treaty,  and  of  a  con- 
vention concerning  maritime  prizes  of  the  same  date,  Mr.  Adams  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  where  the  negotiation  for  peace  with  Great  Britain  had 
already  been  connnenced  between  his  colleagues.  Dr.  Franklin  and 
Mr.  Jay;  first  with  certain  informal  agents  appointed  by  the  British 
Government,  and  afterwards  with  Richard  Oswald,  formerly  commis- 
sioned by  George  the  Third  to  treat  for  peace  with  the  commissioners 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Tliis  negotiation  terminated  in  the 
preliminary  articles  of  peace  of  30th  November,  17S2;  succeeded  by 
the  definitive  treaty  also  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  September, 
1783. 

The  responsibilities  of  public  men  in  stations  of  high  dignity  and 
trust  in  ordinary  and  prosperous  times,  are  sufficiently  arduous  for  the 
trial  of  the  tempers  of  men  ;  but  the  labors,  the  anxieties,  the  perturba- 
tions of  mind  incident  to  the  condition  of  a  man  charged  with  the  duty 

of  maintaining,  in  a  desperate  conflict  with  oppressive  power,  not  only 
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his  own  cliaracter  and  honor,  but  the  existence  of  his  conntry,  can 
scarcely  be  conceivable  to  an  American  of  the  present  age.  They  stag- 
ger  the  firmness  of  the  most  intrepid  soul.  They  prey  upon  a  bodily 
Irame  hardy  as  the  Nemsean  lion's  nerve.  Blessed  with  an  excellent  na- 
tural constitution,  Mr.  Adams  had  in  early  youth  ever  plied  it  with 
intense  study  and  indefatigable  professional  labor  ;  from  the  time  that 
he  had  become  engaged  in  the  service  of  Iiis  country,  his  days  and 
nights  had  been  devoted  to  the  performance  of  his  duties.  In  the 
midst  of  his  negotiations  in  Holland  he  was  brought  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  the  grave  by  a  typhus  fever,  in  the  summer  of  1781,  at  Am- 
sterdam ;  and  a  few  days  after  the  signature  of  the  detinitive  treaty  of 
peace,  he  was  taken  with  a  slow  nervous  fever,  which  again  brought 
him  to  death's  door.  To  promote  his  recovery,  he  was  advised  by  his 
physician  to  indulge  himself  in  a  temporary  relaxation  from  public 
business  ;  and  in  October,  1783,  he  made  his  first  visit  to  England, 
where,  though  in  a  private  capacity,  upon  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
he  heard  the  lips  of  George  the  Third  on  his  throne,  announce  to  his 
people,  that  he  had  concluded  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
United  Slates  of  America. 

In  January,  1784,  he  was  suddenly  called  back  to  his  post,  in  Hol- 
land, to  negotiate  a  new  loan  of  two  millions  of  florins,  which  had  be- 
come necessary  for  the  punctual  payment  of  the  interest  upon  that 
which  had  been  previously  contracted,  and  which  he  efl'ected  upon 
terms  equally  advantageous.  On  his  return  to  the  Hague,  he  held 
conferences  with  the  Baron  de  Thulemeyer,  the  minister  of  the  great 
Frederic  of  Prussia,  commissioned  by  him  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  with  the  United  States.  While  engaged  in  this 
discussion,  Congress  had  appointed  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
and  Thomas  Jelferson,  commissioners  to  negotiate  treaties  of  commerce 
with  any  of  the  European  powers,  or  of  the  Barbary  States,  which 
mitjht  be  inclined  to  form  such  enofao-ements. 

The  commission  met  at  Paris,  in  August,  1794,  and  communicated, 
through  the  ministers  of  the  several  powers  of  Europe,  their  powers  to 
negotiate  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce.  But  under  this  commission, 
the  treaty  which  had  been  already  nearly  concluded  by  Mr.  Adams 
and  the  Baron  de  Thulemeyer  was  the  only  one  accomplished  in  Eu- 
rope. In  the  spring  of  1785,  Doctor  Franklin,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
four-score,  and  laboring  under  the  painful  disease  which  finally  closed 
his  illustrious  life,  returned  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
appointed  his  successor  at  the  Court  of  France,  and  Mr.  Adams  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  the  first  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
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States  at  the  Court  of  the  British  king.  Tiiey  still  remained  jointly 
charCTod  witji  the  commission  for  negotiating  treaties  of  commerce, 
under  whicii  was  concluded  a  treaty  wUh  the  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
and  a  commercial  treaty  with  Portugal ;  the  ratification  of  which  by  the 
Portuguese  Government  was  withheld,  under  the  controUng  influence 
of  Great  Britain  at  that  Court. 

In  May,  1785,  Mr.  Adams  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  George  the  Third  as  the  minister  of  the  Independent  Stales 
of  North  America.  He  was  authorized  to  form  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  of  the  most  liberal  character ;  but  a  proud  and  mor- 
tified spirit  had  succeeded  in  the  breast  of  the  monarch,  and  a  resent- 
ful and  jealous  rivalry  in  the  temper  of  the  nation,  to  the  cruel  and  de- 
solating war,  which  for  seven  years  had  been  waged  to  subdue  the 
North  American  people.  In  that  people,  too,  an  u-ritated  and  resentful 
temper  still  rankled  long  after  the  conflict  for  independence  had  closed. 
Mutual  charges  of  bad  faith  in  fxiling  to  execute  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  but  two  well  founded  on  both  sides,  continued  the 
alienation  of  heart  between  the  nations,  which  the  contest  and  the  se- 
paration had  caused.  The  British  Government  had,  indeed,  more 
than  plausible  reasons  for  declining  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty 
with  a  Congress,  which  had  not  even  authority  to  carry  into  execution 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  After  a  residence  in  England 
of  three  years,  in  June,  1778,  Mr.  Adams  returned  to  the  United 
States,  precisely  at  the  moment  when  the  ratification,  by  nine  States,  of 
the  constitution,  had  established  the  form  of  government  for  the  Union, 
under  which  we  yet  live. 

During  his  residence  in  England  he  had  composed  and  published, 
in  three  volumes,  his  Defence  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  United  States, 
— a  treatise  upon  Goverment,  afterwards  called  the  History  of  the 
principal  Republics  of  the  World  ;  a  work  which  has  contributed  more 
than  any  other  ever  written,  to  settle  the  opinions  of  mankind  upon 
the  great  question,  whether  the  legislative  power  of  a  free  state  should 
be  vested  in  a  single  assembly,  or  in  two  separate  co-ordinate  branches  ; 
incidental  to  which  is  the  question,  not  less  important,  of  a  single  or  a 
plural  executive.  Upon  these  points  there  is  now  scarcely  any  diversi- 
ty of  opinion  among  the  enlightened  theorists  of  Government. 

Just  before  his  return  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Adams  had  been 
elected,  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  a  member  of  Congress, 
under  the  articles  of  Confederation  ;  but  that  body  was  in  a  virtual 
slate  of  dissolution.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  had  receiv- 
ed the  sanction  of  the  people.     The  times  and  places  for  holding  the 
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elections  to  organize  tlie  new  government,  had  been  fixed  and  thn 
semblance  of  authority,  wliich  was  all  that  the  Confederation  Congress 
had  ever  possessed,  was  vanishing  even  before  the  fabric  of  its  more 
efficient  substitnte  was  completed. 

In  December,  17SS,  the  first  elections  were  held  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  at  which  George 
Washington  was  unanimously  chosen  President,  and  John  Adams 
was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Union  ;  and  four  years  afterwards 
they  were  both,  in  like  manner,  re-elected  to  the  same  offices.  At  the 
close  of  the  second  term,  Washington  declined  a  second  re-election, 
and  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  President  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  eight  years  of  Washington's  administration,  Mr.  Adams 
presided  in  the  Senate.  Throughout  the  whole  of  botli  those  terms  he 
gave  to  the  administration  a  firm  and  efficient  support. 

Wherever  there  is  Government,  there  must  be  councils  of  adminis- 
tration and  collisions  of  opinion,  concerning  its  mode  and  its  measures. 
In  all  governments,  therefore,  there  are  parties  which  necessarily  become 
braided,  and,  too  often,  entangled  with  the  personal  characters,  princi- 
ples, passions,  and  fortunes  of  individual  men.  No  sooner  had  the 
founder  of  the  Christian  fiiith  laid  the  corner-stone,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  purest  and  most  self-sacrificing  of  all  religions,  by  tlie  se- 
lection of  the  twelve  apostles,  than  ambition  and  avarice,  the  thirst  of 
place  and  treachery,  were  disclosed  among  them. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  the  result  of  a  compro- 
mise between  parties,  which  had  existed  from  the  first  formation  of 
the  American  Union.  It  drew  together,  by  closer  ties,  the  inliabitants  of 
an  extensive  country,  chiefly  descended  from  one  common  stock,  but 
greatly  diversified  by  the  varieties  of  climates,  and  of  soils  on  which 
they  had  settled,  and  the  oppositions  of  religions  and  political  opinions 
in  which  they  had  originated.  It  made  them  permanently,  and  by 
political  organization,  what  the  enthusiasm  of  a  common  struggle  for 
freedom,  common  sufferings  and  common  dangers  had  made  them  for 
a  time,  in  the  war  of  Independence,  but  which  the  imbecility  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  had  failed  to  sustain,  it  made  them  One 
People.  This  stupendous  monument  of  wisdom  and  virtue  was  ac- 
complished by  a  party — then  known  by  the  denomination  of  Federa- 
lists ;  a  name  which,  from  various  causes,  has  since  become  a  term  of 
reproach,  but  which,  at  that  time,  Washington  and  Madison  were  alike 
proud  of  bearing.  In  the  disjointed  condition  of  the  confederacy,  there 
was  but  one  man  whose  talents  and  services  had  rivetted  him  in  the 
gratitude  and  affections  of   all  his  countrymen,   and  that   was,  the 
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leader  of  the  armies  of  the  Revokition.  He  presided  in  the  convention 
which  formed  the  Constitution  ;  and  no  one  can  analyse  that  instrument 
without  perceiving  that  much  of  its  character,  and  expecially  the  con- 
struction of  its  executive  power,  was  adapted  to  him,  and  fashioned 
upon  the  preconception  tliat  the  office  would  be  occupied  by  him. 

Nor  was  this  anticipation  disappointed.  He  was  twice  elected  by 
the  unanimous  suflVages  of  the  electoral  colleges  President  of  the 
United  States.  But  he  was  scarcely  installed  in  office,  and  the  wheels 
of  the  new  machine  of  government  had  scarcely  began  to  move,  when 
the  spirit  of  party,  transferred  from  the  confederacy  to  the  constitution, 
sought,  in  the  principal  subordinate  officers  of  the  government,  leaders 
for  the  succession,  to  be  thereafter  seated  in  the  chair  of  Washington. 
These  leaders  immediately  presented  themselves  in  the  persons  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  Secreta- 
ry of  the  Treasury.  In  the  diversity  of  the  principles  of  these  two  men, 
conflict  immediately  sprung  up,  as  to  those  wliich  should  govern  the  ad- 
ministration. Those  of  Hamilton  were  more  congenial  to  the  mind  of 
Washington,  and  became  the  ruling  principles  of  the  administration  ,• 
upon  which  Jefferson  retired  from  public  office,  and  was  thencefor- 
ward looked  up  to  as  the  head  of  the  opposition  to  Washington's  ad- 
ministration. Before  the  close  of  Washington's  second  term,  Hamilton 
had  also  retired,  but  continued  to  support  his  administration. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  was  supported  by  the  party  which  had  sustained  the  adminis- 
tration. Jefferson  was  his  competitor,  as  the  leader  of  the  opposition. 
The  contest  was  close.  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  by  a  bare  majority 
of  the  electoral  votes ;  and  by  the  provision  of  the  constitution  tlien 
existing,  that  both  candidates  should  be  voted  for  as  President,  and 
that  the  person  having  the  higliest  number  of  votes  short  of  a  ma- 
jority should  be  Vice-President,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  to  that 
office;  and  thus  the  head  of  the  opposition  became  the  presiding  officer 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  next  election,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1800,  was  chosen  President  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1801,  the  official  term  of  Mr.  Adams  expir- 
ed, and  he  retired  to  his  residence  at  Quincy,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  was  but  a  continuation  of  that 
of  his  predecessor.  It  was  the  practical  execution  of  the  constitution, 
by  the  party  which  had  formed  and  fashioned  it,  and  had  succeeded 
against  a  determined  and  persevering  opposition  in  procuring  its  ac- 
ceptance by  the  people.     Mr.   Jefferson  had  availed  himself  of  the 
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passions  and  prejudices  of  tlie  people  to  obtain  the  possession  of  power, 
constantly  modifymg  his  opposition  according  to  the  fluctuations  of 
public  opinion,  and  taking  advantage  of  every  error,  in  the  policy  of 
the  federal  party,  to  which  an  odious  imputation  could  be  applied.  In 
the  course  of  their  common  service  in  Congress  during  the  War  of 
Independence,  and  in  tliat  of  the  joint  commission  in  Europe  after  the 
peace,  the  most  cordial  harmony  had  subsisted  between  him  and  Mr. 
Adams.  Their  views  of  the  French  Revolution  first  divided  them; 
and  upon  a  re-publication  in  this  counlry  of  one  of  Thomas  Paine's 
revolutionary  pamphlets,  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  note  to  tiie  printer,  recom- 
mended it  as  a  corrective  to  the  political  heresies  tlien  in  circulation. 
The  allusion  was  imiversally  understood  as  intended  to  apply  to  the 
publication  of  certain  essays,  under  the  title  of  Discourses  on  Davila, 
and  Jcnown  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Adajis,  disclaimed  all  such  intention  ;  but  his  subsequent  deport- 
ment, and  the  essential  diversity  of  their  opinions,  gradually  alienated 
them  from  each  other,  and  dissolved  the  personal  friendship  which 
had  subsisted  between  them.  During  the  administration  of  3Ir.  Jef- 
ferson there  was  no  personal  intercourse  between  them;  but  when  the 
great  questions  of  the  rights  of  neutral  commerce,  and  tlie  outrageous 
impressment  of  American  seamen  by  the  naval  officers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, brought  the  Government  of  the  United  States  into  imminent 
danger,  Mr.  Adam.?,  though  remaining  in  private  life,  sacrificed  all 
his  resentments  and  by  nnmerous  writings  in  the  public  journals, 
gave  the  most  efficient  support  to  the  administration  of  his  successor. 

In  1S09  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  was  succeeded  by  his  friend  and 
most  faithful  counsellor,  James  Madison.  During  his  administration, 
the  controversies  with  Great  Britain,  in  the  midst  of  which  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson had  retired,  rankled  into  a  war,  precisely  at  the  time  when  the 
tide  of  victory  and  of  triumph  was  turning  in  favor  of  Britain,  against 
Napoleon,  at  the  closing  stage  of  that  revolution  by  which  France 
had  passed  from  an  absolute  monarchy,  throngli  a  brutal  and  sangui- 
nary mock-democracy,  to  a  military  despotism,  and  thence  to  the  tran- 
sient resurrection  of  the  dry  bones  of  the  Bourbons. 

In  the  contests  with  Great  Britain  concerning  )ieutral  rights  and  im- 
pressment, which  had  preceded  and  led  to  the  war,  the  interests  of  the 
commercial  portion  of  the  community  were  most  immediately  and 
deeply  involved.  But  Mr.  Jefferson's  system  of  defence  consisted  in 
commercial  restrictions,  non-intercourse  and  embargoes,  destructive  to 
the  very  interest  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  main- 
lain.     Tlie  Caesarian  ambition  of  Napoleon,  and  his  unparalleled  sue- 
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cession  of  military  triumplis,  had  alarmed  the  American  politicians  of 
the  federal  school,  till  they  had  frightened  themselves  into  the  belief 
that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  all'ecting  universal  empire,  and  about  to 
become  master  of  the  world.  They  believed  also,  that  Great  Britain 
presented  the  only  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  design  ;  and 
in  this  panic-terror,  they  lost  all  sense  of  the  injustice  and  insolence  ot 
Great  Britain  exercised  upon  themselves.  The  restrictive  system  bore 
most  impressively  upon  New  England,  to  whose  people,  commerce, 
navigation,  and  the  fisheries,  were  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  they  felt  the 
restrictive  system  as  aggravation  rather  than  relief  When  the  \vm- 
came,  it  was  a  total  annihilation  of  all  their  modes  of  industry,  and 
of  their  principal  resources  of  subsistence.  They  transferred  their 
resentments  from  the  foreign  aggressor  to  their  own  Government,  and 
became  disaffected  to  the  Union  itself  The  party  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Madison's  Administration  prevailed  throughout  all  the  New  England 
States;  and  had  the  war  continued  one  year  longer,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  floating  projects  of  a  separation,  and  of  a  northern  con- 
federacy, would  have  ripened  into  decisive  action.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  ordeal.  Mr.  Adabis  constantly  supported  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Madison,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  at  Ghent,  in 
December,  1S14,  scattered  the  projects  of  the  northern  confederacy  to  the 
winds,  and  restored,  for  a  short  and  happy  interval,  the  era  of  good 
feelings. 

In  December,  1S20,  Mr.  Adajis  was  chosen  one  of  the  electors  of 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  ;  and,  together  with 
all  his  colleagues  of  the  electoral  College  of  Massachusetts,  voted  for 
thfe  re-election  of  James  Monroe  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  to  those 
offices. 

The  last  public  service  in  which  Mr.  Adams  was  engaged,  was  as  a 
member  of  the  convention  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  of  which  body  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
President.  Then  in  the  S6th  year  of  his  age,  he  declined  to  assume 
the  arduous  duties  of  that  station,  but  gave  his  attendance  as  a  mem- 
ber throughout  the  sessions  of  the  convention,  and  occasionally  took 
]ian  in  their  debates. 

This  election  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Adams  by  a  Committee  ot 
the  Convention,  with  the  following  resolutions  : — ■ 

"  In  Convention,  November  15,  1820. 

"  Whereas,  the  Honorable  John  Adams,  a  member  of  this  Convcn- 
lion,  and   elected   the   President   tliereof,  has,  for  more   than  lialf  n 
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century,  devoted  the  great  powers  of  his  mind,  and  his  profound  wis- 
dom and  learning,  to  tlio  service  of  his  country  and  mankind  : 

In  fearlessly  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  North  American  provinces 
against  the  usurpations  and  encroachments  of  the  superintendant  go- 
vernment : 

In  dilTusing  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  among 
his  fellow  subjects,  and  exciting  them  to  a  firm  and  resolute  defence  of 
die  privileges  of  freemen  : 

In  early  conceiving,  asserting,  and  maintaining  the  justice  and 
practicability  of  establishing  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  : 

In  giving  the  powerfid  aid  of  his  political  knowledge  ni  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  his  native  State,  which  constitution  be- 
came in  a  great  measure  the  model  of  those  which  were  subsequently 
formed  : 

In  conciliating  the  favor  of  foreign  powers,  and  obtaining  their 
countenance  and  support  in  the  arduous  struggle  for  independence  : 

In  negotiating  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  secured  forever  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  United  States,  and  in  defeating  all  attempts  to  prevent 
it ;  and  especially  in  preserving  in  that  treaty  the  vital  interest  of  the 
New  England  States: 

In  demonstrating  to  the  world,  in  his  defence  of  the  Constitutions 
of  the  several  united  States,  the  contested  principle,  since  admitted  as 
an  axiom,  that  checks  and  balances  in  legislative  power,  are  essential 
to  true  liberty : 

In  devoting  his  time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  the  nation,  in  the 
high  and  important  trusts  of  Vice-President  and  President  of  the 
United  States : 

And  lastly,  in  passing  an  honorable  old  age  in  dignified  retirement, 
ill  the  practice  of  all  the  domestic  virtues,  thus  exiiibiting  to  his  coun- 
trymen and  to  posterity,  an  example  of  true  greatness  of  mind  and  ot 
genuine  patriotism  : — 

Therefore,  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  convention,  repre- 
senting the  people  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  do  joyfully 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  testify  their  respect  and  grati- 
tude to  this  eminent  patriot  and  statesman,  for  the  great  services  render- 
ed by  him  to  his  country,  and  their  high  gratification  that,  at  this  late 
period  of  life,  he  is  permitted  by  Divine  Providence  to  assist  them  with 
his  counsel  in  revising  the  constitution  which,  forty  years  ago.  his  wis- 
dom and  prudence  assisted  to  form. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  twelve  be  appointed  liy  tlie  chair,  to 
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communicate  this  proceeding  to  the  honorable  John  Adams,  to  inform 
him  of  his  election  to  preside  in  this  body,  and  to  introdnce  iiim  to  the 
chair  of  this  convention. 

In  this  resolution,  honorable  alike  to  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massacliusetts,  to  their  representatives  by  whom  it  was  adopt- 
ed, and  to  him  whom  it  intended  to  honor,  is  contained  a  concentrated 
summary  of  the  life,  character,  and  services  of  John  Adams.  It 
closes  with  appropriate  dignity  his  career  as  a  public  man. 

Nor  was  he  less  exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of  private  and  domes- 
tic life.  As  a  son,  a  husband,  a  brother,  a  father,  and  a  friend,  hisatfec- 
tions  were  ardent,  disinterested  and  faithful.  His  filial  piety  not  exclu- 
sively confined  to  his  immediate  parents,  carefully  preserved  the  me- 
morials of  their  ancestors,  for  three  preceding  generations,  to  the  pa- 
triarch, first  settler  of  Braintree,  Henry  Adams,  and  he  caused  to  be 
erected  in  the  cemetery,  where 

"  Each  in  his  riiirrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
The  rudo  forc-futhera  of  the  hamlet  sleep," 

monuments  of  the  solid  and  simple  granite  from  the  soil  on  which  they 
had  settled,  recording  their  names  and  years,  spelt  by  no  unlettered 
muse,  but  embracing  in  the  inscription  of  little  more  than  those  dates, 
all  that  remains  of  their  short  and  simple  annals. 

In  the  common  experience  of  manlcind,  friendship,  the  pleasures  of 
which  are  among  the  choicest  enjoyments  of  life,  is  yet  a  sentiment  ot 
so  delicate  a  texture,  that  it  almost  invariably  sinks  under  the  collision 
of  adverse  interests  and  conflicting  opinions.  With  contests  of  opinion 
untainted  with  opposing  interests,  friendship  may  indeed  subsist  unim- 
paired ;  but  in  the  discussion  of  religious  or  political  opinions,  which 
divide  the  minds  of  men,  interest  and  opinion  act  and  re-act  upon  each 
other,  till  the  tender  bloom  of  friendship  withers  and  dies  luider  their 
chilling  frost.  So  fared  it  with  the  friendship  formed  by  Mr.  Adams 
in  early  life  with  Jonathan  Sewall.  So  fared  it  with  the  friendship 
formed  in  a  common  service,  in  the  trying  scenes  of  the  war  of  Indepen- 
dence, with  Thomas  Jefferson.  An  affecting  passage  in  his  diary  in 
1774,  records  the  pang  with  which  he  had  parted  from  the  friend  of 
his  youth,  and  an  intercourse  of  mutual  respect  ,and  good-will  was 
restored  between  them  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  A 
reconciliation  with  Mr.  JelTorson  was,  by  the  interposition  of  a  common 
friend,  effected,  after  all  collisions  of  interests  had  subsided  ;  and  for  the 
last  ten  years  of  their  lives  a  friendly  and  frequent  correspondence  was 
maintained,  witli  mutual  satisfaction,  between   them.     Many  of  those 
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letters  have  been  published,  equally  creditable  to  both  ;  and  that  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  upon  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Adams,  iu  October,  ISIS,  as  an  effu- 
sion of  sympathy  with  the  severest  of  earthly  afllictions,  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  tender  and  delicate  condolence,  has  never  been  surpassed. 

They  died  on  one  and  the  same  day,  the  jubilee  of  the  day  of  Inde 
pendeuce — a  coincidence  so  remarkable,  that  men  of  a  religious  turn 
of  mind,  in  days  of  more  devoted  faith,  would  have  regarded  it  as  a 
special  interposition  of  Providence,  to  stamp  on  the  hearts  of  their  coun- 
try, and  of  unnumbered  future  ages,  a  more  indelible  remembrance  of 
that  memorable  event,  and  of  the  share  which  they  had  jointly  taken  m 
its  imperishable  deed. 

The  death  of  John  Adams  occurred  on  the  4tli  of  July,  182G,  at  the 
moment  when  his  fellow-citizens,  of  his  native  town  of  (iuincy,  were 
celebrating  in  a  social  banquet,  to  which  he  had  been  invited,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Nation's  Independence.  His  physical  faculties  had 
gradually  declined  in  the  lapse  of  years,  leaving  his  intellect  clear 
and  bright  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life. 

Some  years  before  his  decease  he  had,  by  two  several  deeds  of  gift, 
conveyed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  townof  duincy,  his  library  and  seve- 
ral valuable  lots  of  land,  the  proceeds  of  the  income  of  which  were  to 
be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  stone  temple  for  the  worship  of  God, 
and  of  a  school-house  for  a  classical  school. 

Shortly  after  his  death,  the  worshippers  at  the  first  Congregational 
church  in  Q,uincy,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member,  determined,  with 
the  aid  of  his  donation  to  erect  the  temple,  which  was  done  in  the 
year  182S  ;  and  after  it  was  completed,  his  mortal  remains,  with  those 
of  the  partner  of  his  life,  were  deposited  side  by  side  in  a  vault  beneath 
its  walls. 

Within  the  same  house,  a  plain,  white  marble  slab,  on  the  righ. 
hand  of  the  pulpit,  surmounted  by  his  bust,  (the  work  of  Horatio 
Greenough,)  bears  the  following  inscription,  written  by  his  eldest 
son. 

Libertatem,  Amicitiam,  Fidem,  Rctinebis. 

D.  O.  M. 

Beneath  these  walls 

Are  deposited  tlie  mortal  remains  of 

JOHN    ADAMS, 

Son  of  John  and  Susanna  (Boylston)  Adams, 

Second  President  of  the  United  States. 

Born  is.  October,  1735. 
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On  the  fourth  of  July,  1776, 

He  pledged  his  Life,  Fortune,  and  sacred  Honour 

To  the  INDEPENDENCE  OF  HIS  COUNTRY. 

On  the  third  of  September,  1783, 

He  affixed  his  seal  to  the  definitive  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 

Which  acknowledged  that  independence. 

And  consummated  the  redemption  of  his  pledge. 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  1826, 

He  was  summoned 

To  the  Independence  of  Immortality 

And  to  the  JUDGMENT  OF  HIS  GOD. 

This  House  will  bear  witness  to  his  piety; 

This  Town,  his  birth-place,  to  his  munificence ; 

History  to  his  patriotism  ; 

Posterity  to  the  depth  and  compass  of  his  mind. 

At  his  side 

Sleeps,  till  the  trump  shall  sound, 

ABIGAIL, 

His  beloved  and  only  wife, 

Daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Q,uincy)  Smith, 

In  every  relation  of  life  a  pattern 

Of  filial,  conjugal,  maternal,  and  social  virtue. 

Born  November  4i,  1744, 

Deceased  28  October,  ISIS, 

Aged  74. 


Married '25  October,  1764. 

During  an  union  of  more  than  half  a  century 

'J'hey  survived,  in  harmony  of  sentiment,  principle  and  affection. 

The  tempests  of  civil  commotion  : 

Meeting  undaunted  and  surmounting 

The  terrors  and  trials  of  that  revolution, 

Which  secured  the  freedom  of  their  country  ; 

Improved  the  condition  of  their  times  ; 

And  brightened  the  prospects  of  futurity 

To  the  race  of  man  upon  earth. 

PILGRIM, 

From  lives  thus  spent  thy  earthly  duties  learn  ; 
From  fancy's  dreams  to  active  virtue  turn  : 
Let  freedom,  friendsliip,  faith,  thy  soul  engage, 
And  serve,  like  them,  thy  country  and  thy  age. 


BENJAMIN     FRANKLIN, 

LL.  D,,   F.  R.  S. 


Dr.  Franklin  was  unquestionably  a  very  remarkable  man ;  one  who, 
in  any  age  or  coimtry,  would,  by  the  mere  force  of  his  native  talents, 
have  made  a  respectable  figure  in  life.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
had  his  lot  thrown  liim  in  an  older  or  more  refined  community  than 
America  was  in  his  youth,  he  would  not  have  been  contemplated  as 
the  sun  of  the  system.  He,  like  many  other  chstinguished  characters, 
was  much  indebted  to  circunrstauces.  It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that 
he  had  many  conceits,  or  fancies;  that  he  was  by  no  means  without 
iiis  foibles ;  and  that,  in  his  own  plirase,  he  committed  some  great 
errors  m  the  early  part  of  his  career. 

This  is  not  said  with  any  view  of  detracting  from  the  eminent 
merit  of  Dr.  Franklin,  but  as  his  own  and  the  candid  opinion  of 
posterity ;  when  he  looked  back  upon  his  errors,  he  freely  confessed 
them,  pointing  out  to  others  the  rocks  and  quicksands  on  which  he 
struck,  or  into  which  his  passions  or  his  incUnations  had  plunged 
him.  Most  of  his  mistakes  seem  to  have  been  the  effect  of  constitu- 
tion, or  at  least  constitutional  organization  favored  their  growth.  His 
passions  were  not  violent ;  liis  atfections  were  rather  steady  than 
warm ;  his  sensibilities  rather  correct  than  acute. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Franldin  family  were  settled  at 
the  village  of  Ecton,  in  Northamptonshire,  England,  on  a  freehold 
estate,  of  about  thirty  acres,  more  than  three  hmidred  years  ago  ;  the 
eldest  sons  generally  having  been  blacksmiths.  "  Our  humble  family," 
observes  Franklin,  in  the  admirable  memoir  which  he  wrote  of  his 
own  life,  "early  embraced  the  reformed  religion.  Our  forefathers 
continued  protestants  through  the  reign  of  Maiy,  when  tliey  were 
sometimes  in  danger  of  persecution,  on  accomit  of  their  zeal  against 
popery." 

The  family  preserved  its  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, amongst  whom  was  Josias  the  father  of  Benjamin,  the  suliject 
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of  this  memoir,  became  non-conformists.  Marrying  early  ill  lifii, 
Josias  came  with  his  first  wife  and  a  few  children  to  America ;  Ben- 
jamin was  born  in  Boston,  January  17th,  1 706 ;  he  was  the  fifteenth 
of  seventeen  children ;  Ms  father  attained  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  and 
his  mother  that  of  eighty-five.  Over  their  grave  at  Boston,  some 
years  after  their  death,  our  philosopher  placed  a  stone,  bearing  the 
following  inscription :  — 

HERE  LIE 

Josias  Frankmn,  and  Abiah  his  wife;  they  lived  together  with  reciprocal  affection 
fifty-nine  years,  and,  without  private  fortune,  without  lucrative  employment,  by  assidu- 
ous labor  and  honest  industry,  decently  supported  a  numerous  family,  and  educated 
with  success  thirteen  children  and  seven  grandchildren.  Let  this  example,  reader, 
encourage  thee  diligently  to  discharge  the  duties  of  thy  calling,  and  to  rely  on  the  sup- 
port of  Divine  Providence. 

He  was  pious  and  prudent, 

She  discreet  and  virtuous. 

Their  youngest  son,  from  a  sentiment  of  filial  duty,  consecrates 

This  stone 

To  their  memory. 

The  father  had  emigrated  to  enjoy  religious  freedom ;  he  was  a 
tallow-chandler  and  soap-boiler.  Young  Franklin,  having  been 
intended  forthe  ministry,  was  sent  to  a  grammar  school  when  eight 
years  of  age ;  but  as  the  father's  circumstances  frustrated  that  design, 
he  was  taken  home,  and  employed  in  cutting  wicks,  filling  moulds, 
and  waiting  on  his  parents,  performing  in  fact  the  duties  of  an  errand 
boy  and  youngest  apprentice.  Not  liking  that  occupation,  in  which 
he  continued  two  years,  he  wished  to  become  a  sailor ;  but  it  was  at 
length  determined  that  he  should  be  a  printer ;  he  was  accordingly 
bound  to  one  of  his  brothers,  who,  having  learned  the  trade  in  London, 
had  returned  and  settled  in  Boston.  Previously  to  this,  the  youth 
had  evinced  a  strong  partiality  for  reading;  it  was  now  in  some 
measure  gratified,  and  conceiving  a  passion  for  poetry,  he  wrote  two 
ballads  on  local  subjects,  which  his  brother  printed,  and  then  des- 
patched him  about  the  town  to  sell  the  copies.  Finding,  however, 
that  prose  was  more  likely  to  become  his  forta  than  verse,  he  paid 
great  attention  to  a  volume  of  the  Spectator,  which  accidentally  fell 
into  his  hands  ;  his  nights  were  now  devoted  to  perusing  such  books 
as  his  limited  resources  enabled  him  to  obtain.  It  is  curious  and 
interesting  to  trace  the  progress  of  his  mind,  and  we  therefore  enume- 
rate some  of  the  books  which  thus  early  engaged  his  attention. 
Defoe's  Essays  on  Projects,  and  Dr.  Mather's  on  Doing  Good,  were 
among  his  earliest  studies  :  the  style  of  the  Spectator  delighted  him ; 
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in  his  memoirs  will  be  found  an  account  of  his  exertions  to  imitate  it. 
Aware  of  the  ditlicnlties  he  must  encounter  without  a  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  in  which  he  had  failed  at  school,  he  now  borrowed  a  little 
treatise,  which  he  mastered  without  assistance ;  he  tlien  studied  navi- 
gation. At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  read  Locke  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing, the  Port  Royal  Logic,  and  Xenophon's  Memorabilia. 

At  this  age,  he  adopted  a  system  of  vegetable  diet,  by  which  he 
saved  one  half  the  money  allowed  for  his  board  ;  and  he  states  tliat  by 
abstaining  from  flesh,  he  found  his  apprehension  quicker,  and  the 
faculties  of  his  mind  in  general  improved.  We  now  find  the  philoso- 
pliic  young  typographer  purchasing  books  with  the  little  sums  he  was 
enabled  to  save  by  the  frugality  of  his  diet. 

His  brother  commenced,  during  this  apprenticeship,  the  publication 
of  a  newspaper,  the  second  that  had  appeared  in  America.  After 
having  assisted  in  setting  the  types,  and  printing  the  paper,  young 
Franklin  was  sent  to  distribute  the  copies.  At  this  time,  though 
yet  a  boy,  he  enjoyed  the  singular  pleasure  of  being  the  adinired 
author  of  many  essays  in  the  periodical ;  a  circumstance  which  he 
had  the  address  to  keep  a  secret,  for  some  time,  even  from  his  brother ; 
but  on  its  becoming  laiown,  he  was  severely  lectured  for  his  presump- 
tion, and  treated  with  great  severity.  From  the  passionate  disposition 
of  his  relative,  who  even  went  so  far  as  to  beat  him,  he  regarded  ills 
apprenticeship  as  the  most  horrid  species  of  servitude.  "  Perhaps," 
says  he,  "  this  harsh  and  tyrannical  treatment  of  me  might  be  a  means 
of  impressing  me  with  the  aversion  to  arbitrary  power  that  has  stuck 
to  me  through  my  whole  life." 

It  so  turned  out,  that  one  of  the  political  articles  gave  offence  to  the 
general  court  of  the  colony ;  the  publisher  was  imprisoned,  and  for- 
bidden to  print  any  more  copies  ;  to  elude  this  prohibition,  Benjamin 
was  now  made  the  nominal  editor,  and  his  indentures  were  ostensibly 
cancelled.  His  brother  having  obtained  his  release,  our  youth  took 
advantage  of  this  act,  to  assert  his  freedom,  and  thus  escape  from  the 
ill  usage  he  had  been  subjected  to.  He  had  m  the  course  of  his  read- 
ing imbibed,  from  Shaftesbury  and  Collins,  those  sceptical  notions 
which  he  is  known  to  have  held  during  a  part  of  his  life.  The 
odium  to  which  these  subjected  him,  his  father's  displeasure,  and  his 
brother's  abuse,  seemed  to  leave  him  no  alternative  but  to  seek  anol  her 
home ;  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  embarked  on  board  a  small 
vessel  bound  to  New  York. 

Not  meeting  with  employment  in  that  city,  he  proceeded  to  Phila- 
delphia, where,  on  his  arrival,  he  did  not  think  it  prudent,  in  conse- 
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qTience  of  his  small  stock  of  money,  to  treat  himself  with  a  dinner 
He  therefore  bought  three  pennyworth  of  bread,  and  receiving  three 
large  rolls,  a  far  greater  quantity  than  he  expected,  he  made  a  satis- 
factoiy  meal  of  one,  and  gave  the  remaining  two  to  a  poor  woman 
and  her  children ;  his  whole  stock  was  now  a  single  dollar.  "  Who 
would  have  dreamed,"  says  Brissot  de  Warville,  "that  this  poor 
wanderer  would  become  one  of  the  legislators  of  America,  the  orna- 
ment of  the  new  world,  the  pride  of  modern  philosophy." 

Having  worked  for  a  short  time  with  a  printer  at  Philadelphia,  he 
attracted  Sir  William  Keith's  notice ;  Sir  William  was  then  go\-ernor 
of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  wished  to  see  a  paper  establislied; 
he  therefore  induced  Franklin  to  retiirn  to  Boston  and  sohcit  pecu- 
niary aid  from  his  father,  on  the  promise  of  great  encouragement  from 
the  governor.  The  father,  however,  refused  the  required  aid,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  too  young — only  eighteen — to  be  entrusted  with 
such  a  concern.  In  consequence  of  this  refusal.  Sir  William  said  he 
would  advance  the  sum  that  might  be  necessary,  and  our  tjTO  should 
go  to  England  and  purchase  the  requisite  materials,  for  which  he 
would  give  him  letters  of  credit. 

To  England,  therefore,  Franklin  went,  though  he  had  never 
obtained  the  promised  letters,  having  been  deluded  by  promises  of 
their  being  sent  on  board  the  ship  after  him,  and  hoping,  during  the 
progress  of  the  voyage,  that  they  were  in  the  governor's  packet,  and 
to  receive  them  on  its  being  opened.  Wliat  were  his  feelings  on  find- 
ing himself  in  this  just  expectation  cruelly  deceived?  The  letters 
delivered  to  his  keeping  had  no  reference  to  him  or  his  affairs ;  he 
was  in  London  without  money,  friends,  or  credit,  almost  three  years 
before  the  period  of  manhood.  His  freethinking  ideas  received  a 
check  when  he  remembered  that  Sir  William  had  agreed  wath  him 
on  topics  of  religion  :  from  the  disgracefol  abandonment  of  moral 
obligation  which  Franklin  experienced  in  him,  and  subsequently  in 
other  freethinkers,  he  began  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  principles 
of  those  who  lived  without  God  in  the  world.  The  moral  duties  are 
very  feebly  performed,  if  not  grossly  violated,  by  those  who  acknow- 
ledofe  not  the  force  of  relisfious  ties. 

In  liondon,  where  he  arrived  in  1725,  he  soon  found  employment 
at  Palmer's  printing-office.  "Wliilst  there,  happening  to  be  engaged 
on  a  new  edition  of  Wollaston's  "Religion  of  Nature,"  he  wrote  and 
printed  a  little  metaphysical  tract  by  way  of  answer,  under  the  title 
of  "  A  Dissertation  on  Libeity  and  Necessity,  Pleasure  and  Pain." 
On  reading  this  treatise,  his  master  complimented  him  on  his  talents 
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but  condemned  its  principles  as  abominable.  Tlie  pamphlet,  however, 
procured  him  an  introduction  to  Dr.  Mandeville,  who  promised  to 
present  him  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  but  did  not  keep  his  word.  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  hearing  that  he  had  a  purse  made  of  asbestos,  invited 
him  to  his  house,  exhibited  his  curiosities,  and  purchased  the  purse 
"or  a  handsome  sum. 

Although  guilty  of  some  excesses  while  in  London,  he  afterwards 
became  a  model  of  temperance  and  industry,  and  even  reformed  his 
brother  printers  by  his  example  and  exhortation. 

While  in  London,  he  continued  to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  books 
and  study,  and  in  1726,  after  a  stay  of  eighteen  months,  he  returned 
to  America,  with  Mr.  Denham,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  as  bis 
clerk,  on  a  salary  of  £50  a  year.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  that  his 
old  sweetheart.  Miss  Read,  had  been  induced  by  her  parents,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  neglect,  which  Feanklin  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  great  errors  of  his  life,  to  marry  another  man.  Extraordinary 
circumstances,  however,  prevented  that  couple  from  ever  living 
together ;  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  Franklin  married  the  lady, 
who  proved  an  excellent  and  invaluable  wife. 

His  truly  Avorthy  master,  Mr.  Denham,  died  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  year,  when  Franklin  returned  to  his  original  business,  first 
under  Keimer  his  former  master,  then  with  a  young  man  of  the  name 
of  Meredith  ;  they  printed  a  newspaper,  which  was  conducted  with 
ability,  and  acquired  for  Franklin  some  reputation ;  the  project 
was  very  profitable,  and  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
himself  as  a  political  writer.  He  also  opened  a  shop  for  the  sale  of 
books  and  stationery. 

In  1732,  having  had  leisure  for  both  reading  and  writing,  he  began 
to  publish  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,"  which  he  continued  with  great 
success  for  many  years.  "  The  Way  to  Wealth,"  extracted  from  that 
publication,  and  consistmg  of  numerous  and  valuable  concise  maxims, 
has  been  translated  into  various  languages,  and  inserted  in  almost 
every  newspaper  and  magazine  in  England  and  America. 

About  this  period,  Franklin  was  one  of  a  number  of  individuals 
who  originated  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia.  The  combi- 
nation was  at  first  small.  Franklin  printed  the  first  notices  of  the 
meetings  of  the  directors,  and  circulated  them  himself;  the  payments 
were  made  very  slowly,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  the  organization 
of  the  company.  The  subject  of  our  brief  biography  performed  the 
duties  of  librarian  for  a  short  period,  for  which  he  received  a  salary. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  project  was  agitated  of  erecting  the 
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present  ornamental  and  substantial  structure,  for  the  books  of  the 
institution,  Dr.  Franklin  intimated  that  he  should  bequeath  his  o%vn 
collection  to  the  company  as  soon  as  a  suitable  building-  might  be 
prepared.  This  intention  was  never  fulfilled ;  he  left  only  eighteen 
quarto  volumes  to  them.  The  statue  which  graces  the  front  of  the 
library,  was  executed  in  Italy,  by  order  and  at  the  expense  of  Wilhara 
Bingham,  Esq. ;  it  is  one  of  the  few  statues  of  marble  in  the  country, 
and  is  justly  admired,  if  not  for  its  strildng  resemblance,  at  least  as  a 
work  of  art.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  figure,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact  of  his  being  one  of  the  founders,  that  the  institution  has 
obtained  the  sobriquet  of  the  Franklin  Library. 

When  a  new  issue  of  paper  money  was  made  at  Philadelphia, 
Franklin  displayed  great  ingenuity  in  sketcliing  and  engraving  the 
border  for  the  notes,  and  in  conducting  the  letter-press ;  and  when  in 
want  of  new  letter,  as  no  letter-foundry  then  existed  on  the  American 
continent,  he  used  types  as  punches,  and  struck  the  matrices  ia  lead. 
He  also  made  his  own  printing-ink,  and  was  frequently  his  own 
joiner.  "  Reading,"  says  he,  "was  the  only  amusement  I  allowed 
myself.  T  spent  no  time  in  taverns,  gaming,  or  froUcs  of  any  kind ; 
and  my  industry  in  my  business  continued  as  indefatigable  as  it  was 
necessary.  My  original  habits  of  frugality  continued,  and  my  father 
having,  among  his  instructions  to  me  when  a  boy,  frequently  repeated 
a  proverb  of  Solomon,  '  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  calling,  he 
shall  stand  before  kings,  he  shall  not  stand  before  mean  men;'  I 
thence  considered  industry  as  a  mean  of  obtaining  distinction,  which 
encouraged  me  ;  though  I  did  not  think  I  should  ever  literally  stand 
before  kings,  which,  however,  has  since  happened,  for  I  have  stood 
before  five,  and  even  had  the  honor  of  sitting  down  with  one  (the  king 
of  Denmark)  to  dinner.    We  have  an  English  proverb  that  says, 

'He  that  would  tlirlve, 
Must  nsk  his  wife;' 

It  was  lucky  for  me  that  I  had  one  as  much  disposed  to  industry  and 
frugality  as  myself.  She  assisted  me  cheerfully  in  my  business,  fold- 
ing and  stitching  pamphlets,  tending  shop,  purchasing  old  linen  rags 
for  die  paper-makers,  &c.  We  kept  no  idle  servants,  our  table  was 
plain  and  simple,  our  fiirniture  of  the  cheapest.  For  instance,  my 
breakfast  was  for  a  long  time  bread  and  milk,  (no  tea)  and  I  ate  it 
out  of  a  two-penny  porringer,  with  a  pewter  spoon  ;  but  mark  how 
luxury  will  enter  famihes,  and  make  a  progress  in  spite  of  principle : 
being  called  one  morning  to  breakfast,  I  found  it  in  a  china  bowl, 
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with  a  spoon  of  silver.  They  had  been  bought  for  me  without  my 
loiowledge,  by  my  wife,  and  had  cost  her  the  enormous  sum  of  three 
and  twenty  shillings  ;  for  which  she  had  no  other  excuse  or  apology 
to  make,  but  that  she  thought  her  husband  deserved  a  silver  spoon  and 
china  bowl,  as  well  as  any  of  his  neighbors.  Tliis  was  the  first 
appearance  of  plate  and  china  in  our  house,  which  afterwards,  in  a 
course  of  years,  as  our  wealth  increased,  augmented  gradually  to 
several  hundred  pounds  in  value." 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  interesting  particulars  communicated  by  this 
eminent  man  himself,  for  the  benefit  and  amusement  of  his  country- 
men. His  industry,  frugality,  activity,  intelligence ;  his  plan  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  province,  for  introducing  improved 
systems  of  education ;  his  municipal  services,  made  him  an  object  of 
attention  to  the  whole  population.  He  was  consulted  by  the  governor 
and  council,  on  the  most  important  occasions,  and  soon  elected  a 
member  of  the  assembly. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  undertook  to  learn  Spanisii,  French, 
and  Italian;  and  when  he  had  nearly  mastered  them,  he  applied 
liimself  to  Latin.  He  was  prominent  as  a  founder  of  the  university 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  was 
instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  though 
he  has  received  more  credit  in  that  particular,  than  he  is  properly 
entitled  to,  as  the  records  of  that  charity  sufficiently  show.  We  do 
not  design  to  take  from  Dr.  Franklin,  any  praise  to  which  he  is 
fairly  entitled;  fortunately  for  his  fame,  he  does  not  require  any 
adventitious  aid  to  command  our  reverence,  and  that  of  all  posterity. 

Dr.  Franklin  started  in  1741  the  "General  Magazine  and  His- 
torical Chronicle,"  and  invented  in  1742,  the  Franklin  stove ;  for  this 
improvement  on  the  old  fashioned  open  fireplace,  he  refused  a  patent, 
on  the  ground  that  such  inventions  ought  to  be  made  universally 
subservient  to  the  common  good  of  mankind ;  an  example  which  the 
citizens  of  this  nation  have  been  slow  to  follow.  This  stove,  though 
still  occasionally  seen,  is  in  turn  superseded  by  later  improvements, 
and  the  general  introduction  of  anthracite.  Being  in  Boston,  in  1740, 
he  witnessed  some  experiments  in  electricity ;  they  were  imperfectly 
performed,  but  were  nevertheless  the  origin  of  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant discoveries  in  natural  philosophy,  which  alone  would  have  been 
fame  enough  to  have  established  a  claim  to  iminortality. 

Upon  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  he  repeated  the  same  experiments 
with  complete  success,  and  adding  others,  of  which  some  accounts 
had  reached  him  from  FiUgland,  tlic  science  for  a  time  wholly  occu- 
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pied  his  ambition.  He  acquired  by  practice  a  dexterity  in  performing 
those  experiments,  and  soon  diffused  his  fame  through  the  world,  and 
drew  upon  his  native  country  the  regard  and  attention  of  all  Europe. 
He  was  the  first  who  fired  gun-powder,  gave  magnetism  to  needles  of 
steel,  melted  metals,  and  killed  animals  of  considerable  size,  by  means 
of  electricity. 

The  various  steps  by  which  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  this  science, 
are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  here.  A  relation  of  his  experi- 
ments was  communicated  by  Franklin  himself,  in  letters  to  a  friend 
in  London.  "  Nothing,"  says  Priestley,  "  was  ever  written  on  the 
subject  of  electricity  more  justly  admired,  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  than 
these  letters.  Electricians  everjrwhere  employed  themselves  in  repeat- 
ing his  experiments,  or  exhibiting  them  for  money.  All  the  world 
in  a  manner,  even  kings  themselves,  flocked  to  see  them,  and  all 
retired  full  of  admiration  for  the  invention  of  them."  On  the  conti- 
nent his  discoveries  were  made  public  by  the  celebrated  Buffon ;  the 
experiments  were  repeated  by  M.  de  Loz,  before  Louis  XV.,  and  were 
verified  by  many  other  philosophers.  In  Turin,  by  Father  Beccaria: 
in  Russia,  by  Professor  Richmann,  who,  in  the  experiment  of  the  kite_ 
perished  by  a  stroke  of  lightning. 

The  rights  of  the  colonies  had  ever  been  a  favorite  subject,  which 
he  advocated  both  with  his  pen  and  in  private,  as  our  dearest  prero- 
gative. It  was  determined  to  hold  a  general  congress  at  Albany ;  to 
this,  Franklin  was  named  as  deputy,  and  on  the  route,  he  digested 
a  plan  of  union,  regulating  all  the  great  political  interests  of  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country.  His  plan  was  adopted,  congress 
proposing  a  general  government  for  the  provinces,  to  be  administered 
by  a  president  appointed  by  the  crown,  assisted  by  a  grand  council,  to 
be  chosen  by  the  various  provincial  assemblies ;  the  council  was  to 
have  the  power  of  laying  taxes  for  the  common  exigencies.  This 
Albany  -plan,  as  it  was  called,  although  unanimously  sanctioned  by 
congress,  was  rejected  by  the  board  of  trade,  as  savoring  too  mucli  of 
the  democratic,  and  by  the  assemblies,  as  having  too  much  of  the 
influence  of  the  mother  country. 

Appointed  deputy  post-master-gencral  in  1751,  he  applied  his  mind 
to  facilitating  the  intercourse  between  the  different  settled  portions  of 
the  continent.  In  this  he  met  with  frequent  difficulties  incident  to  a 
new  country,  wliere  the  want  of  roads  formed  an  almost  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  the  best  laid  schemes  ;  but  he  persevered,  and  to  him 
we  are  indebted  for  some  suggestions  which,  having  been  acted  on, 
have  served  to  perfect  the  present  admirable  system  of  transportation, 
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which  equahzes  so  rapidly  the  very  distant  points  of  our  vast  country. 
In  his  ofiicia-1  capacity,  he  advanced  large  sunis  from  his  private  funds 
to  assist  General  Braddock,  though  he  feared  the  result  of  his  expedi- 
tion, and  had  made  some  fruitless  suggestions  with  regard  to  its  con- 
duct. When  Braddock's  defeat  was  ascertained,  he  introduced  a  bill 
for  establishing  a  volunteer  mihtia ;  he  accepted  a  commission  as  a 
commander,  and  raised  a  corps  of  five  hundred  and  sixty  men,  with 
whom  he  went  through  a  laborious  campaign,  and  was  chosen  colonel 
after  his  return,  by  the  officers  of  a  regiment. 

The  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  claiming  to  be  exempted  from 
taxation,  an  unpleasant  dispute  arose,  and  Colonel  Franklin  was 
deputed  by  the  provincial  assembly,  in  1757,  to  visit  England  as  their 
agent.  He  published  soon  after  a  large  work,  entitled  the  "  Historical 
Review,"  which  was  much  liked,  and  increased  his  reputation,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  he  received  the  additional  appointment  of 
agent  for  the  provinces  of  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  and  Georgia. 
The  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  now  conferred  on  him  by  the 
university  of  Oxford,  as  weU  as  by  those  in  Scotland,  and  the  Royal 
iSociety  elected  him  a  fellow. 

The  personal  connections  which  Dr.  Franklin  formed  during  this 
residence  in  England,  were  of  the  most  valuable  and  distmguished 
kind ;  he  corresponded  extensively  with  the  most  eminent  individuals 
of  the  continent,  and  his  letters  to  his  friends  and  constituents  must  have 
occupied  much  of  his  time.  A  volume,  edited  by  Dr.  Jared  Sparks, 
of  his  "Familiar  Letters,"  assists  us  very  greatly  in  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  his  private  character,  while  the  "Diplomatic  Correspond- 
ence," published  by  the  order  of  congress,  proves  how  sincerely  he 
loved  his  native  country,  and  what  care  he  took  of  her  interests  while 
residing  in  his  official  capacity  at  the  court  of  France.  These  letters, 
added  to  his  own  memoirs  and  works,  afford  ample  evidence,  if  any 
were  wanting,  of  the  striking  union  of  a  cultivated  mind  with  a  native 
and  brilliant  imagination. 

He  returned  to  America  in  1762,  and  would  have  gladly  rested 
himself  in  the  bosom  of  domestic  life,  surrounded  by  his  fellow  citizens, 
who  appreciated  his  talents  and  respected  his  patriotism;  but  in  this 
he  was  destined  to  be  disappointed.  New  difficulties  arose  between 
the  province  and  the  proprietaries,  and  Franklin  was  again  invested 
with  the  appointment  of  agent,  in  1764.  New  and  important  events 
were  on  the  eve  of  transpiring,  and  Franklin  appeared  in  England, 
no  longer  as  simply  a  colonial  agent,  but  as  the  representative  of 
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America.     Thirty-nine  years  had  elapsed  since  his  first  landing  oij 
the  British  shore  as  a  destitute  and  forlorn,  nay,  a  deluded  mechanic. 

Great  Britain  had  already  announced  the  project  of  taxing  her 
colonies,  and  Dr.  Franklin  was  the  bearer  of  a  remonstrance  from 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania  against  it,  which  he  presented  to  Mr. 
Grenville  before  the  passage  of  the  justly  odious  stamp  act.  Through- 
out the  existence  of  that  measure,  he  opposed  its  operations  in  every 
possible  mode,  bending  the  energies  of  his  prolific  mind,  to  prove  the 
unconstitutionality  as  well  as  the  impolicy  of  casting  a  yoke  on  the 
shoulders  of  an  indignant  community  who  were  likely  to  bear  it  with 
an  ill  grace. 

His  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  highly  praiseworthy.  AVhcn 
the  repeal  was  about  to  be  attempted,  it  was  concerted  by  his  friends, 
that  he  should  appear  before  the  house  of  commons,  and  be  examined 
on  the  whole  question  at  issue.  Here  he  displayed  (February  3d, 
1766,)  so  much  firmness,  readiness,  and  epigrammatic  simplicity  of 
manner,  and  information  so  much  to  the  point  on  subjects  of  com- 
merce, policy  of  government,  finance,  &c. ;  his  precision  of  language 
was  so  remarkable,  that  the  effect  was  irresistible,  and  the  repeal 
inevitable. 

Dr.  Franklin  became  still  more  bold  and  vehement  in  his  expos- 
tulations, on  the  passage  of  the  revenue  acts  of  1767.  He  then  openly 
predicted  to  the  EngUsh,  that  general  resistance  by  the  colonies,  and 
a  separation  from  the  mother  country,  \vould  be  the  inevitable  result 
of  those  and  other  similar  measures  of  the  ministry.  These  were, 
however,  madly  pursued;  Franklin  saw  the  coming  storm  with  a 
clear  vision  and  undaunted  firmness ;  but  he  continued  to  adhere  to 
his  original  plan,  to  make  every  eflbrt  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  in 
FiUgland,  to  arrest  the  ministry  in  their  infatuation,  and  to  inculcate 
proper  moderation  and  patience,  as  well  as  constancy  and  unanimity, 
on  the  part  of  his  countrymen.  He  took  every  suitable  means,  at  the 
same  time,  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  British  government,  aware 
of  the  importance  of  such  a  standing  to  enable  him  to  serve  his 
country  effectually ;  but  he  ceased  not  to  proclaim  the  rights,  justify 
the  proceedings,  and  animate  the  courage  of  the  suffering  colonists. 
He  was  not  ignorant,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  that  this  course  would 
render  him  suspected,  in  England  of  being  too  much  an  American, 
and  in  America,  of  being  too  much  of  an  Englishman."  This  he 
braved  in  the  conscious  panoply  of  his  own  esteem,  and  continued  to 
serve  his  country  till  circumstances,  which  we  shall  briefly  hint  at, 
induced  him  ha  tily  to  embark  for  home. 
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His  transmission  of  the  celebrated  letters  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver, 
in  1772,  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands,  is  matter  of  history,  and 
not  the  least  memorable  of  his  acts  at  this  opening  period  of  the 
American  revolution.  His  own  share  in  the  transaction  was  immedi- 
ately avowed,  though  he  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  divulge  the 
names  of  the  persons  from  whom  he  had  received  those  documents. 
Tlie  Massachusetts  assembly,  indignant  in  consequence  of  these  letters, 
petitioned  the  ministry,  through  Dr.  Franklin,  when  he  was  imme- 
diately held  up  as  the  mark  for  the  virulent  abuse,  the  hatred  and 
ridicule  of  the  periodical  press,  who  would  fain  have  extended  the 
feeling  to  the  whole  nation.  The  spirit  and  wit  with  which  he  met 
the  conflict,  are  particularly  exemplified  in  his  two  satirical  papers ; 
"  The  Prussian  Edict,"  and  the  "  Rules  for  Reducing  a  Great  Empire 
to  a  Small  One." 

When  the  petition  was  discussed  before  the  privy  council,  Franklin 
was  present.  Wedderburn,  (afterwards  Lord  Loughborough,)  the 
solicitor-general,  assailed  him  in  a  very  ungentlemanly  and  undignified 
manner,  descending  even  to  coarse  invective.  He  styled  the  venera- 
ble philosopher,  and  official  representative  of  four  of  the  American 
provinces,  a  "thief  and  a  murderer,"  who  had  "forfeited  all  the 
respect  of  society  and  of  men."  This  impotent  rage  only  tended 
still  further  to  inflame  the  breasts  of  the  petitioners,  who  now  saw 
their  agent  dismissed  from  his  place  of  deputy  postmaster-general.  A 
chancery  suit  was  instituted  in  relation  to  the  letters,  with  a  view  of 
preventing  him  from  entering  upon  his  own  vindication. 

Notwithstanding  this  treatment,  the  British  ministry  knew  their 
man  too  well  to  leave  any  means  in  their  power  untried  to  remove 
the  republican  notions  which  had  taken  root  in  his  bosom.  Attempts 
were  actually  made,  as  the  schism  between  the  two  countries  widened, 
to  corrupt  the  man  they  had  discovered  they  had  no  power  to  intimi- 
date ;  "  any  reward,"  "unlimited  recompense,"  "honor  and  recompense 
beyond  his  expectations,"  were  held  up  to  him  to  induce  a  change  of 
conduct.  But  they  all  proved  unavailing,  for  he  was  as  inaccessible 
to  bribery  as  to  threats.  He  was  about  this  time  directed  to  present 
the  famous  petition  of  the  first  American  congress. 

At  the  period  when  Lord  Chatham  proposed  his  plan  for  a  recon- 
ciliation oetween  the  colonies  and  the  parent  country.  Dr.  Franklin 
attended  behind  the  bar,  in  the  house  of  lords.  While  Chatham  was 
using  his  powerful  eloquence  in  favor  of  his  plan  of  pacification,  he 
eulogized  Franklin  as  "  one  whom  Europe  held  in  high  estimation 
for  his  knowledge  and  wisdom ;  who  was  an  honor,  not  to  the  Eng- 
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lish  nation  only,  but  to  human  nature."  This,  from  such  a  speaker 
must  be  admitted  as  high  praise. 

He  soon  after  was  informed  tliat  it  was  the  intention  of  ministers  to 
arrest  him,  as  guilty  of  fomenting  a  rebellious  spirit  m  the  colonies, 
and  he  immediately  embarked  for  America,  where  he  was  enthusias- 
tically received,  and  immediately  elected  a  member  of  congress. 

Dr.  Franklin  served  on  many  of  the  most  arduous  of  the  com- 
mittees of  that  body,  particularly  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
safety,  and  of  that  of  foreign  correspondence,  where  he  exerted  all  his 
influence  in  favor  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  which 
instrument  he  was  one  of  the  signers. 

Supplies  from  abroad  becoming  necessary  to  the  infant  republic.  Dr. 
Franklin  was  sent  to  France,  in  1776,  as  commissioner  plenipoten- 
tiary to  that  court,  where  he  soon  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  though  not  at  first  pubhcly  recognised. 
The  reception  of  information  that  Burgoyne  had  surrendered,  put  a 
new  aspect  upon  our  affairs  abroad,  and  our  plenipotentiary  had  the 
happiness  to  conclude  the  first  treaty  of  the  new  states,  with  a  foreign 
power,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1778.  The  American  was  now  in 
high  favor  at  court,  sought  for  in  all  circles  of  fashionable  society,  and 
extremely  useful  in  forwarding  the  views  of  his  government,  furnish- 
ing supplies,  and  corresponding  with  the  proiuinent  leaders  of  the 
revolution. 

While  resident  there,  he  produced  a  work  entitled  "  Comparison  of 
Great  Britain  and  America,  as  to  Credit,"  by  the  publication  of  which 
he  did  much  to  establish  the  credit  of  America,  throughout  Europe  ; 
it  appeared  in  1777.  The  treaty  with  France,  and  the  capture  of 
Burgoyne,  created  of  course  a  great  sensation  in  England,  and  no 
sooner  were  they  Icnown  than  the  British  ministiy  began  to  talk  of  a 
reconciliation.  Efforts,  plain  and  insidious,  were  made  to  sound 
Franklin  as  to  the  terms  that  might  probably,  be  obtained ;  his 
answer  uniformly  was,  "  nothing  but  mdependence."  He  had  next 
to  guard  against  the  attempts  made  to  separate  France  from  our 
interests,  and  succeeded  in  defeating  them.  He  was  now  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  negotiating  the  peace  with  the  mother  country. 

These  negotiations  liiirly  closed,  he  earnestly  requested,  in  1782, 
to  be  recalled,  statmg  his  anxiety  to  be  again  in  the  bosom  of  his 
fiimily ;  but  this  was  refused.  He  continued  in  Paris,  where  liis  vene- 
rable age,  his  simplicity  of  manners,  his  scientific  reputation,  the  ease, 
gaiety,  and  richness  of  his  conversation — all  contributed  to  render 
him   an   object   of  admiration   to  courtiers,  ladles  of  high  rank,  and 
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savans.  He  regularly  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  which  exposed 
Mesmer's  animal  magnetism. 

During  this  period,  Dr.  Franklin  negotiated  two  treaties ;  ono 
with  Prussia,  and  one  with  Sweden. 

On  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  after  having  served  his  country  fifty- 
three  years,  he  filled  the  office  of  president  of  the  conmionwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  served  as  a  delegate  in  the  federal  convention,  in 
17S7,  and  approved  the  constitution  then  formed. 

Dr.  Franklin  died  April  17,  1790,  his  faculties  and  affections 
unimpaired  to  the  last,  and  li^es  buried  in  Christ  Church  burying- 
ground,  at  the  corner  of  Arch  and  Fifth  streets,  Philadelphia,  where 
a  plain  marble  slab  covers  his  remains  and  those  of  his  wL'e,  on  wliich 
is  inscribed  simply, 

BENJAMIN  AND  DEBORAH  FRANKLIN, 

1790. 

A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  London,  in  1806, 
in  three  volumes,  octavo ;  and  in  Boston,  a  few  years  since,  in  ten 
volumes.  His  memoirs,  and  posthumous  writings,  were  published  by 
his  grandson,  William  Temple  Franklin,  in  1819,  in  three  volumes, 
quarto,  and  a  later  edition  in  Philadelphia,  in  nine  volumes,  octavo. 

Dr.  Franklin  was  free  from  any  deep  religious  bias ;  for  some 
time  he  subscribed  towards  the  support  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
in  Philadelphia ;  but  after  attending  him  a  few  weeks,  and  finding 
that  he  was  rather  an  indifferent  preacher,  and  rarely  inculcated  a 
moral  principle,  he  withdrew,  and  confuied  himself  to  the  use  of  a 
small  hturgy,  or  form  of  prayer,  dra-wn  up  in  1728,  entitled,  "Articles 
of  Belief,  and  Acts  of  Religion."  "  About  the  same  time,"  he  observes, 
"  I  conceived  the  bold  and  arduous  project  of  arriving  at  moral  per- 
fection ;  I  wished  to  live  without  committing  any  fault  at  any  time, 
and  to  conquer  all  that  either  natural  inclination,  custom,  or  company, 
might  lead  me  into.  On  the  whole,  though  I  never  arrived  at  the 
perfection  I  had  been  so  ambitious  of  obtaining,  but  fell  far  short  of  it, 
yet  I  was  by  the  endeavor  a  better  and  happier  man  than  I  otherwise 
should  have  been,  if  I  had  not  attempted  it." 

Blessed  with  an  excellent  constitution,  aided  by  temperance,  Dr. 
Franklin  enjoyed  a  long  continuance  of  robust  health.  As  ho 
advanced  in  years,  however,  he  became  subject  to  fits  of  the  gout,  to 
which,  in  1782,  a  nephritic  colic  was  superadded.  From  that  time, 
he  was  afllictcd  with  the  stone  as  well  as  the  gout,  and  for  the  last 
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twelve  months  of  his  hfe,  those  complaints  confined  him  almost 
entirely  to  his  bed.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1790,  he  was  attacked  by 
fever,  and  a  complaint  of  his  breast,  which  proved  fatal,  and  his  long 
and  useful  life  was  closed  without  a  groan.  He  left  one  son,  William, 
a  zealous  loyalist,  and  a  daughter,  married  to  Mr.  Bache,  a  merchan 
of  Philadelphia. 

We  have  thus  given  the  leading  facts  in  the  life  of  Franklin. 
from  his  cradle  to  the  grave.  It  is  necessary  to  the  proper  completion 
of  our  pleasing  task,  to  add  a  few  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  illustrat- 
ing the  character  of  so  remarkable  an  individual.  His  early  bias  to 
literature  was  fostered  in  some  measure  by  his  father,  who  enter- 
taining a  high  estimate  for  literary  merit,  applauded  the  industry,  and 
excited  the  emulation  of  the  son.  In  this  he  was  standing  in  his  own 
light,  for  it  abstracted  the  youth  from  the  pursuit  of  the  trade  by 
which  the  family  lived,  and  induced  him  to  disenthral  himself  from 
the  fetters  of  so  rude  and  inglorious  an  occupation.  It,  however,  was 
a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  country.  The  business  of  a  printer 
led  him  naturally  amongst  books,  and  iris  inquiring  mind  to  the  culti- 
vation of  letters ;  to  promote  this  object,  he  early  formed  a  literary 
club  with  a  few  ingenious  young  men  about  his  own  age,  who  con- 
ferred together  on  the  subject  of  their  studies,  a  practice  which  may 
be  warmly  recommended — many  of  our  most  eminent  men  trace  to 
such  associations  the  development  of  their  minds. 

Of  Franklin's  youthful  levity  on  the  subject  of  religion,  it  is 
necessary  to  remark,  that  when  he  had  acquired  a  riper  age,  and  more 
ample  intelligence,  he  emphatically  condemned  it ;  but  the  extreme 
aversion,  which,  like  many  others  of  honest  feelings,  he  entertained 
for  that  senseless  dogmatism  and  mischievous  intolerance  which  pre- 
vailed, both  in  Europe  and  America,  led  him  sometimes  to  express 
sentiments  on  religious  subjects,  that  by  the  severity  of  his  age,  were 
not  always  approved.  He  believed  that  honest  men  without  any 
regard  to  religious  denominations,  were  equally  entitled  to  esteem. 
He  insisted  that  in  discussing  the  mysteries  of  our  faith,  much  less 
time  should  be  spent  tlian  in  practising  the  duties  which  it  enjoins ; 
and  indeed  in  all  the  business  of  his  life,  in  morals  and  politics,  as  well 
as  religion,  he  was  much  more  an  advocate  for  practice  than  specula- 
tion. But  of  the  pure  and  sincere  service  of  the  Deity ;  of  the 
general  doctrines  of  Christianity,  no  man  has  ever  spoken  with  more 
reverence ;  and  with  such  a  life  as  Franklin  generally  led,  we  should, 
perhaps,  ofler  an  injury  to  religion  in  supposing  him,  as  some  have 
done,  an  enemy  to  its  prevalence,  or  a  stranger  to  its  benign  influence. 
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The  resolution  he  took  up  in  his  twenty-first  year,  was  one  wliich 
might  more  frequently  be  adopted  than  we  see  it  to  be.  He  was 
then  on  his  voyage  from  England,  and  employed  himself  in  marking 
down  its  incidents  in  a  journal.  It  struck  him  while  thus  amusing 
hiniself,  that  it  was  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  man  to  whom 
heaven  has  imparted  intelligence  and  reason,  to  fluctuate  without  a 
design  through  life ;  and  he  then  resolved  to  form  some  plan  for  his 
future  conduct,  by  which  he  might  promote  his  fortune,  and  procure 
respect  and  reputation  in  society.  This  plan  is  prefaced  by  the  fol- 
lowing reflections.  "  Those  who  write  of  the  art  of  poetry,  teach  us, 
that  if  we  Avould  write  what  would  be  Avorth  the  reading,  we  ought 
always  before  we  begin,  to  form  a  regular  design  of  our  piece ;  other- 
wise we  shall  be  in  danger  of  incongruity.  I  am  apt  to  think  it  is  the 
same  as  to  life.  I  have  never  fixed  a  regular  design  in  life  :  by  which 
means  it  has  been  a  confused  variety  of  diflerent  scenes.  I  am  now 
entering  upon  a  new  one ;  let  me,  therefore,  make  some  resolutions, 
and  form  some  schemes  of  action,  that  henceforth,  I  may  live  in  all 
respects  like  a  rational  creature." 

To  these  remarks,  he  attached  a  set  of  rules  and  moral  principles, 
which,  while  they  show  his  noble  ardor  for  virtue,  may  afford  those 
animated  with  the  same  spirit,  no  luiprofitable  example.  They  are 
partly  as  follow :  — 

"I  resolve  to  be  extremely  frugal,  for  some  time,  until  I  pay  what 
I  owe. 

"  To  speak  the  truth  in  every  instance,  and  give  no  one  expecta- 
tions that  are  not  likely  to  be  answered ;  but  aim  at  sincerity  m  every 
word  and  action,  the  most  amiable  excellence  in  a  rational  being. 

"  To  apply  myself  industriously  in  whatever  business  I  take  in 
hand,  and  not  divert  my  mind  by  any  foolish  project  of  growing  sud- 
denly rich ;  for  industry  and  patience  are  the  surest  means  of  plenty. 

"  I  resolve  to  speak  ill  of  no  man  whatever,  not  even  in  a  matter 
of  truth  ;  but  rather  by  some  means  excuse  the  faults  I  hear  charged 
upon  others,  and  upon  proper  occasions  speak  all  the  good  I  know 
of  every  body,"  «fcc. 

To  these  resolutions,  though  formed  in  the  ardor  of  youthfiil 
imagination,  he  adhered  with  a  scrupulous  fidelity. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  he  instituted  a  friendly  club, 
in  connection  with  several  young  men  of  respectable  character  and 
abilities,  denominated  "  The  Junto,"  of  which  he  has  spoken  in  liis 
memoirs  with  great  affection.  Subjects  of  a  scientific,  moral,  or  poli- 
tical cast,  were  discussed  at  their  meetings.     The  association  endured 
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with  undiminished  vigor,  for  thirty  years,  and  was  at  last  succeeded 
by  tlie  present  Philosophical  Society. 

It  is  a  just  remark,  that  the  exigencies  in  which  Franklin  had 
passed  his  early  youth,  and  the  expedients  he  was  forced  to  adopt,  that 
he  might  improve  his  fortune,  drew  him  from  all  barren  speculations 
towards  those  only  which  might  tend  to  ameliorate  the  condition  and 
happiness  of  his  species.  All  his  leading  enterprises  appear  to  have 
been  undertaken  with  an  eye  to  the  public  good,  and  even  to  minor 
aifairs  he  gave  the  same  tendency.  To  practice  virtue,  and  dissemi- 
nate it  among  mankind,  he  considered  his  duty  wherever  he  went, 
and  he  allowed  no  common  distraction  of  life  to  turn  him  from  his 
laudable  purpose.  Like  Lycurgus,  he  wished  that  the  praise  of  virtue 
and  contempt  for  vice  should  be  interwoven  with  all  the  actions  of 
men,  and  that  excellent  objects  and  actions  should  be  perpetually 
before  the  gaze  of  the  multitude.  He  carried  this  so  far,  as  even  to 
assist  in  making  the  common  devices  on  coins,  which  are  so  con- 
stantly under  our  inspection,  of  a  character  to  convey  a  prudential 
maxim ;  thus  the  old  penny  he  caused  to  be  impressed  with  the  word 
"  Fugio" — I  fly ;  and  on  tlie  reverse,  "mind  your  own  business." 

His  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  he  made  the  vehicle  of  conveying 
moral  apothegms,  precepts  of  economy,  rules  for  the  preservation  of 
health,  and  such  general  principles  of  instruction  as  were  most  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  common  life.  Of  this  Almanac  ten  thousand  copies 
were  circulated  in  America  every  year;  this,  considering  the  then 
limited  population,  sufficiently  exliibits  the  estimation  in  which  it  was 
held.  The  last,  1757,  in  which  he  collected  the  principal  matter  of 
the  preceding  numbers,  was  republished  in  various  forms  in  Great 
Britain,  and  thence  translated  into  foreign  lang-uages,  was  dispersed 
and  read  with  great  avidity  throughout  the  whole  continent.  An  edition 
in  folio  was  some  years  since  published  in  Paris  in  the  highest 
style  of  typographical  art,  under  the  title  of  "Le  Bon  Homme  Richard." 

His  efforts  to  diflusc  literature,  form  libraries,  &c.,  were  the  means 
of  disseminating  a  taste  for  polite  letters  ;  reading  became  everywhere 
the  fashionable  amusement,  spreading  its  influence  even  to  the  hum- 
ble walks  of  life.  This,  in  a  republican  state,  is  an  object  of  import- 
ance, where  some  equality  in  the  diffusion  of  intellectual,  as  well  as 
physical  benefits,  is  essential  to  the  purity  and  permanence  of  political 
institutions. 

His  discoveries  in  electricity  have  been  already  noticed.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  we  should  here  enumerate  all  the  experiments  he 
made,  or  the  treatises  he  composed  on  the  various  branches  of  science ; 
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for  there  is  scarcely  one  that  did  not  occupy  some  portion  of  his 
time  and  attention.  He  made  use  of  oil  to  show  its  effects  in  stilling 
the  waters  of  the  ocean ;  he  endeavored  to  ascertain  whether  boats 
are  not  drawn  with  more  difficulty  in  small  canals,  than  in  large 
bodies  of  water ;  to  improve  the  art  of  swinmring,  and  to  prove  that 
tliirst  may  be  allayed  by  bathing  in  salt  water.  He  made  observations, 
also,  in  his  several  voyages,  on  the  gradual  progress  of  the  north-east 
storms  along  the  American  coast,  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the 
winds ;  and  likewise,  for  the  benefit  of  navigation,  made  experiments 
on  the  course,  velocity,  and  temperature  of  the  gulf  stream.  He  made 
also  curious  observations  on  the  air ;  upon  the  relative  powers  of 
metals  in  the  conducting  of  heat,  and  of  the  different  degrees  acquired 
by  congenial  bodies  of  various  colors,  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  He 
composed  hkewise  an  ingenious  treatise  upon  the  formation  of  the 
earth,  and  the  existence  of  an  universal  fluid ;  music,  too,  came  in  for 
a  share  of  his  grasping  mind,  and  he  cultivated  that  science  with 
success.  He  revived  and  improved  the  harmonica,  performing  upon 
that  instrument  with  taste. 

It  was  a  peculiarity  which  gave  Franklin  a  great  advantage  from 
his  early  youth,  to  have  mingled  business  with  study  and  speculation. 
He  thus  acquired  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  toffether,  and 
was  skilful  in  applying  his  information.  Lord  Kaimes  was  highly 
gratified  to  become  his  correspondent,  from  the  delight  he  took  in  him 
as  a  philosopher ;  their  friendship,  formed  in  Europe,  subsisted  mitil 
the  termination  of  their  lives. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  first  outbreak  of  difficulties  with  the  mothe. 
country,  Franklin  entertained  no  farther  design  than  that  of  vindicat- 
ing the  constitutional  liberties  of  his  countr\^,  and  that  no  ambition  for 
her  independence  had  at  this  time  entered  liis  imagination ;  he  continued 
to  still  the  angry  passions  which  had  been  kindled  by  the  operation  of 
bad  or  over-bearing  laws,  till  they  were  insupportable.  He  still  kept 
up  discussions  with  the  parliament,  and  maintained  some  appearance 
of  impartiality ;  but  by  the  introduction  of  Britisli  troops  into  Boston, 
and  the  tumults  and  massacres  occasioned  by  that  measure ;  by  all  the 
proceedings,  indeed,  of  the  government  subsequent  to  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp  act,  he  Imew  well  that  passions  were  inflamed  too  fierce  and 
vengeful  to  be  appeased  by  the  application  of  gentle  remedies.  He 
observed,  also,  not  only  in  the  nrinds  of  those  who  were  enti-usted 
with  the  supreme  management  of  affairs  in  England,  but  throughout 
the  whole  nation,  that  there  prevailed  a  spirit  of  arrogance  and  con- 
tempt for  Americans,  or  in  the  phraseology  of  the  times,  "the  rebels 
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of  the  colonies,"  which  must  have  confirmed  his  opinions  on  that 
subject.  Though  he  still  recommended,  in  all  his  letters  to  the  colo- 
nies, a  moderation  and  decorum,  that  the  ministry  might  have  no 
pretext  that  might  justify  a  more  open  violation  of  their  liberties ;  there 
is,  nevertheless,  a  strain  of  vehemence  in  all  his  writings  of  this  period, 
.which  indicate  that  he  was  himself  not  less  exasperated  than  his 
ardent  countrpnen  at  home. 

During  his  long  residence  in  England,  he  had  been  treated  with  all 
the  rancor  and  malice,  the  resentful  and  unmanly  arrogance,  which 
power  usually  produces  in  ignoble  minds.  The  worthy  portion  of  the 
community,  however,  approved  his  various  merits,  and  he  has 
expressed  in  his  letters,  his  gratification  at  the  marks  of  attachment, 
friendship,  generosity,  and  affectionate  attention  which  he  received. 

On  his  voyage  homewards,  he  had  employed  himself  in  philoso- 
phical speculations,  and  in  writing  a  circumstantial  detail  of  the  whole 
of  his  public  operations  during  his  absence ;  this  constitutes  a  very 
interesting  portion  of  his  biography  published  by  his  grandson,  fur- 
nishing many  conspicuous  examples  of  his  devotion  to  liberty,  of  his 
spirit  and  patriotism ;  and  aflbrds  a  specimen  of  those  diplomatic  talents 
which  proved  so  beneficial  to  his  country. 

AVhen  appointed  in  1776,  with  John  Adams  and  Edward  Rutledge, 
to  hear  certain  propositions  of  English  commissioners  who  had  arrived 
on  our  coast  to  propose  terms  of  accommodation,  or  rather  "offer 
pardon  upon  submission,"  to  congress,  Lord  Howe,  the  chief  of  the 
embassy,  endeavored  to  wheedle  him  by  kind  words  mto  using  his 
influence  in  promoting  the  great  object  of  "  the  king's  paternal  solici- 
tude." His  reply  was  highly  honorable  to  his  patriotism  and  abilities ; 
he  insisted  that  directing  pardons  to  be  offered  to  the  colonies,  who 
were  the  parties  injured,  expressed  "that  opinion  of  our  baseness, 
ignorance,  and  insensibility,  which  your  uninformed  and  proud 
nation  has  long  been  pleased  to  entertain  of  us ;  but  it  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  increasing  our  resentments."  He  continues 
in  a  noble  strain  of  independent  sentiment,  and  concludes,  "  when  you 
find  reconciliation  impossible  on  any  terms  given  you  to  propose,  I 
believe  you  will  then  relinquish  so  odious  a  coimriand,  and  return  to 
a  more  honorable  private  station." 

When  Dr.  Franklin  left  America  for  France,  he  placed  the  whole 

of  his  possessions  in  money,  between  three  and  four  thousand  pounds, 

in  the  hands  of  congress,  thus  testifying  his  confidence  in  the  success 

of  their  cause,  and  inducing  others  of  greater  means  to  imitate  so 

laudable  an  example. 
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His  colleagues,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Jay,  and  Mr.  Laurens,  assisted 
materially  to  lighten  his  labors ;  advantages  were  gained  by  their 
joint  exertions  very  far  beyond  what  either  in  France  or  America 
had  been  anticipated  ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  tenor  of  Frank- 
lin's letters,  far  beyond  his  o^vn  expectation.  "  Had  it  not  been," 
says  he,  "  for  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  the  consequent  interposition 
of  Providence,  in  which  we  had  faith,  we  must  have  been  ruined.  If 
I  had  ever  before  been  an  atheist,  I  should  now  have  been  convinced 
of  the  being  and  government  of  a  Deity.  It  is  he  that  abases  the 
proud  and  elevates  the  humble  ;  may  we  never  forget  his  goodness, 
and  may  our  future  conduct  manifest  our  gratitude." 

In  his  treaties  with  Sweden  and  Prussia,  Dr.  Franklin  intro- 
duced an  article  highly  honorable  to  his  memory,  and  one  which  he 
liad  attempted  in  vain  to  add  to  his  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  ; 
it  was  the  prohibiting  from  injuries  of  war,  the  property  and  persons 
of  unarmed  individuals.  This  principle  has  been  acloiowledged  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  since  by  civilized  nations,  and  may  be  dated  in 
a  measure  to  the  influence  of  the  subject  of  our  biography. 

A  defensive  war  Dr.  Franklin  thought  justifiable,  but  he  preferred 
peace  whenever  it  could  be  obtained,  provided  it  was  honorable ;  nor 
was  he  without  a  hope  that  the  interests  of  nations  might  prevail 
over  the  perversity  of  human  nature,  so  far  as  to  produce  some 
alleviation  of  the  calamities  insuperably  attendant  upon  warfare.  "  I 
hope,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  that  mankind  will  at  length,  as 
they  call  themselves  reasonable  creatures,  have  reason  and  sense 
enough  to  settle  their  differences  without  cutting  throats ;  for  in  my 
opinion,  there  never  was  a  good  war,  nor  a  bad  peace.  What  vast 
additions  to  the  convenience  and  comforts  of  living  might  we  acquire, 
if  the  money  spent  in  wars  had  been  employed  in  works  of  public 
utility ;  what  an  extension  of  agriculture,  even  to  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains !"  "  When,"  says  he  to  Dr.  Priestley,  "  shall  we  make  that  dis- 
covery in  moral  philosophy,  which  will  instruct  men  to  compose  theii 
quarrels  without  bloodshed?  When  will  men  cease  to  be  wolves  to 
one  another,  and  learn,  that  even  successful  wars  at  length  become 
misfortunes  to  those  who  urgently  commence  them  ?" 

On  Dr.  Franklin's  return  from  France,  he  was  attended  at  his 
landing  by  the  members  of  congress,  of  the  university,  and  by  the 
principal  citizens,  who,  formed  into  processions,  went  out  to  escort 
him ;  amidst  their  acclamations  he  was  conducted  to  his  dwellinjr. 
He  received  from  public  assemblies  of  every  description,  the  most 
affectionate  addresses ;  all  testifying  their  gratitude  for  his  service.", 
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and  joy  at  his  safe  return.  General  AVashington,  in  a  public  letter, 
greeted  his  arrival  with  the  same  grateful  sentiments,  and  he  says 
himself,  "  I  am  surrounded  by  friends,  and  have  an  affectionate  good 
daughter  and  son-in-law  to  take  care  of  me.  I  have  got  into  my 
niche,  a  very  good  house,  which  I  built  twenty-four  years  ago,  and 
out  of  which  I  have  been  ever  since  kept  by  foreign  employments." 

He  continued  in  his  retirement  to  ponder  deeply  on  the  condition 
of  man,  and  to  seek  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
interest  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Several  of  his  writings  at  this  period, 
and  later,  when  entirely  disabled  from  going  abroad  by  his  infirmities, 
are  evidence  of  this  fact.  Many  societies,  the  philosophical,  of  which 
he  was  president,  that  for  political  inquiries,  for  alleviating  the  mise- 
ries of  public  prisons,  and  for  promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery,  held 
their  meetings  at  his  house,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  council. 

When  his  death  was  known,  congress  ordered  a  general  mourning 
for  him  throughout  America,  of  one  month.  In  France,  the  expres- 
sion of  public  grief  was  highly  flattering  to  his  memory ;  there  the 
event  was  solemnized  under  the  direction  of  the  municipality  of  Paris, 
by  funeral  orations ;  the  national  assembly  decreed  that  each  of  the 
members  should  wear  nrourning  for  three  days,  "  in  commemoration 
of  the  event,"  and  that  a  letter  of  condolence  for  the  irreparable  loss 
they  had  sustained,  should  be  directed  to  the  American  congress. 
These  were  honors  truly  glorious,  and  such  as  were  never  before  paid 
by  any  public  body  of  one  nation  to  a  citizen  of  another. 

In  stature,  Franiclin  was  above  the  middle  size  ;  manly,  athletic, 
and  gracefully  proportioned.  His  coimtenance  had  an  air  of  serenity 
and  peace  ;  the  natural  eflect  of  conscious  integrity.  The  harmony  of 
die  features  is  remarkable ;  seeming  to  be  formed  to  excite  love  and 
veneration,  command  authority,  or  conciliate  esteem.  His  mind  was 
stored  with  knowledge,  which  he  had  a  very  happy  manner  of  impart- 
ing, enlivening  his  conversation  by  ingenious  illustrations,  sprightly 
thoughts  or  pleasantry,  Avinning  e\'en  the  morose.  Amidst  all  tlie 
pageantiy  of  European  courts,  where  a  large  portion  of  his  life  A\'as 
passed,  as  well  as  in  the  intercourse  he  kept  up  with  the  most 
fashionable  society,  he  retained  his  republican  dress  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  manners,  never  showing  any  mean  pride  in  concealing 
tlie  humility  of  his  birth. 
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Thomas  Jefferson  was  born  on  tlic  2d  day  of  April,  1743,  at  Shad- 
well,  ill  Albemarle  county,  Virginia.  His  ancestors  had  emigrated  te 
that  province  at  an  early  period ;  their  standing  in  the  community 
was  highly  respectable,  and  they  lived  in  circumstances  of  consi- 
derable affluence.  His  father,  Peter  Jefferson,  was  a  person  much 
esteemed  and  well  known  ;  he  had  been  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
determining  the  boundary  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and 
at  his  death  he  left  his  son  an  ample  and  unembarrassed  fortune. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  educated  at  the  college  of  William  and 
Mary,  in  Williamsburg,  and,  after  distinguishing  himself  there,  by  his 
habits  of  patience  and  labor,  became  a  student  of  law  under  the  well 
Known  George  Wythe,  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  state  of  Virginia. 
On  coming  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  appointed  a  justice  of 
the  peace  for  the  county  in  which  he  lived,  and,  at  the  election 
following,  chosen  one  of  its  representatives  in  the  provincial  legis- 
lature. His  mind  seems  to  have  been  imbued  from  his  earliest  youth 
with  the  most  liberal  political  sentiments.  On  one  of  his  seals, 
engraved  about  this  time,  the  motto  was  "  Ab  eo  libertas,  a  quo  spiri- 
tus ;"  and  on  another,  "  Resistance  to  tyi-ants  is  obedience  to  God." 
These  feelings  gained  strength  from  the  position  of  public  affairs. 
From  the  year  17G3,  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  British  government 
gradually  rose  in  the  province,  until,  in  1769,  it  assumed  the  shape 
of  a  formal  resolution  not  to  import  articles  from  the  mother  country ; 
this  resolution  Mr.  Jefferson  signed  himself,  and  promoted  with  all 
his  influence. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1772,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr  Wayles, 
an  eminent  la^vyer  of  Virginia,  and,  in  the  amiable  and  accomplished 
character  of  the  lady,  secured  that  domestic  happiness  which  his  own 
disposition  so  well  fitted  him  to  enjoy.  Its  duration,  however,  was  but 
short ;  in  little  more  than  ten  years,  death  deprived  him  of  his  wife,  and 
left  him  the  sole  guardian  of  two  infant  daughters,  to  whose  educa- 
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tion  he  devoted  hiniself  with  a  zeal  that  might  compensatG  them  for 
their  untimely  loss. 

la  the  early  part  of  1773,  the  first  org-aiiized  system  of  colonial 
resistance  was  established  by  the  formation  of  committees  of  corre- 
spondence in  the  difTerent  provinces.  This  plan  was  devised  and 
arranged  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  privately  assembled  some  of  the 
bolder  spirits  of  the  state,  at  a  public  house  called  the  Raleigh  tavern, 
in  Richmond,  and  suggested  it  to  them.  It  was  eagerly  adopted,  and 
its  benefits  became  strikingly  apparent,  when  in  the  following  year 
the  measures  of  the  British  government  showed  the  increased  neces- 
sity of  united  and  resolute  resistance.  The  passage  of  the  Boston 
port  act,  and  the  bills  which  immediately  followed  it,  had  filled  up  the 
measure  of  insult  and  oppression.  At  this  crisis,  not  content  with 
his  labors,  which  were  constant  as  a  member,  of  the  legislature,  he 
wrote  and  published  "  A  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British  Ame- 
rica." This  he  designed  as  an  exposition,  to  be  laid  before  the  British 
sovereign,  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  America,  and  the  sort  of  redress 
she  would  demand.  "  Open  your  breast,  sire,"  he  says,  addressing  the 
king,  "to  liberal  and  expanded  thought.  It  behoves  you  to  think 
and  act  for  your  people.  The  great  principles  of  right  and  wrong 
are  legible  to  every  reader ;  to  peruse  them,  requires  not  the  aid  of 
many  counsellors.  The  whole  art  of  government  consists  in  the  art 
of  being  honest."  For  this  publication.  Lord  Dunmore,  the  royal 
governor,  threatened  to  prosecute  him  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and 
dissolved  the  legislature  who  had  by  their  resolutions  sustained  the 
same  doctrines.  When  the  conciliatory  propositions  of  the  British 
ministry  were  sent  oat  in  tlie  following  year,  the  legislature  was  again 
assembled,  and  they  were  referred  to  a  committee,  who  immediately 
presented  a  reply  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  This  document, 
which  is  to  be  foiuid  in  the  histories  of  that  period,  has  ever  been 
considered  as  a  state  paper  of  the  highest  order ;  and  it  announced,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  same  sentiments  as  tliose  which  its  author  after- 
wards promulgated  in  the  declaration  of  independence.  It  was  hardly 
drawn  up.  when  he  was  called  to  a  wider  scene.  The  colonies  had 
determined  to  xmite  together,  and  send  delegates  to  a  general  congress 
In  this  body,  then  in  session  at  Pliiladelphia,  Mr.  Jefferson  took  his 
seat  on  the  21st  of  June,  1775,  and  became  immediately,  M'hat  he 
alv/ays  continued  to  be,  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members.  In 
tlie  following  summer,  the  debates  of  congress,  and  the  various 
expressions  of  public  sentiment,  showed  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
a  fiiuil  and  entire  separation  from  Great  Britain  ;  and  a  committee  was 
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appointed  to  draft  a  declaration  to  that  efiect.  Of  this,  Mr.  Jeffer 
,soN  was  the  chairman,  and  prepared,  in  conformity  to  the  instructions 
of  congress,  the  declaration  of  independence,  which,  after  a  few  altera- 
tions, was  adopted  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year,  Mr.  Jefferson  took  an  active 
part  in  the  public  deliberations  and  business.  Being  obliged,  how- 
ever, in  the  autunm,  to  return  to  Virginia,  he  was  during  his  absence 
appointed,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Deane,  a  com- 
missioner to  the  court  of  France,  for  tlie  purpose  of  arranging  with 
that  nation  a  measure,  now  become  of  vital  necessity,  the  formation 
of  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce.  Owing  to  his  ill  health,  the 
situation  of  his  family,  and  the  state  of  public  affairs  in  his  own  state, 
he  considered  it  more  useful  for  him  to  remain  in  America,  and 
therefore  declined  the  appointment.  He  also,  shortly  afterwards, 
resigned  his  situation  in  congress,  and,  being  elected  to  the  first 
legislature  assembled  under  the  new  constitution  in  Virginia,  seized 
that  favorable  occasion  to  introduce  changes  and  amendments  in  the 
lav/s  and  institutions,  founded  on  the  just  and  great  principles  of  tlie 
social  compact.  He  was  supported  by  able  coadjutors,  it  is  true  ;  but 
tlie  leading  and  most  important  laws  were  prepared  by  him,  and 
carried  chiefly  by  his  own  efforts.  The  first  of  these  measures  was 
to  introduce  a  bill  preventing  the  importation  of  slaves ;  this  he  fol- 
lowed up  by  destroying  entails,  and  abolishing  the  rights  of  primogeni- 
ture :  the  overthrow  of  the  church  establishment,  which  had  been 
introduced  in  imitation  of  that  of  England,  was  a  task  of  less  ease,  but 
effected  at  length  by  his  continued  efforts.  To  tliese  four  cardinal 
measures  is  to  be  added  his  labor  in  revising  and  reducing  to  system 
the  various  and  irreafular  enactments  of  the  colonial  government  and 
the  nlother  country.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  severe  of  his  public 
services.  It  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  bills,  comprising 
and  remodelling  the  whole  statutory  law ;  and,  though  not  all  enacted 
as  he  contemplated,  so  as  to  make  a  single  and  complete  code,  they 
have  formed  the  admirable  basis  of  the  jurisprudence  of  Virgmia. 

In  June,  1779,  he  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia,  and  reelected 
the  next  year.  This  was  a  season  of  imminent  peril :  the  state  was 
invaded  at  once  on  the  north  and  the  south,  ravaged  by  the  troops  of 
Tarleton  and  Arnold,  and  he  himself  made  the  object  of  particular 
pursuit.  Amid  all  these  difficulties,  he  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
state  with  a  prudence  and  energy,  the  more  to  be  appreciated  and 
honored,  from  the  unpropitious  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
displaj'^ed.     The  legislature,  after  the  expiration  of  his  term,  passed  a 
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unanimous  resolution  expressing  to  him  their  thanks  for  his  services, 
and  their  high  opinion  of  his  ability,  rectitude,  and  integrity. 

In  June,  1783,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  again  elected  a  delegate  to 
congress  from  the  state  of  Vn-ginia,  and,  while  in  that  body,  was 
intrusted  with  preparing  the  beautiful  address  made  by  congress  to 
General  Washington,  when  he  surrendered  his  commission,  and  took 
leave  of  public  life.  He  was  also  the  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed 
to  form  a  plan  for  a  temporary  government  in  the  vast  territory  yet 
inisettled,  west  of  the  mountains.  Never  forgetting  his  purpose,  to 
provide  for  the  ultimate  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  he  introduced  a 
clause  forbidding  the  existence  of  slavery  in  it,  after  the  year  1800. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1784,  congress  decided  that  a  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary should  be  appointed,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Adams  and  Dr. 
Franklin,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  treaties  of  commerce.  To 
this  honorable  office  Mr.  Jefferson  was  immediately  elected,  and 
in  the  month  of  July  sailed  for  France,  where  he  arrived  on  the  6lh 
of  August.  He  remained  in  Europe  till  the  23d  of  November,  1789, 
visiting,  during  that  period,  Holland,  the  northern  parts  of  Italy,  and 
the  principal  seaports  on  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of  France. 
He  also  crossed  over  to  England,  and  endeavored,  in  concert  with  Mr. 
Adams,  to  etfect  a  commercial  treaty.  Tiieir  efforts,  however,  were 
unavailing ;  and  after  a  fruitless  visit  of  seven  weeks  in  London,  he 
returned  to  Paris. 

Wliile  Mr.  Jefferson  resided  in  France,  he  was  engaged  in  many 
diplomatic  negotiations  of  considerable  importance  to  his  own  country. 
He  induced  the  government  to  abolish  several  monopolies  ;  he  secured 
the  free  admission  of  tobacco,  rice,  whale-oil,  salted  fish,  and  flour ; 
and  he  obtained  the  right  of  exporting  the  two  latter  articles  to  the 
West  Indies.  Among  men  of  letters,  science,  and  high  political  dis- 
tinction, he  was  received  with  marked  kindness,  and  soon  regarded 
as  no  unworthy  successor  of  the  illustrious.  Franldin.  The  Abbe 
Morrellet  translated  his  little  work  on  Virginia;  Condorcet  and 
D'Alembert  claimed  him  as  their  friend;  and  he  was  in\ited  and 
welcomed  among  the  literary  institutions,  and  the  most  brilliant  social 
assemblies  of  Paris.  During  the  remainder  of  his  stay  there,  he  was 
an  eye-witness  too  of  the  extraordinary  occurrences  in  public  affairs 
which  took  place  in  rapid  succession.  As  the  representative  of  a 
nation  which  had  given  a  brilliant  example  of  free  institutions,  he 
was  himself  an  object  of  interest  and  attention  to  the  actors  in  these 
new  scenes.  He  was,  from  circumstances,  much  acquainted  with  the 
leading  patriots  of  the  national  assembly,  and  they  Avere  naturally 
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disposed  to  seek  his  advice,  and  place  confidence  in  his  opinions, 
These  he  never  hesitated  to  avow,  so  far  as  his  position,  as  a  pnbhc 
functionary,  admitted  Iiim  witli  propriety  to  do.  His  stay  did  not 
extend  to  the  fatal  period  wliich  was  marked  by  the  horrible  excesses 
of  popular  frenzy ;  and  the  interest  he  took  in  the  French  revolution 
was  warmed  by  the  hope  that  a  noble  people  were  to  be  redeemed 
from  despotism  to  rational  liberty. 

In  November,  1789,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  returned  to 
the  United  States  on  a  temporary  visit.  He  found  the  new  federal 
government  in  operation,  and,  after  some  hesitation,  accepted  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state,  which  was  offered  him  by  General  Washington, 
instead  of  returning,  as  he  had  intended,  to  his  post  of  minister  to 
France.  Though  absent  when  the  constitution  was  adopted,  he  had 
seen  too  glaringly  the  inefficiency  of  the  former  imperfect  confedera- 
tion, not  to  rejoice  at  its  formation.  Of  the  great  mass  of  it  he 
approved,  though  there  were  points  in  which  he  thought  there  was 
not  adequate  security  for  individual  rights.  Most  of  these  were  after- 
wards provided  for,  in  amendments  ratified  by  the  states.  In  his 
practical  interpretations  of  that  instrument,  and  the  various  powers 
it  confers,  he  at  once  adopted  the  more  popular  view ;  and  in  the 
course  of  those  political  contests,  which  soon  afterward  arose  on 
this  subject,  he  became  the  head  of  the  party  which  sustained  it. 
While  in  the  department  of  state,  he  laid  down  the  great  maxims 
relative  to  our  foreign  intercourse  which  were  ever  after  regarded 
as  the  true  ones  by  the  American  people.  Among  other  negotia- 
tions he  became  especially  engaged  in  one  with  the  ministers  from 
the  French  republic,  which  seriously  involved  the  political  rights 
of  the  United  States,  as  a  neutral  nation,  and  led  to  the  adoption  and 
assertion  of  that  policy,  since  so  emphatically  confirmed,  of  preserving 
peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  with  all  nations,  but  entering  into 
entangling  alhances  with  none.  This  correspondence  forms  one  of 
the  most  important  and  interesting  features  in  our  pohtical  history, 
and  while  it  laid  down,  on  a  solid  basis,  the  foundations  and  rules  of 
our  foreign  intercourse,  it  developed  with  great  strength  of  argument 
nearly  all  the  leading  principles  which  ought  to  govern  the  conduct 
of  a  neutral  nation.  In  devoting  himself  to  those  measures  of  domestic 
policy  which  were  appropriate  to  his  office,  he  called  the  attention  of 
congress  to  one  subject,  the  nature  and  importance  of  which  not  only 
demanded  the  exercise  of  his  mature  judgment,  but  required  in  its 
investigation  that  scientific  knowledge  which  his  studies  had  enabled 

him  to  acquire.     This  was  a  uniform  system  of  currency,  weights, 
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and  measures.  His  report  abounds  with  the  most  enlightened  views 
of  this  important  practical  subject,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  tha' 
they  were  not  adopted  at  that  early  period.  If  they  had  been,  we 
should  long  ere  this  have  been  relieved  from  the  incongruities  of 
a  system  made  by  custom  every  day  worse.  Mr.  Jefferson  also  pre- 
sented to  congress  an  elaborate  and  valuable  memoir  on  the  subject 
of  the  cod  and  whale  fislieries,  and  he  recommended  many  measures 
judiciously  adapted  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  foreign  governments  against 
our  increasing  commerce,  and  to  open  new  markets  for  our  enterprise. 
His  last  act  as  secretary  of  state  was  a  report  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  privileges  and  restrictions  of  the  commercial  intercourse 
of  the  United  States  with  otlier  countries,  and  on  the  best  means  of 
counteracting  them.  This  document  displayed  much  ability,  and 
attracted  great  attention.  It  s^ave  rise  to  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
interesting  discussions  which  have  ever  agitated  the  national  legisla- 
ture. It  was  the  foundation  of  a  series  of  resolutions,  proposed  by 
I\Ir.  Madison,  sanctioning  the  views  it  embraced;  and  it  became  in 
fact  the  ostensible  subject  whereon  the  federal  and  republican  parlies 
distinctly  arrayed  themselves  against  each  other. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1793,  Mr.  Jefferson  resigned  his  office, 
and  retired  to  private  life.  He  there  devoted  himself  to  the  education 
of  his  family,  the  cultivation  of  his  estate,  and  the  pursuit  of  his  philo- 
sophical studies,  which  he  had  so  long  abandoned,  and  to  which  he 
returned  with  new  ardor.  The  Duke  de  Liancourt,  a  French 
gentleman  travelling  at  that  time  through  the  United  States,  visited 
him  at  Monticello,  and  has  given  a  pleasing  narrative  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  life  of  the  retired  statesman  was  past.  "  His  conversa- 
tion," he  says,  "is  of  the  most  agreeable  kind,  and  he  possesses  a  stock 
of  information  not  inferior  to  any  other  man.  In  Europe  he  ^^'ould 
hold  a  distinguished  rank  among  men  of  letters,  and  as  such  he  has 
already  appeared  there.  At  present  he  is  employed  with  activity  and 
perseverance  in  tlie  management  of  his  farms  and  buildings ;  and  he 
orders,  directs,  and  pursues  in  the  minutest  detail,  every  branch  o< 
business  relating  to  them.  I  found  him  in  the  midst  of  harvest,  from 
which  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  does  not  prevent  his  attendance. 
His  negroes  are  nourished,  clothed,  and  treated  as  well  as  white 
servants  could  be.  Every  article  is  made  on  his  farm ;  his  negroes 
being  cabinet-makers,  carpenters,  and  masons.  The  children  he 
employs  in  a  nail  manufactory ;  and  the  young  and  old  negresses  sj^in 
for  the  clothing  of  the  rest.  He  animates  them  all  by  rewards  and 
distinctions.     In  fine,  his  superior  mind  directs  the  management  ot 
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Iiis  domestic  concerns  with  the  same  abihties,  activity,  and  regularity, 
which  he  evinced  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  which  he  is 
calculated  to  display  in  every  situation  of  life."  It  was  at  this  period 
of  his  retirement,  that  he  received  a  testimony  of  his  merits  with  which 
he  was  peculiarly  gratified.  He  was  unanimously  elected  president 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  oldest  and  most  distin 
guished  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  chair  had 
been  filled,  first  by  the  illustrious  Franklin,  and  since  by  Rittenhouse, 
one  of  the  ablest  astronomers  of  the  age.  To  be  chosen  as  their 
successor,  was  an  honor  to  which  Mr.  Jefferson  could  not  be  insen- 
sible ;  and  during  the  long  period  that  he  presided  over  the  society, 
he  repaid  their  compliment  by  promoting  the  cause  of  science  with 
constant  zeal,  and  extending  to  it  all  the  advantages  which  his  public 
rank  and  private  connections  enabled  him  to  afford. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  not,  however,  long  permitted  by  his  country- 
men to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  retirement.  In  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1796,  General  Washington,  in  his  fiirewell  address,  made  known 
to  the  people  his  wish  not  to  be  again  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
The  two  parties  which,  as  has  been  observed,  had  gradually  grown 
up  in  the  republic,  no  longer  able  to  unite,  as  in  the  case  of  Washing- 
ton, on  a  single  individual  to  whom  both  were  willing  to  confide  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  now  determined  each  to  support  a 
candidate,  whose  political  opinions  were  entirely  congenial  with  their 
own.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  selected  by  the  democratic  party ;  Mr. 
Adams  by  the  federalists ;  and  on  counting  the  votes,  the  highest 
number  appearing  in  favor  of  the  latter,  he  was  declared  president, 
and  the  former  vice-president.  During  the  succeeding  four  years,  the 
public  duties  of  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not,  from  the  nature  of  his  office, 
require  much  personal  exertion  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  time  was 
passed  tranquilly  at  Monticello.  When  the  period  for  another  election 
arrived,  however,  he  was  again  called  forward  as  the  popular  candi- 
date in  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  with  more  success  than  on  the 
preceding  occasion.  Yet  an  accident  went  near  to  defeat  the 
acknowledged  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  people.  The  democratic 
party  had  elected  Mr.  Jefferson  as  president,  and  Mr.  Burr  as  vice- 
president,  by  an  equal  number  of  votes ;  but  as  the  constitution 
required  no  specification  of  the  respective  office  for  which  each  was 
chosen,  they  came  before  congress,  neither  having  the  majority  neces- 
sary by  law.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  election  devolved  upon 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
taking  advantage  of  the  occurrence,  threw  their  votes  into  the  sc.ile  of 
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Mr.  Burr.  This  led  to  a  protracted  and  most  exciting  contest.  At 
length,  after  thirty-five  ineffectual  ballots,  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  state  of  Maryland  made  public  the  contents  of  a  letter  to  himself, 
written  by  Mr.  Burr,  in  which  he  declined  all  pretensions  to  the 
presidency,  and  authorised  him,  in  his  name,  to  disclaim  any  compe- 
tition with  Mr.  Jefferson.  On  this  specific  declaration,  two  federal 
members  who  represented  states  which  had  before  voted  blank,  with- 
drew; this  permitted  the  republican  members  from  those  states  to 
become  a  majority,  and  instead  of  putting  a  blank  into  the  box  to  vote 
positively  for  Mr.  Jefferson.  On  the  thirty-sixth  ballot,  therefore, 
he  was  elected  president,  and  Mr.  Burr  vice-president. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  ISOl,  Mr.  Jefferson  entered  on  his  first 
presidential  term.  In  his  inaugural  address,  delivered  on  that  day  in 
the  presence  of  both  houses  of  congress,  he  stated,  with  great  eloquence 
of  language  and  with  admirable  clearness  and  precision,  the  political 
principles  by  which  he  intended  to  be  governed  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs.  Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever 
state  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political ;  peace,  commerce,  and  honest 
friendship  with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances  with  none ;  the  support 
of  the  state  governments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most  competent 
administration  for  our  domestic  concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwarks 
against  anti-republican  tendencies;  the  preservation  of  the  general 
government  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet-anchor  of 
our  peace  at  home,  and  safety  abroad ;  a  jealous  care  of  the  right  of 
election  by  the  people,  a  mild  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses  which  are 
lopped  by  the  sword  of  revolution,  where  peaceable  remedies  are 
unprovided ;  absolute  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority, 
the  vital  principle  of  republics,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  but  to 
force,  the  vital  principle  and  immediate  parent  of  despotism ;  a  well 
disciplined  militia,  our  best  reliance  in  peace,  and  for  the  first  moments 
of  war,  till  regulars  may  relieve  them;  the  supremacy  of  the  civil 
over  the  military  authority ;  economy  in  the  public  expense,  that  labor 
may  be  liglitly  burdened ;  the  honest  payment  of  our  debts,  and 
sacred  preservation  of  the  public  faith;  encouragement  of  agriculture, 
and  of  commerce  as  its  handmaid ;  the  diffusion  of  information  and 
arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion ;  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  tlie  person  under  tlie 
protection  of  the  habeas  corpus;  and  trials  by  juries  impartially 
selected.  "  These  principles  form  the  bright  constellation  wliich  has 
gone  before  us,  and  guided  our  steps  through  an  age  of  revolution  and 
veformation.     To  the  attainment  of  them,"  he  concludes,  "  have  been 
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devoted  the  wisdom  of  our  sages,  and  the  blood  of  our  heroes ;  they 
should  be  the  creed  of  our  political  faith,  the  text  of  civil  instruction, 
the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the  services  of  those  we  trust :  and, 
sliould  we  wander  from  them  in  moments  of  error  or  of  alarm,  let  us 
hasten  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  regain  the  road  which  alone  leads 
to  peace,  liberty,  and  safety." 

The  adnainistration  of  Mr.  Jefferson  embraces  a  long  and  inter- 
esting period  in  the  history  of  our  country,  distinguished  by  important 
measures,  whose  consequences  have  been  felt  in  later  periods,  and 
which  have  led  to  results  affecting,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the 
honor  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  They  are  subjects  demanding 
the  research  and  deliberation  of  the  historian ;  we  can  here  briefly 
allude  only  to  their  more  prominent  and  general  features.  The 
system  of  foreign  policy  which  he  adopted,  tended  to  increase  our 
prosperity,  and  secure  our  rights.  The  aggressions  of  the  Tripolitans 
were  gallantly  and  promptly  chastised,  and  the  attempts  made  by  the 
agents  of  the  Spanish  government,  to  deprive  us  of  the  right  of  navi- 
gating the  Mississippi,  were  immediately  noticed  and  repelled.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  while  secretary  of  state,  directed  his  attention  particularly 
to  secure  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country  every  advantage 
for  their  trade  ;  but  it  had,  notwithstanding,  been  constantly  inx'aded. 
His  renewed  efforts  resulted,  after  considerable  negotiation,  m  the 
purchase  of  the  vast  territory  kno\\Ti  as  Louisiana.  This  fortunate 
acquisition  secured  an  independent  outlet  for  the  western  states,  and 
placed  under  the  republican  institutions  of  America  a  region  whose 
fertility,  climate,  and  extent  have  already  afforded  a  large  and  increas- 
ing revenue,  as  well  as  a  field  for  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  blessings 
of  freedom  and  equal  laws.  During  the  same  interval,  the  internal 
policy  of  the  United  States  underwent  several  important  changes. 
Measures  were  adopted  for  the  speedy  discharge  of  the  public  debt ; 
the  judiciary  system  was  restored  to  the  original  plan,  founded  by 
those  who  formed  the  constitution ;  a  salutary  reduction  was  intro- 
duced into  the  habitual  expenditures  of  the  government;  offices 
tending  to  increase  executive  influence  were  voluntarily  suppressed ; 
and  the  president  presented  the  noble  spectacle  of  a  chief  magistrate 
relinquishing  power  and  patronage,  where  he  could  do  so.  by  existing 
laws,  and  where  he  could  not,  seeking  the  aid  of  the  legislature  for 
the  same  honorable  purjjose. 

So  much  was  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson  approved,  that, 
when  his  term  of  service  expired,  he  was  again  elected,  and  by  a 
majority  which  had  increased  from  eight  votes  to  one  himdred  and 
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forty-eight.  In  his  inaugural  address,  dehvered  on  the  4th  of  Marcli 
1805,  he  asserted  liis  determination  to  act  up  to  tliose  principles,  on 
which  he  beheved  it  Iiis  duty  to  administer  tlie  atlairs  of  the  common 
wealth,  and  which  had  been  already  sanctioned  by  the  unequivoca 
approbation  of  his  country.  "I  do  not  fear,"  he  said,  "tlmt  any 
motives  of  mterest  may  lead  me  astray ;  I  am  sensible  of  no  passion 
which  could  seduce  me  knowingly  from  the  path  of  justice ;  but  the 
wealoiess  of  human  nature,  and  the  limits  of  my  own  understanding 
will  produce  errors  of  judgment  sometimes  injurious  to  your  interests. 
I  shall  need,  therefore,  all  the  indulgence  I  have  heretofore  experi- 
enced ;  the  want  of  it  will  certainly  not  lessen  with  increasing  years. 
I  shall  need,  too,  the  favor  of  that  Being  in  whose  hands  we  are,  who 
led  our  forefathers,  as  Israel  of  old,  from  their  native  land,  and  planted 
them  in  a  country  flowmg  with  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life ;  who  has  covered  our  infancy  with  his  providence,  and  our  riper 
years  with  his  wisdom  and  power."  He  had  scarcely  entered  on  his 
office  when  an  event  occurred,  threatening  seriously  the  domestic 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  even  the  constitution  and  the  union 
itself.  This  was  the  conspiracy  of  Colonel  Burr,  who,  ardent  and 
ambitious,  formerly  disappointed  in  reaching  the  first  office  of  the 
government,  when  it  seemed  witliin  his  grasp,  and  since  superseded 
in  the  second  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Clmton,  now  aimed,  by  desperate 
enterprise,  either  to  establish  a  new  republic  in  tlie  Spanish  provinces 
of  the  west,  or  to  divide  that  of  his  own  country.  His  scheme  was 
discovered,  and  he  was  himself  eventually  apprehended  and  tried  for 
treason.  The  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  establish  his  presence  at 
the  illegal  assemblages  which  were  proved,  or  the  use  of  any  force 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  acquitted. 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  however,  at  this  period 
assumed  an  importance  exceeding  all  domestic  affairs.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  their  revenue  depended  on  commerce ;  this,  in  the  wai 
between  France  and  Great  Britain,  had  sustained  from  both  powers 
the  most  severe  and  imprincipled  aggressions,  and  to  these  there  were 
added,  especially  in  the  proceedings  of  the  latter  nation,  circumstances 
so  aggravated  as  to  leave  the  American  nation  no  honorable  course, 
lait  that  of  prompt  retaliation.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
natural  and  just  resort  would  have  been  to  war  ;  but  the  government, 
interests,  and  situation  of  America  required  the  trial  and  failure  oi 
every  otlier  alternative  before  that  was  adopted.  An  embargo  pre 
scented  itself  as  a  measure,  if  not  decisive,  at  least  preparatory ;  and  on 
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the  22d  of  December,  1807,  an  act  of  congress  establishing  one  was 
passed,  on  the  reconimendution  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  At  first  this 
measure  appeared  to  promise  a  successful  result.  In  January,  1809, 
after  it  had  existed  a  year,  overtures  were  made  by  tlie  British  govern- 
ment, which  indicated  a  disposition  on  their  part  to  recede  from  the 
ground  they  had  taken ;  and  these  were  preceded  by  the  repeal  of 
some  of  tlieir  most  objectionable  measures.  In  this  situation  were  the 
foreisfn  relations  of  the  United  States,  when  Mr.  Jefferson's  second 
term  of  office  expired,  and  when  he  retired  from  the  elevated  position 
in  which  his  countrymen  had  placed  him.  To  trace  this  subject 
further,  therefore,  belongs  to  general  history,  and  to  the  political 
biography  of  his  successor,  who  had  been  early  his  pupil,  and  after- 
wards his  friend  and  political  supporter. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1809,  Mr.  Jefferson  closed  his  political 
career  ;  he  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five ;  he  had  been  engaged, 
almost  without  interruption,  for  forty  years,  in  the  most  arduous  public 
duties ;  he  had  passed  through  the  various  stations  to  which  his 
country  had  called  him  with  unsullied  honor  and  distinguished  repu- 
tation ;  and  he  now,  therefore,  determined  to  leave  the  scene,  while 
yet  unoppressed  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  to  pass  the  evening  of 
his  life  in  the  calmness  of  domestic  and  philosophical  retirement. 
From  this  time  until  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  excursions  which 
business  required,  he  resided  altogether  at  Monticello.  He  indeed 
appeared  occasionally  before  his  countrymen,  by  publications  of  his 
private  correspondence,  which  proved  the  same  purity  of  intention, 
the  same  earnest  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  liberal  opinions,  and  the 
same  intelligence,  forethought,  and  firmness,  which  distinguished  the 
actions  of  his  earlier  life.  He  was  called  forward,  from  time  to  time, 
by  repeated  requests  to  connect  himself  with  rising  institutions,  con- 
stantly forming  to  promote  science,  taste,  and  literature ;  for  it  was  a 
subject  of  natural  and  honorable  pride,  to  unite  with  these  a  name 
always  distinguished  for  attention  to  whatever  improved  or  adorned 
human  life.  Above  all,  he  was  sought  out  in  his  retirement  by 
strangers  from  every  foreign  nation  who  had  heard  of  and  admired  him ; 
and  by  the  natives  of  every  corner  of  his  own  country,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  their  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  His  home  was  the 
abode  of  hospitality  and  the  seat  of  dignified  retirement ;  he  forgot 
the  busy  times  of  his  political  existence,  in  the  calm  and  congenial 
pleasures  of  science ;  his  mind,  clear  and  penetrating,  wandered  with 
fresh  activity  and  delight  through  all  the  regions  of  thought ;  his  heart 
dwelt  with  the  deepest  interest  on  every  thing  that  tended  to  the 
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improvement  and  happiness  of  manlcind ;  at  once  practical,  benevolent 
and  wise,  he  was  forever  studying  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  endeavoring  to  advance  every  plan  which  tended  to  produce  or 
increase  it.  Among  these  labors,  the  most  prominent  perhaps  was  his 
eflbrt  for  the  improvement  of  education  in  Virginia,  and  the  establish 
ment  of  a  noble  university,  which  was  commenced  by  his  own  private 
donations  and  those  he  could  obtain  from  his  friends.  This  became 
the  object  of  his  greatest  zeal,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
presented  to  the  legislature  a  report  embracing  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  proposed  the  institution  should  be  formed.  The  situation 
selected  for  the  university  was  at  Charlottesville,  a  town  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  where  he  resided.  The  plan  was  such  as  to  combine 
elegance  and  utility,  with  the  power  of  enlarging  it  to  any  extent, 
which  its  future  prosperity  might  require.  The  instruction  was  tc 
embrace  the  various  branches  of  learning  which  a  citizen  may  requ.ire, 
in  his  intercourse  between  man  and  man,  in  the  improvement  of  his 
morals  and  faculties,  and  in  the  knowledge  and  exercise  of  his  social 
rig-hts.  The  various  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  the  institution 
were  framed  with  a  view  to  a  liberal  system  of  discipline,  and  a  strict 
accountability  on  the  part  of  all  connected  with  the  institution.  The 
legislature  approved  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  plans;  he  was  himself 
elected  the  rector ;  and  from  that  period  he  devoted  himself  to  carry 
into  effect  what  he  had  thus  designed.  All  his  hopes  and  thoughts 
were  turned  towards  its  success.  He  rode  every  morning  when  the 
weather  would  permit,  to  inspect  its  pi'ogress ;  he  prepared  with  his 
own  hands  the  drawings  for  the  workmen ;  he  stood  over  them  as 
they  proceeded,  with  a  sort  of  parental  anxiety  and  care  ;  and  when 
the  inclemency  of  the  season  or  the  infirmity  of  age  prevented  his 
visits,  a  telescope  was  placed  on  a  terrace  near  his  house,  by  means  of 
wliich  he  could  inspect  the  progress  of  the  work.  After  its  comple- 
tion, he  might  often  be  seen  pacing  slowly  along  the  porticoes  or 
cloisters  which  extended  in  front  of  the  dormitories  of  the  students, 
occasionally  conversing  with  them,  and  viewing  the  establishment 
witli  a  natural  and  honorable  pride.  In  the  library,  a  catalogue 
written  by  himself  is  carefully  preserved.  He  has  collected  the 
names,  best  editions,  and  value  of  all  works  of  whatever  language,  in 
literature  and  science,  which  he  thought  necessary  to  form  a  complete 
library ;  and,  in  examining  it,  one  is  really  less  struck  witli  the 
researcli  and  various  knowledge  required  for  its  compilation,  than  the 
additional  proof  of  that  anxious  care,  which  seemed  to  leave  unsought 
no  means  of  fostering  and  improving  the  institution  he  had  formed. 
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Thus  glided  on  the  evening  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  patriotic  and 
benevolent  life ;  as  age  wore  gradually  away  the  energies  of  his  body, 
his  mind  shone  with  intelligence  undiminished ;  and  his  efforts  and 
desires  for  the  progress  of  human  happiness  and  knowledge,  knew  no 
change.  Years,  however,  had  crowded  upon  him ;  and  when  the 
increase  of  infirmities  at  length  prevented  him  leaving  his  chamber, 
he  remarked  to  the  physician,  who  sought  to  assist  him  by  the  aid 
of  his  art,  that  "the  machine  had  worn  out,  and  could  go  on  no 
longer."  During  the  spring  of  1826,  he  had  suflered  from  mcreasing 
debility,  but  it  was  not  until  the  26tli  of  June,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
confine  liimself  to  his  bed.  The  strength  of  his  constitution  and 
freedom  from  bodily  pain  for  a  short  time  encouraged  the  hope,  that 
tliis  confinement  would  be  only  temporary  ;  but  his  own  conversation 
showed  that  he  did  not  himself  so  regard  it.  "  Do  not  imagine,"  he 
said  to  those  around  him,  "  that  I  feel  the  smallest  solicitude  as  to  the 
result.  I  do  not  indeed  wish  to  die,  but  I  do  not  fear  to  die."  His 
temper  retained  all  its  usual  cheerfulness  and  equanimity ;  his  only 
anxiety  seemed  to  be  for  the  prosperity  of  the  university,  and  he 
expressed  strongly  his  hopes  that  the  state  would  not  abandon  it ;  he 
declared  that  if  he  could  see  that  child  of  his  old  age  fairly  flourishing, 
he  was  ready  to  depart — to  say  "nunc  dimittis  domine,"  a  favorite 
quotation  with  him.  On  the  2d  of  July,  he  appeared  free  from  disease, 
but  his  weakness  was  such,  that  his  physicians  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  his  strength  would  prove  sufficient  to  restore  him.  Conscious 
liimself  that  he  could  not  recover,  and  without  any  bodily  or  appa- 
rently mental  pain,  he  calmly  gave  directions  relative  to  his  interment, 
which  he  requested  might  be  at  Monticello  without  parade  or  pomp ; 
he  then  called  his  fanoily  around  him,  and  conversed  separately  with 
each  of  them ;  to  his  beloved  daughter,  Mrs.  Randolph,  he  presented 
a  small  morocco  case,  which  he  requested  her  not  to  open  till  after  his 
death  ;  when  the  sad  limitation  had  expired,  it  was  found  to  contain 
an  affectionate  poetical  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  her  from  whom  he  was 
thus  torn  away ;  he  desired,  if  any  inscription  were  placed  on  his 
tomb,  he  should  be  described  only  as  "  the  author  of  the  declaration 
of  mdependence,  of  the  statutes  of  Virginia  for  religious  freedom,  and 
the  father  of  the  university."  On  Monday,  the  following  day,  he 
inquired  of  those  around  him  with  much  solicitude,  what  was  the  day 
of  the  month  ;  they  told  him  it  was  the  3d  of  July ;  he  then  eagerly 
expressed  his  desire  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  live  to  another  day, 
to  breathe  the  air  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  inde 
pendence.     His  wish  was  granted:  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July, 
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J82G,  found  him  still  living;  and  after  declaring  himself  gratified  hy 
the  affectionate  solicitude  of  his  family  and  servants,  and  having  dis- 
tinctly articulated  these  vrords,  "  I  resign  myself  to  my  God,  and  my 
child  to  my  country,"  he  gradually  expired  without  a  murmur  or  a 
groan. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Jefferson  had  reached  the  age  of 
eighty-three  years,  two  months,  and  twenty-one  days.  In  person  he 
was  six  feet  two  inches  high,  erect  and  well  formed,  though  thin  ;  Jiis 
eyes  were  light  and  full  of  intelligence  ;  his  hair  was  very  abundant, 
and  originally  of  a  yellowish  red,  though  in  his  latter  years  silvered 
with  age  ;  his  complexion  was  fair,  his  forehead  broad,  and  the  whole 
face  square  and  expressive  of  deep  thinking ;  his  coimtenance  was 
remarkably  intelligent  and  open  as  day,  its  general  expression  full  of 
good-will  and  kindness,  and,  when  the  occasion  excited  it,  beaming 
with  enthusiasm ;  his  address  was  cordial,  confirming  the  welcome  of 
his  lips ;  his  motions  were  flexible  and  easy,  his  step  firm  and 
sprightly ;  and  such  were  his  strength  and  agility,  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed, in  the  society  of  children,  of  which  he  was  fond,  to  practise 
feats  that  few  could  imitate.  His  manner  was  simple,  mingled  with 
native  dignity,  but  cheerful,  unassuming,  frank,  and  kind ;  his  lan- 
guage was  remarkable  for  vivacity  and  correctness ;  and  in  his  con- 
versation, which  was  without  apparent  effort,  he  poured  forth  know- 
ledge the  most  various  from  an  exhaustless  fountain,  yet  so  modestly, 
and  so  engagingly,  that  he  seemed  rather  to  seek  than  to  impart 
information. 

In  his  disposition  he  was  full  of  liberality  and  benevolence;  of  this 
the  neighborhood  of  Monticello  affords  innumerable  monuments,  and, 
on  his  OAvn  estate,  such  was  the  condition  of  his  slaves,  that  in  their 
comforts  his  own  interests  were  too  often  entirely  forgotten.  Among  his 
neighbors  he  was  esteemed  and  beloved  in  an  uncommon  degree,  and 
his  sentnnents  and  opinions  were  regarded  by  them  with  extreme 
respect,  the  reward  rather  of  his  private  worth  than  of  his  public  services. 
His  kindness  had  no  limits ;  he  omitted  nothing  in  his  power  to  alle- 
viate distress.  On  one  occasion,  when  president,  passing  on  horse- 
back a  stream  in  Virginia,  he  was  accosted  by  a  feeble  beggar,  who 
implored  his  aid  to  help  him  across;  without  hesitation  he  carried 
him  over  behind  him,  and,  on  the  beggar  telling  him  he  had  neglected 
his  wallet,  he  as  good-humoredly  recrossed  the  stream,  and  brought  it 
to  him.  When  the  British  and  German  prisoners,  taken  at  Saratoga, 
were  quartered  in  his  neighborhood,  he  treated  them  witli  marked 
liiundcss ;  he  enlisted  the  benevolent  dispositions  of  the  neighborhood 
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to  supply  their  wants,  obtain  provisions,  and  secure  their  habitations 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  season ;  and  to  the  officers  he  threw 
open  his  hbraiy,  and  oifered  all  the  hospitalities  of  Monticello.  On 
leaving  Yirginia,  they  wrote  him  letters  conveying  the  warmest 
gratitude ;  and  when  he  subsequently  visited  Germany,  many  of  these 
grateful  men  flocked  around  him,  loading  him  with  respect  and 
affection. 

In  his  temper  he  displayed  the  greatest  equanimity:  his  oldest 
friends  have  remarked  that  they  never  beheld  him  give  way  to  passion ; 
and  he  treated  his  family  and  domestics  with  unvarying  gentleness. 
Even  during  the  exciting  political  contests  in  which  he  was  so  promi- 
nent an  actor,  he  never  displayed  personal  enmity,  or  used  his  influ- 
ence or  power  with  an  angry  or  vindictive  spirit.  When  the  celebrated 
traveller,  Humboldt,  was  once  visiting  him,  he  saw  a  newspaper  lying 
on  his  table,  containing  a  slanderous  and  acrimonious  attack ;  pointing 
it  out  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  said  "why  do  you  not  hang  the  man?" 
"  Put  the  paper  in  your  pocket,"  rephed  the  president  with  a  smile, 
"and  on  your  return  to  your  own  country,  if  any  one  doubts  the 
freedom  of  our  press,  show  it  to  him,  and  tell  him  where  you  found 
it."  Even  at  the  period  when  his  elevation  to  the  chief  magistracy  was 
contested  with  so  much  violence,  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Governor 
Henry,  of  Maryland,  a  political  opponent,  "I  feel  extraordinary  grati- 
fication in  addressing  this  letter  to  you,  with  whom  shades  of  difference 
in  political  sentiment  have  not  prevented  the  interchange  of  good 
opinion,  nor  cut  off  the  friendly  offices  of  society.  This  political 
tolerance  is  the  more  valued  by  me,  who  consider  social  harmony  as 
the  first  of  human  felicities,  and  the  happiest  moments  those  which 
are  given  to  the  effusions  of  the  heart."  His  attachment,  indeed,  to 
his  friends  was  warm  and  unvarying ;  he  imparted  to  them,  with 
unstudied  and  fearless  confidence,  all  that  he  thought  and  felt;  he 
entertained  no  ungenerous  caution  or  distrust,  and  he  had  his  reward 
in  that  firm  support,  which  he  received  and  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
them,  in  every  exigency. 

The  domestic  habits  of  Mr.  Jefferson  were  quite  simple.  His 
application  was  constant  and  excessive.  He  always  rose  very  early ; 
to  a  remark  once  made  to  him  of  surprise  at  his  being  able,  amidst  the 
numerous  interruptions  to  which  his  public  station  exposed  him,  to 
transact  his  business,  he  replied,  "  I  have  made  it  a  rule  never  to  let 
the  sun  rise  before  me,  and  before  I  have  breakfasted,  to  transact  all 
tlie  business  called  for  by  the  day."  His  habits  were  so  exact,  that  in 
a   cabinet   abounding   with   papers,  each  one  was   so   labelled   and 
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arranged  as  to  be  immediately  found.  After  his  retirement  from 
public  life,  he  maintained  a  correspondence  wonderfully  extensive.  He 
usually  rode  every  day  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  continued  to  do  so 
until  a  very  short  period  before  his  death  ;  and  though  he  retired  early, 
his  afternoons  were,  to  the  last,  devoted  to  study,  as  his  evenings 
were  to  his  family  circle. 

We  cannot  better  close  our  memoir  of  Jefferson  than  in  the  closins: 
language  of  Mr.  Webster's  eloquent  eulogium  of  the  illustrious  states- 
man in  connection  with  John  Adams  : — "Fellow  citizens,  I  will  detain 
you  no  longer  by  this  joint  and  feeble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  dead.  Even  in  other  hands  adequate  justice  could  not  be 
performed,  within  the  limits  of  this  occasion.  Their  highest,  their 
best  praise  is  your  deep  conviction  of  their  merits,  your  affectionate 
gratitude  for  their  labors  and  services.  It  is  not  my  voice,  it  is  this 
cessation  of  ordinary  pursuits,  this  arresting  of  all  attention,  these 
solemn  ceremonies,  and  this  crowded  house,  which  speak  their  eulogy. 
Their  fame  indeed  is  safe.  That  is  now  treasured  up,  beyond  the 
reach  of  accident.  Although  no  sculptured  marble  should  rise  to  their 
memory,  nor  engraved  stone  bear  record  of  their  deeds,  yet  will  their 
remembrance  be  as  lasting  as  the  land  they  honored.  Marble  columns 
may  indeed  moulder  into  dust;  time  may  erase  all  impressions  from  the 
crumbling  stone  ;  but  their  fame  remains  ;  for  with  American  liberty 
it  rose,  and  with  American  liberty  only  can  it  perish.  It  was  the 
last  swelling  peal  of  yonder  choir,  'Their  bodies  are  buried  in  peace, 
BUT  THEIR  NAME  LivETii  EVERMORE.'  I  catch  that  solcnin  song  ;  I 
echo  that  lofty  strain  of  funeral  triumph,  'Their  name  liveth  ever- 
more.' " 
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This  illustrions  patriot,  than  whom  perhaps  not  one  of  all  his  con- 
temporaries enjoyed  in  his  time,  a  higher  place  in  the  consideration 
of  the  American  commmiity,  was  born  within  the  precincts  of  the 
pleasant  town  of  Quincy,  a  place  which  has  had  the  honor  of  fur- 
nishing, not  only  two  of  the  illustrious  presidents  of  the  Union,  but 
no  small  number  also  of  other  remarkable  men,  well  and  favorably 
distinguished  in  the  history  of  their  native  land.  Quincy  was,  at  the 
time  of  Hancock's  birth,  in  the  year  1737,  a  part  of  the  large  and 
ancient  town  of  Braintree,  (which  comprised  likewise  the  modern 
territory  of  the  same  name,  together  with  a  part  of  the  township  of 
Randolph,  in  addition  to  Quincy ;)  and  hence  the  apparent  inconsis- 
tency in  the  statements  of  different  writers  who  have  noticed  the  life 
of  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

The  grandfather  and  the  father  of  Hajstcock  were  both  clergymen, 
and  men  of  very  considerable  reputation.  The  former  resided  for  half 
a  century  at  Lexington,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  a  spot  which 
subsequently  became  hallowed  ground,  in  conjunction  with  Concord, 
the  adjoining  town,  by  having  witnessed  the  first  battle  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  where  Lossing,  in  his  "  Field  Book  of  the 
Revolution,"  tells  us,  yet  stands  the  old  Buckman  Tavern,  which 
exhibits  many  scars  made  by  the  bullets  discharged  at  our  militia  men, 
from  the  guns  of  the  advancing  enemy,  on  the  morning  of  the 
skirmish. 

The  father  of  Hancock,  of  the  same  name  with  himself,  has 
received  no  little  eulogy  for  the  services  which  he  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  learning,  as  well  as  rehgion,  in  his  native  province.  One  of 
the  brothers  of  this  gentleman,  however,  is  still  better  known  by 
merits  of  a  similar  description,  as  well  as  by  the  recommendation  of 
having  elevated  himself  from  an  humble  and  obscure  condition  of  life, 
by  his  industry,  intelligence,   and  energy,  to  the  rank  of  the  most 
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eminent  merchant  in  the  northern  states.  He  was  for  several  years 
honored  with  high  sitnations  in  the  poHtical  departments  of  the 
province ;  and  what  is  more  to  his  lasting  praise,  he  appropriated  a 
liberal  portion  of  his  well  earned  revenue  to  the  establishment  of  a 
professorship  in  Harvard  University,  and  to  the  increase  of  the 
library  of  that  institution,  where  his  name,  in  golden  letters,  may  be 
seen  to  this  day  over  one  of  the  alcoves. 

At  this  seminary — now  become  so  celebrated  for  the  great  names  it 
has  introduced  to  the  history  of  the  country,  and  still  more  ihe  sub- 
ject of  public  regard,  in  the  period  of  Hancock's  youth,  as  not  only 
the  oldest,  but  far  the  most  learned  and  most  amply  endowed  lite- 
rary institution  in  the  land — the  subject  of  our  memoir  received,  under 
the  charge- of  the  paternal  uncle  just  mentioned,  his  collegiate  edu- 
cation. His  father  had  deceased  during  his  infancy,  and  he  was 
thus,  perhaps  not  very  unfortunately,  cast  upon  tlie  kindness  of  a 
relative  who  seems  to  have  been  as  cheerfully  disposed,  and  as  well 
qualified,  as  he  was  abundantly  able  by  his  means  at  command,  to 
bestow  on  his  young  jn'otegc,  all  the  expense  and  exertion  which 
were  deemed  subservient  to  his  comfort  and  promotion. 

He  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  the  year  1754,  at  the  early  age 
of  seventeen.  With  what  honors  he  came  off  at  his  commencement, 
or  what  reputation  as  a  scholar  he  acquired,  during  his  course  of 
study  in  the  institution,  we  are  not  now  enabled  to  ascertain  ;  but 
the  intelligence,  as  well  as  the  ambition  and  the  application,  which 
he  afterwards  manifested  on  frequent  occasions  of  as  much  interest 
to  his  countrymen  as  to  himself,  give  us  reason  to  believe  that  his 
character  must  have  received  at  this  early  period,  no  inconsiderable 
weight  from  the  development  of  the  same  virtues  and  powers  that 
finally  raised  him  to  the  highest  place  in  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people. 

That  the  indistinct  and  incomplete  account  which  has  reached  us 
of  this  portion  of  his  career,  supplies  no  glowing  description  of  any 
precocious  and  prodigious  display  of  genius  on  the  part  of  the 
youtliful  aspirant,  is  a  mischance  which  other  great  men  have  partici- 
pated with  himself;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  assertion  advanced 
by  occasional  writers,  that  his  college  career  was  passed  chiefly  in 
indolent  insignificance,  or  at  best  in  mediocre  regularity,  is  believed 
to  be  without  the  sliglitest  foundation  in  truth,  as  it  is  in  proof.  He 
who  searches,  at  this  day,  among  the  docmnents  of  Hancock's  own 
time,  and  especially  of  the  period  of  his  political  advancement,  for 
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the  opinions  which  his  contemporaries  entertained,  or  professed  to 
entertain,  in  regard  to  his  true  character,  must  cautiously  discrimi- 
nate between  the  statements  of  indifferent  testimony,  and  the  asper- 
sions of  rancorous  political  rivals  and  foes.'  The  remark  applies  to 
the  case  before  us,  with  perhaps  scarcely  less  force  than  to  those 
of  even  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Hamilton  themselves.  No 
statesman  in  this  country,  of  however  exalted  renown,  has  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  patriotism  at  the  hands  of 
the  public,  without  a  mixture  of  bitter  accusation  and  violent  attack, 
olended  therewith,  from  time  to  time,  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
most-inordinate  appetite  for  the  excitement  of  popular  contest.  In 
this  connexion  it  is  well  observed,  too,  by  Sanderson,  that  the  im- 
putation of  dulness,  and  even  of  stupidity  has  been  attached,  during 
the  rudiments  of  their  education,  to  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  literature ;  and  many  have  excited  the  admiration  of  the  world 
by  a  youthful  pregnancy  of  genius,  whose  names  have  perished 
before  the  hour  of  parturition. 

For  six  years  subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of  his  academical 
course,  Hancock  was  engaged  most  of  his  time  as  a  clei'k  in  the 
counting-house  of  his  uncle,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  com- 
mercial prosperity.  In  1760  he  visited  the  mother  country,  and 
during  that  period  was  present  at  the  funeral  of  George  II.,  and  the 
coronation  of  his  successor — a  monarch  with  the  principles  and 
policy  of  whose  administration  he  then  little  anticipated  the  serious 
conflict  which  subsequently  occurred. 

After  his  return  to  his  own  country,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
the  decease  of  liis  uncle  put  him,  by  the  will  of  that  generous  patron, 
in  possession  of  a  munificent  fortune,  reputed  to  have  been  the 
most  ample  property  held  by  any  individual  in  the  province,  and 
probably  little  inferior  to  any  other  American  estate. 

This  accidental  and  fortunate  advantage,  though  it  has  never  been 
pretended  that  the  proprietor  used  it  with  other  than  a  spirit  of  the 
most  noble  liberality,  proved,  under  circumstances  which  have  been 
already  alluded  to,  another  fruitful  occasion  of  ungenerous  remarks 
upon  his  conduct  and  motives.  It  certainly  enabled  him  to  live  in  a 
style  which  differed  materially  from  that  adopted  by  his  great  rival, 
Samuel  Adams.  The  latter  was  in  moderate  circumstances,  and 
was  obliged  to  conform  in  his  manners  and  habits  to  the  somewhat 
severe  republicanism  of  the  times.  But  Hancock  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  home  of  elegant  hospitality,  and  his  revenue  was  abun- 
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daiitly  adequate  to  the  gratification  of  tlie  most  liberal  taste.  He 
kept  a  sjjlendid  equipage,  riding,  upon  public  occasions  at  least,  with 
servants  in  livery,  and  six  beautiful  bays,  while  his  apparel  was 
sumptuously  embroidered  with  gold  or  silver  lace,  and  all  the  other 
fashionable  decorations  of  the  day.  He  was  fond,  also,  in  later  life, 
of  dancing,  music,  concerts,  routs,  assemblies,  card  parties,  rich 
wines,  social  dinners,  and  festivities  of  every  description,  which  he 
supposed  unobjectionable,  and  which  were  popular  with  a  very 
considerable  class  of  the  population  of  Boston. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  political  career  of  Mr. 
Hancock,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  the  most  obvious  inference  from 
such  a  review,  that  whatever  might  be  the.  bitterness  of  individual 
opponents  at  different  periods,  and  although  his  popularity  with 
even  the  mass  of  his  fellow  citizens  was  occasionally,  in  times  ot 
high  excitement,  subject  to  eclipse,  yet,  on  the  whole,  few  men  who 
have  lived  in  this  country,  at  any  stage  in  its  history,  have  enjoyed 
a  more  substantial  share  of  political  promotion  or  popular  favor. 

He  was  elected  one  of  the  selectmen  of  Boston  soon  after  his 
return  from  England,  and  continued  to  hold  that  office  for  several 
years.  In  1766,  he  was  chosen,  with  James  Otis,  Samuel  Adams, 
and  Thomas  Gushing,  a  representative  to  the  general  assembly  of 
the  province.  There  was  at  this  time,  as  the  city  papers  of  the 
date  above  named  sufficiently  indicate,  a  good  deal  of  excitement 
stirred  up  in  the  public  mind  relating  to  the  measures  of  the  British 
government ;  and  this  circumstance,  not  less  than  the  company  with 
whom  he  was  associated  in  his  office,  plainly  prove  the  high  degree 
of  confidence  already  reposed  in  both  his  integrity  and  his  talents. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  indebted,  for  his  early  advance- 
ment, to  the  kindly  offices  of  Samuel  Adams,  a  gentlemaii  with 
whom  he  subsequently  found  occasion  to  differ  in  political  sentiment 
on  several  occasions,  but  it  is  behoved  not  to  the  disparagement  of 
the  mutual  respect  of  the  parties. 

In  the  assembly,  Mr.  Hancock,  though  but  thirty  years  of  age, 
was  immediately  placed  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  leading  and 
working  men,  being  not  only  nominated  to  most  of  the  important 
committees  of  that  respectable  body,  but  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion of  great  and  general  interest,  appointed  to  the  chairmanship 
over  associates  of  high  reputation. 

In  the  impositions  attempted  by  the  British  government,  in  regard 
vO  the  importation  of  foreign  merchandise  into  this  country,  Mr. 
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IiANcocK  took  an  early  and  strong  interest ;  and  probably  no  indi- 
vidual was  more  active  than  himself  in  instituting  those  memorable 
associations  of  the  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  intro- 
duction and  circulation  of  English  goods,  which  so  materially  con- 
tributed not  only  to  ward  ofl"  some  of  the  encroachments  of  ty- 
ranny, but  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  American  people  to  a 
discussion  and  decision  on  the  whole  subject  of  monarchical  and 
ministerial  abuse.  His  name  was  brought  more  particularly  before 
the  public,  in  the  course  of  this  controversy,  by  the  seizure  of  one  of 
his  vessels,  by  the  custom-house  officers,  under  the  pretext  of  its 
being  taken  in  contravention  of  the  revenue  laws.  It  was  removed 
by  the  officers  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  a  British  vessel 
then  in  the  harbor.  The  citizens,  however,  were  exasperated  by 
this  proceeding,  and  they  assembled  in  great  numbers,  pursued  them, 
beat  them  with  clubs,  and  drove  them  aboard  their  vessels.  The 
collector's  boat  was  then  burned  by  the  mob,  in  the  midst  of  loud 
rejoicings,  and  the  houses  of  some  of  the  most  odious  of  the  sup- 
porters of  "  divine  right,"  razed,  in  the  first  transport  of  popidar 
fury,  to  the  ground.  This  afl^air,  trifling  as  it  may  seem,  has  been 
considered  as  among  the  principal  of  those  immediate  original 
causes  or  occasions,  which  hastened  the  great  dispute  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  provinces  to  a  crisis. 

Another  incident  of  still  greater  interest,  tending  to  the  same 
effect,  was  the  celebrated  massacre  of  the  Boston  citizens,  by  the 
British  troops,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1770.  Probably  the  excitement 
produced  by  that  bloody  afl^air  was  and  is  altogether  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  the  city.  The  bells  were  tolled,  and  the  streets 
filled  with  the  population  of  all  the  neighboring  towns  ;  and  it  was 
only  by  the  judicious  withdrawal  of  the  offenders  at  a  seasonable 
juncture,  and  the  energetic  interposition  of  some  of  the  popular 
leaders,  that  matters  failed  of  being  precipitated  to  the  utmost  verge 
of  frenzy.  Mr.  Hancock,  with  several  others,  was  the  next  day 
appointed,  by  an  assembly  of  the  citizens,  to  wait  on  the  royal  gover- 
nor and  procure  of  him  the  removal  of  the  troops  from  the  town. 
The  proposition  was  evaded  at  first,  but  subsequently  urged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  effect  the  prompt  execution  of  the  object  desired  by  the 
people.  Mr.  Hancock  was  called  on,  in  1774,  to  deliver  an  oration 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  massacre,  over  the  remains  of  the  mur- 
dered victims  of  tyranny.  This  composition,  Avhich  increased  even 
the  author's  established  reputation,  is  still  preserved,  and  is  justly 
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considered,  though  not  remarkable  for  any  thing  like  a  learned  oi 
classic  taste,  a  fine  specimen  of  indignant  patriotism,  expressed  in 
the  fiery  phraseology  of  a  fearless  freeman.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  lie  declined  accepting  the  appointment  of  counsellor  by  the 
governor,  and  this  indignity,  as  the  latter  considered  it,  was  followed 
by  his  removal  from  the  captaincy  of  the  cadets,  or  governor's  guard, 
by  General  Gage.  The  company  disbanded  themselves  on  that 
occasion,  and  the  whole  afi'air  added  to  his  popularity  with  every 
class  of  the  people.  Several  years  before  he  had  manifested  a  similar 
spirit,  on  being  oflcred  a  military  commission  by  Governor  Bernard. 
At  that  time  he  tore  up  the  paper  in  presence  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

In  October,  1774,  Mr.  Hancock,  now  but  thirty-seven  years  of 
age,  was  elected  president  of  the  Massachusetts  provincial  conven- 
tion, by  an  unanimous  vote.  The  next  year,  the  first  of  the  revolu- 
tion, found  him  at  the  acme  of  his  political  distinction,  in  the  honor- 
able station  of  president  of  the  continental  congress.  Sanderson 
correctly  remarks,  in  reference  to  this  appointment,  that  "by  his  lon^ 
experience  in  business  as  moderator  of  the  town  meetings,  and  pre- 
siding officer  and  speaker  of  the  provincial  assemblies,  during  times 
of  great  turbulence  and  commotion,  he  was  eminently  qualified, 
as  well  as  by  his  natural  dignity  of  manners,  to  preside  in  this 
great  council  of  the  nation."  The  officer  elect  is  reported  to  have 
received  the  announcement  of  his  election  with  evident  symptoms 
of  embarrassment — a  sensation  creditable  at  least  to  his  modesty — ■ 
but  being  conducted  to  the  chair  by  the  friendly  arm  of  a  southern 
member,  he  soon  recovered  his  usual  composure. 

He  held  the  presidency  until  October  of  the  year  1777,  a  period 
of  about  two  and  a  half  years,  during  which  the  incessant  applica- 
tion he  gave  to  business  had  rendered  his  health  somewhat  preca- 
rious. This  consideration  induced  him  to  resign  his  office,  and  he 
retired  to  his  nativ^e  province,  attended  by  most  gratifying  testimo- 
nials of  the  universal  respect  of  his  countrymen. 

But  his  fellow  citizens  did  not  suffer  him  to  remain  long  in  the 
quietude  of  private  life.  A  convention  was  about  this  time  appointed 
to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  state  of  Massachtisetts  ;  to  this  he  was 
elected  ;  and  he  took,  as  usual,  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
Jiat  important  occasion.  In  17S0  he  was  chosen  governor,  being 
the  first  under  the  new  constitution.  He  continued  to  hold  the 
office,  annually,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  till  1785,  when  he 
resigned ;    owing,  as  was  stated,  to   the   condition  of  his  healthj 
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though  his  enemies  failed  not  to  assert  that  his  purpose  was  rathei 
to  escape  the  troubles  of  that  stormy  period,  which  finally  resulted 
in  the  famous  insurrection  of  Shays.  However  this  might  be,  the 
people  appear  to  have  been  satisfied  with  his  reasons  and  his  admi- 
nistration, for  in  1787  he  was  again  called  from  his  retirement  to  the 
gubernatorial  dignity,  and  he  continued  to  fill  that  station  succes 
sively  and  very  acceptably  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  October, 
1793,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year.  Mr.  Sanderson  gives  him  the  credit  of 
directing  the  suppression  of  Shays'  rebellion,  during  the  latter  term 
of  his  office ;  but  this  praise  belongs  justly  to  Mr.  Bowdoin,  who 
was  governor  during  the  two  years  of  Hanxock's  retirement,  and 
when  the  troubles  in  question  were  at  their  height. 

The  great  reputation  acquired  by  the  subject  of  our  memoir 
among  his  own  countrymen  at  the  period  when  the  revolution  broke 
out,  cannot  be  better  proved  than  by  the  importance  attached  to  his 
patriotism  by  the  enemy,  who  perhaps  had  a  particular  ill  will 
against  him  from  the  connexion  of  his  signature,  (alone,  in  the  first 
instance,)  as  president  of  the  continental  congress,  to  the  memorable 
declaration  of  independence,  issued  by  that  body  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1776.  A  year  previous  to  this,  however,  he  had  the  honor  of  being 
pointed  out,  in  conjunction  with  that  other  "notorious  ofiender," 
Samuel  Adams,  as  an  exception  to  the  pardon  offered  by  the  royal 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  proclamation,  declaring  the  pro- 
vince in  a  state  of  rebellion,  which  he  issued  after  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  It  was  even  intimated,  that  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
expedition,  sent  on  the  19th  of  April  to  Lexington,  was  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  persons  of  these  two  obnoxious  compatriots — 
par  nohile  fratruni. 

To  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  by  the  state  of 
Massachusetts — a  most  important  event,  which  occurred  in  1788, 
no  individual  probably  contributed  so  much  as  Hancock  ;  and  it 
was  generally  believed,  at  the  time  when  he  submitted  that  instru- 
ment to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature,  that  if  this  state 
refused  to  ratify  it,  the  passage  of  it  would  infallibly  be  lost  in 
the  other  twelve.  A  convention  assembled  in  Boston,  to  consider 
the  question  of  acceptance,  and  of  that  large  and  highly  respect- 
able body,  comprising  all  the  distinguished  talent  of  the  state — - 
not  excepting  Fisher  Ames,  Rufiis  King,  Judges  Gushing,  Parsons, 
Dana,  and  Sedgwick,  General  Lincoln,  Gore,  Brooks,  Strong,  and 
aiany  others,  HANCocii  was  chosen  president.     Sickness  compelled 
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him  to  leave  his  seat  during  part  of  the  debates,  but  he  returned  to 
it  in  the  last  week  of  the  session,  and  it  is  said  that  his  great  influ- 
ence, exerted  with  his  utmost  discretion  and  energy  at  this  juncture, 
especially  in  pressing  sundry  amendments,  which  obviated  the 
exceptionable  features  of  the  proposed  code,  finally  turned  the  scale 
n  favor  of  the  adoption,  It  succeeded,  after  all,  by  a  majority  of 
only  nineteen  votes,  out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-five.  This  event 
was  celebrated  in  Boston  with  great  rejoicings,  and  was  hailed  with 
satisfaction  throughout  the  country. 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  Governor  Hancock  were  observed  in  a 
manner  which  plainly  indicated  the  strong  hold  he  continued,  till  the 
last,  to  have  on  the  popular  good  will.  His  body  lay  in  state  at  his 
mansion  for  several  days,  and  the  interment  of  it  was  conducted 
with  great  ceremony.  The  militia  of  both  the  town  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  were  called  out,  and  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  joined  the  immense  procession,  which  followed  the  remains 
to  their  last  resting  place,  in  robes  of  mourning  hue.  The  disease 
from  which  the  governor  had  suflTered  most  in  his  latter  years,  was 
the  gout,  but  his  decease  was  probably  occasioned  not  more  by  this 
cause,  than  by  the  fatigue  of  the  laborious  and  responsible  public 
duties  to  which  his  whole  time  and  thought  seemed  to  be  directed. 

Governor  Hancock  left  no  lineal  descendant.  He  had  married, 
about  twenty  years  before  his  death.  Miss  Q,uincy,  of  Boston,  (who 
belonged  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  New  England.) 
and  by  this  connexion,  had  one  son,  but  this  child  died  at  an  early 
age 

The  public  character  of  the  great  man  whose  life  we  have  thus 
imperfectly  set  forth,  appears  from  the  facts  therein  comprised  much 
more  clearly  than  any  dissertation  of  ours  could  exhibit  it.  His 
private  reputation,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  only  free  from  serious 
reproach,  even  in  the  most  excited  times,  but  at  all  periods  of  his 
career,  maintained  in  a  rank  worthy  even  of  his  political  popularity. 
The  diiTusive  liberality,  with  which  he  dispensed  around  him  the 
benefits  of  his  splendid  wealth,  was  especially  the  subject  of  admira- 
tion. Nor  did  he  ever  hesitate,  when  patriotism  called  upon  him,  to 
sacrifice  any  thing  he  possessed  for  his  country's  good  ; — when,  for 
example,  in  1775,  it  was  proposed  by  the  American  officers,  who 
carried  on  the  siege  of  Boston,  to  bombard  and  destroy  the  town 
that  the  enemy  might  be  driven  out,  Hancock,  whose  whole  pro- 
perty was  thus  exposed  to  destruction,  was  among  the  foremost  to 
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require  that  no  regard  to  his  personal  interest  should  obstruct  tlm 
operations  of  the  army. 

The  author  of  "  Familiar  Letters  on  Public  Characters,"  generally 
understood  to  be  a  gentleman  who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  great  men  of  the  period  of  Hancock's  official  life, 
describes  the  appearance  of  the  governor  in  17S2,  when,  it  is  said, 
though  but  forty-five  years  old,  he  wore  very  much  the  aspect  of 
advanced  age.  He  is  said  to  have  been  nearly  six  feet  in  stature,  of 
thin  person,  stooping  a  little,  and  apparently  enfeebled  by  disease. 
"  His  manners  were  very  gracious,  of  the  old  style,  of  dignified  com- 
plaisance. His  face  had  been  very  handsome.  His  dress  was  adapted 
quite  as  much  to  be  ornamental  as  useful.*  Gentlemen  wore  wigs 
when  abroad,  and  commonly  caps  when  at  home.  At  this  time, 
(.Tune,)  about  noon,  Hancock  was  dressed  in  a  red  velvet  cap,  within 
which  was  one  of  fine  linen,  the  latter  was  turned  up  over  the  lower 
edge  of  the  velvet  one,  two  or  three  inches.  He  wore  a  blue  damask 
gown,  lined  with  silk;  a  white  stock,  a  white  satin  embroidered 
waistcoat,  black  satin  small  clothes,  white  silk  stockings,  and  red 
morocco  slippers.  It  was  a  general  practice  in  genteel  families  to 
have  a  tankard  of  punch  made  in  the  morning,  and  placed  in  a  cooler 
when  the  season  required  it.  Visiters  were  invited  to  partake  of  it. 
At  this  visit  Hancock  took  from  the  cooler,  standing  on  the  hearth, 
a  full  tankard,  and  drank  first  himself,  and  then  oflered  it  to  those 
present.  At  his  table  might  be  seen  all  classes,  from  grave  and  dig- 
nified clergy,  down  to  the  gifted  in  song,  narration,  anecdote,  and 
wit,  with  whom  'noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  time,  that  only  treads  on 
flowers.' " 

To  acknowledge  that  the  governor  had  his  faults  and  his  foibles, 
is  but  to  allow  that  he  was  human.  Among  the  latter,  perhaps, 
was  too  scrupulous  a  stickling  for  etiquette  on  some  occasions,  and 
on  others,  a  somewhat  haughty  preference  of  his  own  mere  will  and 
wisdom  to  those  of  parties  who  were,  by  their  situation  at  least, 
entitled  to  respect,  if  not  to  concession.    The  author  of  the  "  Letters" 


*The  writer  recollects  to  have  heard  it  stated  by  an  orator  in  Fanueil  Hall,  on  an 
occasion  when  the  sentiments  and  character  of  Hancock  came  imder  discussion,  that 
he  was  at  one  time  in  the  habit  of  wearing  gold  buttons  with  the  figure  of  a  skeep  en- 
graved on  them,  under  the  motto,  "you  gain  more  by  our  lives  than  our  deaths.''  il 
was  no  doubt  a  political  allusion. 
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mentions  (bat  when  President  Washington  visited  the  Eastern  states, 
in  1789,  Hancock  took  the  ground,  that  as  the  representative  of 
state  sovereignty  in  his  own  dominion,  he  was  to  be  visited  first, 
even  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Union.  This  the  president  was 
given  to 'understand,  but  he  did  not  deem  it  proper.  Written  com 
munications  ensued.  Washington  finally  refused  to  see  Hancock 
except  at  the  residence  of  the  former,  (corner  of  Court  and  Tremont 
streets.)  The  Governor  at  length  yielded,  and  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  went  in  his  coach,  enveloped  in  red  baize,  to  the  president's 
lodgings,  where  he  was  borne  in  the  arms  of  servants  into  the  house. 
The  delay  was  by  the  public  imputed  to  his  debility. 

Never,  we  will  say  in  conclusion,  never  did  any  man  manifest  more 
patriotic  courage  than  John  Hancock  ;  nor  are  there  preserved  of  any 
one  a  more  precious  memory,  or  more  pleasant  reminiscences.  When 
General  Gage  issued  a  proclamation,  pronouncing  those  in  arms  and 
their  abettors,  "  rebels"  and  "  parricides  of  the  Constitution,"  he 
offered  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  would  forthwith  return  to  their  allegi- 
ance, except  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  who  were  outlawed, 
and  for  whose  apprehension  as  traitors  a  reward  was  offered.  This 
proclamation,  so  arrogant  and  insulting,  exasperated  the  people,  and 
only  extorted  a  smile  from  Hancock,  now  chairman  of  the  People's 
Committee  of  Safety.  He  had  his  revenge ;  for  when  he  placed  his 
bold  signature  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  the  following 
year,  he  remarked,  "  There !  John  Bull  can  read  that  name  without 
spectacles.     Now  let  him  double  his  reward  !" 

Hancock  House,  on  Beacon  Hill,  Boston,  is  now  occupied  by  John 
Hancock,  Esq.,  nephew  of  the  patriot,  and  who  breathes  no  small  por- 
tion of  his  spirit.  He  possesses  many  mementoes  of  his  eminent  kinsman, 
and  among  them  a  beautifully  executed  miniature  of  him  painted  in 
London,  in  1761,  while  he  was  there  at  the  Coronationof  George  III.; 
he  also  owns  an  original  portrait  of  Hancock,  which  Lossing  has 
copied  in  his  "  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution."  Hancock's  name  too 
is  given  to  one  of  the  cannons  placed  in  the  top  of  the  monument  on 
Breed's  Hill,  by  order  of  the  Congress  in  17S8. 
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John  Marshall,  the  sketch  of  whose  life  now  claims  our  attention, 
was  boni  in  Fauquier  county,  in  the  state  of  Alrginia,  on  the 
2.1th  of  September,  1755.  His  father  was  Thomas  Marshall  of 
the  same  state,  who  served  with  great  distinction  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  as  a  colonel  in  the  line  of  the  continental  army- 
Colonel  Marshall  was  a  planter  of  a  very  small  fortune,  and  had 
received  but  a  narrow  education.  These  deficiencies,  however,  were, 
amply  supplied  by  the  gifts  of  nature.  His  talents  were  of  a  high 
order,  and  he  cultivated  them  with  great  diligence  and  perseverance, 
so  that  he  maintained  throughout  his  whole  life,  among  asso 
ciates  of  no  mean  character,  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of 
extraordinary  ability.  No  better  proof  need  be  adduced  to  justify 
this  opinion,  than  the  fact  that  he  possessed  the  unbounded 
confidence,  admiration,  and  reverence  of  all  his  children,  at  the  period 
of  life  when  they  were  fully  able  to  appreciate  his  v/orth  and 
compare  him  with  other  men  of  Icnown  eminence.  There  are  those 
yet  living,  who  have  often  listened  with  delight  to  the  praises 
bestowed  on  him  by  filial  affection ;  and  have  heard  the  declaration 
emphatically  repeated  from  the  lips  of  one  of  his  most  gifted  sons,  that 
his  father  was  an  abler  man  than  any  of  his  children.  Such  prai;;e! 
from  such  a  source  is  beyond  measure  precious.  It  warms  while  it 
elevates.  It  is  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  a  parent  after 
death  has  put  the  last  seal  upon  his  character,  and  at  a  distance  of 
time,  when  sorrow  has  ceased  its  utterance,  and  left  behind  it  the 
power  calmly  to  contemplate  his  excellence. 

Colonel  Marshall  had  fifteen  children,  some  of  whom  are  now 
living ;  and  it  has  long  been  a  matter  of  public  fame,  that  all  the 
children,  females  as  well  as  males,  possessed  superior  intellectual 
endowments.  John  was  the  eldest  child ;  and  was  of  course  the 
first  to  engage  the  solicitude  of  his  father.     In  the  local  position  of 
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the  family,  at  that  time  almost  upon  the  frontier  settlements  of  the 
country,  (for  Fauquier  was  a  frontier  county,)  it  was  of  course,  that 
the  early  education  of  all  the  children  should  devolve  upon  its  head. 
Colonel  Marshall  superintended  the  studies  of  his  eldest  son,  and  gave 
him  a  decided  taste  for  English  literature,  and  especially  for  history 
and  poetry.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  had  transcribed  Pope's  Essay 
on  Man,  and  also  some  of  Yds  moral  essays.  The  love  of  poetry,  thus 
awakened  in  his  warm  and  vigorous  mind,  never  ceased  to  exert  a 
commanding  influence  over  it.  He  became  enamored  of  the 
classical  writers  of  the  old  school,  and  was  instructed  by  their  solid 
sense,  and  tlieir  beautiful  imagery.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  ho 
often  indulged  himself  in  poetical  compositions,  and  freely  gave  up 
his  hours  of  leisure  to  those  delicious  dreamings  of  the  muse,  which 
(say  what  we  may)  constitute  some  of  the  purest  sources  of  pleasure 
in  the  gay  scenes  of  life,  and  some  of  the  sweetest  consolations  in 
adversity  and  affliction,  throughout  every  subsequent  period  of  it.  It 
is  well  known,  that  he  continued  to  cultivate  this  his  favorite  study. 
and  to  read  with  intense  interest  the  gay  as  well  as  the  loftier 
productions  of  the  divine  art.  One  of  the  best  recommendations  of  the 
taste  for  poetry  in  early  life  is,  that  it  does  not  die  with  youth ;  but 
aifords  to  maturer  years  an  invigorating  energy,  and  to  old  age  a 
serene  and  welcome  employment,  always  within  reach,  and  always 
coming  with  a  fresh  charm.  Its  gentle  influence  is  then  like  that 
so  happily  treated  by  Gray.     The  lover  of  the  muses  may  truly  say, 

I  feel  the  gales  that  round  ye  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow, 
As,  waving  fr!;sh  their  gladsome  wing, 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe, 
And  redolent  of  joy  and  youth 
To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

The  contrast,  was  always  somewhat  striking  between  that  close 
reasoning,  which  ahuost  rejected  the  aid  of  ornament,  in  the  juridical 
labors  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  that  generous  taste,  which  devoted 
itself  with  equal  delight  to  the  works  of  fiction  and  song.  Yet  the 
union  has  been  far  less  uncommon  than  slight  observers  are  apt  to 
imagine.  Lord  Hardwicke  and  Lord  Mansfield  had  an  ardent 
thirst  for  general  literature,  and  each  of  them  was  a  cultivator,  if 
not  a  devotee,  of  the  lighter  productions  of  the  imagination. 

There  being  at  that  time  no  grammar  school  in  the  part  of  the 
country  where  Colonel  Marshall  resided,  his  son  was  sent,  at  the  age 
ot  fourteen,  about  a  hundred  miles  from  home,  and  placed  under  the 
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tuition  of  a  Mr.  Campbell,  a  clergyman  of  great  respectability.  Ho 
remained  with  him  a  year,  and  then  returned  home,  and  was  put 
under  the  care  of  a  Scotcli  gentleman,  who  was  just  introduced  into 
the  parish  as  pastor ;  and  resided  in  his  father's  family.  He  pursued 
his  classical  studies  under  this  gentleman's  direction,  while  ho 
remained  in  the  family,  which  was  about  a  year ;  and  at  the 
termination  of  it,  he  had  commenced  reading  Horace  and  Livy.  His 
subsequent  mastery  of  the  classics  was  the  result  of  his  own  eflbrts, 
without  any  other  aid  than  his  grammar  and  dictionary.  He  never 
had  the  benefit  of  an  education  at  any  college,  and  his  attainments  in 
learning  were  cherished  by  the  solitary  vigils  of  his  own  genius. 
His  father,  however,  continued  to  superintend  his  English  education, 
to  cherish  his  love  of  laiowledge,  to  give  a  solid  cast  to  his  acquire- 
ments, and  to  store  his  mind  with  the  most  valuable  materials.  He 
was  not  merely  a  watchful  pai'ent,  but  an  instructive  and  affectionate 
friend,  and  soon  became  the  most  constant,  as  he  was  at  tlie  time 
almost  t?ie  only  intelligent,  companion  of  his  son.  The  time  not 
devoted  to  his  society  was  passed  in  hardy  athletic  exercises,  and 
probably  to  this  circumstance  was  owing  that  robust  constitution  which 
seemed  fresh  and  firm  in  old  age. 

About  the  time  when  young  Marshall  entered  his  eighteenth 
year,  the  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American 
colonies  began  to  assume  a  portentous  aspect,  and  engaged,  and 
indeed  absorbed,  the  attention  of  all  the  colonists,  whether  they  were 
young,  or  old,  in  private  and  secluded  life,  or  in  political  and  public 
bodies.  He  entered  into  it  with  all  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  a  youth, 
full  of  love  for  his  country  and  liberty,  and  deeply  sensible  of  its 
rights  and  its  wrongs.  He  devoted  much  time  to  acquiring  tJie  first 
rudiments  of  military  exercise  in  a  voluntary  independent  company, 
composed  of  gentlemen  of  the  county ;  to  training  a  militia  company 
in  the  neighborliood,  and  to  reading  the  political  essays  of  the  day. 
For  these  animating  pursuits,  the  preludes  of  public  resistance,  he 
was  quite  content  to  relintj^uisli  the  classics,  and  the  less  inviting,  but 
with  reference  to  his  future  destiny,  the  more  profitable  Commen- 
taries of  Sir  William  Blackstone. 

In  the  summer  of  1775,  he  received  an  appointment  as  first 
lieutenant  in  a  company  of  minute-men  enrolled  for  actual  service, 
who  were  assembled  in  battalion  on  the  first  of  the  ensuing  September. 
Li  a  few  days  they  were  ordered  to  march  into  the  lower  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  it  against  a  small  regular  and  predatory 
force  commanded  by  I^ord  Dunmore.     They  constituted  part  of  the 
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troops  destined  for  the  relief  of  Norfolk ;  and  Lieutenant  Marshall 
was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  the  Great  Bridge,  where  the  British 
troops,  under  Lord  Dunmore,  were  repul&ed  with  great  gallantry 
The  way  being  thus  opened  by  the  retreat  of  the  British,  he 
marched  with  the  provincials  to  Norfolk,  and  was  present  when 
that  city  was  set  on  fire  by  a  detachment  from  the  British  ships  then 
lying  iir  the  river. 

In  July,  1776,  he  was  appointed  first  lieutenant  in  the  eleventh 
Virginia  regiment  on  the  continental  establishment :  and  in  the  course 
of  the  succeeding  winter,  he  marched  to  the  north,  where,  in  May, 
1777,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  He  was  subsequently 
engaged  in  the  skirmish  at  Iron  Hill  with  the  light  infantry,  and 
fought  in  the  memorable  battles  of  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and 
Monmouth. 

That  part  of  the  Virginia  line,  which  was  not  ordered  to  Charleston 
(S.  G.,)  being  in  effect  dissolved  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
enlistment  of  the  soldiers,  the  officers  (among  whom  was  Captain 
Marshall)  were,  in  the  winter  of  1779-80,  directed  to  return  home,  in 
order  to  take  charge  of  such  men  as  the  state  legislature  should  raise 
for  them.  It  was  during  this  season  of  inaction  that  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  attending  a  course  of  law  lectures  given 
by  Mr.  Wythe,  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  state  ;  and  a  course  of 
lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  given  by  Mr.  Madison,  president  of 
William  and  Mary  College  in  Virginia.  He  left  this  college  in  the 
summer  vacation  of  1780,  and  obtained  a  license  to  practice  law.  In 
October  he  returned  to  the  army,  and  continued  in  service  until  the 
termination  of  Arnold's  mvasion.  After  this  period,  and  before  the 
invasion  of  Phillips,  in  Februarjr,  1781,  there  being  a  redundancy  of 
oflicers  in  the  Virginia  line,  he  resigned  his  commission. 

During  the  invasion  of  Virginia,  the  courts  of  law  were  suspended, 
and  were  not  reopened  until  after  the  capitulation  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
Immediately  after  that  event  Mr.  Marshall  commenced  the  practice 
of  law,  and  soon  rose  into  distinction  at  the  bar. 

In  the  spring  of  1782,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  a  member  of 
the  executive  council.  In  January,  1783,  he  married  Bliss  Ambler, 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  who  was  then  treasurer  of  the 
state,  and  to  whom  he  had  become  attached  before  he  left  the  army 
This  lady  lived  for  nearly  fifty  years  after  her  marriage,  to  partake 
and  to  enjoy  the  distinguished  honors  of  her  husband.  In  1784,  he 
-esio-ned  his  seat  at  the  council  board,  in  order  to  return  to  the  bar ; 
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and  he  Wds  immediately  afterwards  again  elected  a  member  of  tlio 
legislature  for  tlie  county  of  Fauquier,  of  which  he  was  then  only 
nominally  an  inhabitant,  his  actual  residence  being  at  Richmond. 
In  1787  he  was  elected  a  member  from  the  county  of  Henrico  ;  and 
though  at  that  time  earnestly  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  profession, 
lie  embarlved  largely  in  the  political  questions  which  then  agitated 
the  state,  and  indeed  the  whole  confederacy. 

Every  person  at  all  read  in  our  domestic  history  must  recollect  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  those  days.  The  termination  of  the 
revolutionary  war  left  the  country  impoverished  and  exhausted  by  its 
expenditures,  and  the  national  finances  at  a  low  state  of  depression. 
The  powers  of  congress  under  the  confederation,  which,  even  during 
tlie  war,  were  often  prostrated  by  the  neglect  of  a  single  state  to 
enforce  them,  became  in  the  ensuing  peace  utterly  relaxed  and 
inefficient. 

Credit,  private  as  well  as  public,  was  destroyed.  Agriculture  and 
commerce  were  crippled.  The  delicate  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor 
became  daily  more  and  more  embarrassed  and  embarrassing ;  and,  as 
is  usual  upon  such  occasions,  every  sort  of  expedient  was  resorted  to 
by  popular  leaders,  as  well  as  by  men  of  desperate  fortunes,  to 
inflame  the  public  mind,  and  to  bring  into  odium  those  who  labored 
to  preserve  the  pubhc  faith,  and  to  establish  a  more  energetic  govern- 
ment. The  whole  country  was  soon  divided  into  two  great  parties, 
the  one  of  which  endeavored  to  put  an  end  to  the  public  evils  by  the 
establishment  of  a  government  over  the  Union,  which  should  be 
adequate  to  all  its  exigencies,  and  act  directly  on  the  people  ;  the 
other  was  devoted  to  state  authority,  jealous  of  all  federal  influence, 
and  determined  at  every  hazard  to  resist  its  increase. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  Mr.  Marshall  could  not 
remain  an  idle  or  indifferent  spectator  of  such  scenes.  As  little 
doubt  could  there  be  of  the  part  he  would  take  in  such  a  contest. 
He  was  at  once  arrayed  on  the  side  of  Washington  and  Madison. 
In  Virginia,  as  every  where  else,  the  principal  topics  of  the  day  were 
paper  money,  the  collection  of  taxes,  the  preservation  of  public  faith, 
and  the  administration  of  civil  justice.  The  parties  were  nearly 
equally  divided  upon  all  these  topics ;  and  the  contest  concerning 
them  was  continually  renewed.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  every 
victory  was  but  a  temporary  and  questionable  triimiph,  and  every 
defeat  still  left  enough  of  hope  to  excite  to  new  and  strenuous 
exertions.  The  affairs,  too,  of  the  confederacy  were  then  at  a  crisis. 
The  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  Union,  or  a  separation  of  the 
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titates,  was  freely  discussed;  and,  what  is  almost  startling  now  to 
I'epeat,  either  side  of  it  was  maintained  without  reproach.  Mr. 
Madison  was  at  this  time,  and  had  been  for  two  or  three  years,  a 
member  of  the  house  of  delegates,  and  was  in  fact  the  author  of  the 
resolution  for  the  general  convention  at  Philadelphia  to  revise  the 
confederation.  He  was  at  all  times  the  enlightened  advocate  of 
union,  and  of  an  efficient  federal  government,  and  he  received  on  all 
occasions  the  steady  support  of  Mr.  Marshall.  Many  have 
witnessed,  with  no  ordinary  emotions,  the  pleasure  with  which  both 
of  these  gentlemen  looked  back  upon  their  cooperation  at  that  period, 
and  the  sentiments  of  profound  respect  with  which  they  habitually 
regarded  each  other. 

Both  of  them  were  members  of  the  convention  subsequently 
called  in  Virginia  for  the  ratification  of  the  federal  constitution. 
This  instrument,  having  come  forth  under  the  auspices  of  General 
Washington  and  other  distinguished  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  was 
at  first  favorably  received  in  Virginia,  but  it  soon  encountered 
decided  hostility.  Its  defence  was  uniformly  and  most  powerfully 
maintained  there  by  Mr.  Marshall. 

The  debates  of  the  Virginia  convention  are  in  print.  But  we 
have  been  assured  hj  the  highest  authority,  that  the  printed  volume 
affords  but  a  very  feeble  and  faint  sketch  of  the  actual  debates  on 
that  occasion,  or  of  the  vigor  with  which  every  attack  was  urged, 
and  every  onset  repelled,  against  the  constitution.  The  best  talents 
of  the  state  were  engaged  in  the  controversy.  The  principal  debates 
were  conducted  by  Patrick  Henry  and  James  Madison,  as  leaders. 
But  on  three  great  occasions,  namely,  the  debates  on  the  power  of 
taxation,  the  power  over  the  militia,  and  the  power  of  the  judiciary, 
Mr.  Marshall  gave  free  scope  to  his  genius,  and  argued  with  a  most 
commanding  ability. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  the  present  generation  to  conceive  tlie 
magnitude  of  the  dangers  to  which  we  were  then  exposed,  or  to 
realize  the  extent  of  the  obstacles  which  were  opposed  to  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution.  Notwithstanding  all  the  sufferings  of 
the  people,  the  acknowledged  imbecility  of  the  government,  and  the 
almost  desperate  state  of  our  public  aflairs,  there  were  men  of  higli 
character,  and  patriots  too,  who  clung  to  the  old  confederation  with 
an  enthusiastic  attachment,  and  saw  in  the  grant  of  any  new  powers, 
indeed  of  any  powers,  to  a  national  government,  nothing  lint 
oppression  and  tyranny,  —  slavery  of  the  people  and  destruction  of 
the  state  governments  on  the  one  liand,  and  imiversal   despotism 
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and  overwhelming  taxation  on  the  other.  Time,  the  great  imipire 
and  final  judge  of  these  questions,  has  indeed  now  abundantly  sliown 
how  vain  were  the  fears,  and  how  unsound  the  principles  of  the 
opponents  of  the  constitution.  The  prophecies  of  its  friends  have 
been  abundantly  fulfilled  in  the  growth  and  solid  prosperity  of  their 
country ;  far,  indeed,  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectations.  But 
our  gratitude  can  never  be  too  warm  to  those  eminent  men  who 
stemmed  the  torrent  of  public  prejudice,  and  with  a  wisdom  and 
prudence,  almost  surpassing  human  power,  laid  the  foundations 
of  that  government,  which  saved  us  at  the  hour  when  we  were 
ready  to  perish.  After  twenty-five  days  of  ardent  and  eloquent 
discussion,  to  which  justice  never  has  been,  and  never  can  now  be 
done,  (during  which  nine  states  adopted  the  constitution,)  the  question 
was  carried  in  its  favor  in  the  convention  of  Virginia  by  a  majority 
of  ten  votes  only. 

The  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  having  been 
thus  secured,  Mr.  Marshall  immediately  formed  the  determination 
to  relinquish  public  life,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  arduous  duties 
of  his  profession. 

A  man  of  his  eminence  could,  however,  with  very  great  difficulty 
adhere  rigidly  to  his  original  resolve.  The  state  legislature  having, 
in  December,  1788,  passed  an  act  allowing  a  representative  to  the  city 
of  Richmond,  Mr.  Marshall  was  almost  unanimously  invited  to 
become  a  candidate.  With  considerable  reluctance  he  yielded  to  the 
public  wishes,  being  prmcipally  influenced  in  his  acceptance  of  the 
station,  by  the  mcreasing  hostility  manifested  in  the  state  against  the 
national  government,  and  his  own  anxious  desire  to  give  the  latter  his 
decided  and  public  support.  He  continued  in  the  legislature,  as  a 
representative  of  Richmond,  for  the  years  1789,  1790,  and  1791. 
During  this  period  every  important  measure  of  the  national 
government  was  discussed  in  the  state  legislature  with  great  freedom, 
and  no  inconsiderable  acrimony.  On  these  occasions  Mr.  Marshall 
vindicated  the '  national  government  with  a  manly  and  zealous 
independence. 

After  the  termination  of  the  session  of  the  legislature,  in  1791, 
Mr.  Marshall  voluntarily  retired.  But  the  events  which  soon 
afterwards  occurred  in  Europe,  and  extended  a  most  awakening 
mduence  to  America,  did  not  long  permit  him  to  devote  him.self  to 
professional  pursuits.  The  French  revolution,  in  its  early  dam), 
vva?  hailed  with  universal  enthusiasm  in  America.  In  its  progress 
for  a  considerable   period,  it  continued  to  maintain   among  us  an 
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almost  unanimous  approbation.  Many  causes  conduced  to  this 
result.  Our  partiality  for  France,  from  a  grateful  recollection  of  her 
services  in  our  own  revolutionary  contest,  was  ardent  and  undisguised. 
It  was  lieightened  by  the  consideration,  that  she  was  herself  now 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  liberty,  and  was  endeavoring  to  shake  off 
oppressions  under  which  she  had  been  groaning  for  centuries.  The 
monarchs  in  Europe  were  combined  in  a  mighty  league  for  the 
suppression  of  this  new  and  alarming  insurrection  against  the  claims 
of  legitimacy.  It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee,  that  if  they  were 
successful  in  this  enterprise,  Ave  ourselves  had  but  a  questionable 
security  for  our  own  independence.  It  would  be  natural  for  them, 
after  having  completed  their  European  conquests,  to  cast  their  eyes 
to  the  origin  of  the  evil,  and  to  feel  that  their  dynasties  were  not  quite 
safe,  (even  though  the  Atlantic  rolled  between  us  and  them,)  while  a 
living  example  of  liberty,  so  seductive  and  so  striking,  remained  in 
the  western  hemisphere. 

It  may  be  truly  said,  that  our  government  partook  largely  of  the 
general  interest,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  it  in  a  manner  not 
incompatible  with  the  strict  performance  of  the  duties  of  neutrality. 
Mr.  Marshall  was  as  warmly  attached  to  the  cause  of  France  as 
any  of  his  considerate  countrymen. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  feelings  of  a  different  sort  began 
to  mix  themselves,  not  only  in  the  public  councils,  but  in  private 
life.  Those,  whose  reflections  reached  beyond  the  events  of  the 
day,  began  to  entertain  fears,  lest,  in  our  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of 
France,  we  might  be  plunged  into  war,  and  thus  jeopard  our  own 
vital  interests.  The  task  of  preserving  neutrality  was  of  itself 
sufficiently  difficult  when  the  mass  of  the  people  was  put  in  motion 
by  the  cheering  sounds  of  liberty  and  equality,  which  were  wafted 
on  every  breeze  across  the  Atlantic.  The  duty,  however,  was 
imperative ;  and  the  administration  determined  to  perform  it  with 
the  most  guarded  good  faith. 

The  decided  part  taken  by  Mr.  Marshall  could  not  long  remain 
unnoticed.  He  was  attacked  with  great  asperity  in  the  newspapers 
and  pamphlets  of  the  day,  and  designated,  by  way  of  significant 
reproach,  as  the  coadjutor  and  friend  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Against  these  attacks  he  defended  himself  with  a  zeal  and  ability 
proportioned  to  his  own  sincere  devotion  to  the  cause  which  he 
espoused. 

At  the  spring  election  for  the  state  legislature  in  the  year  1795,  Mr 
Marshall  was  not  a  candidate;    but  he  was  nevertheless   chosen 
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under  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances.  From  the  time  of  his 
withdrawing  from  the  legislature,  two  opposing  candidates  had 
divided  the  city  of  Richmond ;  the  one,  his  intimate  friend,  and 
liolding  the  same  political  sentiments  with  himself;  the  other,  a  most 
zealous  partisan  of  the  opposition.  Each  election  bet\'/een  these 
gentlemen,  who  were  both  popular,  had  been  decided  by  a  small 
majority,  and  the  approaching  contest  was  entirely  doubtful.  Mr. 
Marshall  attended  the  polls  at  an  early  hour,  and  gave  his  vote  for 
his  friend.  While  at  the  polls,  a  gentleman  demanded  that  a  poll 
should  be  opened  for  Mr.  Marshall.  The  latter  was  greatly 
surprised  at  the  proposal,  and  unhesitatingly  expressed  his  dissent ; 
at  the  same  time,  he  announced  his  willingness  to  become  a 
candidate  the  next  year.  He  retired  from  the  polls,  and  immediately 
gave  his  attendance  to  the  business  of  one  of  the  courts,  which  was 
then  in  session.  A  poll  was,  however,  opened  for  him  in  his  absence 
by  the  gentleman  who  first  suggested  it,  notwithstanding  liis  positive 
refusal.  The  election  was  suspended  for  a  {ew  minutes ;  a 
consultation  took  place  among  the  freeholders  ;  they  determined  to 
support  him  ;  and  in  the  evening  he  received  the  information  of  his 
election.  A  more  honorable  tribute  to  his  merits  could  not  have  been 
paid ;  and  his  election  was  a  most  important  and  timely  measure  in 
favor  of  the  administration. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  negotiated 
by  Mr.  Jay  in  1794,  was  the  subject  of  universal  discussion  at  this 
period.  No  sooner  was  its  ratification  advised  by  the  senate,  than 
public  meetings  were  called  in  all  our  principal  cities,  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  the  president  to  withhold  his  ratification,  and  if  this  object 
were  not  attained,  then  to  prevent  in  congress  the  passage  of  the 
appropriations  necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  topics  of 
animadversion  were  not  confined  to  the  expediency  of  the  treaty  in 
its  principal  provisions,  but  the  bolder  ground  was  assumed,  that 
the  negotiation  of  a  commercial  treaty  by  the  executive  was  an 
unconstitutional  act,  and  an  infringement  of  the  power  o-iven  to 
congress  to  regulate  commerce.  Mr.  Marshall  took  an  active  part 
in  the  discussions  upon  the  treaty.  Feeling,  that  the  ratification  of  it 
was  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  peace,  that  its  main 
provisions  were  essentially  beneficial  to  the  United  States,  and 
comported  with  its  true  dignity  and  interests;  he  addressed  himself 
with  the  most  diligent  attention  to  an  examination  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  all  its  provisions,  and  of  all  the  objections  urged  against  it. 
No  state  in  the  Union  exhibited  a  more  intense  hostility  to  it  than 
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Tirginia,  upon  the  points  both  of  expediency  and  constitutionahty ; 
and  in  no  state  were  the  objections  urged  with  more  impassioned 
and  unsparing  earnestness.  The  taslv,  tlierefore,  of  meeting  and 
overthrowing  tliem  was  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  and  required  all 
the  resources  of  the  ablest  mind.  Mr.  IMarshall  came  to  the  task 
with  a  thorough  mastery  of  every  topic  connected  whh  it.  At  a  public 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Richmond  he  carried  a  series  of  resolutions, 
approving  the  conduct  of  the  executive. 

But  a  more  difficult  and  delicate  duty  remained  to  be  performed. 
It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  controversy  would  soon  find  its  way 
from  the  public  forum  into  the  legislative  bodies  ;  and  would  be  there 
renewed  with  the  bitter  animosity  of  party  spirit.  Indeed,  so 
unpopular  was  the  treaty  in  Virginia,  that  Mr.  Marshall's  friends 
were  exceedingly  solicitous  that  he  should  avoid  engaging  in  any 
debate  in  the  legislature  on  the  subject,  as  it  would  be  a  sacrifice  of 
the  remains  of  his  well  deserved  popularity ;  and  it  might  be  even 
questioned  if  he  could  there  deliver  his  sentiments  without  exposure 
to  some  rude  attacks.  His  answer  to  all  such  suggestions  was 
uniform  ;  that  he  should  not  move  any  measure  to  excite  a  debate  ; 
but  if  the  subject  were  brought  forward  by  others,  he  should,  at  every 
hazard,  vindicate  the  administration,  and  assert  his  own  opinions. 
He  was  incapable  of  shrinking  from  a  just  expression  of  his  own 
independence.  The  subject  was  soon  introduced  by  his  political 
opponents,  and  the  constitutional  objections  were  urged  with 
triumphant  confidence.  That,  particularly,  which  denied  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  executive  to  conclude  a  commercial 
treaty,'  was  selected  and  insisted  on  as  a  favorite  and  unanswerable 
position.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Marshall  on  this  occasion  has  been 
always  represented  as  one  of  the  iioblest  efibrts  of  his  genius.  His 
vast  powers  of  reasoning  were  employed  with  the  most  gratifying 
success.  He  demonstrated,  not  only  from  the  words  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  universal  practice  of  nations,  that  a  commercial 
treaty  was  within  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  executive,  but 
that  this  opinion  had  been  maintained  and  sanctioned  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  by  the  whole  delegation  of  Yirginia  in  congress,  and  by 
the  leading  members  in  the  convention  on  both  sides.  His  argument 
was  decisive ;  the  constitutional  ground  was  abandoned ;  and  the 
resolutions  of  the  assembly  were  confined  to  a  simple  disapprobation 
of  the  treaty  in  point  of  expediency. 

The  constitutional  objections  were  again  urged  in  congress  in  the 
colebraicd  debate  on  the  British  treaty,  in  the  spring  of  1796;  and 
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there  finally  assumed  the  mitigated  shape  of  a  right  claimed  on  the 
part  of  congress  to  grant  or  withhold  appropriations  to  carry  treaties 
into  elTect.  The  higher  ground,  that  commercial  treaties  were  not, 
when  ratified,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  was  abandoned  ;  and  the 
subsequent  practice  of  the  government  has,  without  question,  under 
every  administration,  conformed  to  tire  construction  vindicated  by 
Mr.  Marshall.  The  fame  of  this  admirable  argument  spread 
through  the  Union.  Even  witii  his  political  enemies,  it  enhanced  the 
elevation  of  his  character;  and  it  brought  him  at  once  to  the  notice 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  who  then  graced  our  public 
councils 

After  this  period.  President  Washington  invited  Mr.  Marshall  to 
accept  the  office  of  attorney  general ;  but  he  declined  it,  upon  the 
ground  of  its  interference  with  his  lucrative  practice  in  Virginia. 
He  continued  in  the  state  legislature ;  but  did  not,  from  his  other 
engagements,  take  an  active  part  in  the  ordinary  business.  He 
confined  his  attention  principally  to  those  questions  which  involved 
the  main  interests  of  the  country,  and  brought  into  discussion  the 
policy  and  the  principles  of  the  national  parties. 

Upon  the  recall  of  Mr.  Monroe  as  minister,  from  France,  President 
Washington  solicited  Mr.  Marshall  to  accept  tlie  appointment  as 
his  successor ;  but  he  respectfully  declined,  and  General  Pinckney, 
of  South  Carolina,  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  not,  however,  long  permitted  to  act  upon  his 
own  judgment  and  choice.  The  French  government  refused  to 
receive  General  Pinckney,  as  minister  from  the  United  States ;  and 
the  administration,  being  sincerely  anxious  to  exhaust  every  measure 
of  conciliation,  not  incompatible  with  the  national  dignity,  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  resorted  to  the  extraordinary  measure  of 
sending  a  commission  of  three  envoys.  Within  a  year  from  the 
time  of  the  first  offer,  Mr.  Adams  having  succeeded  to  the  presidency, 
appointed  Mr.  Marshall  one  of  these  envoys,  in  conjunction  with 
General  Pinckney  and  Mr.  Gerry. 

After  some  hesitation,  Mr.  Marshall  accepted  the  appointment, 
and  soon  afterward  embarked  for  Amsterdam.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
Hague  he  met  General  Pinckney,  and  having  received  passports  they 
proceeded  to  Paris.  The  mission  was  unsuccessful ;  the  envoys 
were  never  accredited  by  tlie  French  government,  and  Mr.  Marshai  l 
returned  to  America  in  the  summer  of  1798.  Upon  him  principally 
devolved  the  duty  of  preparing  the  official  despatches.  They  have 
been  universally  attributed  to   his  pen,  and  are   models   of  skilfu 
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reasoning,  forcible  illustration,  accurate  detail,  and  urbane  and 
dignified  moderation.  In  the  annals  of  our  diplomacy  there  are  no 
papers  upon  which  an  American  can  look  back  with  more  unmixed 
pride  and  pleasure. 

Mr.  Marshall,  on  his  return  home,  found  that  he  had  sustained 
no  loss  by  a  diminution  of  professional  business,  and  looked 
forward  to  a  resumption  of  his  labors  witli  high  hopes.  He  peremp- 
torily refused  for  a  considerable  time  to  become  a  candidate  for 
congress,  and  avowed  his  determination  to  remain  at  the  bar.  At 
this  juncture  he  was  invited  by  General  Washington  to  pass  a  few 
days  at  Mount  Yernon ;  and  having  accepted  the  invitation,  he  went 
there  in  company  with  Blr.  Justice  Washington,  the  nephew  of  General 
Washington,  and  a  highly  distinguished  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  whose  death  the  public  had  afterwards  sad  occa- 
sion to  lament. 

What  took  place  upon  that  occasion  we  happen  to  have  the  good 
fortune  to  know  from  an  authentic  source.  General  Washington  did 
not  for  a  moment  disguise  the  object  of  his  invitation  ;  it  was  to  urge 
upon  Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Washington  the  propriety  of  their 
becoming  candidates  for  congress.  Mr.  Washington  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  his  uncle  without  a  struggle.  But  Mr.  Marshall  resisted 
on  the  ground  of  his  situation,  and  the  necessity  of  attending  to  his 
private  affairs.  The  reply  of  General  Washington  to  these 
suggestions  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  it.  It 
breathed  the  spirit  of  the  loftiest  virtue  and  patriotism.  He  said, 
that  there  were  crises  in  national  affairs  which  made  it  the  duty  of  a 
citizen  to  forego  his  private  for  the  public  interest.  He  considered 
the  country  to  be  then  in  one  of  these.  He  detailed  his  opinions 
freely  on  the  nature  of  the  controversy  with  France,  and  expressed 
his  conviction,  that  the  best  interests  of  America  depended  upon  the 
character  of  the  ensuing  congress.  The  conversation  was  long, 
animated,  and  impressive  ;  full  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  the  most 
unreserved  confidence.  The  exhortation  of  General  Washington 
had  its  effect.  Mr.  Marshall  yielded  to  his  representations,  and 
became  a  candidate,  and  was,  after  an  ardent  contect,  elected,  and 
took  his  seat  in  congress  in  December,  1799.  While  he  was  yet  a 
candidate,  he  was  offered  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court, 
then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Iredell.  Upon  his  declining 
it,  President  Adams  appointed  Mr.  Justice  Washington,  who  was  thus 
prevented  from  becoming  a  member  of  congi  ess. 

The  session  of  congress  in  the  winter  of  1799-1800  will  for  ever 
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be  memorable  in  tlie  annals  of  America.  Men  of  tlie  highest  talents 
and  most  commandino-  influence  in  the  Union  were  tliere  assembled, 
and  arrayed  witli  all  the  hostility  of  party  spirit,  and  all  the  zeal  of 
conscious  responsibility,  against  each  other.  Every  important 
measure  of  the  administration  was  subjected  to  the  most  scrutinizing 
criticism ;  and  was  vindicated  Avith  a  warmth  proportionate  to  the 
ability  of  the  attack.  Mr.  Marshall  took  an  active  part  in  the 
debates,  and  distinguished  himself  in  a  manner  which  will  not 
easily  be  forgotten. 

In  May,  1800,  Mr.  Marshall  was,  without  the  slightest  personal 
communication,  nominated  by  the  president  to  the  office  of  secretary 
of  war,  upon  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  M' Henry.  We  believe  that  the 
first  information  received  of  it  by  Mr.  Marshall  was  at  the 
department  itself,  where  he  went  to  transact  some  business  previous 
to  his  return  to  Virgmia.  He  immediately  wrote  a  letter,  requesting 
the  nomination  to  be  Avithdrawn  by  the  president.  It  was  not ;  and 
his  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  senate.  The  rupture  between 
the  president  and  Colonel  Pickering,  who  was  then  secretary  of 
state,  soon  afterwards  occurred,  and  Mr.  Marshall  was  appointed 
his  successor.  This  was  indeed  an  appointment  in  every  view  most 
honorable  to  his  merits,  and  for  which  he  was  in  the  highest  degree 
qualified. 

On  the  31st  day  of  January,  1801,  he  became  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States,  and,  as  all  know,  till  his  death,  continued  to  fill  the 
office  with  increasing  reputation  and  unsullied  dignity. 

Splendid,  indeed,  as  was  the  judicial  career  of  this  eminent  man, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  extent  of  his  labors,  the  vigor  of  his 
intellect,  or  the  untiring  accuracy  of  his  learning,  should  be  duly 
estimated,  except  by  the  profession  of  which  he  was  so  great  an 
ornament.  Questions  of  law  rarely  assume  a  cast  which  introduces 
them  to  extensive  public  notice ;  and  those,  which  require  the 
highest  faculties  of  mind  to  master  and  expound,  are  commonly  so 
intricate  and  remote  from  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  that  the 
generality  of  readers  do  not  bring  to  the  examination  of  them  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  comprehend  them,  or  the  curiosity  which 
imparts  a  relish  and  flavor  to  them.  For  the  most  part,  therefore,  the 
reputation  of  judges  is  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  which  embrace 
the  votaries  of  jurisprudence  ;  and  many  of  those  exquisite  judg- 
ments, which  have  cost  days  and  nights  of  the  most  elaborate 
study,  and  for  power  of  thought,  beauty  of  illustration,  variety  of 
learning,  and  elegant  demonstration,  are  justly  numbered  among  the 
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highest  readies  of  the  Iniman  mind,  find  no  admiration  beyond  the 
ranks  of  lawyers,  and  hve  only  in  the  dusty  repositories  of  tlieir 
oracles.  The  fame  of  the  warrior  is  for  ever  imbodicd  in  the  history 
of  his  country,  and  is  colored  with  the  warm  lights  reflected  back  by 
the  praise  of  many  a  distant  age.  The  orator  and  the  statesman  live 
not  merely  in  the  recollections  of  their  powerful  eloquence,  or  the 
deep  impressions  made  by  them  on  the  cliaracter  of  the  generation 
in  which  they  lived,  but  are  brouglit  forth  for  public  approbation  in 
political  debates,  in  splendid  volumes,  in  collegiate  declamations, 
in  the  works  of  rhetoricians,  in  the  school-books  of  boys,  and  in  the 
elegant  extracts  of  maturer  life. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  a  minute  .survey  of  the  official 
labors  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  However  instructive  or 
interesting  such  a  course  might  be  to  the  profession,  the  considerations 
already  adverted  to,  sufficiently  admonish  us  that  it  would  not  be  very 
welcome  to  the  mass  of  other  readers.  But  there  is  one  class  of 
cases  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  because  it  comes  home  to 
the  business  and  bosom  of  every  citizen  of  this  country,  and  is  felt  in 
every  gradation  of  life,  from  the  chief  magistrate  down  to  the  inmate 
of  the  cottage.  We  allude  to  the  grave  discussions  of  constitutional 
law,  which  during  his  life-time  attracted  so  much  of  the  talents  of 
the  bar  in  the  supreme  court,  and  sometimes  agitated  the  whole 
nation.  If  all  others  of  the  Chief  Justice's  juridical  arguments  had 
perished,  his  luminous  judgments  on  these  occasions  would  have 
given  an  enviable  immortality  to  his  name. 

There  is  in  the  discharge  of  this  delicate  and  important  duty, 
which  is  peculiar  to  our  institutions,  a  moral  grandeur  and  interest, 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  over-estimate  either  in  a  political  or  civil  view. 
In  no  other  country  on  earth  are  the  acts  of  the  legislature  liable  to 
be  called  in  question,  and  even  set  aside,  if  they  do  not  conform  to 
the  standard  of  the  constitution.  Even  in  England,  where  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty  are  cherished  with  uncommon  ardor,  and 
private  justice  is  administered  with  a  pure  and  elevated  independence, 
the  acts  of  parliament  are,  by  the  very  theory  of  the  government,  in 
a  legal  sense,  omnipotent.  They  cannot  be  gainsaid  or  overruled- 
They  form  the  lav/  of  the  land,  which  controls  the  prerogative  and 
even  the  descent  of  the  crown  itself,  and  may  take  away  the  life  and 
property  of  the  subject  without  trial  and  without  appeal.  The  only 
security  is  in  the  moderation  of  parliament  itself  and  representative 
responsibility.  The  case  is  far  otherwise  in  America.  The  state 
and  national  constitutions  form  the  suprenie  law  of  the  land,  and 
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llie  judges  are  sworn  to  maintain  these  charters  of  liberty,  or  rather 
these  special  delegations  of  power  by  the  people,  (who  in  our  govern- 
ments are  alone  the  depositaries  of  supreme  authority  and  sovereignty,) 
in  their  original  vigor  and  true  intendment.  It  matters  not  how  popu- 
lar a  statute  may  be,  or  how  commanding  the  majority  by  which  it 
has  been  enacted  ;  it  must  stand  the  test  of  the  constitution,  or  it  falls. 
The  humblest  citizen  may  question  its  constitutionality  ;  and  its  final 
"  fate  must  be  settled  upon  grave  argument  and  debate  by  the  judges 
of  the  land. 

This  topic  is  so  copious,  and  of  such  everlasting  consequence  to  the 
well-being  of  this  republic,  that  it  furnishes  matter  for  volumes  ;  but 
we  must  escape  from  it  with  the  brief  hints  already  suggested,  and 
resume  our  previous  subject. 

Nor  is  this  the  mere  theory  of  the  constitution.  It  is  a  function 
which  has  been  often  performed  ;  and  not  a  few  acts  of  state  as  well 
as  of  national  legislation,  have  been  brought  to  this  severe  scrutiny; 
and  after  the  fullest  consideration,  some  have  been  pronounced  to  be 
void,  because  they  were  unconstitutional.  And  these  judgments  have 
been  acquiesced  in,  and  obeyed,  even  when  they  were  highly  offensive 
to  the  pride  and  sovereignty  of  the  state  itself,  or  affected  private  and 
public  interests  to  an  incalculable  extent.  Such,  in  America,  is  the 
majesty  of  the  law.  Such  is  the  homage  of  a  free  people  to  the  insti- 
tutions created  by  themselves. 

The  mightiest  efforts  of  men  have  their  limits,  and  the  most  useful 
life  must  come  to  a  close.  About  the  commencement  of  the  year  1835, 
the  health  of  Judge  Marshall  began  to  fail,  nor  can  this  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  labors  of  his  life  had  brought 
him  into  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  He  removed  from  Richmond 
to  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  medical  aid  ;  this,  however, 
failed  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  and  on  the  sixth  of  July  in  that  year 
he  died,  surrounded  by  three  of  his  children.  To  the  last  moment  he 
retained  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  and  met  his  end  with  the  fortitude 
of  a  philosopher  and  -the  resignation  of  a  Christian.  It  is  painful  to 
add  here  that  his  eldest  son, — a  gentleman  distinguished  as  a  scholar, 
a  lawyer,  and  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  who  was 
highly  esteemed  for  his  talents,  his  virtues,  and  his  usefulness — was 
killed,  by  the  fall  of  a  chimney,  at  Baltimore,  on  his  way  to  attend  the 
death-bed  of  his  father. 

Judge  Marshall  was  the  object  of  universal  respect  and  confidencf., 
on  account  of  his  extraordinary  talents,  his  unsuspected  integrity,  his 
exemplary  private  virtues,  and  his  important  public  services,  which 
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last  were  deemed  by  many  of  his  countrymen  as  second  only  to  those 
of  Washington.  As  a  judge,  he  was  the  most  illustrious  of  his  day  in 
our  country.  Few  men  have  ever  held  so  important  a  judicial  office 
as  long ;  and  no  one,  perhajjs,  ever  more  effectually  stamped  the  de- 
cisions of  his  court  with  the  impress  of  his  own  powerful  mind.  He 
was  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  for  tbe  plainness  of 
his  dress,  and  for  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  as  well  as  for  the  strength 
of  his  mind.  No  man  ever  bore  public  honors  more  meekly.  He" 
mingled  with  his  neighbors  and  society  as  an  ordinary  citizen.  He 
took  a  lively  interest  in  objects  of  benevolence  and  human  improve- 
ment ;  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Christian  religion,  a  regular  attendant 
at  the  Episcopal  church,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  and  the  president  of  the  Colonization  Society.  "  Such 
indeed,"  says  one  of  his  friends,  "  were  the  purity,  integrity,  and 
benevolence  of  his  character,  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  the 
simplicity  and  kindness  of  his  manners,  that,  though  always  on  the 
unpopular  side  of  party  politics,  yet  he  was  the  most  beloved  and 
esteemed  of  all  men  in  Virginia." 

It  has  been  well  said,  in  connection  with  Judge  Marshall,  that, 
interesting  as  it  is  to  contemplate  such  a  man  in  his  public  character, 
and  official  functions,  there  are  those  who  dwell  with  far  more  delight 
upon  his  private  and  domestic  qualities.  There  are  few  great  men 
Avhom  one  is  brought  near,  however  dazzling  may  be  their  talents  or 
actions,  who  are  not  thereby  painfully  diminished  in  the  estimate  of 
those  who  approach  them.  The  mist  of  distance  sometimes  gives  a 
looming  size  to  their  character ;  but  more  often  conceals  its  defects. 
To  be  amiable,  as  well  as  great ;  to  be  kind,  gentle,  simple,  modest, 
and  social,  and  at  the  same  time  to  possess  the  rarest  endowments  of 
mind,  and  the  warmest  affections,  is  a  union  of  qualities  which  the 
fancy  may  fondly  portray,  but  the  sober  realities  of  life  rarely  establish. 
Yet  it  may  be  atSrmed  by  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  that  he  rose,  rather  than  fell,  with 
the  nearest  surveys ;  and  that  in  the  domestic  circle  he  was  exactly 
what  a  wife,  a  child,  a  brother,  and  a  friend  would  most  desire.  In 
that  magical  circle,  admiration  of  his  talents  was  forgotten  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  those  affections  and  sensibilities  which  are  awakened  only 
to  be  gratified. 

This  may  be  a  proper  place  to  narrate  an  interesting  circumstance 
as  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  character  and  manners  of  the  Judge  ; 
which,  however  well  known,  is  worthy  of  a  still  wider  circulation 
ana  of  peimanent  record. 
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A  gentleman  traveling  in  Virginia,  about  the  close  of  the  day 
stojjped  at  a  tavern  to  obtain  refreshments  and  spend  the  night.  He 
had  been  there  but  a  short  time,  before  an  old  man  alighted  from  his 
carriage,  with  the  apparent  intention  of  becoming  also  a  guest  at  the 
same  house.  As  the  old  gentleman  drove  up,  it  was  observed  that 
both  the  shafts  of  his  gig  were  broken,  and  that  they  were  held 
together  by  withes  formed  from  the  bark  of  a  hickory  sapling.  He 
was  very  plainly  clothed,  his  knee-buckles  were  loosened,  and  negli- 
gence generally  pervaded  his  dress.  About  the  same  time,  an  addition 
of  three  or  four  young  gentlemen  was  made  to  their  number,  most,  if 
not  all  of  them,  of  the  legal  profession.  As  soon  as  they  became  con- 
veniently accommodated,  the  conversation  was  turned  by  one  of  the 
young  gentlemen  upon  an  eloquent  address  which  had  that  day  been 
delivered  at  the  bar.  It  was  replied,  by  another  of  them,  that  he  had 
also  that  day  listened  to  eloquence,  no  doubt  equal,  from  the  pulpit. 
Something  like  a  sarcastic  rejoinder  was  made  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit,  and  a  warm  and  able  altercation  ensued,  in  which  the  merits 
of  Christianity  became  the  subject  of  discussion.  From  six  o'clock 
until  eleven,  the  young  champions  wielded  the  sword  of  argument, 
adducing  with  ingenuity  and  ability  everything  which  could  be  said 
for  and  against  it.  During  this  protracted  period,  the  old  gentleman 
fistened  with  all  the  meekness  and  modesty  of  a  child,  as  if  he  was 
adding  new  information  to  the  stores  of  his  mind ;  or  he  might  be 
measuring  their  minds  and  observing  the  extent  of  their  energies, 
or  looking  forward  to  the  state  of  the  country,  should  it  be  governed 
by  the  principles  of  infidelity ;  or,  still  more  likely,  he  was  collecting 
an  argument  which,  characteristic  of  himself,  no  art  would  be  able  to 
elude,  and  no  force  resist.  At  last,  one  of  the  young  men,  remarking, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  combat  with  long  and  established  prejudices, 
whirled  round,  and  with  some  familiarity,  exclaimed,  "  Well,  my  old 
gentleman,  what  think  you  of  these  things?"  If  a  streak  of  vivid 
lightning  had  at  that  moment  crossed  the  room,  their  amazement  could 
not  have  been  greater  than  it  was  with  what  followed. 

The  old  gentleman  began  to  speak,  and  the  most  eloquent  and  un- 
answerable appeal  was  made,  for  nearly  an  hour,  that  they  had  ever 
heard  or  read.  So  perfect  was  his  recollection,  that  every  argument 
urged  against  Christianity,  was  met  in  the  order  in  which  it  was 
advanced.  Hume's  sophistry  on  the  subject  of  Miracles,  was,  if  possi- 
ble, more  completely  answered  than  it  had  already  been  done  by  Dr. 
Campbell;  and  withal,  there  was  so  much  simplicity  and  energy, 
pathos  and  sublimity,  that  no  one  could  utter  a  word  in  reolv. 
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An  attempt  to  describe  the  result,  would  be  to  try  to  paint  the  sun- 
beams. It  was  now  a  matter  of  inquiry  and  curiosity,  who  the  old 
gentleman  was.  One  or  two  supj)osed  it  was  the  eloquent  preacher 
of  whom  they  had  heard, — but  no, — it  was  John  Marshall, — the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Besides  his  judicial  labors,  Judpje  Marshall  contributed  valuable 
additions  to  the  historical  and  biographical  literature  of  the  country. 
He  was  author  of  the  "Life  of  Washington,"  of  which  the  first  edi- 
tion was  published  in  1805,  in  five  large  volumes;  and  the  second, 
greatly  improved  and  compressed  into  two  volumes,  in  1832.  "The 
History  of  the  American  Colonies,*'  which  originally  constituted  an 
introductory  part,  was  published  in  a  separate  form  in  1824.  These 
works  have  been  so  long  and  so  favorably  known  to  the  public,  that  it  is 
wholly  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  a  critical  examination  of  them  in 
this  place.  They  have  all  the  leading  features  which  ought  to  dis- 
tinguish historical  compositions ;  fidelity,  accuracy,  impartiality, 
dignity  of  narrative,  and  simplicity  and  purity  of  style.  "  The  Life 
of  Washington"  is  indeed  entitled  to  a  very  high  rank,  as  it  was 
prepared  from  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  original  papers  of  that  great 
man,  which  were  submitted  to  the  liberal  use  of  his  biographer. 
Probably  no  person  could  have  brought  to  so  diflScult  a  task  more 
various  and  apt  qualifications.  The  Chief  Justice  had  served  through 
a  great  part  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  was  familiar  with  most  of 
the  scenes  of  Washington's  exploits.  He  had  long  enjoyed  his  per- 
sonal confidence,  and  felt  the  strongest  admiration  of  his  talents  and 
virtues.  He  was  also  an  early  actor  in  the  great  political  controversies, 
which  after  the  Revolutionary  war  agitated  the  whole  country,  and 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  national  constitution.  He  was  a 
decided  supporter  of  the  administration  of  Washington,  and  a  leader 
among  his  able  advocates.  The  principles  and  the  measures  of  that 
administration  had  his  unqualified  approbation;  and  he  at  all  times 
maintained  them  in  his  public  life  with  a  sobriety  and  uniformity, 
which  marked  him  out  as  the  fittest  example  of  the  excellence  of  that 
school  of  patriots  and  statesmen.  If  to  these  circumstances  are  added 
his  own  peculiar  cast  of  mind,  his  deep  sagacity,  his  laborious  diligence, 
his  native  candor,  and  lofty  sense  of  duty,  it  could  scarcely  be  doubted, 
that  his  "Life  of  Washington"  would  be  invaluable  for  the  truth  of 
its  facts  and  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  its  narrative.  And  such 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  its  reputation. 
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James  Madison  was  born  on  the  5th  of  March,  1751,  (0.  S.)  at  the 
dwelUng  of  his  maternal  grandmother  opposite  to  Port  Royal,  a  town 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  in  Virginia.  The  house. of 
his  parents,  James  Madison  and  Nelly  Conway,  was  in  Orange  county, 
where  he  resided  through  life.  In  his  father's  lifetime  it  was  a  plain 
brick  building,  to  which  Mr.  Madison  added  porticoes  with  extensive 
colonnades  in  front  and  rear,  and  other  improvements.  Situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  south-west  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
about  five  and  twenty  miles  from  Charlottesville,  it  is  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  purity  of  the  air  ;  and  hkewise  thai 
within  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  in  that  region,  three  presidents 
of  the  United  States,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  all  resided,  as 
closely  connected  in  personal  attachment  as  political  faith,  who  have 
impressed  on  the  country  a  large  share  of  the  policy  and  distinction 
of  these  United  States 

After  passing  through  the  usual  elementary  education,  Mr.  Madison 
was  placed,  at  about  twelve  years  of  age,  under  tlie  tuition  of  Donald 
Robertson,  a  distinguished  teacher  in  that  neighborhood,  with  whom 
he  accomplished  the  common  preparatory  studies  for  a  collegiate 
course.  These  studies  were  further  prosecuted  under  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Martin,  the  parish  minister,  of  the  established  church  of 
England,  who  was  engaged  as  private  tutor  in  his  father's  family. 

The  climate  of  Williamsburgh  being  deemed  uncongenial  with  pei  - 
sons  from  the  mountain  region,  Mr.  Madison,  instead  of  being  put  at 
the  college  of  Wilham  and  Mary,  was  sent  to  that  of  Princeton,  N.  J., 
of  which  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  then  president ;  where  he  completed 
his  college  education,  and  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in 
the  autumn  of  1771.  Mr.  Madison  always  retained  a  lively  recol 
lection  of  Dr.  Witherspoon's  learning,  and  often  indulged  the  inclina- 
tion, which  throughout  life  characterized  him,  of  sprightly  narrative 
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and  imitation,  by  playfully  repeating  the  doctor's  curious  remarks  in  a 
broad  Scotch  accent.  While  at  college,  his  health  was  impaired  by 
over-ardent  study  :  it  continued  feeble  in  consequence,  during  some 
years  after  his  return  home.  He  had  laid  the  deep  foundations  of 
those  attainments,  habits,  and  principles,  which  gradually,  but  without 
fail,  raised  him  to  after  eminence  ;  and  when  he  got  home,  with  ruined 
health,  far  from  neglecting  literary  pursuits,  he  persevered  in  extensive 
and  systematic  reading,  somewhat  miscellaneous,  but  not  without 
reference  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  although  he  formed  no  absolute 
determination  to  enter  upon  the  practice  ;  which  Burke  says,  while  it 
sharpens  the  wits,  does  not  always  enlarge  the  mind.  Mr.  Madison 
studied  probably  just  law  enough,  but  his  breeding  was  altogether  that 
of  a  statesman  ;  an  American  statesman,  for  he  never  was  out  of  his 
own  country ;  and  tliougli  it  has  often,  truly,  been  said,  that  he  would 
have  made  a  great  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  yet  his  studies 
and  acquirements  were  free  from  all  technical  or  professional  restraint, 
and  his  seldom  if  ever  equalled  power  of  reasoning  was  always  exer- 
cised on  a  large  scale,  and  philosophical  comprehension  of  the  subject 
matter.  From  nature,  from  habit,  it  may  be  even  from  the  imperfect 
state  of  health  to  which  he  was  reduced  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  his 
was  the  most  passionless  course  of  education  and  elevation.  He  never 
addressed  a  passion  or  required  a  prejudice :  but  relying  on  reason 
alone  for  every  conviction,  he  effected  his  purpose  without  any  appeal 
to  prejudices.  His  political  principles  do  not  differ  so  much  from  his 
great  predecessor's,  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  his  manner  of  imbibing  and 
imparting  them.  Taking  nothing  for  granted,  by  intuition,  or  sympa- 
thy, he  worked  out  every  result  like  a  problem  to  be  proved.  No  one 
was  ever  more  inflexibly  attached  to  the  principles  of  his  adoption : 
but  then  he  always  adopted  them  on  earnest  consideration  and  suffi- 
cient authority,  before  he  gave  them  his  affections.  They  were  not 
his  natural  offspring. 

Having  received  very  early  and  strong  impressions   in  favor  of 
liberty,  both  civil  and  religious,  he  embarked  with  the  prevalent  zeal 
in  the  American  cause  at  the  beginning  of  the  dispute  with  Great  Bri 
tain ;  but  his  devotion  to  study,  and  his  impaired  health,  probably  pre 
vented  his  performmg  any  military  service.     Devoted  to  freedom  of 
conscience,  he  was  particularly  active  in  opposing  the  persecution  of 
the  Baptists,  then  a  new  sect  in  Virginia,  who  were  consigned  in  some 
instances  to  jail  for  violating  the  law  prohibiting  preaching  by  dissent 
ers  from  the  established  church.     Throughout  life  he  was  remarkable 
*br  strict  adherence  to  the  American  doctrine  of  absolute  separation 
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between  civil  and  religious  authority  ;  and  one  of  his  vetoes,  while 
president,  attested,  that  in  advanced  station  and  age,  the  principles 
early  taken  upon  this  subject  were  as  dear  to  him  as  at  first,  when 
he  was  but  a  young  and  gratuitous  reformer. 

In  the  spring  of  1776,  when  tv^reniy-five  years  of  age,  he  was  ini 
tiated  into  the  public  service,  from  which  he  rarely  afterwards  was 
absent  for  forty  years  of  constantly  rising  eminence,  till  it  was  aL 
crowned  by  that  spontaneous  retirement  from  the  highest  station 
which  is  itself  the  crown  of  American  republicanism.  His  first 
election  was  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  which,  in  May  of  that  year, 
anticipated  the  declaration  of  independence  by  unanimously  instruct- 
ing the  deputies  of  that  state  to  propose  it. 

It  is  a  signal  proof  of  Mr.  Madison's  merits,  that  in  this  assembly, 
being  surrounded  by  experienced  and  distinguished  members,  he  mo- 
destly refrained  from  any  active  part  in  its  proceedings ;  and  never 
tried  that  talent  for  public  debate  which  afterwards  he  displayed  so 
eminently.  Beyond  committee  duty  and  private  suggestions,  he  was 
unknown  in  the  assembly.  At  the  succeeding  county  election  he  was 
superseded  by  another  competitor.  His  failure  was  partly  owing  to 
his  declining  to  treat  the  electors  ;  but  in  no  small  degree  to  the  diffi- 
dence wdiich  restrained  him  from  giving  fair  play  to  his  faculty  of 
speech,  and  active  participation  in  public  afiairs.  His  refusal  to  treat, 
because  he  held  it  inconsistent  with  the  purity  of  elections,  may  be  a 
lesson  to  the  ambitious,  and  not  unworthy  the  notice  of  the  temperate. 
In  one  of  the  first  steps  of  his  public  life,  he  sacrificed  success  to  that 
purity,  sobriety,  and  it  may  be  said  chastity,  of  conduct,  from  which 
he  never  swerved.  Because,  as  was  imputed,  he  would  not  treat,  and 
could  not  speak,  James  Madison  lost  his  election ! 

But  the  legislature,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  session,  repaired 
this  popular  defection  by  appointing  him  member  of  the  council  of 
state,  which  place  he  held  till  1779,  when  he  was  elected  a  delegate 
to  the  congress  of  the  revolution.  During  the  first  part  of  his  ser 
vice  in  the  council,  Patrick  Henry  was  governor  of  the  state ;  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  it,  Mr.  Jefferson.  Both  these  personages 
experienced  and  appreciated  the  importance  of  Mr.  Madison's  assist- 
ance, knowledge,  and  judgment,  in  a  station  which  did  not  put  his 
natural  modesty  to  the  severe  trial  of  public  display.  His  information 
patriotism,  perfect  probity,  and  unpretending  worth,  gained  for  him 
the  first  fruits  of  his  maturing  character.  He  proved  himself  a  safe 
and  serviceable  man ;  recommendations,  without  which  brilliancy  is 
often  troublesome,  and  always  useless.  .  ^      . 
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Mr.  Jefferson  used  to  say,  that  Mr.  Madison  rendered  himself  very 
ai,ceptable  to  the  members  of  the  legislature  by  his  amiable  deport- 
ment, and  by  the  services  he  performed  in  drafting  reports,  bills,  &c., 
for  them.  It  was  this  that  recommended  him  for  election  the  next 
vi'inter  as  a  member  of  the  executive  council,  where  his  talents  for 
writing  and  for  business  generally,  particularly  his  acquaintance  with 
the  French  language,  of  which  Governor  Hemy  was  ignorant,  and 
which  was  necessary  to  the  executive  of  Virginia,  in  their  then  con- 
stant intercourse  with  French  officers,  soon  made  Mr.  Madison  the 
most  efficient  member  of  the  council.  He  wrote  so  much  for  Gover- 
nor Henry,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  said  he  was  called  the  governor's  secre- 
tary. This  council  was,  moreover,  the  best  adapted  stage  for  his  first 
essays  as  a  public  speaker  :  not  consisting  of  more  than  ten  persons, 
their  debates  were  less  trying  to  a  modest  man.  So  extreme  was  Mr. 
Madison's  diffidence,  that  it  was  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion,  that  if  his 
first  public  appearance  had  taken  place  in  such  an  assembly  as  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Madison  would 
never  have  been  able  to  overcome  his  aversion  to  display.  But  by 
practice,  first  in  the  executive  council  of  Virginia,  and  afterwards 
in  the  old  congress,  which  was  likewise  a  small  body,  he  was  gra- 
dually habituated  to  speech-making  in  public,  in  which  he  became  so 
powerful. 

Elected  to  congi'ess,  he  took  his  seat  in  that  body  in  March,  1780  ; 
and  was  continued  there  by  reelections  till  the  expiration  of  the  allowed 
term,  computed  from  the  ratification  of  the  articles  of  confederation  in 
1781.  From  the  spring  of  1780  to  the  fall  of  1783,  the  journals  show, 
what  is  known  to  all,  that  he  became  an  active  and  leading  member  of 
congress,  taking  prominent  part  in  many  of  the  most  important  trans 
actions.  The  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr.  Jay,  American  minister  in 
Spain,  in  October  1780,  maintaining  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  the  address  to  the  states  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  urging  the  adoption  of  the  plan  providing  for  the  debts  due  to  the 
army,  and  the  other  public  creditors,  were  composed  by  him,  and  are 
some  of  the  earliest  of  his  contributions  to  those  American  state  papers 
which,  during  the  infancy  of  the  United  States,  were  among  their  most 
powerful  means  of  conservation  and  advancement. 

In  the  years  1784,  '5,  and  '6,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  by  his 
county  to  the  state  legislature  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  one 
reason  why  Virginia  was  always  fruitful  of  statesmen  of  the  first  rank, 
is,  that  they  constantly,  all  of  them,  sought  seats  in  the  state  assembly, 
where    such    men   both   acquired   and  conferred   the   experience  and 
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knowledge  wliicli  make  statesmen.  During  Mr.  Madison  s  service  in 
liiis  capacity,  it  was  his  primarj'  object  to  explain  and  inculcate  the 
pressing  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  federal  system,  and  to  promote 
the  means  leading  to  such  amelioration.  The  independence  of  the 
United  States  was  recognised  rather  than  established.  More  perfect 
union  was  indispensable  to  their  general  welfare.  The  pressure  of  war 
being  withdrawn,  nationality  almost  disappeared  amii  the  conflicting 
interests  of  many  independent  states,  languid  with  exhaustion,  after  the 
struggle  almost  in  conflict  with  each  other,  and  in  obvious  danger  of  a 
deplorable  relapse.  The  unsuccessful  attempt  to  vest  congress  with 
powers  immediately  required  for  the  public  wants,  led  to  the  meeting 
at  Annapolis  in  August,  1786,  to  which  Mr.  Madison  was  deputed, 
and  which  resulted  in  a  recommendation  of  the  convention  with  fuller 
powers,  at  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1787.  The  state  of  Virginia  promptly 
set  the  example  of  compliance  with  this  recommendation,  by  an  act 
drawn  by  Mr.  Madison,  and  by  the  appointment  of  a  deputation,  in 
which  he  was  included.  The  tenor  of  that  act,  and  the  selection  of  the 
delegates,  with  Washington  at  their  head,  manifest  her  solicitude  on 
the  occasion. 

From  1784  to  1786,  inclusive,  beside  what  related  to  the  federal 
system,  several  subjects  of  great  importance  were  agitated  in  the 
Virginia  legislature  :  paper  money,  British  debts,  the  separation  of 
Kentucky  from  Virginia,  the  code  of  laws  revised  by  Jefferson, 
Wythe,  and  Pendleton,  and  the  religious  establishment  proposed  by 
Mr.  Henry:  Mr.  Madison  took  a  conspicuous  and  effective  part  in  all 
these  proceedings  ;  against  paper  emissions,  in  favor  of  paying  British 
debts,  in  favor  of  the  separation  of  Kentucky,  in  support  generally  of 
the  revised  code,  and  in  opposition  to  a  religious  establishment.  To 
the  latter  project  he  was  strenuously  and  successfully  an  explicit  anta- 
gonist ;  and  he  composed  the  memorial  and  remonstrance,  which  was 
so  generally  concurred  in  and  signed  by  persons  of  all  denominations, 
as  to  crush  Mr.  Henry's  scheme. 

The  journal  of  the  federal  convention  which  sat  at  Philadelphia  in 
1787,  proves  that  he  participated  as  much  as  any  member  of  that 
body  in  framing  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  for  now 
sixty-five  years  has  been  the  government  of  this  country.  A  letter 
from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Adams  the  elder,  which  has  been  published, 
states,  as  is  otherwise  well  authenticated,  that  Mr.  Madison  preserved 
the  debates  of  that  convention  at  much  length  and  with  great  exact- 
ness :  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  in  due  time  this  precious 
minute  will  be  given  to  the  community.     For  many  years  the  survivor 
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of  all  his  associates  in  that  illustrious  assembly,  Mr.  Madison  is  enti- 
tled by  various  claims  to  be  called  the  father  of  the  constitution.  As 
a  leading  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  government,  of 
the  congresses  which  organized  it,  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, which  conducted  it  for  a  long  time  in  the  path  it  has  since  for  the 
most  part  followed,  and  finally  as  the  head  of  his  own  administration 
in  its  most  trying  lime,  when  the  exigencies  of  war  were  superadded 
to  the  occasions  of  peace,  no  individual  has  impressed  more  of  his 
mind,  either  theoretically  or  practically,  on  it,  than  James  Madison. 

During  the  same  period,  and  until  the  expiration  of  the  old  congress, 
to,  which  he  had  been  reappointed  in  1786,  he  continued  a  member  of 
that  body.  His  avowed  object  in  returning  there,  was  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  project,  favored  by  congress,  of  shutting  up  the  river 
Mississippi  for  a  long  period.  That  measure,  besides  other  causes  of 
complaint,  threatened  to  alienate  Kentucky,  then  a  part  of  Virginia, 
from  any  increase  of  the  federal  powers.  If  the  magnificent  and  inex- 
haustible south-west  now  teaches  us  by  overwhelming  lessons  the 
impolicy  of  any  thing  tending  to  deprive  the  United  States  of  such 
immense  resources,  let  the  foresight  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  such  other 
statesmen  as  strained  every  nerve  to  avert  that  misfortune,  be  appre- 
ciated as  it  should  be,  not  only  throughout  that  region,  but  everywhere 
in  the  United  States. 

In  the  interval  between  the  close  of  the  convention  at  Philadelphia 
for  framing  the  federal  constitution,  and  the  meeting  of  the  state  con- 
ventions to  sanction  it,  the  well-known  work  called  the  Federalist  was 
written,  which  has  since  become  a  constitutional  text-book.  Gideon's 
edition  authenticates  Mr.  Madison's  contributions  to  it,  and  it  is  too 
well  known  to  require  that  in  this  sketch  of  his  life  it  should  be  dwelt 
upon. 

Till  his  country  was  secured,  and  its  welfare  established  by  a  proper 
form  of  national  government,  Mr.  Madison  was  constant  and  indefat- 
igable in  his  endeavors  to  explain  and  recommend  it  for  adoption. 
Accordingly,  in  1788,  he  was  elected  by  his  county  a  delegate  to  the 
convention  of  Virginia,  which  was  to  determine  whether  that  state 
would  accede  to  it.  His  agency  in  the  proceedings  of  that  convention 
appears  in  the  printed  account  of  them,  and  is  too  familiar  with  every 
person  whose  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  subject,  to  require 
explanation. 

On  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  he  was  elected  a  representative 
to  congress  from  the  district  in  which  he  lived,  in  February,  1789,  and 
remained  a  member  by  reelections  till  March,  1797.     His  participa- 
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tlon  during  those  eight  years  in  all  the  acts  and  deliberations  of  con- 
gress, was  so  prominent  and  pervading,  that  nothing  of  importance 
toolc  place  without  his  instrumentality,  and  in  most  of  the  leading  mea- 
sures his  was  the  leading  place  ;  especially  in  all  that  concerned  foreign 
relations.  Addressing  the  house  on  all  important  questions,  he  never 
spoiie  without  full  preparation ;  and  so  completely  exhausted  every 
topic  he  discussed,  that  it  was  -remarked  by  his  adversaries  that  Mr. 
Madison's  refutation  of  their  views  frequently  suggested  arguments 
wliich  they  themselves  had  not  thought  of,  to  be  answered  by  him  in 
the  same  triumphant  strain  of  calm  and  respectful,  but  irresistible  rea- 
soning. Every  one  knows  that  in  the  formation  of  parties  under  the 
lead  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Colonel  Hamilton  respectivel)^,  Mr.  Madison 
took  side  with  the  formfer,  or  what  was  called  the  democratic  party, 
contradistinguished  from  what  was  called  the  federal  party,  particu- 
larly on  the  great  dividing  questions  of  the  bank  and  the  British  treaty. 
But  there  never  was  any  personal  estrangement  between  him  and 
Wasliington  ;  and  tlu-oughout  the  lives  of  both,  each  did  full  justice  to 
the  talents,  principles,  and  patriotism  of  the  other.  Nor  did  Mr.  Madi- 
son, however  diffenng  from  much  of  the  politics  of  Hamilton,  ever 
entertain  any  but  the  highest  opinion  of  his  abilities,  services,  and  good 
intentions. 

In  1794  he  married  Mrs.  Todd,  the  widow  of  a  respectable  lawyer 
of  Philadelphia ;  a  lady  of  Virginia  parentage,  of  most  amiable  dis- 
position and  engaging  deportment,  whose  constant  attachment  and 
excellent  temper,  her  courtesy  to  all  persons  while  her  husband  was 
president,  and  her  unintermitting  attentions  to  him  afterwards,  when 
enfeebled  by  age  and  infirmity,  rendered  his  connection  with  her  what 
he  never  ceased  to  consider  it,  as  the  happiest  event  of  his  life. 

The  celebrated  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  in  1798, 
against  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  are  now  known  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  JIadison,  though  not  a  member  of  that  legislature.  And 
it  being  understood  that  a  vindication  of  those  resolutions  would  be 
called  for,  he  was  elected  a  member  the  next  3'ear,  and  drew  up  the 
yet  more  celebrated  report  containing  the  vindication,  which,  like  the 
papers  of  the  Federalist,  has  become  an  acknowledged  standard  of 
constitutional  doctrine.  These  state  papers  were  frequently  appealed 
to  during  the  unhappy  nullification  controversy,  and  though  some- 
times partially  misrepresented,  cannot  be  misunderstood  when  properly 
explained  and  considered.  For  under  whatever  state  of  excitement, 
either  between  contending  parties  of  his  own  country,  or  between  it 
and  foreign  nations,  Mr.  Madison's    numerous    and   admirable  state 
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papers  may  have  been  drawn  up,  there  is  a  tone  of  moderation,  as  well 
as  an  abiding  earnestness,  candor,  and  force  of  trutli  about  them, 
together  with  a  simphcitv  of  diction  and  plainness  of  argument,  that 
prevent  either  misrepresentation  or  refutation. 

In  1801,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Virginia  electors  of  president 
and  vice  president,  and  voted  with  all  the  rest  of  his  associates  for 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr 

Mr.  Jefferson,  after  the  well-known  struggle  that  preceded  his  elec- 
tion, being  chosen  president  of  the  United  States  in  1801,  appointed 
Mr.  Madison  his  secretary  of  stale,  in  which  office  he  continued 
during  the  eight  years  of  Jefferson's  presidency,  illustrating  the  whole 
period  by  his  masterly  writings,  judicious  suggestions,  and  unexcep- 
tionable conduct.  This  is  not  the  occasion  for  a  full  view  of  his  per- 
formances in  the  department  of  state :  but  it  may  be  said,  in  a  word, 
that  of  all  the  great  disputes  on  international  and  municipal  law, 
evolved  by  an  epoch  that  at  last,  after  unexampled  forbearance  and 
efforts  to  avert  hostilities,  closed  with  the  war  which  it  was  Mr.  Madi- 
son's destiny  to  conduct  as  chief  magistrate, — the  complicated  ques- 
tions of  the  conflicting  rights  of  war  and  peace,  colonial  commerce, 
contraband  trade,  impressment  of  seamen,  search  and  seizure  of  ships 
and  cargoes,  blockades,  embargoes,  non-importation  and  non-inter- 
course,— there  was  not  one  which  Mr.  Madison  did  not  present  to  his 
country  and  before  the  world  with  a  power  of  research,  of  argument, 
and  of  reasoning,  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  diplomatic  writing.  In 
1805,  he  visited  Philadelphia,  for  more  convenient  access  to  the  best 
treatises  on  the  subject  of  a  pamphlet  he  published  in  1806,  on  the 
British  doctrine  against  the  trade  of  neutrals  with  enemies'  colonies. 
Throughout  every  succeeding  year,  the  public  was  constantly  enlight- 
ened by  his  elaborate  productions,  which  every  session  of  congress 
brought  forth.  On  the  question  of  impressment,  the  most  trying  and 
also  the  most  perplexing  of  the  grievances  to  which  the  United  States 
were  then  subjected,  his  letters  to  the  American  ministers  in  England, 
and  the  British  ministers  in  this  country,  were  composed  with  a  power 
equal  to  all  we  could  desire,  and  in  a  temper  which  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  take  offence  at.  It  has  been  said  with  perfect  truth,  that 
give  Mr.  Madison  the  right  side  of  a  good  cause,  and  no  man  could 
equal  him  in  its  vindication.  The  department  of  state  at  that  time  was 
the  main  stay  of  the  country.  Doubting  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  contend  in  war  \'iith  the  great  belligerents  who  were  devas- 
tating the  world  by  land  and  sea ;  at  all  events,  deeply  interested  in 
adliering  to  that  system  of  neutrality  which  Washington  established 
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and  to  whicli  no  one  was  more  ihoroughly  attached  than  Mr.  Madison  ; 
his  exertions  to  substitute  the  moral  artillery  of  that  department  for 
brute  force,  were  incessant  and  intense.  Although  the  war  he  tried  so 
hard  to  prevent  came  at  last,  in  spite  of  his  exertions  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's immoveable  determination  to  go  out  of  office  in  peace ;  yet  the 
legacy  of  trouble  which  was  left  by  him  to  Mr.  Madison  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  presidency,  was  at  any  rate  preceded  by  a  theory  of 
prevaihng  if  not  perpetual  peace  in  that  code  of  international  justice 
and  fair  intercourse,  which  is  now  a  goodly  part  of  the  inheritance  of 
these  United  States,  and  a  national  property  that  all  other  civilized 
nations  have  begun  to  appreciate.  That  free  ships  make  free  goods, 
was  a  principle  deemed  by  Mr.  Madison  a  legitimate  part  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  the  best  guarantee  for  maritime  peace.  Peace  on  earth 
and  good-will  to  all  mankind,  were  always  principles  dear  to  him. 
War  he  considered  only  and  rarely  tolerable  as  a  necessary  evil,  to  be 
kept  off  as  long,  and  whenever  it  takes  place,  to  be  closed  as  soon,  as 
possible. 

With  these  impressions,  it  was  nevertheless  his  lot  to  be  president 
during  the  war  which  was  declared  against  Great  Britain  in  June, 
1812.  In  1809,  he  was  elected  president,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  :  and  excepting  the  short  glimpse  of  accommodation  whicii 
proceeded  from  Mr.  Erskine's  short-lived  arrangement,  the  first  period 
of  his  chief  magistracy  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  war  which  accom- 
panied his  reelection.  His  inaugural  addresses,  annual  messages, 
frequent  special  communications  to  congress,  his  proclamation  for  a 
fast,  with  the  particular  grounds  on  which  it  was  issued,  his  letters  to 
Governor  Snyder  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Olmstead  case,  his  recom- 
mendation of  war,  his  conduct  of  the  war,  his  various  missions  for 
peace,  the  peace  of  Ghent  negotiated  under  his  auspices,  his  settlement 
of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  internal  revenue,  at  the  close  of  tlie  war, 
his  veto,  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  his  administration,  of  the  great 
system  of  internal  improvement  introduced  by  some  of  those  who  have 
since  relinquished  it  as  miconstitutional  —  these,  together  vs^ith  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  may  be  deemed  the  principal  measures  of 
his  plan  of  the  federal  government.  Too  many  of  the  actors  in  those 
scenes  are  yet  living  and  in  public  life,  to  render  it  proper  to  do  more 
than  merely  indicate  these  measures.  Before  long,  they  will  be  treated 
by  history  and  judged  by  posterity.  But  already,  before  Mr.  Madi- 
son's demise,  there  appeared  to  be  well-nigh  one  universal  sentiment 
of  cordial  respect  and  deference  towards  him  as  a  patriot  of  the  purest 
intentions  and  wisest  conduct.     Undertaking  the  presidency  at  a  crisis 
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of  llie  utmost  difficulty,  he  continued  in  it,  by  reelection,  dunng  tlie 
established  period  of  eight  years,  and  when  he  retired,  left  the  country 
in  the  highest  degree  glorious,  prosperous,  and  content.  It  cannot  be 
but  that  future  ages  must  look  back  to  his  administration  as  a  time  of 
great  trial  and  great  renown.  The  constitution  which  had  succeeded 
in  peace,  under  his  governance  triumphed  in  war.  Hostilities  were 
indeed  checkered  with  the  reverses  which  seldom  fail  to  occur.  But 
under  all  circumstances,  Mr.  Madison  was  the  same.  Victory  never 
elated,  disasters  never  depressed  him  beyond  measure  ;  always  calm, 
consistent,  and  conscientious,  there  was  confidence  that  he  would  do 
right,  come  what  might.  Exposed  to  that  deluge  of  abuse  which  the 
leading  men  of  free  countries,  with  a  licentious  press,  cannot  avoid,  he 
was  perfectly  serene  and  unmoved  by  any  vindictive  emotion;  true  to 
ii lends,  patient  with  adversaries,  resolute  but  forbearing  even  with 
])ublic  enemies.  All  the  emergencies  of  war  never  once  betrayed  him 
into  infringements  of  the  constitution.  It  has  been  stated  on  high 
authority,  that  while  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  no  one,  however 
intimate,  ever  heard  him  open  his  lips  or  say  one  word  on  the  subject. 
While  president,  he  underwent  torrents  of  calumny  without  the  slight- 
est complaint.  If  the  uncomfortable  necessity  of  being  obliged  to 
remove  a  secretary  of  state,  or  of  war,  or  a  postmaster-general,  crossed 
his  path,  he  performed  the  disagreeable  duty  with  all  possible  gentle- 
ness, but  with  inflexible  firmness.  Constitutionally  simple  and  unos- 
tentatious in  his  habits,  tastes,  and  intercourse,  he  still  sustained  the 
dignity  belonging  to  such  a  life  and  such  a  station  as  his. 

At  about  sixty-six  years  of  age  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  ever 
after  resided  on  his  estate  in  Virginia,  except  about  two  months  while 
at  Richmond  as  a  member  of  the  convention  in  1829,  which  sat  there 
to  remould  the  constitution  of  that  state.  His  farm,  his  books,  his 
friends,  an^  his  correspondence,  were  the  sources  of  his  enjoyment 
and  occupation,  during  the  twenty  years  of  his  retirement.  During 
most  of  that  time  his  health,  never  robust,  was  as  good  as  usual,  and 
he  partook  with  pleasure  of  the  exercise  and  the  conviviality  in  which 
he  had  alwa3's  enjoyed  himself.  A  good  farmer  on  a  large  scale,  he 
acted  for  some  time  as  president  of  an  agricultural  society,  and  for  a 
much  longer  time,  first  as  visiter,  and  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  death,  as 
rector  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  located  at  Charlottesville,  in  his 
neighborhood;  among  whose  founders  and  friends  he  bore  a  conspic- 
uous part.  Prevailed  upon,  when  just  convalescent  from  severe  ill- 
ness, to  be  a  member  of  the  Virginia  convention  of  1829,  the  infirm 
condition  of  his  health,  being  then  near  eighty  years  old,  prevented  his 
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taking  a  very  active  pari  in  its  deliberations.  His  main  purpose,  indeed, 
appears  to  have  been  to  promote  a  compromise  between  parties  so 
stiffly  divided  on  local  and  personal  interests  as  to  threaten  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  state.  On  some  of  the  principal  topics  discussed,  he  is 
understood  to  have  yielded  his  own  opinions  to  that  consideration,  as 
well  as  the  urgent  instances  of  his  constituents. 

At  eighty-five  years  of  age,  though  much  reduced  by  debility,  his 
mind  was  bright,  his  memory  retentive,  and  his  conversation  highly 
instructive  and  delightful.  Suffering  with  disease,  he  never  repined. 
Serene,  and  even  lively,  he  still  loved  to  discuss  the  constitution,  to 
inculcate  the  public  good,  and  to  charge  his  friends  with  blessings  for 
his  country.  He  was  long  one  of  the  most  interesting  slirines  to  which 
its  votaries  repaired :  a  relic  of  republican  virtue  which  none  could 
contemplate  without  reverence  and  edification. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1836,  he  died;  as  serene,  philosophical,  and 
calm  in  the  last  moments  of  existence,  as  he  had  been  in  all  the  trying 
occasions  of  life. 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  account  of  the  life  and  public  services  of 
Mr.  Madison  more  appropriately,  than  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  proceedings  in  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States:, 
when  the  announcement  of  his  death  was  made  by  the  president  to  both 
houses  of  congress. 

"  Washington,  June  30,  1836. 

"  To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  . 

"It  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  announce  to  you  the  melancholy 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  James  Madison,  ex-president  of  the  United 
States,  lie  departed  this  life  at  half  past  six  o'clock,  on  the  morning 
of  the  28th  inst.,  full  of  years  and  of  honor. 

"  I  hasten  this  communication,  in  order  that  congress  may  adopt 
such  measures  as  may  be  proper  to  testify  their  sense  of  the  respect 
which  is  due  to  the  memory  of  one  whose  life  has  contributed  so  essen- 
tially to  the  happiness  and  glory  of  his  country,  and  to  the  good  of 

mankind. 

"  ANDREW  JACKSON." 

The  message  having  been  read,  and  the  liouse  addressed  by  Mr. 
Patton,  of  the  Virginia  delegation,  who  offered  the  following  resolution : 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  this  house, 
to  join  such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  senate, 
to  consider  and  report  by  what  token  of  respect  and  affection  it  may 
be  proper  for  the  congress  of  the  United  States  to  express  the  deep 
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sensibility  of  the  nation  to  the  event  of  the  decease  of  Mr.  Madison, 
just  announced  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  this  house." 

On  the  reading  of  the  resolution,  the  following  remarks  were  made 
by  Mr.  Adams,  the  only  surviving  ex-president  of  the  United  States, 
and  then  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

"  It  is  not  without  some  hesitation,  and  some  diffidence,  that  I  have 
risen  to  offer  in  my  own  behalf,  and  in  that  of  my  colleagues  upon  this 
floor,  and  of  our  common  constituents,  to  join  our  voice,  at  once  of 
mourning  and  of  exultation,  at  the  event  announced  to  both  houses  of 
congress  by  the  message  from  the  president  of  the  United  States  —  of 
mourning,  at  tlie  bereavement  which  has  befallen  our  common  country 
by  the  decease  of  one  of  her  most  illustrious  sons  —  of  exultation,  at 
the  spectacle  afforded  to  the  observation  of  the  civilized  world,  and  for 
the  emulation  of  after  times,  by  the  close  of  a  life  of  usefulness  and  of 
glory,  after  forty  years  of  service  in  trusts  of  the  highest  dignity  and 
splendor  that  a  confiding  country  could  bestow,  succeeded  by  twenty 
years  of  retirement  and  private  life,  not  inferior,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  virtuous  and  the  wise,  to  the  honors  of  the  highest  station  that 
ambition  can  ever  attain. 

"  Of  the  public  life  of  James  Madison,  what  could  I  say  that  is  not 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  memory  and  upon  the  heart  of  every  one 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice  ?  Of  his  private  life,  what  but  must 
meet  an  echoing  shout  of  applause  from  every  voice  within  this  hall  ? 
Is  it  not  in  a  preeminent  degree  by  emanations  from  his  mind,  that  we 
are  assembled  here  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  and  states  of 
this  union  1  Is  it  not  transcendantly  by  his  exertions  that  we  address 
each  other  here  by  the  endearing  appellation  of  countrymen  and  fellow- 
citizens  ?  Of  that  band  of  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  th  j  founders 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  James  Madison  is  the  last 
who  has  gone  to  his  reward.  Their  glorious  work  has  survived  them 
all.  They  have  transmitted  the  precious  bond  of  union  to  us,  now 
entirely  a  succeeding  generation  to  them.  May  it  never  cease  to  be  a 
voice  of  admonition  to  us  of  our  duty  to  transmit  the  inheritance  unim- 
paired to  our  children  of  the  rising  age." 


"     I         l' 
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The  history  of  republics  furnishes  us  with  but  few  instances  of  men, 
however  distinguished  for  talents,  continuing  from  youtli  to  old  age 
as  successful  politicians.  Pericles,  who  governed  Athens  in  the  days 
of  her  glory  for  nearly  forty  years,  is  an  exception  which  only  proves 
the  rule  ;  for  he  stands  alone  in  the  annals  of  Greece.  Others,  of  equal 
fame,  have  felt  the  chances  and  changes  of  a  free  government.  Mil- 
tiades,  who  had  saved  his  country  by  his  consummate  military  prow- 
ess, in  fighting  the  battle  of  Marathon,  experienced  the  ingratitude 
of  a  republic,  and  died  in  prison.  iEschylus,  the  father  of  tragic 
writers,  and  the  great  improver  of  the  scenic  art,  after  having  distin- 
guished liimself  as  a  warrior  at  Martithon,  Platcea,  and  Salamis,  was 
cliarged  with  impiety  in  his  writings,  because  he  was  too  sublime  for 
the  compreliension  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  was  sentenced  to 
death  by  those  whom  he  had  instructed  and  defended.  He  was  par- 
doned by  means  of  a  brother's  eloquence,  but  retired  in  disgust 
from  an  ungrateful  people.  Aristides  the  Just  was  exiled  by  tlie 
ostracism  for  many  years,-  through  the  macliinations  of  his  political 
opponents :  the  perpetual  agitations  of  a  republic  carry  one  up  on  the 
flood  who  is  often  in  turn  swept  down  as  the  tide  recedes.  This  has 
too  often  been  the  case  in  this  great  republic  of  ours :  we  have  seen 
statesmen  give  way  to  mere  politicians,  and  patriots  to  demagogues  ; 
but  to  tJie  honor  of  "  the  ancient  dominion"  it  must  be  aclaiowledged, 
that  she  has  been  less  subject  to  change  and  caprice,  than  any  of  her 
sister  states.  She  has  in  most  instances  been  true  to  her  men  of 
talents,  and  found  her  reward  in  the  influence  they  have  acquired  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  sustained  in  every  change  of  policy. 
Among  her  sons  whom  she  has  delighted  to  honor,  and  who  have 
reaped  the  reward  of  her  constancy,  is  James  IMonroe.  For  more 
than  half  a  century,  he  was  daily  before  the  public,  and  in  that  period 
has  filled  more  important  offices  than  any  other  man  in  the  United 
States. 

James  Monroe  was  born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Virginia,  on  the 
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2Sth  of  April,  175S.  His  ancestors  came  to  this  country  among  the 
early  settlers,  and  he  was  born  on  the  paternal  acres  first  meted 
out  to  them.  He  was  educated  at  William  and  Mary  college, 
and  was  graduated  in  1776.  On  leaving  college,  he  took  the  law 
for  a  profession ;  but  before  he  had  read  Coke  upon  Lyttleton,  the 
military  spirit,  then  firing  the  breasts  of  all  our  distinguished  young 
men,  created  a  fever  in  his  veins,  and  he  entered  as  a  cadet  in  a  corps 
then  organizing  under  the  gallant  General  Mercer,  of  Yirginia.  He 
^vas  soon  after  appointed  a  lieutenant,  and  joined  the  army  at  New 
York.  The  campaign  of  1776  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  In 
four  montlis  after  the  declaration  of  independence,  the  Americans  had 
been  beaten  in  seven  battles,  and  dismay  and  despair  hung  arormd 
them.  Lieiitenant  Monroe  took  a  part  in  the  engagements  at  Har- 
laem  heights,  and  at  White  Plains,  and  was  with  the  army  in  their 
distressing  retreat  through  the  Jerseys.  He  was  with  Washington 
when  the  general  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  made  the  successful 
attack  on  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  on  the  morning  of  the  26tli  of 
December,  1776,  which  masterly  movement  saved  the  countr^r.  It 
was  one  of  doubtful  issue  ;  and  Washington  had  prepared  to  return  to 
the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  if  unsuccessful.  This  blow  was  unex- 
pected to  the  British  ;  until  this  moment  they  considered  the  country 
as  virtually  conquered,  and  their  fighting  at  an  end.  The  victory 
■  of  Trenton  was  followed  by  that  of  Princeton,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
nation  began  to  revive,  although  thousands  of  the  Americans  were 
then  in  prison-ships  and  dungeons,  treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty, 
to  intimidate  them  to  subjection; — but  from  their  ashes  was  lighted 
up  the  unquenchable  fire  of  indignation  and  revenge.  In  the  battle 
of  Trenton,  Lieutenant  Monroe  was  Avounded  in  the  shoulder,  fight- 
ing gallantly  in  the  van  of  the  army.  He  was  at  once  promoted 
to  a  captaincy.  On  recovering  from  his  wounds,  he  was  invited 
to  act  as  aid  to  Lord  Sterling,  and  served  with  him  two  campaigns, 
in  which  he  saw  much  service,  having  been  in  the  battles  of 
Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth.  Not  thinldng  the  staff 
the  proper  place  for  promotion  for  one  who  sought  glory  in  arms,  he 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  the  command  of  a  regiment ;  for  this  pur- 
pose he  repaired  to  his  native  state,  with  strong  recommendations  from 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  applied  to  the  legislature  for  leave  to 
raise  a  regiment  of  which  he  was  to  have  the  command.  From  the 
exhausted  state  of  Virginia,  he  failed  of  raising  his  corps,  and  did  not 
return  to  the  army,  but  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  .Tefferson,  as  a  student 
at   law.      With   Mr.  Jefferson,  Major  Monroe  found  an  extensive 
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library,  and  in  liim  had  a  sage  adviser.  International  law  was  then 
closely  studied ;  for  the  young  and  the  old  made  themselves  masters 
of  this  subject,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  men  in  CA^ery  civil  community, 
that  in  every  situation  they  might  be  able  to  vindicate  the  cause  they 
were  pursuing.  At  this  time  there  was  no  practice  at  the  bar ;  and  of 
course  his  time  was  not  frittered  away  by  painful  attention  to  the 
drudgery  of  smaller  business,  so  common  in  otRces  at  the  present  day. 

In  17S0,  Mr.  Jefferson,  being  governor  of  Virginia,  sent  Mr.  Mon- 
roe as  a  commissioner  to  the  southern  army,  imder  De  Kalb,  to  ascer- 
tain its  effective  force,  its  wants,  and  ulterior  prospects. 

In  17S2,  Mr.  Moxroe  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  and  the  next  year,  after  serving  in  the  executive  council, 
was  sent  to  the  continental  congress,  when  only  twenty-four  years  old. 
In  this  body  he  proved  himself  a  business  man  ;  and  for  three  years 
labored  indefatigably  in  the  arduous  duties  of  this  station.  While  in 
congress,  he  saw  that  the  independence  of  the  country  was  barely 
achieved,  not  secured,  if  the  loose  way  they  had  of  raising  a  revenue 
was  still  continued,  for  it  was  quite  optional  with  each  state,  to  what 
degree  and  when  they  would  collect  their  proportions  of  the  means 
necessary  to  support  the  government ;  and  he  introduced  resolutions 
to  mvest  congress  with  the  power  to  regulate  trade  with  all  the  states, 
which  was  probably  the  germ  of  our  present  constitution. 

After  leaving  congress,  he  was  again  in  the  legislature  of  his  native 
state,  taldng  a  very  active  part  in  the  deliberations  of  that  body,  which 
was  engaged  in  a  revision  of  their  laws,  which  required,  like  those 
of  other  commonwealths,  a  conformity  to  the  state  of  the  times.  His 
good  sense  was  brought  to  bear  on  these  subjects,  as  was  evinced  by 
the  share  he  took  in  the  work  of  enlarging  and  revising  the  statute- 
book.  He  was  in  17SS  a  member  of  the  convention  to  decide  on 
the  adoption  of  tlie  constitution  of  the  United  States,  at  that  time 
offered  for  the  consideration  of  the  people.  In  this  convention,  Mr. 
Monroe  differed  from  his  colleagues  and  friends,  James  Madison, 
John  Marshall,  and  others,  through  most  of  the  preliminary  steps,  and 
in  the  final  question,  was  found  in  the  minority  in  his  vote  against 
that  instrument  he  was  so  many  years  called  to  see  carried  into 
execution. 

From  1790  to  179-i,  he  was  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  taken  from  that  body  to  be  envoy  extraordmary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  from  this  country  to  France.  In  this  office, 
he  was  not  popular  with  those  in  power ;  they  tliought  him  too 
enthusiastically  engaged  in  the  feelings  of  revolutionary  France,  to  do 
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justice  to  his  own  country,  and  Washington  recalled  nim  in  1796. 
Mr.  Monroe,  on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  published  a  justifi- 
cation of  his  conduct  while  abroad ;  but  the  pamphlet  settled  nothing; 
it  justified  both  parties  in  tlie  views  wMch  they  had  taken.  The 
general  having  no  more  duties  for  him  to  perform,  at  this  time,  lie  was 
elected  governor  of  Virginia,  and  served  the  constitutional  term  of 
three  years,  a  proof  that  liis  native  state  was  with  him  in  sentiment. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  after  Mr.  Adams  had  retired  from  office,  came  into 
power.  He  had  been  a  constant  friend  to  Colonel  Monroe,  and 
appointed  him,  in  1S03,  envoy  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to 
France,  to  act  with  Mr.  Livingston,  the  minister  resident  there.  Mr. 
Livingston  had  commenced  the  negotiation  for  the  purchase  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  had  made  no  small  progress  in  the  business,  when  his  coadju- 
tor arrived  in  France,  with  full  power  to  join  in  the  important  negotia- 
tion. The  honor  of  effecting  this  admirable  treaty  is  claimed  by  the 
friends  of  each,  but  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Livingston  will  throw 
much  light  on  the  subject,  and  proves  that  it  was  a  joint  labor, 

Paris,  10th  April,  1S03. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  safe  arrival.  We  have  long  and 
anxiously  wished  for  you.  God  grant  that  your  mission  may  answer 
yours,  and  the  public  expectation.  War  may  do  something  for  us ; 
nothing  else  would.  I  have  paved  the  way  for  you  ;  and  if  you  CQuld 
add  to  my  memoirs  an  assurance  that  we  were  now  in  possession  of 
New  Orleans,  we  should  do  well ;  but  I  detain  Blr.  Bcntalon,  who  is 
impatient  to  fly  to  the  arms  of  his  wife.  I  have  apprized  the  minister 
of  your  arrival,  and  told  him  you  would  be  here  on  Tuesday  or  Wed- 
nesday. Present  my  compliments  and  Mrs.  Livingston's  to  Mrs, 
Moni'oe,  and  believe  me,  dear  sir, 

Your  friend,  and  humble  servant, 

Robert  R.  Livingston. 
To  his  Excellency  James  Monroe. 

Tlie  difficulties  which  Mr.  Livingston  found  in  his  way,  were  re- 
moved, and  the  treaty  of  cession  soon  after  signed.  This,  by  whom 
originated  or  by  wliat  influence  carried  into  effect,  will  forever  stand 
in  our  state  papers  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  pieces  of  diplomacy, 
among  the  many  we  owe  our  sagacious  ministers.  It  saved  much 
ill-will  and  bloodshed,  and  was  an  excellent  bargain  as  a  monied 
speculation.     It  was,  indeed,  fortunate  for  the  United  States,  and  vastly 
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more  so  to  Louisiana  than  for  the  purcliasers.  "  The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  that  state  expressed,  after  an  experience  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  by  an  unanimous  resohuion,  its  veneration  for  Mr. 
Monroe,  and  its  gi-atitude  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  proceed- 
ings that  united  Louisiana  to  tlie  American  confederacy." 

After  seeing  that  the  great  business  of  the  treaty  ceding  Louisiana  to 
the  United  States  was  accomphshed,  Mr.  Monroe  went  to  London  as  a 
successor  to  Mr.  King,  wlio  had  requested  to  be  recalled.  From  Eng- 
land Mr.  Monroe  was  ordered  to  Spain,  which  country  he  visited  by 
the  way  of  France :  the  direct  road  to  Spam  for  a  diplomatist,  at  thtit 
time,  was  through  Paris.  From  Spain  Mr.  Monroe  returned  to 
England,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  negotiate  with  Mr.  Fox,  his 
successor.  Some  portion  of  our  countrymen  conceived  it  a  good 
opportunity  for  an  adjustment  of  our  difficulties  with  England ;  but 
Mr.  Fox  died  too  soon  after  his  predecessor,  to  give  our  diplomatist  an 
opportunity  to  try  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  radical  minister 
of  England  towards  this  country.  In  all  probability  we  should  not 
have  gamed  much  from  Mr.  Fox ;  for  of  all  ministers  we  have  had  to 
deal  with,  as  premiers  for  ages,  Mr.  Canning,  supposed  in  his  day  to 
be  the  most  liberal,  was  the  most  bitter  and  unjust  towards  this 
republic.  Previous  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  American  envoys, 
Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinckney,  in  connection  with  Lords  Holland  and 
Auckland,  had  made  a  treaty  between  the  two  countries,  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  refused  to  present  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  for  their 
consideration  and  advice,  as  it  contained  many  objectionable  articles. 

The  attack  upon  the  frigate  Chesapeake  placed  the  two  govern 
ments,  already  irritated,  in  a  hostile  attitude,  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  residence  of  an  American  minister  at  St.  James's,  and  Mr.  Monroe 
returned  to  this  country.  For  a  year  or  two,  I\Ir.  Monroe  spent  his 
time  in  literary  leisure,  or  at  least  free  from  political  pursuits,  on  his 
plantation  in  Virginia;  but  in  the  year  1810  he  again  resumed  the 
duties  of  a  politician,  being  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Virgmia.  But 
he  was  elected  governor  of  the  commonwealth  in  a  few  months,  and 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  until  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state  under  Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Monroe  was  in  this  office 
■when  the  war  against  Great  Britain  was  declared,  in  1812.  He  was 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  when  the  secretary  of  war  found  it 
necessary  to  repair  to  the  frontiers,  to  correct  the  errors  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  army.  Mr.  Monroe  took  the  war  department  under  his 
special  care,  and  remained  in  it  until  all  things  went  on  smoothly. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  confhct,  and  was  the  most  efficient  and 
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active  man  in  the  cause.  The  president  found  Mr.  Monroe  liis 
armor-bearer  in  the  contest,  whether  he  was  in  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state  or  Avar.  He  had  decidedly  the  most  business  talent  of  the 
cabinet. 

In  1S17,  when  all  was  calm  again,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
United  States  by  a  large  majority.  During  the  first  term  of  his 
administration,  the  country  was  so  busy  in  repairing  their  losses,  that 
almost  every  thing  like  party  was  forgotten  ;  and  on  his  second  election, 
in  1821,  he  had  the  votes  of  all  the  electoral  colleges,  except  one. 
which  was  given  in  New  Hampshire,  for  John  Q,.  Adams.  He  made, 
on  liis  first  coming  into  office,  a  very  judicious  selection  of  cabinet 
ministers,  and  lived  with  them  in  great  harmony.  He  gave  new 
energy  to  the  army  and  navy,  and  found  something  for  our  ships  of 
war  to  do,  in  protecting  our  commerce  in  distant  seas.  The  able  and 
bold  secretary  of  war,  John  C.  Calhoun,  conmienced,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  president,  the  building  a  line  of  fortifications  on  our  sea- 
board, which  was  wanted  for  our  defence. 

In  the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  the  Floridas  were  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  Spain,  as  an  indemnity  for  spoliations  on  Ameri- 
can conmrerce.  This  was  a  good  bargain  for  both  parties.  Spain  was 
exhausted  in  her  finances,  and  Florida  was  only  a  bill  of  expense  to 
her.  The  Spanish  nation  had  not  aught  to  say  against  the  transfer, 
for  the  lands  belonging  to  individuals  in  the  Floridas  .became  greatly 
enhanced  in  value,  by  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  After  his  second  election  as  president,  Mr.  Monroe  made  a 
journey  through  the  northern  and  eastern  states,  and  was  cordially 
received  in  every  part  of  the  country,  all  parties  joining  to  receive 
him  as  the  head  of  our  nation.  Nearly  all  the  objects  of  charity  he  saw, 
were  some  of  his  old  companions  in  arms ;  they  Jiad  never  recovered 
from  the  shock  which  the  revolution  had  given  them,  both  as  to 
fortune  and  habits.  Among  the  many  who  went  to  pay  their  respects 
to  him,  was  an  old  man  broken  in  health  and  fortune  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life,  who  was  once  a  gallant  officer,  in  whom  were  united  the 
scholar,  the  merchant,  seaman,  and  skilful  engineer.  He  had  com- 
manded a  regiment  and  seen  much  service.  He  had  been  wealthy  as 
a  merchant,  but  entered  into  the  tobacco  trade  soon  after  the  peace, 
and  became  a  bankrupt,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  the  presi- 
dent chiefly  supported  by  the  liberality  of  a  marine  society,  of  which 
iie  had  been  a  foimder  and  most  munificent  benefactor.  He  conversed 
with  Colonel  Monroe,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate,  with  the 
freedom  of  an  old   friend  and  without  a  murmur  nt  fortune.     The 
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president  saw,  by  the  scantiness  of  his  wardrobe,  the  poverty  which 
had  overtaken  him;  and  on  his  retiring,  spolce  with  great  warmth  of 
the  neglect  of  the  country,  towards  tliose  wlio  had  spent  tlieir  sub- 
stance and  shed  their  blood  for  our  independence ;  for  he  Imew  that 

Colonel  W had  lavished  large  sums  in  clothing  and  arming 

his  regiment.  If  Mr.  Monroe  had  the  pension  law  in  view  previous 
to  this  period,  this  interview  with  his  old  friend  quickened  his  zeal, 
and  secured  something  to  sustain  the  last  days  of  the  heroes  of  the 
revolution.  Before  provision  was  made  for  their  support,  many  of  them 
had  gone  where  honors  or  pensions  cannot  reach ;  but  still  many 
remained  to  be  gladdened  by  the  rills  of  public  justice,  which  were 
caused  to  flow  among  fhose  "in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  life." 
As  the  president  journeyed  through  New  Hampshire,  he  made  Han- 
over, on  Connecticut  river,  a  resting-place  for  the  night.  While  in 
that  place,  he  visited  Mrs.  Wheelock,  relict  of  President  Wheelock 
of  Dai'tmouth  college,  and  in  this  lady  found  the  once  sprightly 
maiden,  who  had  prepared  with  her  own  fair  hands  the  bandage  for 
the  surgeon,  who  had  dressed  in  her  father's  house  the  wounded 
Lieutenant  Monroe,  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Trenton.  The 
grave  statesman  and  year-stricken  dame  gazed  on  each  other  for  a 
moment,  reflecting  upon  the  changes  time  had  made  on  them ;  but 
instantly  turned  their  thoughts  from  this  subject,  and  commenced  a 
conversation  upon  the  incidents  of  the  memorable  day  when  their 
acquaintance  began.  The  incidents  of  the  battle,  nnd  those  which 
followed  the  capture  of  the  Hessians,  were  all  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
both,  and  they  seemed  to  grow  younger  from  the  glow  which  these 
recollections  excited. 

The  South  American  states  which  had  Ions'  been  struffarling'  with 
iSpanish  and  Portuguese  despotism,  had  now  in  dreadful  convulsions 
barst  asunder  the  chains  which  hau  bound  them  for  ages,  and  in  the 
agony  of  revolutionary  conflict,  stretched  out  their  hands  to  the  liberal 
nations  of  the  earth  for  countenance  and  succor.  In  the  very  "lurid 
morn"  of  their  national  existence,  before  they  had  assumed  any  perma- 
nent shape,  the  government  of  the  United  States,  that  had  hailed  their 
struggle  with  joy,  and  carefully  examined  their  cause,  acknowledged 
their  independence  openly  and  boldly  in  the  face  of  the  world ;  and 
when  it  was  apprehended,  that  the  great  powers  of  Europe  were  about 
to  interfere  with  the  internal  concerns  of  the  new  states  of  South 
America,  President  Monroe,  in  a  message  to  congress,  declared  to  the 
world,  that  the  United  States  could  not,  in  honor  to  herself,  be  a  quiet 
spectator  of  the  scene.     This  declaration  was  made  without  a  particlo 
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of  assumption  or  arrogance,  and  proved  to  have  been  well-timed  and 
effective  ;  for  we  heard  no  more  of  the  interference  of  the  holy 
alliance  in  the  affairs  of  the  infant  republics.  This  was  the  first  great 
proof  our  country  had  ever  given  of  weight  in  the  balance  of  national 
power. 

After  Mr.  Monroe,  had  retired  from  office,  he  was  engaged  with 
his  distinguished  predecessors  in  the  presidential  chair,  Messrs.  Jeffer- 
son and  Madison,  in  establishing  the  university  of  Virginia,  and  in 
forming  a  constitution  and  rules  for  its  government.  This  was  no 
easy  task ;  for  in  avoiding  monkish  rules  and  the  hoary  errors  of 
ancient  seats  of  learnino;,  there  was  great  danger  of  fallino-  into  the 
other  extreme  of  laxity  in  discipline,  and  free  thinking  in  studies. 
These  scholars  and  philosophers  did  not  believe  that  they  were .  so 
wise,  but  that  experience  might  be  a  better  test  than  their  own  judg- 
ments, and  left  room  for  revision  in  their  code  of  laws,  which  has 
been  judiciously  used.  The  university  has  taken  a  high  rank  among 
the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  in  the  United  States.  The  next 
situation  in  which  we  find  the  ex-president  Monroe,  is  as  president 
of  the  Virginia  convention  called  to  amend  the  constitution  of  his 
native  state.  This  was  an  arduous  task.  The  rules  and  orders  of  a 
deliberate  body  have  grown  up  into  a  science  within  these  last  fifty 
years ;  and  it  requires  a  clear  mind  to  comprehend  all  their  niceties, 
and  some  degree  of  energy  strictly  to  enforce  them.  Those  who 
attended  this  convention,  speak  of  his  dignity  and  precision  as  presid- 
ing oflScer,  and  bear  witness  that  he  was  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
faculties. 

To  show  the  simplicity  of  our  republican  form  of  government, 
Mr.  Monroe  acted  as  a  magistrate  in  the  county  of  Loudon,  where 
he  resided,  and  was  as  attentive  and  as  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  lie  had  been  in  the  highest  office  he  was  ever  called  to 
fill. 

From  Virginia  he  went  to  reside  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  be 
Avith  an  affectionate  daughter  who  had  married  in  the  city,  and  who 
was  anxious  for  her  father's  health.  He  seldom  appeared  abroad  after 
his  removal  to  that  city ;  but  when  he  did,  he  was  treated  with  pro- 
found respect  by  all  classes  of  citizens. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1831,  the  anniversary  of  American  indepen- 
dence, just  five  years  after  his  illustrious  predecessors,  Adams  and  Jef- 
ferson, had  quitted  the  scenes  of  their  labors,  he  expired  as  the  peals 
of  joy  broke  upon  the  light  of  day,  and  the  city  exhibited  its  crowded 
population  rushing  to  partake  of  the  national  festival.     He  died  well ; 
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for  he  nad  already  passed  the  ordinary  boundary  of  human  Ufe,  being 
over  seventy-three  years  okl.  He  had  no  complaints  to  make  of  his 
country ;  for  she  had  listened  to  his  claims  of  extraordinary  expen- 
diture, and  paid  them  without  any  mortifying  scrutiny.  The  citizens 
of  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  their  municipal  authorities,  gave 
him  a  splendid  funeral ;  coffin,  hearse  and  pall  would  have  done  honor 
to  Caesar's  obsequies,  and  the  eloquent  and  learned  head  of  Columbia 
college  pronounced  his  eulogy. 

The  half  century  in  which  Mr.  Monroe  was  an  actor  on  the  great 
stage  of  public  life,  was  most  eventful  in  the  history  of  nations.  The 
great  fountain  of  human  knowledge  had  been  opened  in  Europe ;  and 
our  countrymen  had  drank  deeply  of  the  waters,  and  their  eyes  were 
opened.  The  fulness  of  time  for  some  great  event  had  come;  although 
the  political  seers  could  not  exactly,  by  their  auguries,  tell  what  it 
would  be.  The  American  revolution  was  not  a  matter  of  accident, 
"  but  the  sound  result  of  sober  inquiry  and  deliberation."  The  sjjirit 
of  intelligence  had  for  a  long  time  been  working  upon  the  feelings  of 
a  high-minded  people,  and  leading  them  by  its  holy  influences  to  self- 
government.  Our  seminaries  of  learning  were  full  of  liberal  views,  as 
in  fact  most  literary  and  scientific  institutions  in  every  age  and  nation 
have  been ;  and  the  professions  were  so  many  channels  through  which 
it  flowed  to  the  people  at  large.  "_ 

Mr.  Monroe  began  his  public  career  as  a  soldier,  which  was  of 
great  service  to  him  in  every  subsequent  stage  in  his  eventful  life. 
Intrepidity  and  decision  are  indispensable  requisites  for  a  soldier,  and 
these  traits  become  equally  necessary  in  the  moral  bravery  of  a  states- 
man. The  effects  of  this  military  education  in  early  life  have  been 
noticed  in  the  characters  of  some  of  our  most  energetic  politicians,  as 
every  reader  may  call  to  mind,  in  looking  over  the  names  of  many 
distinguished  men,  from  Washington  down  to  subalterns  of  the  revo- 
lutionary army. 

Mr.  Monroe  had  a  sound  constitution,  and  a  well-balanced  mind. 
He  made  his  calculations  with  deliberation,  and  his  political  move- 
ments were  generally  successful ;  if  not  at  first,  his  perseverance 
eventually  secured  success.  Mr.  Monroe  will  not  want  for  biogra- 
phers ;  for  he  was  so  intimately  connected,  from  his  youth  upwards, 
with  the  progress  of  events  in  our  history,  that  something  relating  to 
him  must  appear  in  almost  every  page  of  our  annals. 

The  imperturbable  serenity  which  he  possessed  at  all  times,  was 
an  excellent  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  a  diplomatist,  and  was 
often  of  service  to  the  executive  officer.     In  making  up  bis  miud  on 
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any  subject,  he  was  never  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  coloring  of  his  own 
imagination,  nor  led  astray  by  any  tormenting  passion.  His  political 
ambition  was  constantly  gratified,  and  he  had  no  avarice  to  lead  him 
from  the  plain  path  of  duty. 

The  eulogy  pronounced  by  the  Hon.  J.  Q.  Adams  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  supplies  a  passage  which  may  very  properly  close  this 
sketch: — "In  the  multitude  of  a  great  nation's  public  affairs,  there  is 
no  official  act  of  their  Chief  Magistrate,  however  momentous,  or 
however  minute,  but  should  be  traceable  to  a  dictate  of  duty,  pointing 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Such  was  the  cardinal  principle  of  Mr. 
Monroe.  In  his  first  address,  upon  his  election  to  the  presidency,  he 
had  exposed  the  general  principles  by  which  his  conduct,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  great  trust,  would  be  regulated.  In  his  second  Inau- 
gural Address,  he  succinctly  reviewed  that  portion  of  the  career 
through  which  he  had  passed,  fortunately  sanctioned  by  public 
approbation ;  and  promised  perseverance  in  it,  to  the  close  of  his 
public  service.  And  in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1S24,  announcing  his  retirement  from  public  life, 
after  the  close  of  that  session  of  the  legislature,  he  reviewed  the 
whole  course  of  his  administration,  comparing  it  with  the  pledges  he 
had  given  at  its  commencement,  and  its  middle  term,  appealing  to  the 
judgment  and  consciences  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  for  its  unity 
of  principle  as  one  consistent  whole ;  not  exempt,  indeed,  from  the 
errors  and  infirmities  incident  to  all  human  action,  but  characteristic 
of  purposes  always  honest  and  sincere,  of  intentions  always  pure,  of 
labors  outlasting  the  daily  circuit  of  the  sun,  and  outwatching  the 
vigils  of  the  night, — and  what  he  said  not,  but  a  faithful  witness  is 
bound  to  record, — of  a  mind  anxious  and  unwearied  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth  and  right;  patient  of  enquiry;  patient  of  contradiction;  cour- 
teous, even  in  the  collision  of  sentiment;  sound  in  its  ultimate  judg- 
ments; and  firm  in  its  final  conclusions.  Such,  fellow  citizens,  was 
James  Monroe.  Such  was  the  man,  whose  public  life  commenced 
with  the  war  of  independence,  and  is  identified  with  all  the  important 
events  of  your  history  from  that  day  forth  for  a  full  half  century." 
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In  giving  a  sketch  of  the  career  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  limits  of 
our  work  require  us  almost  entirely  to  confine  the  narrative  to  a  bare 
recital  of  the  successive  leading  events  of  his  life.  It  is  difficult  to 
contemplate  his  history,  without  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  the  feelings 
and  the  imagination,  and  expatiating  on  the  interesting  reflections  and 
meditations  which,  at  every  stage  of  his  course,  crowd  into  the  mind, 
and  demand  expression.  So  protracted,  however,  was  his  public  life, 
so  full  was  it  of  important  services,  and  so  various  were  the  stations  in 
which  his  great  talents  were  displayed,  that  the  oncisest  narration  of 
them  will  be  kept,  with  difficulty,  from  too  fully  occupying  our  pages. 
His  illustrious  parents  have  been  already  duly  commemorated  in  our 
work;  and  it  will  therefore  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  their  merits. 
He  was  born  in  Braintree,  in  Massachusetts,  in  that  part  of  the  town 
since  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Quincy,  on  Saturday,  July  11, 1767, 
and  was  baptised  the  next  day,  in  the  congregational  church  of  the 
first  Parish  of  Braintree.  He  was  named  John  Quincy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  interesting  circumstance  that  his  maternal  great-grand- 
father of  that  name,  who  was  the  owner  of  Mount  Wollaston,  and  a 
leading  civil  and  military  character  of  his  times,  in  honor  of  whom  the 
town  of  Quincy  received  its  name,  was  actually  dying  at  the  time  of 
his  birth. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age  he  accompanied  his  father  to  France, 
who  was  sent  by  Congress,  as  joint  commissioner,  with  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin and  Arthur  Lee,  to  the  court  of  Versailles.  They  sailed  from 
Boston  in  February,  1778,  and  arrived  at  Bourdeaux  early  in  April. 
While  in  France,  he  was,  of  course,  put  to  school,  and  instructed  in  the 
lansfuaffe  of  that  country  as  well  as  in  the  Latin.  After  about  eighteen 
months,  they  returned  to  America  in  the  French  frigate  La  Sensible,  in 
company  with  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  who  came  out  as  the  minis- 
ter of  France  to  the  United  States.  They  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  first 
of  August,  1779.    In  November  of  the  same  year  his  father  was  again 
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despatched  to  Europe,  for  the  discharge  of  diplomatic  services,  which 
he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  America  with  such  signal  and  memorable 
ability  and  success.  He  again  took  his  son  out  with  him.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  determination  of  that  great  patriot,  not  only  to  do  and  to  dare 
every  thing  himself  for  his  strnggling  country,  but  to  keep  his  son  con- 
tinually at  his  side  ;  so  that,  by  sharing  his  perils  and  witnessing  his 
toils,  he  might  become  imbued  with  his  own  exalted  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  be  prepared  to  promote  and  vindicate  it  with  all 
the  energies  of  his  genius  and  all  the  sensibility  of  his  soul.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  exciting  intluences  which  must  have  operated 
upon  the  character  of  a  youth  at  that  susceptible  and  impressible  age, 
accompanying  such  a  father  through  the  scenes  in  which  he  acted 
while  in  Europe,  and  the  dangers  he  encountered  in  his  voyages  across 
the  Atlantic.  In  one  of  these  voyages,  the  ship  in  which  they  were 
embarked  was  under  the  command  of  the  famous  naval  hero  Commo- 
dore Tucker,  and  the  whole  passage  was  a  succession  of  hazardous  expo- 
sures and  hair-breadth  escapes  from  hostile  squadrons  and  tempes- 
tuous gales. 

While  the  younger  Adams  was  receiving  the  impressions  made 
upon  him  by  a  parti  ;ipation  in  the  patriotic  adventures  and  exer- 
tions of  his  father,  and  imbibing  the  wisdom  and  intrepid  energy  of 
spirit  for  which  he  was  so  distinguished,  the  same  effect  was  still  more 
heightened  and  deepened  by  the  influence  exerted  upon  him  by  the 
inculcations  and  exhortations  to  every  public  and  private  virtue  con- 
tained in  the  letters  of  his  mother.  When  he  was  thirteen  years  of 
age,  while  in  France  with  his  father,  she  addressed  him  in  the  follow- 
ing noble  strains  : — "  It  is  your  lot,  my  son,  to  owe  your  existence 
among  a  people  who  have  made  a  glorious  defence  of  their  invaded 
liberties,  and  who,  aided  by  a  generous  and  powerful  ally,  with  the 
blessing  of  heaven,  will  transmit  this  inheritance  to  ages  yet  unborn  : 
nor  ought  it  to  be  one  of  the  least  of  your  excitements  towards  exert- 
ing every  power  and  faculty  of  your  mind,  that  you  have  a  parent 
who  has  taken  so  large  a  share  in  this  contest,  and  discharged  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  with  so  much  satisfiiction  as  to  be  honored 
with  the  important  embassy  that  at  present  calls  him  abroad.  The 
strict  and  inviolate  regard  yovi  have  ever  paid  to  truth,  gives  me  pleas 
ing  hopes  that  you  will  not  swerve  from  her  dictates  ;  but  add  justice, 
fortitude,  and  every  manly  virtue  which  can  adorn  a  good  citizen,  do 
honor  to  your  country,  and  render  your  parents  supremely  happy 
particularly  your  ever  affectionate  mother." 

The  opportunities  and  privileges  of  an  education,  under  such  au 
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spices,  were  not  thrown  away  upon  him,  as  the  incidents  of  his  subse- 
quent career  most  amply  prove. 

In  going  to  Europe  this  second  time,  he  embarked  with  his  father  at 
Boston,  in  the  same  French  frigate,  La  Sensible,  bound  to  Brest ;  but 
as  the  ship  sprung  a  leak  in  a  gale  of  wind,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
the  first  port  they  could,  which  was  Ferrol  in  Spain.  They  traveled 
from  that  place  to  Paris  by  land,  and  arrived  there  in  January,  1780. 

The  son,  of  course,  was  immediately  placed  at  school.  In  July  of  that 
year,  Mr.  Adams  removed  to  Holland.  There  his  son  was  introduced 
to  the  pubUc  city  school  at  Amsterdam,  and  afterwards  to  the  Univer- 
sity at  Leydeii.  In  July,  1781,  Mr.  Francis  Dane,  who  had  accompanied 
John  Adams  as  Secretary  of  the  embassy  with  which  he  was  charged, 
received  the  commission  of  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Empress  of 
Rnssia,  and  look  John  Q,uincy  Adabis,  then  fourteen  years  of  age, 
with  him  as  his  private  Secretary.  Here  the  younger  Adams  remained 
until  October  1782,  when  he  left  Mr.  Dane  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
returned  through  Sweden,  Denmark,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  to  Hol- 
land. Upon  this  journey  he  employed  the  whole  winter,  spending 
considerable  time  by  the  way,  in  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  and  Ham- 
burg. He  reached  the  Hague  in  April,  1783,  and  continued  several 
months  in  Holland,  until  his  father  took  him  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
at  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  took  place  in  September 
of  that  year,  and  from  that  time  to  May,  1785,  he  was,  for  the  most 
part,  with  his  father  in  England,  Holland,  and  France. 

At  his  own  solicitations,  his  father  permitted  him,  when  eighteen 
years  of  age,  to  return  to  his  native  country.  Soon  after  reaching 
America,  he  entered  Harvard  University,  at  an  advanced  standing,  and 
was  graduated  with  distinginshed  honor,  as  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  1787. 
He  then  entered  the  office  of  the  celebrated  Theophilus  Parsons,  at  New 
bury  Port,  afterwards  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts ;  and  after  the 
usual  period  of  three  years  spent  in  the  study  of  the  iaw,  he  entered 
the  profession,  and  established  himself  in  Boston. 

He  remained  in  that  situation  four  years,  occupying  himself  indus-- 
triously  in  his  office,  extending  his  acquaintance  with  the  great  princi- 
ples of  law,  and  also  taking  part  in  the  public  questions  which  then 
occupied  the  attention  of  his  countrymen.  In  the  summer  of  1791 
he  published  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Boston  Centinel.  under  the  signa- 
ture of  Publicola,  containing  remarks  upon  the  first  part  of  Paine's 
Rights  of  Man.  They  suggested  doubts  in  reference  to  the  favorable 
issue  of  the  French  Revolution,  at  a  time  when  most  other  men  saw 
nothing  but  good  in  that  awakening  event.     The  issue  proved  the  sa 
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gacity  of  Publicola.     These  pieces  were  at  first  ascribed  to  his  father. 
They  were  reprinted  in  England. 

In  April,  1793,  on  the  first  information  of  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  before  Washington  had  published  liis  procla- 
mation of  neutrality,  or  it  was  known  that  such  a  step  was  contemplat- 
ed by  him,  Mr.  Adams  published  in  the  Boston  Centinel  three  articles 
signed  MarceUus,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove  that  the  duty  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  required  them  to  remain  neutral  in  that 
war.  In  these  papers  he  developed  the  two  principles,  which  have 
ever  been  the  basis  of  his  creed  as  a  statesman  ;  the  one  is  union  at 
home,  the  other  independence  of  all  entangling  alliances  with  any 
foreign  states  whatever. 

In  the  wmter  of  1793-4  he  published  another  series  of  political  es- 
says, confirming,  and  more  fully  developing  these  views,  and  vindicat- 
ing the  course  of  President  Washington  in  reference  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  French  minister,  Genet. 

In  May,  1794,  he  was  appointed  by  Washington,  without  any  inti- 
mation of  such  a  design,  made  either  to  him  or  to  his  father,  minister 
resident  to  the  United  Netherlands.  It  was  supposed  at  the  time  that 
he  was  selected  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  commended  to 
the  favorable  notice  of  Washington,  as  a  suitable  person  for  such  an 
employment,  by  Mr.  Jeflerson. 

From  1794  to  1801  he  was  in  Europe,  employed  in  diplomatic 
business,  and  as  a  public  minister,  in  Holland,  England,  and  Prussia. 
Just  as  President  Washington  was  retiring  from  office,  lie  appointed 
him'  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Portugal.  While  on  his 
way  to  Lisbon,  he  received  a  new  commission,  changing  his  des- 
tination to  Berlin.  He  resided  in  Berlin  from  November  1797  to  April 
ISOl,  and  while  there  concluded  a  highly  important  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  Prussia,  thus  accomplishing  the  object  of  his  mission.  He 
was  then  recalled,  just  before  the  close  of  his  father's  administration, 
and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  1801. 

In  1802  he  was  elected,  from  the  Boston  district,  a  member  of  the 
]\lassachusetts  Senate,  and  was  soon  after  appointed,  by  the  legislature 
of  that  state,  a  senator  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  six 
years,  from  the  4th  of  March,  1803.  As  his  views  of  public  duty  led 
him  to  adopt  a  course  which  he  had  reason  to  believe  was  disagreeable 
to  the  legislature  of  the  State  he  represented,  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
March,  1808.  In  March,  1809,  President  Madison  nominated  him 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  ol 
Russia. 
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Some  time  previous  to  tliis,  however,  in  1806,  he  had  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Harvard  University,  at  Cambridge  in  Massa- 
chusetts. So  extraordinary  were  his  powers  of  elocution,  so  fervid  his 
imaoiuative  faculties,  and  so  rich  his  resources  of  literature  and  Ian- 
guage,  that  his  lectures,  which  were  afterwards  published  iu  two  oc- 
tavo volumes,  were  thronged  not  only  by  the  students  of  the  univer 
sity,  but  by  large  numbers  of  the  admirers  of  eloquence  and  genius, 
who  came  from  Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns  to  listen  to  them. 
During  his  whole  life  Mr.  Adams  cultivated  the  graces  of  elocu- 
tion, and,  in  addition  to  his  profound  and  varied  knowledge  of  tlie 
sciences,  of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  of  the  literature  and 
history  of  all  nations,  he  was  an  eminent  Orator  as  well  as  Poet. 

AVhile  in  Prussia,  he  furnished  to  the  Port  Folio,  printed  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  which,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  he  was  an 
industrious  anonymous  contributor,  a  series  of  letters,  entitled  a 
"  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  Silesia."  These  letters  were  republished 
ni  London,  without  the  permission  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Port  Folio, 
in  one  volume  octavo.  They  were  reviewed  in  the  journals  of  the 
day,  and  translated  into  French  and  German. 

Mr.  Adams  signalized  himself  while  in  Russia,  by  an  energetic, 
faithful,  and  wise  discharge  of  the  trust  committed  to  him.  He  sue 
ceeded  in  making  such  an  impression  upon  that  government,  by  his 
reasonings  and  influence,  that  it  has  ever  since  been  actuated  by  a  feel 
ing  of  kindness  towards  the  United  States,  which  has  been  of  incalcula- 
ble benefit  to  this  country.  It  was  through  his  instrumentality  that  the 
Russian  Court  was  induced  to  take  active  measures  to  promote  a  paci 
fication  between  England  and  the  United  States  during  the  last  war. 
When  the  proper  time  came,  he  was  named  at  the  head  of  the  five 
conmiissioners  who  were  appointed  by  President  Madison  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain.  This  celebrated  diplomatic  trans 
aclion  took  place  at  Ghent,  in  December,  1814.  Mr.  Adams  then 
proceeded,  in  conjunction  with  Henry  Clay  and  Albert  Gallatin,  who 
had  also  been  associated  with  him  in  concluding  the  treaty  of  peace, 
to  negotiate  a  convention  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain  ;  and  he  was 
forthwith  appointed  by  President  Madison  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  that,  as  his  father  took  the  lead- 
ing part  in  negotiating  the  treaty  that  terminated  the  Revolutionary 
war  with  Great  Britain,  and  first  discharged  the  office  of  American 
ambassador  to  London,  so  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  commission  that 
negotiated  the  treaty  that  brought  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain 
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to  a  close,  and  sustained  the  first  mission  to  that  ccuntry  upon  tho 
return  of  peace.  After  having  occupied  that  post  until  the  close  ol 
President  Madison's  administration,  he  was  at  length  called  home,  in 
1817,  to  the  head  of  the  department  of  State,  at  the  formation  of  the 
cabinet  of  President  Monroe. 

Mr.  Adams's  career  as  a  foreign  minister  terminated  at  this  point. 
It  has  never  been  paralleled,  or  at  all  approached,  either  in  the  length 
of  time  it  covered,  the  number  of  courts  at  which  he  represented  his 
country,  or  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  services  he  rendered. 
His  first  appointment  to  the  office  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary  was 
received  at  the  hands  of  George  Washington,  who,  in  nominating  him, 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Thomas  Jefi'erson.  James 
Madison  employed  him  in  the  weightiest  and  most  responsible  trusts 
during  his  whole  administration,  selected  him  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  two  most  powerful  courts  in  the  world,  St.  Petersburg 
and  London,  and  committed  to  his  leading  agency  the  momentous  duty 
of  arranging  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain.  It  is  enough  to  say, 
that  throughout  this  long  and  brilliant  career  of  foreign  public  service, 
he  deserved,  and  received  from  his  country,  the  encomium  whicli 
Washington  pronounced  upon  him,  when,  in  1797,  he  declared  him 
"  the  most  valuable  public  character  we  have  abroad,  and  the  ablest 
of  all  our  diplomatic  corps." 

The  public  approbation  of  Mr.  Monroe's  act  in  placing  him  at  *he 
head  of  his  cabinet,  was  well  expressed  by. General  Jackson,  at  the 
time,  when  he  said  that  he  was  "  the  fittest  person  for  the  office  ;  a 
man  who  would  stand  by  the  country  in  the  hour  of  danger."  While 
Secretary  of  State,  an  office  which  he  held  during  the  eight  years  oi 
President  IMonroe's  administration,  he  discharged  his  duties  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  increase  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen  in  his  ability 
and  patriotism.  Under  his' influence,  the  claims  on  Spain  were  ad- 
justed, Florida  ceded  to  the  Union,  and  the  republics  of  South  Ameri- 
ca recognised.  It  will  be  the  more  appropriate  duty  of  his  future  biogra 
pher  to  present  a  full  view  of  the  vast  amount  of  labor  which  he  ex- 
pended, in  the  public  service,  while  managing  the  department  of  state. 

In  the  Presidential  election,  which  look  place  in  the  fall  of  1824, 
Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  the  candidates.  No  candidate  received  a  ma- 
jority of  electoral  votes.  When,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1825,  the 
two  houses  of  Cone:ress  met  in  convention,  in  the  hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  open,  and  count,  and  declare  the  electoral  votes 
it  was  found  that  Andrew  Jackson  had  99  votes,  John  Q.uincy 
Adaims,  81  votes,   William  H.  Cravford,  41  votes,  and  Flennj  Claij 
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37  votes.  According  to  the  requirements  of  tlie  constitution,  the 
Senate  then  withdrew,  and  the  House  remained  to  hallot  for  a  Presi- 
dent until  a  choice  should  be  effected.  They  were  to  vote  by  States  ; 
the  election  was  limited  to  the  three  candidates  who  had  the  highest 
electoral  votes,  and  the  ballotting  was  to  continue  without  adjournment 
until  some  one  of  the  three  had  received  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the 
States.  As  Mr.  Adams  had  received  as  many  popular  votes  as  Gene- 
ral Jackson,  the  circumstance  that  the  latter  had  obtained  a  large  elec- 
toral vote  had  not  so  much  weight  as  it  otherwise  might  have  had  ;  and 
when  the  ballotting  was  about  to  begin,  it  was  wholly  uncertain  which 
would  be  the  successful  candidate.  The  whole  number  of  States  was 
twenty-four.  The  votes  of  thirteen  States  were  necessary  for  a  choice. 
At  the  tirst  ballot,  it  was  found  that  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  Neiv-  York,  Maryland, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Louisiana,  thirteen  states, 
had  voted  for  "  John  Q,uincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts  ;"  and 
he  was  accordingly  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
for  four  years  from  the  4th  of  March,  1825.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed forthwith  to  inform  him  of  his  election,  who,  the  next  day, 
reported  the  following  letter  in  reply  to  the  communication  : 

"  Gentlemen, 

"  In  receiving  this  testimonial  from  the  Representatives  of  the  people, 
and  states  of  this  Union,  I  am  deeply  sensible  to  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  it  has  been  given.  All  my  predecessors  in  the  high  station, 
to  which  the  favor  of  the  House  now  calls  me,  have  been  honored  with 
majorities  of  the  electoral  voices  in  their  primary  colleges.  It  has 
been  my  fortune  to  be  placed,  by  the  divisions  of  sentiment  prevailing 
among  our  countrymen  on  this  occasion,  in  competition,  friendly  and 
honorable,  with  three  of  my  fellow-citizens,  all  justly  enjoying,  in  emi- 
nent degrees,  the  public  favor  :  and  of  whose  worth,  talents,  and  ser- 
vices, no  one  entertains  a  higher  and  more  respectful  sense  than  my- 
self. The  names  of  two  of  them  were,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution,  presented  to  the  selection  of  the  House  in 
concurrence  with  my  own  ;  names  closely  associated  with  the  glory 
of  the  nation,  and  one  of  them  further  recommended  by  a  larger  mi- 
nority of  the  primary  electoral  suffrages  than  mine.  In  this  state  ol 
things,  could  my  refusal  to  accept  the  trust,  thus  delegated  to  me,  give 
an  immediate  opportunity  to  the  people  to  form  and  to  express,  with 
a  nearer  approach  to  unanimity,  the  object  of  their  preference,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  decline  the  acceptance  of  this  eminent  charge,  and  to 
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submit  the  decision  of  this  momentous  question  again  to  their  determi  • 
nation.  But  the  constitution  itself  has  not  so  disposed  of  tlie  contin- 
gency whicli  would  arise  in  the  event  of  my  refusal ;  I  shall  therefore 
repair  to  the  post  assigned  me  by  the  call  of  my  country,  signified 
through  her  constitutional  organs  ;  oppressed  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  before  me,  but  cheered  with  the  hope  of  that  generous  support 
from  my  fellow-citizens,  which,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  a  life  devoted  to 
their  service,  has  never  failed  to  sustain  me— confident  in  the  trust, 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislative  Councils  will  guide  and  direct  me 
in  the  path  of  my  official  duty,  and  relying,  above  all,  upon  the  super- 
intending Providence  of  that  Being  '  in  whose  hand  our  breath  is,  and 
whose  are  all  our  ways.' 

"  Gentlemen  :  I  pray  you  to  make  acceptable  to  the  House,  the  as- 
surance of  my  profound  gratitude  for  their  confidence,  and  to  accep 
yourselves  my  thanks  for  the  friendly  terms  in  which  you  have  com- 
municated their  decision. 

"  John  Q,uincy  Adams." 

"  Washington,  10(h  Feb.  1S25." 

The  time  is  approaching  when  justice  will  be  done  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  John  CtuiNCY  Adams.  The  passions  of  that  day  are  al- 
ready fast  subsiding,  and  the  parties  and  combinations  that  arose  under 
the  exciting  influences  of  tlie  times,  have  long  since  been  dissolved 
and  scattered.  The  clear  verdict  of  posterity  may  almost  be  heard, 
even  now,  in  the  general  acknowledgment  of  its  merits  by  the  people 
of  the  country,  in  all  its  various  sections.  In  the  relations  he  sustained 
to  the  members  of  his  cabinet,  in  his  communications  to  the  two  liouses, 
and  in  all  his  proceedings,  there  is  a  uniform  manifestation  of  wisdom, 
industry,  moderation,  and  devoted  patriotism.  Of  course  we  do  not 
speak  of  party  questions,  or  refer  to  the  operations  or  bearings  of  the 
parties  of  that  period  ;  but  say  "only  what  we  conscientiously  believe 
will  be  assented  to  heartily  by  candid  and  honorable  men  of  all  par- 
ties. The  great  effbrt  of  his  administration  was  to  mature,  into  a  per- 
manent system,  die  application  of  all  the  superfluous  revenue  of  the 
Union  to,  internal  improvement.  This  policy  was  first  suggested  in 
a  resolution  introduced  by  him,  and  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  1806  ;  and  was  fully  unfolded  in  his  first  message 
to  Congress  in  1825.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  philosophical  his- 
torian of  the  country,  a  half  century  hence,  to  contrast  the  proba- 
Itle  effects  upon  the  general  prosperity,  which  would  have  been  produc- 
ed cy  such  a  system  of  administration,  regularly  and  comprehensively 
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carried  out,  during  the  intermediate  time,  by  the  government  of  the 
Union,  with  what  will  then  be  seen  to  be  the  results  of  the  policy  which 
has  prevailed  over  it. 

In  retiring  from  the  Presidency  in  1829,  Mr.  Adams  returned  to  his 
family  mansion  in  Quincy,  where  he  remained,  in  quiet  retirement,  until 
he  was  called  into  public  life,  once  more,  by  the  people  of  the  congres- 
sional district  to  which  he  belonged.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  1831,  where  he  continued  till 
his  death  in  the  most  indefatigable  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  station. 
However  much  some  of  his  opinions  might  be  disliked  by  large  num- 
bers of  bis  countrymen ;  however  strenuous  the  collision  into  which  he 
was,  from  time  to  time,  brought  with  those  whose  policy  or  views  he 
might  oppose ;  there  was  but  one  sentiment  of  admiration,  throughout 
the  entire  Union,  of  the  vigor,  the  activity,  the  intrepidity,  the  patience 
and  perseverance  of  labor,  the  talent,  the  learning,  and  the  eloquence 
which  he  continually  exhibited.  He  knew  neither  fear  nor  fatigue ; 
prompt,  full,  and  fervid  in  debate,  he  was  ever  at  his  post ;  no  subject 
arose  upon  which  he  did  not  throw  light,  and  few  discussions  occurred 
which  were  not  enlivened  by  the  flashings  of  his  genius  and  invigorated 
by  the  energy  of  his  spirit.  While  he  belonged  to  no  party,  all  parties 
in  turn  felt  the  power  of  his  talents ;  and  all  it  is  probable,  recog- 
nized him  as  an  extremely  useful  as  well  as  interesting  member  of  the 
great  legislative  assembly  of  the  nation. 

When  he  resumed  his  senatorial  duties,  he  had  reached  the  period 
of  life  when  most  men  begin,  if  not  to  lose  their  power  to  engage  in 
the  arduous  struffgles  of  life,  at  least  to  lose  their  interest  in  them. 
But  it  was  not  so  with  him.  Neither  his  natural  force  nor  his  natural 
fervor  abated.  His  speeches  and  writings  continued  as  full  of  fancy 
and  of  feeling  as  they  were  in  his  early  manhood.  As  a  scholar,  his 
attainments  were  various,  we  might  almost  say  universal,  and  profound. 
As  a  political  controversial  writer,  he  never  found  his  equal ;  and  his 
services  as  a  public  orator  were  called  for  on  great  occasions  even  to 
the  last,  when  he  came  forward  in  all  the  strength  of  bis  intellectual 
energy,  and  with  the  imperishable  richness  and  inexhaustible  abundance 
of  his  rhetorical  stores.  When  Congress  were  apprized  of  the  death 
of  General  Lafayette,  the  unanimous  voice  of  both  Houses  summoned 
him  to  the  high  and  memorable  duty  of  pronouncing  their  grateful 
eulogiumupon  that  friend  of  America  and  champion  of  mankind.  And 
at  the  call  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  city  of  Boston,  he  pro- 
nounced funeral  orations  in  commemoration  of  the  departed  worth  of 
Presidents  Monroe  and  Madison. 
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At  the  time  of  Mr.  Adams'  first  acceptance  of  a  seat  in  the  Senate, 
there  were  those  among  his  best  friends  who  doubted  the  policy  of  the 
step,  and  who  feared  the  consequences  to  himself  of  a  voluntary  ex- 
posure at  his  age,  to  collision  with  the  turbulent  men  more  or  less 
generally  found  there.  They  all  lived  to  confess  their  mistake,  as  well 
as  to  acknowledge  that  without  the  latter  portion  of  his  career,  Mr. 
Adams'  fame  would  have  lost  an  essential  element.  With  no  personal 
party,  with  no  inducements  of  self-interest  to  hold  out  to  others  to 
follow  him,  and  with  strong  prejudices,  growing  out  of  past  contests, 
to  overcome,  he  nevertheless  made  good  his  attitude  of  independence, 
and  at  times  wielded  a  controlling  influence  over  the  House.  One  of 
his  eulogists  has  marked  out  as  the  greatest  event  in  his  life,  that 
decisive  stroke  of  his  which  evoked  order  out  of  chaos  at  the  opening 
of  the  twenty-sixth  Congress.  But  others  will  be  more  inclined  to 
believe  that  his  steady  and  determined  maintenance  of  a  fundamental 
principle  of  republican  government  in  the  freedom  of  petition,  in 
opposition  to  all  the  power  of  the  House  and  the  interests  of  both  the 
great  parties,  until  he  actually  succeeded  in  pi'ocuring  the  formal 
rescinding  of  the  obnoxious  rule  of  the  House  which  had  denied  it, 
furnishes  the  most  useful  as  well  as  the  most  noble  example  of  moral 
heroism  in  politics  which  has  yet  been  given  in  America.  Neither  did 
he  in  the  end  suffer  in  the  popular  estimation  by  his  action.  The  tides 
of  feeling  in  a  republic  flow  swiftly,  no  matter  how  often  they  change 
their  direction.  He,  who  in  1837  narrowly  escaped  a  vote  of  censure, 
if  not  a  formal  expulsion  from  an  excited  majority,  whom  at  first  the 
press  and  the  people  alike  appeared  to  deplore,  if  not  to  condemn,  but 
six  years  afterwards,  when  undertaking  a  private  excursion  for  the 
gratification  of  once  seeing  the  falls  of  Niagara  before  his  death, 
became,  most  unexpectedly  to  himself,  the  hero  of  a  species  of  ovation. 
Crowds  everywhere  turned  out  to  meet  him  on  his  way,  and  to  testify 
their  admiration  of  the  qualities  he  had  shown  in  the  great  struggle. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened  since  the  reception  of  La  Fayette. 
The  people  lauded  in  him  a  virtue  valued  in  America  for  its  rarity  in 
public  life  quite  as  much  as  for  its  intrinsic  worth.  Like  a  plant  which 
has  survived  and  grown  up  from  among  thousands  trodden  under  foot, 
firmness  is  estimated  by  the  success  it  has  met  with  in  resisting.  It 
can  never  be  an  attribute  of  the  popular  favorite  of  an  hour,  who  lives 
only  in  sunshine,  and  whose  self-reliance  is  never  strong  enough  to 
fortify  both  his  will  and  his  power  to  outride  a  storm.  Yet  the  intimate 
friends  of  Mr.  Adams  had  good  reason  to  suspect  that  he  valued  the 
applause  of  men  quite  as  highly  as  he  ought,  and  as  the  commonest 
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demagogues  do.  The  difference  was  in  his  mode  of  reaching  it,  which 
was  never  lilie  theirs,  graduated  by  a  fear  of  the  popular  censure.  He 
delighted  in  bold  methods  of  forcing  their  approbation,  by  appealing 
to  high  principles,  the  power  of  which  they  could  not  fail  to  bow  to  in 
the  long  run,  however  disposed  they  might  be  for  the  moment  to  resist 
their  application.  He  was  fond  of  the  position  of  a  champion  of  a  good 
cause  aofainst  great  odds,  as  w-ell  because  it  afforded  a  broad  field  for 
the  exercise  of  his  extraordinary  dialectics,  as  because  he  felt  sure  that 
ultimately  the  victory  would  rest  with  the  right. 

Time  wore  on ;  and  the  bonds  which  unite  the  soul  with  the  body 
were  gradually  but  perceptibly  losing  their  elasticity,  though  the  spirit 
continued  unconquered  and  vigorous  as  ever.  It  was  not  until  the 
month  of  November,  1846,  that  a  distinct  notion  of  his  mortality  was 
presented  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Adams.  As  he  was  leaving  the  house 
of  his  son  in  Boston,  to  make  a  visit  in  company  with  a  friend,  the  late 
Dr.  Parkman,  to  the  spot  which  was  not  very  long  afterwards  destined 
to  witness  that  friend's  singular  and  lamented  murder,  a  shock  of  par- 
alysis suddenly  deprived  him  of  all  power  of  motion.  But  when  he 
recovered  his  senses,  so  little  conscious  was  he  of  the  evil  which  afflicted 
him,  that  he  was  searching  for  causes  entirely  of  a  temporary  nature 
to  account  for  it.  Slowly  did  the  painful  truth  force  itself  upon  his 
mind.  But  when  at  last  it  came,  he  immediately  prepared  himself  to 
meet  it,  first,  by  perfecting  his  final  disposition  of  all  worldly  matters, 
secondly,  by  resolutely  setting  about  a  plan  of  recovery.  Day  after 
day,  as  he  accurately  measured  his  returning  strength,  his  chief  regret 
seemed  to  be  that  it  did  not  come  up  to  his  expectations,  or  respond 
to  his  exertions.  Yet  he  did  wonders  wdth  his  exhausted  frame.  In 
the  middle  of  November,  he  was  lying  in  Boston  hovering  between  life 
and  death,  with  his  physicians  daring  only  to  hope  a  partial  restoration 
after  a  long  period  of  prostration.  In  the  middle  of  February  suc- 
ceeding, he  had  so  far  conquered  the  enemy  as  to  resume  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  with  a  return  of  thanks, 
for  the  cordial  and  warm  greeting  that  immediately  on  his  showmg 
himself  interrupted  the  formal  proceedings  of  the  day.  From  that  date 
he  fell  into  his  usual  habits  of  life,  conceding  as  little  as  possible  to  the 
serious  inroad  that  had  been  made  on  his  vigor.  And  for  a  time  his 
constitution  seemed  to  respond  to  the  demands  he  was  making  on  it. 
He  returned  to  the  excitement  of  politics,  and  to  the  irregular  hours  of 
Washington  life,  which  had  become  to  him  a  second  nature,  instead  of 
seeking  to  form  new  habits  of  mental  repose  and  regular  sustenance 
of  a  physical  system  so  nearly  worn  out.     The  consequence  was  not 
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immediate,  but  when  it  came  it  was  decisive.  As  he  rose  in  his  plaee 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  21st  of  February,  1S48, 
apparently  with  the  design  of  making  some  motion  or  remark,  he  was 
observed  first  to  hesitate  and  then  to  fall.  The  fatal  bolt  had  sped. 
He  was  borne  off  to  the  Speaker's  room,  and  was  heard  to  utter  the 
words  "  the  last  of  earth,"  after  which  he  never  spoke  more.  The 
vital  powers  continued  partially  to  act  until  the  23d,  when  Mr.  Adams 
ceased  to  breathe.     He  had  not  been  removed  from  the  capitol. 

The  suddenness  of  this  event,  the  place  in  which  it  occurred,  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  the  high  character  and  long  public  services  of 
the  deceased,  all  conspired  strongly  to  excite  the  public  attention.  For 
several  days  little  was  done  in  either  House  of  Congress.  Not  only 
were  the  funeral  obsequies  among  the  most  impressive  ever  witnessed 
in  Washington,  but  they  were  in  one  sense  extended  to  great  length 
by  a  formal  vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  organizing  a  com- 
mittee of  one  member  from  each  state,  for  the  purpose  of  following  the 
remains  to  their  last  resting  place  at  Quincy.  As  the  procession  passed 
through  the  three  great  cities,  crowds  followed  it  in  each,  and  when  it 
reached  Boston,  Faneuil  Hall  was  thrown  open  as  the  fitting  place 
temporarily  to  receive  the  body.  At  last  on  the  11th  of  March,  they 
were  transferred  to  and  finally  deposited  at  Quincy,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  in  presence  of  the  committee,  and  an  eloquent  sermon  from 
Dr.  Lunt,  the  pastor  of  the  church  of  which  Mr.  Adams  had  been  a 
member.  Numerous  tributes  were  paid  to  his  memory  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  in  the  form  of  eulogies  and  resolutions  of  public  bodies,  all 
sroinsr  to  show  the  sense  of  the  nation,  that  one  of  its  grreatest  and 
purest  characters  had  ended  his  course  with  honor  and  been  gathered 
to  his  reward. 

During  his  long  life  of  almost  eighty-one  years,  Mr.  Adams  was  dis- 
tinguished not  only  by  faithful  attention  to  all  the  great  duties  of  the 
high  stations  he  was  called  to  fill,  but  to  all  their  minor  ones.  As 
president,  as  member  of  the  cabinet,  as  minister  abroad,  he  examined 
all  questions  that  came  before  him,  and  examined  all,  in  all  the  minu- 
tiae of  their  detail,  as  well  as  in  all  the  vastness  of  their  comprehension. 

In  the  observance  of  all  the  proprieties  of  life,  Mr.  Adams  was  a 
noble  example.  In  the  exercises  of  the  school  and  of  the  college — in 
the  meetings  of  the  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  commercial  societies, 
— in  attendance  upon  Divine  worship, — he  gave  the  punctual  attend- 
ance rarely  seen  but  in  those  who  are  free  from  the  weight  of  public 
cares.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  the  wish  of  his  heart  to  die,  like 
Chatham,  in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  and  the  wish  was  gratified. 
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"  .f  all  tliis  be  as  is  now  represented,  he  has  acquired  fame  enough." 

Daniel  Webster. 


In  every  country,  an  active  politician  must  occupy  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  public  eye.  In  every  country,  and  in  our  own,  espe- 
cially, the  more  conspicuous  he  is  rendered  by  his  talents,  energy, 
decision  of  character,  or  peculiar  principles,  the  more  will  he  become 
the  favorite  of  some,  and  the  object  of  reproach  to  others.  Where 
men  and  principles  must  be  tried  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  as  in 
our  country,  in  Great  Britain,  would  that  we  could  add,  in  France,  it 
is  impossible  to  prevent  this  result.  Nor,  is  it  desirable  that  it 
should  be  otherwise,  saving,  the  bitterness  and  coarseness  of  invective, 
with  which  political  opponents  are  too  often  assailed,  in  the  eager 
strife  of  parties.  To  such  an  extent  does  this  prevail  in  our  land  of 
free  presses,  that  it  is  to  moderate  politicians  often  a  subject  of  deep 
mortification  and  regret.  To  most  of  those  who  have  been  the 
prominent  men  of  our  coimtry  these  remarks  are  applicable,  and  yet, 
no  sooner  are  they  removed  from  the  stage  of  action,  than  their 
country  remembers  their  services  with  a  just  regard.  Is  it  right 
that  public  men  should  struggle  through  a  life  of  anxious  toil  and 
unfaltering  patriotism,  with  only  the  hope  of  posthumous  justice  to 
their  integrity  and  their  talents  1  Certainly  not; — we  shall  therefore 
make  our  selections,  alike  from  the  distinguished  living  and  the 
illustrious  dead. 

Among  the  names  which  belong  to,  and  are  interwoven  with,  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  that  of  Henry  Clay  stands  in  bold 
relief.  Like  many  others  in  our  country,  he  became  the  builder  of 
his  own  fortunes ;  having  risen  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  pro- 
fessional eminence  and  political  dignity,  by  the  energetic  and  assiduous 
exercise  of  his  intellectual  powers. 

Henry  Clay  was  born  on  the  12th  of  April,  1777,  in  Hanovei 
county,  Virginia.  His  father,  who  was  a  respectable  clergyman, 
died  while  Henry  was  quite  young ;  in  consequence   of  which,  he 
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leceived  no  other  education,  than  could  be  acquired  at  a  common 
school.  He  was  placed  at  an  early  age  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Tinsley, 
clerk  of  the  high  court  of  chancery,  at  Richmond,  where  his  talents 
and  amiable  deportment  won  for  him,  the  friendship  of  some  of  the 
most  respectable  and  influential  gentlemen  in  the  state.  At  nineteen, 
he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
when  twenty  years  of  age.  He  soon  after  removed  to  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  and  continued  his  studies  there  about  a  year  longer ; 
during  which  time  he  practised  pubhc  speaking  in  a  debating  society. 
In  his  first  attempt  he  was  much  embarrassed,  and  saluted  the  presi- 
dent of  the  society  with  the  technical  phrase,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ; 
but  gaining  confidence  as  he  proceeded,  he  burst  the  trammels  of 
his  youthful  diffidence,  and  clothing  his  thoughts  in  appropriate 
language,  gave  utterance  to  an  animated  and  eloquent  address.  He 
soon  obtained  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice ;  and  the  reputation 
which  the  superiority  of  his  genius  acquired,  was  maintained  by  his 
legal  knowledge  and  practical  accuracy. 

Mr.  Clay's  political  and  professional  career  began  nearly  at  the 
same  time ;  but  as  we  cannot  give  the  details  of  his  varied  and  busy 
life  within  the  limits  of  this  sketch,  we  shall  only  mark  the  most 
prominent  points,  particularly,  where  he  has  taken  a  stand  in  support 
of  his  favorite  principles  and  measures. 

In  1798,  when  the  people  of  Kentucky  were  preparing  to  frame  a 
constitution  for  the  state,  a  plan  was  proposed  for  the  gradual  emanci- 
pation of  slaves.  Mr.  Clay  zealously  exerted  his  talents  in  favor 
of  it ;  he  wrote  for  the  journals,  and  declaimed  at  the  public  meetings, 
but  his  efforts  failed  of  success. 

The  next  great  question  of  a  public  character  in  which  he  took  a 
part,  found  him  arrayed  with  the  popular  party,  in  vindicating  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  in  opposition  to  the  sedition  law,  which 
was  viewed  by  one  political  party,  as  an  attempt  to  control  it.  His 
speeches  on  the  subject  are  said  to  have  exhibited  much  of  that 
energy  of  character  and  power  of  eloquence,  which  afterwards 
distinguished  him  on  all  great  public  occasions. 

In  1803,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  soon  took 
rank  among  the  ablest  men  of  the  state. 

In  1806,  General  Adair  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  Mr.  Clay  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  one 
year.  He  made  his  debut,  in  a  speech  in  favor  of  the  erection  of  a 
bridge  over  the  Potomac  at  Georgetown,  which  is  said  to  have 
decided  the  question  in  favor  of  the  measure,  and  is  the  first  of  his 
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efforts  ill  support  of  his  favorite  principle  of  internal  improvenient 
On  his  return  to  Kentucky,  he  was  reelected  to  the  state  legislature, 
and  at  the  next  session  was  chosen  speaker,  by  a  large  majority. 
He  held  that  station  for  several  years,  during  which  he  frequently 
took  a  part  in  the  debates.  He  particularly  distinguished  himself 
at  the  first  session  after  his  return  from  congress,  by  a  powerful 
speech  in  defence  of  the  common  law.  A  resolution  had  been 
introduced  to  forbid  the  reading  of  any  British  decision,  or  elemen- 
tary work  on  law,  in  the  Kentucky  courts.  The  prejudices  of  the 
people,  and  of  a  majority  of  the  assembly,  were  believed  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  motion  ;  Mr.  Clay  moved  an  amendment,  the  effect  of 
which  was,  to  exclude  those  British  decisions  only,  which  are  of  a 
subsequent  date  to  the  declaration  of  independence.  The  prejudices 
against  which  he  contended,  were  removed  by  his  masterly  exposition 
of  the  subject.  The  common  law,  which  viewed  in  the  darkness  of 
ignorance,  appeared  mysterious  and  inexplicable ;  locked  up,  as  was 
supposed,  in  a  thousand  musty  volumes ;  was  shown  to  be  simple  and 
easy  of  comprehension,  by  the  application  of  a  few  plain  principles. 
On  this  occasion,  by  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  efforts  of  his 
genius,  and  a  brilliant  exhibition  of  his  legal  knowledge  and  orato- 
rical powers,  Mr.  Clay  succeeded  in  carrying  his  amendment,  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

In  1809,  Mr.  Clay  was  again  elected  to  the  United  States'  senate 
for  two  j'ears,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Thurston.  At  this  time,  the 
country  had  arrived  at  one  of  those  periods,  when  the  strength  of  its 
institutions  was  to  be  tried,  by  the  menaces  and  impositions  of  foreign 
powers.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  has  ever  been,  a  non 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  Europe ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
neutrality  of  the  government,  to  such  a  height  had  the  animosity  of 
the  belligerent  European  powers  arrived,  that  each  strove  to  injure 
the  other,  even  at  the  expense  of  justice,  and  by  a  violation  of  our 
neutral  rights.  Several  expedients  had  been  resorted  to,  by  which  it 
was  hoped  an  appeal  to  arms  might  be  averted,  our  commercial 
rights  respected,  and  our  national  honor  remain  untarnished ;  but 
at  the  same  time  a  just  apprehension  was  felt,  that  after  all,  our 
pacific  measures  might  prove  abortive,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
prepare  for  war.  To  this  end,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  senate,  to 
appropriate  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  cordage,  sail  cloth, 
and  other  articles  ;  to  which  an  amendment  was  offered  giving  the 
preference  to  American  productions  and  manufactures,  li  was  on 
this  occasion  Mr.  Clay   first  publicly  appeared  as  the  advocate  o^ 
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domestic  manufactures,  and  of  the  protective  policy  which  lias  since 
been  called  "  the  American  system."  Mr.  Clay  also  participated  in 
other  important  questions  before  the  senate,  and  amongst  them,  that 
respecting  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  Florida,  which  he  sustained 
with  his  usual  ability. 

His  term  of  service  in  the  senate  having  expired,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  in  the  winter  of  1811. 
took  his  seat  in  that  body,  of  which  he  was  chosen  speaker,  by  a  vote 
that  left  no  doubt  of  the  extent  of  his  influence,  or  of  the  degree  of 
respect  entertained  for  his  abilities.  This  station  he  continued  to 
hold  until  1814.  Previous  to  the  time  when  the  preparations  for 
war,  before  alluded  to,  became  a  subject  of  interest,  Mr.  Clay  had 
been  rather  a  participator  in  the  discussion  of  affairs,  than  a  leader,  or 
originator  of  any  great  measures,  such  as  have  since  characterized 
the  national  policy  ;  but  from  that  period,  he  is  to  be  held  responsible 
as  a  principal,  for  the  impulse  which  he  has  given  to  such  of  them,  as 
will  probably  be  left  to  the  calm  judgment  of  posterity.  As  early  as 
1811,  we  find  him  in  his  place  advocating  the  raising  of  a  respectable 
military  force.  War  he  conceived  inevitable, — that  in  fact,  England 
had  begun  it  already  ;  and  the  only  question  was,  he  said,  whether  it 
was  to  be  "  a  war  of  vigor,  or  a  war  of  languor  and  imbecility." 
"  He  was  in  favor  of  the  display  of  an  energy  correspondent  to  the 
teehngs  and  spirit  of  the  country."  Shortly  afterward,  with  equal 
fervor,  he  recommended  the  gradual  increase  of  the  navy ;  a  course 
of  national  policy,  which  lias  fortunately  retained  its  popularity,  and 
still  remains  unchanged. 

In  1814,  Mr.  Clay  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners,  who 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  When  he  resigned  the  speaker's 
chair  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  Europe,  he  addressed  the  house  in 
a  speech,  "  which  touched  every  heart  in  the  assembly,  and  unsealed 
many  a  fountain  of  tears  ;"  to  which  the  house  responded  by  passing 
a  resolution,  almost  unanimously,  thanking  him  for  the  impartiality, 
with  which  he  had  administered  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office.  In 
the  spring,  after  the  termination  of  the  negotiations  at  Ghent,  he 
went  to  London  with  two  of  his  former  colleagues,  Messrs.  Adams 
and  Gallatin ;  and  there  entered  upon  a  highly  important  negotiation, 
which  resulted  in  the  commercial  convention,  which  has  been  made 
the  basis  of  most  of  our  subsequent  commercial  arrangements  with 
foreign  powers.  On  his  return  to  his  own  country,  he  was  every 
where  greeted  with  applause,  and  was  again  elected  to  the  house  of 
»epresentatives  in  congress,  of  which  he  continued  to  be  a  member 
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until  ]  825,  when  lie  accepted  the  appointment  of  secretary  of  slate 
under  President  Adams. 

One  of  the  great  results  of  our  foreign  policy,  after  the  war,  was 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  On  this 
subject,  Mr.  Clay  entered  with  all  his  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind  and 
strength,  —  he  saw  "  the  glorious  spectacle  of  eighteen  millions  of 
people  struggling  to  burst  their  chains  and  to  be  free ;"  and  he  called 
to  mind  the  language  of  the  venerated  father  of  his  country :  "  Born 
in  a  land  of  liberty,  my  anxious  recollections,  my  S3'mpalhetic  feelings, 
and  my  best  wishes,  are  irresistibly  excited,  whensoever,  in  my  coun- 
trj%  I  see  an  oppressed  nation  unfurl  the  banners  of  freedom."  We 
regret  that  we  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  his  efforts  in  that 
cause ;  it  must  suffice  to  notice,  that  at  first  they  were  not  successful, 
yet  he  was  not  discouraged,  but  renewed  them  the  following  year, 
when  he  carried  the  measure  through  the  house  of  representatives. 
The  president  immediately  thereafter,  appointed  five  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  principal  Spanish  American  states.  While  on  this 
subject,  we  must  not  permit  the  occasion  to  pass  without  remarking, 
that  much  as  we  admire  those  British  statesmen,  who  are  bending  the 
powers  of  their  noble  minds  and  splendid  talents,  to  the  great  cause 
of  human  liberty  and  human  happiness,  we  cannot  allow  them,  nor 
one  of  them,  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  honor  of  having  "  called  a 
new  world  into  existence."  That  honor  belongs  not  to  George  Can- 
ning,  as  a  reference  to  dates  will  show.  If  there  be  glory  due  to  any 
one  mortal  man  more  than  to  others,  for  rousing  the  sympathies  of 
freemen  for  a  people  struggling  to  be  free,  that  glory  is  due  to  Henrv 
Clay  ;  although  he  never  had  the  vanity  to  say  so  himself.  His 
exertions,  won  the  consent  of  the  American  people,  to  sustain  the 
president  in  the  decisive  stand  which  he  took,  when  the  great  Euro- 
pean powers  contemplated  an  intervention  on  behalf  of  Spain  ;  and  it 
was  THAT  which  decided  Great  Britain,  in  the  course  which  she 
pursued.  The  Spanish  American  states  freely  acknowledged  their 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Clay  by  public  acts ;  his  speeches  were  read  at  the 
head  of  their  armies ;  and  his  name  will  find  as  durable  a  place  in  the 
history  of  the  South  American  republics,  as  in  the  records  of  his  native 
land. 

In  the  domestic  policy  of  the  government,  there  were  two  great 
points,  to  which  Mr.  Clay's  attention  was  particularly  directed,  since 
the  late  war ;  both  of  them,  in  some  degree,  resting  their  claims  on 
the  country,  from  circumstances  developed  by  that  war.  We  are  not 
about  to  discuss  them,  but  merely  to  indicate  them  as  his  favorite 
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principles  to  support  which  his  splendid  talents  were  always  directed. 
These  were  internal  improvements,  and  the  protection  of  domestic 
manufactures  by  means  of  an  adequate  tariff.  With  regard  to  these 
measures,  the  statesmen,  and  the  people  of  the  country,  have  been 
much  divided, — sometimes,  there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  expediency  of  them,  and  sometimes,  constitutional  objections 
have  been  advanced.  He  was  always,  however,  their  stedfast  cham- 
pion, and  has  been  supposed  to  have  connected  them  with  the  settled 
policy  of  the  country.  How  far  this  may  prove  true,  time  only  can 
decide. 

The  right,  claimed  by  South  Carolina,  to  nullify  an  act  of  Congress, 
the  warlike  preparations  made  by  that  state  to  resist  compulsion,  and 
the  excitement  throughout  the  countrj%  occasioned  by  the  conflict  of 
interests  and  opinions,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  community, 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  present  generation.  A  civil  war  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  union,  or  the  destruction  of  the  manufacturing 
interests,  which  had  grown  up  to  an  immense  value  under  the  pro- 
tective system,  for  a  time  seemed  the  only  alternatives.  During  the 
short  session  of  congress  in  1832-3,  various  propositions  were  made 
to  remove  the  threatened  evils,  by  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff;  but  the 
time  passed  on  in  high  debate,  and  the  country  looked  on  in  anxious 
hope,  that  some  measure  would  be  devised,  by  which  harmony  and 
security  might  be  restored.  Two  weeks  only  remained  to  the  end 
of  the  session,  and  nothing  had  been  affected;  when  Mr.  Clay,  "  the 
father  of  the  American  system,"  himself  brought  in  the  olive  branch. 
On  the  12th  of  Februar}',  he  arose  in  his  place  in  the  senate,  and 
asked  leave  to  introduce  a  bill,  to  modify  the  various  acts,  imposing 
duties  on  imports ;  he  at  the  same  time  addressed  the  senate  in  expla- 
nation of  his  course,  and  of  the  bill  proposed.  "  The  basis,"  Mr.  Clay 
said,  "  on  which  I  wish  to  found  this  modification,  is  one  of  time ; 
and  the  several  parts  of  the  bill  to  which  I  am  about  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  senate,  are  founded  on  this  basis.  I  propose  to  give 
protection  to  our  manufactured  articles,  adequate  protection,  for  a 
length  of  time,  which,  compared  with  the  length  of  human  life,  is 
very  long,  but  which  is  short,  in  proportion  to  the  legitimate  discre- 
tion of  every  wise  and  parental  system  of  government — securing  the 
stabihty  of  legislation,  and  allowing  time  for  a  gradual  reduction,  on 
one  side  ;  and  on  the  other,  proposing  to  reduce  the  rate  of  duties  to 
that  revenue  standard  for  which  the  opponents  of  the  system  have  so 
long  contended." 

The   bill   was    read,   referred   to    a   committee,    reported    on,    and 
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brought  to  its  final  passage  in  the  senate  within  a  few  days.  In  tlie 
mean  time,  it  had  been  made  the  substiiute  for  a  bill  under  discussion, 
in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  was  adopted  in  that  body  by  a 
large  majority  and  sent  to  the  senate,  where  it  had  its  final  reading  on 
the  26th,  and  when  approved  by  the  president  became  a  law. 

We  should  not,  in  this  place,  have  alluded  to  the  course  pursued 
by  one  of  the  states,  to  effect  a  modification  of  the  tariff,  had  it  not 
been  so  inseparably  connected  with,  what  we  doubt  not,  will  be 
hereafter  considered  one  of  the  most  important  acts  of  Mr.  Clay's 
public  life.  "  He  expressly  declared  that  he  thought  the  protective 
system  in  extreme  danger ;  and  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  the 
manufacturers,  for  whose  interest  he  felt  the  greatest  solicitude,  to 
secure  themselves  by  the  bill,  than  take  the  chances  of  the  n-ext 
session  of  congress,  when,  from  the  constitution  of  both  houses,  it  was 
probable  a  worse  one  would  be  passed."  On  the  other  hand,  he 
urged  the  proposition  "  as  a  measure  of  mutual  concession, — of 
peace,  of  harmony.  He  wanted  to  see  no  civil  war;  no  sacked 
cities ;  no  embattled  armies ;  no  streams  of  American  blood  shed  by 
American  arms."  We  trust,  that  the  crisis  is  passed,  and  that  we 
shall  continue  for  ever  a  united,  prosperous,  and  happy  people. 

The  tariff  has  had  its  effect  so  far,  that  a  new  era  has  commenced, 
and  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  revenue  of  the  country  will  finally 
be  settled  down  to  a  standard,  only  sufficient,  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  government.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  wish  to 
preserve  the  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Verplanck, 
in  January,  1833,  in  support  of  a  bill  to  reduce  the  tariff",  reported  by 
him  to  congress  : 

"  The  last  war  left  the  nation  laboring  under  a  weight  of  public 
debt.  The  payment  of  that  war  debt  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
the  arrangement  of  our  revenue  system  at  the  peace,  and  it  was  never 
lost  sight  of  in  any  subsequent  arrangement  of  our  tariff  system. 
Since  1815,  we  have  annually  derived  a  revenue  from  several  sources, 
but  by  far  the  largest  part  from  duties  on  imports,  of  sometimes 
twenty,  sometimes  twenty-five,  and  recently  thirty-two  and  thirty- 
three  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

"  Of  this  sum,  ten  millions  always,  but  of  late  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion, has  been  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  prmcipal 
of  the  public  debt.  At  last  that  debt  has  been  extinguished.  The 
manner  in  which  those  burthens  were  distributed  under  former  laws, 
has  been,  heretofore,  a  subject  of  complaint  and  remonstrance.  I 
do   not   propose   to   inquire    into    the    wisdom    or   justice    of   those 
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Jaws.     The  debt  has  been  extinguished  by  them — let  us  be  grateful 
for  the  past." 

Many  other  interesting  incidents  were  presented  in  the  public  life  of 
Mr.  Clay,  to  which  we  shall  only  advert ;  such,  as  the  part  he  took 
in  the  Missouri  question;  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams;  on  the  subject 
of  sending  a  commissioner  to  Greece ;  on  the  colonization  of  the 
negroes ;  his  labors  in  favor  of  rechartering  the  United  States  Bank, 
and  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  for  the  pur- 
poses of  internal  improvement,  education,  &c. 

Mr.  Clay  received  from  Mr.  Madison  the  successive  offers  of  a 
mission  to  Russia,  and  a  place  in  the  cabinet ;  and  from  Mr.  Monroe 
a  situation  in  his  cabinet,  and  the  mission  to  England ;  all  of  which  he 
declined. 

In  1824  Mr.  Clay  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  but  the  house 
of  representatives  elected  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams ;  in  1844  he  was 
the  Whig  nominee,  but  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Polk ;  he  was,  however, 
too  firm  a  republican  to  complain,  and  continued  to  serve  the  public 
with  all  fidelity  in  the  senate,  till  his  health  entirely  failed.  His  last 
service  in  the  senate,  was  probably  the  most  glorious ;  for  in  1S50  he 
originated  the  series  of  measures  known  as  the  Compromise,  which 
rescued  the  Union  from  one  of  its  greatest  dangers,  and  restored 
tranquillity  to  thedistracted  country.  We  rejoice  that  he  lived  to  see 
the  accomplishment  and  happy  effects  of  this  great  work ;  and  that 
from  his  dying  bed,  he  could  look  on  the  Union,  which  under  God,  he 
had  preserved  from  alienation ;  and  which,  as  the  result  of  his  labors 
and  those  of  his  friends,  has  become  peaceful  within  itself,  and  has 
more  than  ever  realized  the  hopes  of  our  revolutionary  fathers. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  sketch,  that  the  forty-six  years  of 
Mr.  Clay's  public  life  were  distinguished  by  his  incessant  labors,  and 
by  his  mighty  influence  in  again  and  again  reconciling  political  con- 
tending parties.  Through  several  of  the  most  trying  periods  of  our 
history,  his  clarion  voice  rung  loudest  in  the  capitol,  and  spoke  most 
effectively  in  behalf  of  liberty,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  sagacity, 
sustained  by  an  energy  which  scarcely  yielded  to  the  decay  of  his 
physical  frame,  rescued  us  from  successive  dangers,  both  internal  and 
foreign.  His  leng-thened  career  identified  him  with  much  of  the  his- 
tory  of  the  nation ;  and  though  he  never  was  president,  few  presidents 
could  hope  for  greater  dignity,  or  a  more  enduring  fame.  He  had  his 
enemies  and  calumniators,  but  he  outlived  calumny,  and  received  the 
unstinted  honors  and  applause  of  all  parties.  All  united  in  sorrow 
over  his  bier.    Prejudice,  jealousy,  and  detraction  were  compelled  here 
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to  mingle  remorse  with  their  tears,  and  the  whole  nation  accorded  a 
universal  tribute  of  gratitude  and  admiration  to  him  who  made  the 
whole  period  of  his  manhood  one  continuous  oblation  to  his  country. 

A  few  particulars  of  the  solemn  event  of  his  death  must  be  recorded 
in  this  very  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  most  distinguished  states- 
man of  his  day.  It  is  known  to  the  whole  country  that  from  the 
memorable  session  of  1849-50,  Mr.  Clay's  health  gradually  declined. 
Though  several  years  of  his  senatorial  term  remained,  he  did  not  intend 
to  continue  in  the  public  service  longer  than  the  following  session.  He 
went  to  Washington  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session  of  his  life 
chiefly  to  defend,  if  it  should  become  necessary,  the  measures  of  adjust- 
ment between  the  North  and  the  South,  to  the  adoption  of  which  he  had 
so  largely  contributed.  But  the  state  of  his  health  did  not  allow  him  to 
participate  in  the  discussions  of  the  senate.  During  the  winter  he  was 
confined  to  his  room,  with  slight  changes  in  his  condition,  but  gradu- 
ally losing  the  remaining  part  of  his  strength.  Through  the  long  and 
dreary  winter,  he  conversed  much  and  cheerfully  with  his  friends,  and 
took  great  interest  in  public  affairs.  While  he  did  not  expect  a  re- 
storation to  health,  he  cherished  the  hope  that  the  mild  season  of  Spring 
would  bring  him  strength  enough  to  return  to  Ashland,  that  he  might 
die  in  the  bosom  of  his  femily ;  but  alas.  Spring,  which  brings  life  to 
all  nature,  brought  no  life  nor  hope  to  him !  After  the  month  of 
March,  his  vital  powers  rapidly  wasted,  and  for  weeks  he  lay  patiently 
awaiting  the  stroke  of  death.  But  the  approach  of  that  "  last  enemy" 
had  no  terrors  for  him.  No  clouds  overhung  the  future.  He  met  his 
end  with  composure,  and  his  pathway  to  the  grave  was  brightened  by 
the  immortal  hopes  which  spring  from  the  Christian  faith.  Not  long 
before  his  death,  his  colleague,  Mr.  Breckenridge,  having  just  returned 
from  Kentucky,  bore  to  him  a  token  of  affection  from  his  excellent 
wife.  "Never,"  said  that  gentleman,  in  addressing  the  house, 
"  Never  can  I  forget  his  appearance,  his  manner,  or  his  words.  After 
speaking  of  his  family  and  his  country,  he  changed  the  conversation  to 
his  own  condition,  and  looking  on  me,  with  his  fine  eye  undimmed, 
and  in  a  voice  full  of  his  original  compass  and  melody,  he  said,  '  I  am 
not  afraid  to  die,  sir;  I  have  hope,  faith,  and  some  confidence.  I  do 
not  think  any  man  can  be  entirely  certain  in  regard  to  his  future  state, 
but  I  have  an  abiding  trust  in  the  merits  and  mediation  ot'  our 
Saviour.' " 

It  was  indeed  delightful  to  observe,  that  the  greatest  blessing  which 
God  bestows  on  a  dying  man  was  his.  He  had  that  holy  peace  of  mind 
which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away,  and  an  intellect  as 
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unclouded  to  the  last  hour  as  it  ever  was  in  the  day  of  its  greates' 
brilliancy.  His  thoughts  -vere  usually  directed  to  a  future  world,  and 
his  remarks  accorded  with  a  confiding  Christian  spirit.  He  spoke  of 
himself,  in  all  Christian  humility,  as  looking  forward  to  death  with 
faith  in  God,  and  trust  in  a  better  life.  His  bible  occupied  the  most 
conspicuous  place  in  his  sick  chamber,  and  the  visits  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Butler,  an  excellent  episcopal  clergyman,  of  which  church  he  was  a 
communicant,  were  always  acceptable. 

"  I  was,"  said  General  Cass,  in  his  able  address  to  the  senate, 
"  often  with  him  during  his  last  illness,  when  the  world  and  the  things 
of  the  world  were  fast  fading  away  before  him.  He  knew  that  the 
silver  cord  was  almost  loosened,  and  the  golden  bowl  was  breaking  at 
the  fountain,  but  he  was  resigned  to  the  will  of  Providence ;  feeling 
that  He  who  gave,  has  the  right  to  take  away,  in  his  own  good  time 
and  manner.  After  his  duty  to  his  Creator,  and  his  anxiety  for  his 
family,  his  first  care  was  for  his  country,  and  his  first  wish  for  the 
preservation  and  perpetuation  of  the  constitution  and  Union, — dear  to 
him  in  the  hour  of  death  as  they  had  ever  been  in  the  vigor  of  his 
life — of  that  constitution  and  Union,  whose  defence  in  the  last  and 
greatest  crisis  of  their  peril,  had  called  forth  all  his  energies,  and  had 
stimulated  those  memorable  and  powerful  exertions  which  he  who 
witnessed  them  can  never  forget,  and  which,  no  doubt,  hastened  the 
final  catastrophe,  a  nation  now  deplores  with  a  sincerity  and  unanimity, 
not  less  honorable  to  themselves,  than  to  the  memory  of  the  object  of 
their  affections." 

We  are  now  summoned  to  the  death-bed,  to  the  final  struggle  of 
Henry  Clay  with  the  king  of  terrors.  All  his  temporal  affairs  have 
been  wisely  ordered,  all  his  political  misunderstandings  with  his  friends 
have  been  adjusted,  and  he  "has  nothing  to  do  but  to  die."  The 
morning  of  the  29th  of  June,  18-52,  dawns,  and  he  is  fully  conscious  of 
his  approaching  dissolution,  and  prepares  for  it  in  a  manner  which 
accords  with  his  illustrious  character.  He  has  no  wish  to  get  up  "  a 
scene,"  but  will  die  with  all  Christian  simplicity.  He  has  held  his  last 
conversation  with  his  spiritual  adviser,  and  expressed  entire  patience, 
resignation,  and  confidence  in  his  Redeemer;  and  now,  parental 
affection  predominates  in  his  final  thought,  he  beckons  to  his  side  his 
son  Thomas,  who  has  long  hovered  with  filial  affection  round  his  bed, 
and  says,  "  My  son,  I  am  going :  sit  near  me."  These  were  his  last 
words,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  more  he  passes  from  earth,  as  in  a  sweet 
and  gentle  slumber,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Never  since  the  removal  of  Washington  has  the  death  of  any  man 
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produced  such  solemn  emotions  and  intense  feeling  over  the  whole 
country  as  did  that  of  Henry  Clay.  True,  that  event  had  been  ex- 
pected for  weeks,  and  for  some  days  hourly  had  the  news  been  looked 
for,  but  it  came  at  last  to  stop  all  business,  to  hush  even  the  tongue 
of  the  most  violent  partizan,  and  to  draw  tears  from  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  eyes  unaccustomed  to  weep.  The  two  houses  of 
congress  at  once  adjourned,  the  courts  and  halls  of  justice  and  business 
closed,  and  all  mercantile  transactions  were  suspended ;  the  lightning 
bore  the  intelligence  to  distant  cities,  and  in  one  short  hour  a  nation 
was  mourning  the  removal  of  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  age.  The 
proceedings  and  feelings  of  the  whole  country  on  the  receipt  of  the 
news  of  his  death  did  him  far  greater  honor  than  was  ever  shown  during 
his  life.  Imperishably  associated  as  his  name  had  been  for  almost  half 
a  century  with  every  great  event  affecting  the  destinies  of  our  country, 
it  was  difficult  to  realize  that  he  was  indeed  gone  forever.  It  was 
hard  to  feel  that  he  would  be  seen  no  more. 

It  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  say  that  his  funeral  was  attended  by 
countless  thousands,  all  of  whom  sought  to  show  their  abiding  respect. 
The  members  of  the  senate  and  of  the  house  of  representatives,  the 
mayors  and  city  councils  of  Washington,  Georgetown,  Alexandria,  and 
Baltimore,  with  a  vast  concourse  of  strangers,  densely  thronged  the 
long  broad  avenue  from  the  hotel  to  the  capitol.  Capitol  hill,  and  the 
terrace  and  steps  of  the  capitol,  seemed  to  present  the  whole  population 
of  Washington  and  the  surrounding  cities.  Business  of  every  description 
was  entirely  suspended,  nearly  all  the  houses  of  every  class  of  citizens 
were  closed,  and  covered  with  the  drapery  of  death,  and  on  every 
countenance  were  depicted  the  evidences  of  real  grief.  A  more  solemn 
and  touching  spectacle  than  the  cortege  presented  as  it  moved  slowly 
on  towards  the  capitol  was,  perhaps,  never  beheld.  The  cities  and 
villages  along  the  whole  line  of  road  to  the  final  resting  place  of  the 
body  with  his  family  and  friends  in  Kentucky,  rivalled  Washington 
itself,  in  their  profound  respect. 

No  thoughtful  reader  will  expect  in  a  sketch  like  this  a  delineation 

of  the  character  of  the  illustrious  Henry  Clay.     He  will  rather  read 

the   history  of  the  United  States  for  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 

century,  as  the  record  of  his  influence  and  the  monument  of  his  fame. 

The  memory  of  Henry  Clay's  pure  heart  and  devoted  patriotism 

will  endure  forever,  and  guide,  like  a  beacon-star,  those  to  whom  he 

has  left  that  sacred  Union  and  constitution,  which  found  in  ^m  so 

faithful  a  defender. 

"As  a   leader  in  a   deliberative    body,"  says    Mr.    Breckenridge, 
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"  Mr.  Clay  had  no  equal  in  America.  In  him,  intellect,  person,  elo- 
quence, and  courage  united  to  form  a  character  fit  to  command.  He 
fired  with  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  controlled  by  his  amazing  will, 
individuals  and  masses.  No  reverse  could  crush  his  spirit,  nor  defeat 
reduce  him  to  despair.  Equally  erect  and  dauntless  in  prosperity  and 
adversity — when  successful,  he  moved  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purposes  with  serene  resolution — when  defeated,  he  rallied  his  broken 
band  around  him,  and  from  his  eagle  eye  shot  along  their  ranks  the 
contagion  of  his  own  courage.  Destined  for  a  leader,  he  everywhere 
asserted  his  destiny.  In  his  long  and  eventful  life  he  came  in  contact 
with  men  of  all  ranks  and  professions,  but  he  never  felt  that  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  a  man  superior  to  himself.  In  the  assemblies  of  the  people, 
at  the  bar,  in  the  senate — everywhere  within  the  circle  of  his  personal 
presence,  he  assumed  and  maintained  a  position  of  prominence.  But 
the  supremacy  of  Mr.  Clay  as  a  party  leader,  was  not  his  only  nor  his 
best  title  to  renown.  That  title  is  to  be  found  in  the  purely  patriotic 
spirit  which,  on  great  occasions,  always  signalized  his  conduct.  We 
have  had  no  statesman,  who  in  periods  of  real  and  imminent  public 
peril,  has  exhibited  a  more  genuine  and  enlarged  patriotism,  than 
Henry  Clay.  Whenever  a  question  presented  itself,  actually  threaten- 
ing the  existence  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Clay,  rising  above  the  passions 
of  the  hour,  always  exerted  his  powers  to  solve  it  peacefully  and 
honorably.  Although  more  liable  than  most  men,  from  his  impetuous., 
ardent  nature,  to  feel  strongly  the  passions  common  to  us  all,  it  wai 
his  rare  faculty  to  be  able  to  subdue  them  in  a  great  crisis,  and  t( 
hold  toward  all  sections  of  the  confederacy  the  language  of  concori 
and  brotherly  love.  It  will  be  a  proud  pleasure  to  every  true  Ameri 
can  heart  to  remember  the  great  occasions  when  Mr.  Clay  ha. 
displayed  a  sublime  patriotism — when  the  ill  temper  engendered  b^ 
the  times,  and  the  miserable  jealousies  of  the  day,  seemed  to  havr 
been  driven  from  his  bosom  by  the  expulsive  power  of  nobler  feelings— 
when  every  throb  of  his  heart  was  given  to  his  whole  country — every 
effort  of  his  intellect  dedicated  to  her  service.  Who  does  not  remem- 
ber the  three  periods  when  the  American  system  of  government  was 
exposed  to  its  severe  trials  ?  And  who  does  not  know  that  when 
history  shall  relate  the  struggles  that  preceded,  and  the  dangers 
which  were  arrested  by  the  Missouri  compromise,  the  tariff  compromise 
of  1832,  and  the  adjustment  of  1850,  the  same  pages  will  record  the 
genius,  the  eloquence,  and  the  patriotism  of  Henky  Clay.  Nor  was 
it  his  nature  to  lag  behind  until  measures  of  adjustment  were  matured, 
and  then  come  forward  to  swell  a  majority.     On  the  contrary,  like  a 
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bold  and  real  statesman,  he  was  ever  among  the  first  to  meet  the  peri), 
and  hazard  his  fame  upon  the  remedy.  It  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
us  all  that  when  the  fury  of  sectional  discord  lately  threatened  to 
sever  the  confederacy,  Mr.  Clay,  though  withdrawn  from  public  life, 
and  oppressed  by  the  burden  of  years,  came  back  to  the  senate,  the 
theatre  of  his  glory,  and  devoted  the  remnant  of  his  strength  to  the 
sacred  duty  of  preserving  the  union  of  the  States.  With  characteristic 
courage  he  took  the  lead  in  proposing  a  scheme  of  settlement ;  but 
though  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  proposing  a  plan,  he 
did  not,  with  petty  ambition,  insist  upon  its  adoption  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  modes,  but  taking  his  own  as  a  starting  point  for  dis- 
cussion and  practical  action,  he  nobly  labored  with  his  competitors  to 
change  and  improve  it,  so  as  to  make  it  an  acceptable  adjustment. 
Throughout  the  arduous  struggle  the  love  of  country  expelled  the 
spirit  of  selfishness,  and  Mr.  Clay  proved  for  the  third  time,  that 
although  he  was  ambitious  and  loved  glory,  he  had  no  unholy  ambi- 
tion to  mount  to  fame  on  the  confusion  of  his  country ;  and  this  con- 
viction is  lodged  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Standing  bj"  the  grave 
of  this  great  man,  and  considering  these  things,  how  contemptible 
appears  the  mere  legerdemain  of  politics !  What  a  reproach  is  his 
life  on  that  false  policy  which  "vvould  trifle  with  a  great  and  upright 
people.  If  I  were  to  write  his  epitaph,  I  would  inscribe  as  the  highest 
eulogy  on  the  stone  that  shall  mark  his  resting  place — '  Here  lies  a 
man  who  was  in  the  public  service  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
never  attempted  to  deceive  his  countrymen.'  " 

We  are  glad  to  add  to  this  testimony,  the  noble  language  of  General 
Cass:  "  Though  it  has  often  been  my  fortune  to  differ  from  him,  yet  I 
believe  he  was  as  pure  a  patriot  as  ever  participated  in  the  councils  of 
a  nation,  anxious  for  the  public  good,  and  seeking  to  attain  it,  during 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  and  active  life.  That  he  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  within  the  sphere  of  his  action,  through  the  whole 
country,  indeed,  we  all  feel  and  know;  and  we  know,  too,  the  eminent 
endowments  which  gave  him  this  high  distinction.  Frank  and  fearless 
in  the  expression  of  his  opinions,  and  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
with  rare  powers  of  eloquence,  which  never  failed  to  rivet  the  attention 
of  his  auditory,  and  which  always  commanded  admiration,  even  when 
they  did  not  carry  conviction;  prompt  in  decision,  and  firm  in  action, 
and  with  a  vigorous  intellect,  trained  in  the  contests  of  a  stirring  life, 
and  strengthened  by  an  enlarged  experience  and  observation,  joined 
withal  to  an  ardent  love  of  country,  and  to  great  purity  of  purpose — 
these  were  the  elements  of  his  power  and  success."     Well  has  such  a 
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man  been  held  up  as  a  fine  model  for  the  imitation  of  our  young  men; 
and  eminently  useful  will  those  be  who  follow  him,  even  though  they 
must  remain  at  no  small  distance  behind. 

That  the  high  respect  of  Mr.  Clay  for  religion  was  not  deferred  till 
his  last  days,  may  be  seen  from  a  fact  of  undoubted  authority.  Many 
years  ago  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  lawyer,  visited, 
in  company  with  another  distinguished  professional  gentleman,  a  dis- 
tant settlement  in  his  own  state,  to  have  surveys  made  of  some 
litigated  lands.  They  made  their  home  at  the  house  of  a  very  humble 
and  diffident  Baptist  minister.  On  the  first  night  they  stayed  with 
him,  he  felt  himself  in  very  trying  circumstances.  He  was,  of  course, 
in  the  habit  of  family  worship  morning  and  evening,  but  it  was  no  easy 
task  with  him  to  officiate  before  such  men  as  his  distinguished  guests. 
Glad  would  he  have  been  had  they  retired ;  but  as  they  did  not  do  so, 
at  last,  with  great  trepidation,  he  stated  to  them  his  custom,  and  said 
that  they  could  stay  and  unite  with  his  family  in  their  devotions,  or 
retire,  at  their  option.  Mr.  Clay  promptly-  and  with  feeling  replied, 
that  they  would  remain  by  all  means — that  the  earliest  recollections 
of  his  life  were  associated  with  such  exercises — that  his  father  was  a 
Baptist  minister,  and  his  mother  was  still  a  member  of  that  communion, 
and  that  they  had  taught  him  to  reverence  the  institutions  of  religion, 
and  none  more  so  than  that  of  family  worship.  When  the  season  of  prayer 
was  passed,  Mr.  Clay  approached  him  and  said,  "  Mr.  B.,  never  again 
feel  the  least  hesitation  in  the  discharge  of  your  duty  to  your  God  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  men.  I  saw  your  embarrassment,  and  re- 
mained on  purpose  that  you  might  never  feel  it  again.  Remember, 
my  dear  sir,  that  every  man  of  sense  will  respect  the  individual  who  is 
not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  his  dependence  upon  his  Maker ;  and  he 
deserves  only  contempt  who  can  cherish  any  other  feelings  than 
reverence  for  '  the  consecrated  hour  of  man  in  audience  with  the  Deity.' 
And  what  are  myself  and  friend  here,  but  frail  and  feeble  mortals  like 
you  and  your  little  children — indebted  for  all  that  we  are  to  the  great 
Fountain  of  Good,  and  dependent  on  Him  for  every  blessing  of  life  ? 
We  and  you  are  destined  to  the  same  grave  and  to  the  same  final 
retribution.  The  king  upon  his  throne  and  the  beggar  in  his  rags  are 
the  same  in  the  eyes  of  the  Omniscient.  Think  of  this,  Mr.  B.,  and 
you  will  never  hesitate  again  to  engage  in  prayer  to  God  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  men.  For  myself,  I  would  rather  know  that  the 
prayers  of  a  pious  man,  no  matter  how  humble  his  position  in  life, 
were  ascending  in  my  behalf,  than  to  have  the  wildest  applause  of 
listening  Senates." 
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Andrew  Jackson  was  born  on  the  15th  March,  17G7,  in  Waxsaw, 
South  Carohna,  a  settlement  whither  his  family  had  emigrated 
from  Ireland  two  years  previous.  His  father  dying  soon  after  the 
birth  of  this,  his  third  son,  Andrew  was  left  in  the  care  of  a  faithful 
mother,  who  determined  to  aflbrd  him  such  a  rudimental  education,  as 
would  be  of  service  to  him  in  case  her  fond  desire  should  be  realized 
by  his  choosing  the  clerical  profession.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  enter 
upon  the  study  of  the  languages,  when  the  revolutionary  struggle 
involved  his  native  spot  in  die  commotion,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  abandoned  school  for  the  colonial  camp.  In  consequence  of  tlic 
smallness  of  their  number,  the  body  of  troops  to  which  he  was 
attached,  were  obliged  to  withdraw  to  North  Carolina,  but  soon 
returned  to  their  own  settlement,  where  a  party  of  forty  were  sur- 
prised by  a  large  detachment  of  the  enemy,  and  compelled  to  surren- 
der. Jackson  and  his  brother  eluded  the  fate  of  their  companions, 
but  were  taken  the  next  day,  and  kept  in  strict  confinement,  until 
they  were  exchanged  after  the  battle  of  Camden.  His  eldest  brother 
had  previously  perished  in  the  service  of  the  colony ;  his  only  sur- 
viving brother,  the  companion  of  his  imprisonment,  died  in  conse- 
quence of  a  wound  inflicted  by  the  officer  of  the  British  detachment, 
for  refusing  to  perform  menial  services,  and  his  mother  survived  him 
but  a  few  weeks,  a  victim  to  anxiety  and  fatigue.  Andrew  escaped 
with  his  life  from  the  rage  of  the  same  officer,  excited  by  the  same 
cause,  only  by  his  dexterity  in  receiving  on  his  hand  the  stroke  of  tlie 
sword  which  was  aimed  with  fury  at  his  head. 

Having  thus  become  heir  to  the  whole  of  the  moderate  estate  left 
by  his  father,  he  prosecuted  his  education.  In  1784,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law  in  Salisbury,  North  Carolina ;  Avas  admitted 
to  practice  in  1786,  and  removed  in  1788  to  Nashville,  to  make 
an  enterprising  experiment  in  that  newly  peopled  district  of  Ten- 
nessee. Professional  success  immediately  attended  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  singular  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  settlers.     Many 
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of  the  young  adventurers,  who  had  traded  ou  credit  with  the  mer- 
chants of  the  town,  were  unable,  or  indisposed  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments, and  had  retained  "the  only  practitioner  of  the  law  then  in 
Nashville,  as  their  counsellor.  The  creditors  had  consequently  no 
means  of  prosecuting  their  claims ;  but  the  moment  of  Jackson's 
arrival  they  availed  themselves  of  his  aid,  and  on  the  very  next  daj' 
he  commenced  seventy  suits.  This  auspicious  opening  introduced 
him  to  a  respectable  business.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  attorney 
general  of  the  district.  The  depredations  of  the  Indians  upon  the 
new  country  frequently  called  him  into  active  military  service  with 
his  fellow  citizens  ;  among  whom  he  was  distinguished  by  his  energy 
and  valor.  Thus  conspicuous,  he  was  selected,  in  1796,  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  for  forming  a  constitution  for  the  state  ;  and 
was  in  the  same  year  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  congress.  In  the 
year  following,  he  was  delegated  to  the  national  senate,  in  which  he 
took  his  seat,  but  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  session,  alleging  his 
distaste  for  the  intrigues  of  politics.  Within  that  period  he  was 
chosen  major  general  of  the  Tennessee  militia,  and  held  the  office 
until  called  to  the  same  rank  in  the  United  States'  service,  in  1814. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  the  national  legislature,  General  Jackson 
was  appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  an  office 
which  he  accepted  with  diffidence  and  reluctance,  and  soon  resigned, 
retiring  from  public  life  to  his  farm  on  the  Cumberland  river,  near 
Nashville.  Here  he  passed  several  years  in  the  pursuits  of  agricul- 
ture, until  summoned  by  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  defence  of  the  country.  He  proceeded  in  the 
winter  of  1812,  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  hundred  volunteers,  to  the 
duty  assigned  him  by  the  general  government,  of  defending  the  lower 
states,  and  descended  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  Natchez,  where  he 
had  been  instructed  to  await  further  orders.  The  danger  of  the  anti- 
cipated invasion  being  dispelled,  Jackson  was  directed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  war  to  disband  his  troops  on  the  spot.  But  a  large  number 
of  his  men  being  then  sick,  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  returning 
home,  he  felt  bound  by  obligations  to  them  and  their  fa.milies  to 
lead  them  back,  and  to  disregard  an  order  made  without  the  know- 
ledge of  his  peculiar  circumstances.  This  purpose  he  effected, 
sharing  with  his  men  in  all  the  hardships  of  the  return.  His 
subsequent  representations  to  the  cabinet  were  accepted,  and  his 
course  sanctioned. 

The  Creek  Indians  having  become  allies  of  the  British,  and  per- 
petrated  several  massacres,  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  placed  n 
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force  of  thirty-five  hundred  of  their  mihtia  under  the  command  of 
Jackson  to  proceed  against  them.  The  first  attack  upon  the  savages 
was  made  at  Talladega,  on  the  riv^er  Coosa,  where  a  band  of  a  thou 
sand  Creeks  were  routed  and  dispersed.  In  the  beginning  of  1814. 
another  party  was  defeated  at  Emuckfaw,  and  in  March,  the  general 
proceeded  to  the  village  of  Tohopeka,  or  Horse -shoe,  on  the  Talla- 
poosa, where  a  long  and  desperate  battle  was  waged.  The  Indians 
screened  themselves  behind  a  long  rampart  of  timbers  and  trunks  ot 
trees,  directing  their  unerring  fire  from  a  double  row  of  port-holes. 
The  contest  was  prolonged  from  the  morning  to  midnight  of  the  27th, 
when  they  were  driven  from  the  entrenchment,  leaving  upwards  of 
five  hundred  of  their  warriors  on  the  field.  Jackson  determined  to 
proceed  next  to  Hoithlewalee,  a  Greek  town  near  the  junction  of  the 
Coosa  and  Tallapoosa ;  but  the  swelling  of  the  streams  by  recent 
rains  so  much  impeded  his  progress,  that  the  enemy  had  time  to 
escape.  At  the  Hickory  Ground,  however,  near  the  villages,  the 
principal  chiefs  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  them  on  condition 
of  their  withdrawing  to  the  neighborhood  of  fort  Williams.  Hostility 
being  checked  in  this  quarter,  the  troops  took  up  their  march  home- 
ward on  the  2lst  April,  terminating  a  most  severe  service ;  during 
which,  the  promptness  and  decision  of  the  conmiander  maintained 
the  order  and  efficiency  of  the  troops,  (although  menaced  by  mutmy 
and  scarcity  of  provisions,)  and  by  his  celerity  defeating  the  strata- 
gems even  of  Indian  warfare.  "Within  a  few  days,"  he  observed  to 
his  army  at  the  close  of  the  war,  "  you  have  annihilated  the  power 
of  a  nation,  that  for  twenty  years  has  been  the  disturber  of  your 
peace." 

His  services  in  the  campaign  attracted  the  notice  of  government, 
and  he  was  commissioned  a  major  general,  May,  1814.  Li  the  same 
year  he  was  named  a  commissioner  with  Colonel  Hawkins,  to  form  a 
treaty  with  the  subdued  tribes,  the  principal  object  of  which  was  to 
pre\'ent  any  intercourse  between  them  and  the  British  and  Spanish 
agents  in  the  Floridas.  This  was  accomplished  at  Alabama  in 
August,  and  the  right  secured  to  the  United  States  of  establishing 
military  posts  in  their  territory. 

While  engaged  in  this  employment,  he  discovered  that  the  Indians 
were  still  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  Spaniards  in  Florida,  and 
that  a  British  officer  was  permitted  to  organize  and  drill  a  body  ol 
British  soldiers  and  fugitive  Creeks  in  Pensacola.  The  remonstrances 
which  Jackson  addressed  to  the  Spanish  governor  were  contemned. 
He  anticipated  a  movement  against  New  Orleans,  and  announced  the 
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impending  danger  to  the  neighboring  states,  urging  them  to  imme- 
diate and  vigorous  preparation.  He  drew  a  supply  of  vokmteers 
from  Tennessee,  and  proceeded  in  person  to  Mobile  to  make  the 
defence  of  that  point.  An  attack  was  soon  commenced  upon  fori 
Bowyer,  which  commands  the  bay  of  Mobile,  by  a  squadron  with  a 
force  under  Colonel  Nicholls,  who  was  repulsed  with  loss  by  the 
Americans  under  Major  Lawrence.  The  British  retired  into  Pensa- 
cola  to  refit,  and  Jackson,  who  had  in  vain  requested  permission 
from  the  president  to  attack  that  town,  so  openly  departing  from  its 
neutrality,  determined  to  advance  against  it  upon  his  own  respon 
sibility,  throw  a  force  into  fort  Barrancas,  and  expect  the  result. 
Accordingly,  he  took  possession  of  the  town  with  an  army  of  three 
thousand;  in  the  beginning  of  November,  driving  the  Spaniards  before 
him  after  a  sliort  but  unavailing  resistance.  Fort  Barrancas  was 
blown  up  by  the  enemy  after  the  surrender  of  the  town,  and  that 
fortress  being  the  main  object  of  capture,  in  order  to  secure  the  com- 
mand of  Pensacola,  Jackson  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  retain 
uossession  of  the  town,  and  returned  to  fort  Montgomery. 

The  anxieties  of  the  general  were  now  directed  to  New  Orleans, 
as  the  most  probable  point  for  the  next  attempt  of  the  hovering  enemy, 
and  he  reached  that  city  on  the  first  of  December,  1814.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  denizen  territory  were  not  easily  excited  to  the  degree 
of  alacrity  required  bjr  the  exigence,  and  the  principal  dependence  of 
Jackson  to  meet  a  large  body  of  well-disciplined  English  troops,  was 
upon  the  volunteers  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  whom  he  had  sum- 
moned to  his  aid.  He  at  once  fortified  the  approaches  to  the  city, 
with  the  cooperation  of  Commodore  Patterson,  who  commanded  a 
small  naval  force.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  December,  the 
enemj'-,  in  number  about  twelve  hundred,  approached  in  forty-three 
barges,  and  commenced  an  attack  on  the  American  flotilla  lying  in 
lake  Borgne,  consisting  of  five  gun  boats,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  men.  A  brave  defence  was  made  by  the  gallant  little 
squadron  for  about  an  hour,  when  the  superior  number  of  the  enemy 
triumphed,  and  the  Americans  were  carried  prisoners  to  Cat  island. 

Jackson-  now  prepared  for  a  more  formidable  attempt,  and  troops 
and  arms  were  gradually  arriving  to  his  assistance.  At  this  mo- 
mentous juncture,  he  discovered  that  the  safety  of  the  country  was 
exposed  to  the  treachery  of  a  number  of  disafiected  inhabitants  of 
New  Orleans  ;  and  that  the  suspected  might  be  put  rinder  proper 
lestraint.  he  m-ged  upon  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  the  necessity  of 
suspending  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.     While  the 
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measure  was  in  the  slow  process  of  deliberation,  Jackson  proclaimed 
the  city  to  be  under  martial  law,  superseding  all  civil  authority  by  a 
rigid  military  police. 

On  the  22d,  the  British  secretly  effected  a  landing,  and  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  within  seven  miles  of  the  city.  As  soon  as 
this  was  known,  he  called  upon  Generals  Coffee  and  Carroll  to  join 
him,  and  proceeded  to  meet  the  invaders.  The  hostile  armies  came 
in  sight  of  each  other  near  the  close  of  the  day.  The  number  of  the 
enemy  was  upwards  of  three  thousand,  the  American  force  did  not 
exceed  two  thousand ;  the  latter,  however,  coiiunenced  the  charge, 
and  a  severe  conflict  lasted  until  the  darkness  of  the  night  confused 
the  combatants.  The  British  were  driven  before  our  army  for  nearly 
a  mile,  from  several  successive  intrenchments.  By  continual  acces- 
sions during  the  battle,  the  British  force  was  estimated  to  have 
increased  to  the  number  of  six  thousand  ;  the  American  commander 
deeming  it  rash  to  pursue  his  success  at  such  a  hazard,  proceeded  to 
prepare  for  defence  by  throwing  up  a  breastwork  in  front  of  his 
army.  On  the  2Sth,  these  works  were  attacked  by  the  enemy  under 
their  commander-in-chief.  Sir  Edward  Packenham,  and  were  forced 
to  retire.  Frequent  skirmishes  occurred  between  detaclied  parties 
for  several  days,  while  the  enemy  were  preparing  for  a  grand  assault. 
On  the  first  of  January,  1S15,  they  opened  a  tremendous  discharge 
from  their  batteries  upon  our  lines,  but  the  fire  was  returned  Math 
such  success,  that  by  three  o'clock  they  were  silenced. 

On  the  fourth,  a  timely  reinforcement  from  Kentucky  added 
twenty-five  hundred  men  to  the  American  army.  On  the  eicrhth, 
the  enemy  advanced  in  two  divisions  under  Sir  Edward  Packenham, 
and  owing  to  a  fog,  approached  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
intrenchments  before  they  were  discovered.  A  terrible  and  imceasing 
volley  kept  them  back,  and  Packenham  fell,  fatally  wounded.  The 
British  columns,  sixty  or  seventy  deep,  were  successively  led  on  to 
the  charge  and  broken  by  the  dreadful  havoc  of  the  American  fire, 
until  they  betook  themselves  to  flight.  Jackson  was  obIia:ed  to 
submit  to  the  mortification  of  withholding  his  men  from  pursuit,  for 
a  large  portion  of  them  were  without  arms,  and  to  venture  with  so 
inferior  a  force  to  a  battle  on  the  open  field  would  have  been  an  unjus- 
tifiable risk.  He  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  remain  in  his  post. 
The  force  of  the  British  in  this  memorable  engagement  was  at  least 
nine  thousand ;  the  efficient  American  troops  amounted  to  thirty-seven 
hundred.     The  enemy's  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  is 

estimated  at  three  thousand,  while  that  of  the  victors  Avas  but  thirteen 
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For  several  days  after  tlie  battle,  the  British  camp  was  harassed  by  a 
continual  discharge  from  the  batteries,  which  compelled  the  army  to 
withdraw  secretly  to  their  ships  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  and  they 
soon  left  the  coast.  The  general  entered  New  Orleans  with  his  victo- 
rious troops  on  the  20th,  where  he  was  received  with  boundless 
enthusiasm,  and  solemn  thanksgiving  to  Providence  was  oifered  in 
public  services  at  the  Cathedral.  Insidious  attempts  were  now  made 
in  New  Orleans  to  destroy  the  strength  of  the  army  by  encouraging 
mutiny  and  desertion.  The  city  being  still  under  martial  law,  Jack- 
son caused  to  be  arrested  a  member  of  the  legislature  who  had  fur- 
nished the  newspapers  with  articles  of  a  pernicious  tendency.  Appli- 
cation was  made  to'  the  district  judge  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to 
be  served  on  the  general,  which  he  granted  in  opposition  to  tlie 
positive  injunctions  of  Jackson,  who  promptly  ordered  the  judge  also 
to  be  arrested  and  sent  from  the  city.  Two  days  afterwards,  official 
intelligence  was  received  of  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  belligerent  countries.  The  judge  had  no  sooner  resumed 
his  office,  than  Jackson  was  summoned  to  answer  for  his  contempt 
of  court  in  disregarding  the  writ,  and  in  arresting  the  judicial  officer. 
The  general  appeared  and  vindicated  his  course,  through  his  counsel, 
but  was  fined  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars.  This  sentence 
excited  universal  indignation,  and  the  amount  of  the  amercement 
was  quickly  contributed  by  the  people  ;  but  the  general  had  already 
discharged  it  from  his  own  funds,  and  requested  that  the  other  sum 
should  be  distributed  among  the  relatives  of  those,  who  had  fallen  in 
the  battle. 

The  command  being  committed  to  General  Gaines,  Jackson  re- 
turned to  his  farm,  where  he  remained  until  the  end  of  1817,  when  he 
was  directed  to  proceed  against  the  Seminole  Indians,  who,  emerging 
from  the  Spanish  territory,  had  committed  repeated  massacres  of  the 
Americans  on  the  frontiers.  At  the  head  of  the  Tennessee  volun- 
teers, who  were  afterwards  joined  by  the  Georgia  militia,  he  pene- 
trated into  Florida,  destroyed  the  retreats  of  the  skulking  savages 
and  fugitive  slaves  who  had  banded  with  them,  and  burned  their 
villages.  Two  Englishmen,  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  were  arrested 
by  his  order,  charged  with  exciting  and  leading  on  the  insurgents. 
They  were  tried  by  a  court  of  thirteen  officers,  found  guilty,  and  in 
pursuance  of  their  sentence,  the  former  was  hung  and  the  other  shot. 
After  placing  a  garrison  in  St.  Marks,  the  general  was  about  returning 
to  Tennessee,  when  he  learned  that  the  dispersed  bands  were  com- 
bining west  of  the  Appalachicola,  under  the  countenance  and  pro- 
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tectioii  of  the  governor  of  Pensacola.  During  May,  he,  witli  a  forro 
of  twelve  hundred,  ranged  the  suspected  district,  and  marched  inlo 
Pensacola,  of  which  he  took  possession  ;  the  governor  flying  to  fort 
Barrancas,  which  was  also  yielded  on  the  2Sth.  Two  detachments 
were  then  sent  to  clear  the  country  of  the  fugitives,  which  being 
accomplished,  Jackson  returned  home  in  June,  1818.  The  house 
of  representatives,  in  the  next  session  of  congress,  justified  his  course 
in  taking  temporary  possession  of  the  Spanish  fortresses,  and  in  execu- 
ting the  two  British  ringleaders.  Soon  after  these  events  he  visited 
the  northern  cities,  where  he  was  enthusiastically  received  with 
public  and  private  honors. 

When  the  Floridas  were  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States,  tlie 
president  appointed  General  Jackson  a  commissioner  to  receive  the 
cession,  and  act  as  governor  of  the  territory.  This  important  annex- 
ation was  officially  announced  by  him  at  Pensacola  in  July,  1821, 
when  he  commenced  his  administration.  Having  organized  his 
new  government,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  returned  to  his  farm  in 
Tennessee. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1822,  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  nomi- 
nated General  Jackson  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Monroe  in  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States,  the  proposition  was  favorably 
received  in  many  parts  of  the  union.  He  declined  an  appointment 
as  minister  to  Mexico,  and  in  1823  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  ;  but  having  now  become  a  prominent  candidate  for 
the  chief  magistracy,  he  resigned  liis  seat  in  the  second  session.  The 
result  of  the  popular  elections  of  1824  for  president,  ga\'e  General 
Jackson  a  plurality,  but  not  a  majority  of  votes.  The  house  of 
representatives  were  required,  by  the  constitutional  provision,  to 
make  a  selection  from  the  three  who  received  the  greatest  number  of 
votes,  and  the  suffrages  of  the  states  gave  the  majority  to  Mr.  Adams. 
General  Jackson  was  at  once  nominated  to  succeed  Mr.  Adams  at 
the  close  of  his  term  of  service,  and  the  elections  of  the  colleges 
were  reported  to  Congress  on  February  11,  1829,  as  giving  to  General 
Jackson,  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  votes,  and  to  Mr.  Adams, 
bis  only  competitor,  eighty-three. 

The  four  years  of  his  first  administration  did  not  prove  barren  of 
important  incidents.  The  interests  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures — foreign  treaties,  internal  improvements,  and  the  remo- 
val of  the  Cherokee  Indians — the  United  States'  Bank,  the  South 
Carolina  Ordinance,  and  the  Proclamation  of  the  10th  December, 
1832,  were  among   the  subjects  which  were  earnestly  agitated  and 
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discussed  in  congress  and  in  the  state  legislatures, — in  popular  assem- 
blies, and  the  public  press,  with  a  zeal  and  earnestness,  -we  had  almost 
said,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  our  country  ;  but  when  we  look 
back  to  former  administrations,  we  find  that  in  all  of  them,  there  has 
been  something  which  has  been  made  the  rallying  point  of  party ; 
something  to  attach  one  portion  of  our  citizens  to  the  measures  of 
government  and  to  give  discontent  to  others.  By  the  constitution,  it 
is  made  the  duty  of  the  president  to  recommend  to  congress  such 
measures  as  he  may  judge  necessary  and  expedient,  and  for  such 
measures  he  is  of  course  responsible  to  his  country ;  but  any  member 
of  congress  may  also  introduce  such  as  he  may  think  necessary  and 
expedient, — and  if  he  can  carry  them  through  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  government,  the  executive  must  either  approve,  or  disapprove 
of  them,  and  thus  be  made  responsible  in  one  way  or  the  other  for  the 
effect.  As  it  is  impossible  for  any  measure  of  the  government  to  be 
equally  advantageous  to  every  citizen,  nor  can  all  citizens  possess  pre- 
cisely the  same  views,  on  subjects  in  which  they  have  no  immediate 
interest ;  there  will  and  must  be  parties  in  the  country :  and  whoever 
is,  or  may  be  president,  there  will  be  some  to  approve  and  praise,  and 
others  to  censure  and  condemn  him. 

In  the  year  1832,  General  Jackson  was  again  nominated  for  the 
presidency,  in  connexion  with  Martin  Van  Buren  as  the  candidate  for 
vice-president.  The  incidents  of  this  important  election,  will  not  be 
forgotten  while  any  man  lives  who  took  part  in  it.  The  sudden  con- 
tractions and  expansions  of  the  currency,  produced  by  the  bank,  were 
severely  felt.  The  moneyed  interests  of  the  country  were  temporarily 
deranged.  The  storm  was  a  severe  one.  No  public  man  of  his  day, 
except  Andrew  Jackson,  possessed  the  fearlessness  necessary  to 
encounter  it.  No  man  but  himself,  had  the  deep  and  abiding  hold  on 
the  sympathies  and  affections  of  the  people  of  America,  without  which 
he  would  inevitably  have  been  crushed.  Nothing  but  his  commanding 
influence  and  wide  spread  popularity,  connected  with  the  unflinching 
determination  of  his  character,  enabled  him,  like  the  well-rooted,  proud 
oak,  to  set  the  whirlwind  at  defiance.  Henry  Clay,  William  Wirt, 
and  John  Floyd,  were  the  presidental  opponents ;  but  Jackson  was 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  showing  his  extraordinary 
popularity  and  influence.  The  conduct  of  a  party  called  Nullifiers, 
the  passage  of  the  Compromise  Act,  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from 
the  bank,  and  the  firmness  of  the  President  in  reference  to  the  refusal 
of  Fiance  to  pay  the  instalment  required  by  the  convention  of  1831, 
are  matters  of  history,  rather  than  of  biography,  and  may  therefore 
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he  dismissed  from  our  notice.  Nothing  of  unusual  interest  occurred 
during  the  administration  of  General  Jackson,  after  the  amicable 
settlement  of  the  difficulty  with  France.  The  severe  panic  which  fol- 
lowed the  derangement  of  the  currency,  consequent  upon  the  efforts  of 
the  Bank  to  procure  a  renewal  of  its  charter,-  was  followed  by  a  season 
of  unexampled  prosperity.  In  1835,  the  public  debt  was  entirely  liqui- 
dated ;  and  on  the  final  retirement  of  General  Jackson  to  private  life, 
in  the  spring  of  1837,  he  issued  a  farewell  address  to  the  people, 
setting  forth  the  principles  on  which  he  had  conducted  the  government, 
and  congratulating  them  on  the  peace  and  happiness  which  they 
enjoyed. 

As  the  now  ex-president  prepared  to  take  his  final  leave  of  Wash- 
ington, the  mass  of  the  population  of  the  city,  and  the  masses  which 
had  gathered  from  around,  followed  his  carriage  in  crowds.  All  in 
silence  stood  near  him  to  wish  him  adieu ;  and  as  the  cars  started,  and 
he  displayed  his  grey  hairs,  as  he  lifted  his  hat  in  token  of  farewell, 
they  stood  around  with  heads  uncovered,  too  full  of  emotion  to  speak, 
in  solemn  silence  gazing  on  him  as  he  departed,  never  more  to  be  seen 
in  their  midst. 

"Behold,"  says  Bancroft,  in  his  admirable  eulogy,  delivered  in  the 
City  of  W^ashington,  "  Behold  the  warrior  and  statesman,  his  work 
well  done,  retired  to  the  Hermitage,  to  hold  converse  with  his  forests, 
to  cultivate  his  farm,  to  gather  around  him  hospitably  his  friends! 
Who  was  like  him?  He  was  still  the  loadstar  of  the  American 
people.  His  fervid  thoughts,  frankly  uttered,  still  spread  the  flame  of 
patriotism  through  the  American  breast  ;  his  counsels  were  still  lis- 
tened to  with  reverence ;  and,  almost  alone  among  statesmen,  he  m 
his  retirement  was  in  harmony  with  every  onward  movement  of  his 
time.  His  prevailing  influence  assisted  to  sway  a  neighboring  nation 
to  desire  to  share  our  institutions;  his  ear  heard  the  footsteps  of  the 
coming  millions  that  are  to  gladden  our  western  shores ;  and  his  eye 
discerned  in  the  dim  distance  the  whitening  sails  that  are  to  enliven 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  with  the  social  sounds  of  our  successful 
commerce. 

,  "  Age  had  whitened  his  locks  and  dimmed  his  eye,  and  spread 
around  him  the  infirmities  and  venerable  emblems  of  many  years  of 
toilsome  service  ;  but  his  heart  beat  as  warmly  as  in  his  youth,  and  his 
courage  was  as  firm  as  it  had  ever  been  in  the  day  of  battle.  But  while 
his  affections  were  still  for  his  friends  and  his  country,  his  thoughts 
were  already  in  a  better  world.  That  exalted  mind,  which  in  active 
life  had  always  had  unity  of  perception  and  will,  which  in  action  had 
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never  faltered  from  doubt,  and  which  in  council  had  always  reverted 
to  first  principles  and  general  laws,  now  gave  itself  up  to  communing 
with  the  Infinite.  He  was  a  believer  ;  from  feeling,  from  experience, 
from  conviction.  Not  a  shadow  of  scepticism  ever  dimmed  the  lustre 
of  his  mind.  Proud  philosopher  I  will  you  smile  to  know  that  Andrew 
Jackson  perused  reverently  his  Psalter  and  Prayer  Book,  and  Bible  ? 
Know  that  Andrew  Jackson  had  faith  in  the  eternity  of  truth,  in 
the  imperishable  power  of  popular  freedom,  in  the  destinies  of  human- 
ity, in  the  virtues  and  capacity  of  the  people,  in  his  country's  institu- 
tions, in  the  being  and  overruling  providence  of  a  merciful  and  ever- 
living  God." 

He  had  now  reached  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age,  when  on 
June  8th,  1845,  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord,  death  found  him  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  faculties,  and  prepared  for  the  great  change,  which 
took  place  on  that  day.  When  he  first  felt  the  hand  of  death  upon 
him,  he  cried,  "  May  my  enemies  find  peace ;  may  the  liberties  of  my 
country  endure  forever." 

We  again  quote  from  Bancroft.  "When  his  exhausted  system, 
under  the  excess  of  pain,  sunk,  for  a  moment,  from  debility,  '  Do  not 
weep,'  said  he,  to  his  adopted  daughter;  'my  sufferings  are  less  than 
those  of  Christ  upon  the  cross ;'  for  he,  too,  as  a  disciple  of  the 
cross,  could  have  devoted  himself  in  sorrow,  for  mankind.  Feeling 
his  end  near,  he  would  see  all  his  family  once  more ;  and  he 
spoke  to  them,  one  by  one,  in  words  of  tenderness  and  atfection.  His 
two  little  grandchildren,  were  absent  at  Sunday  school.  He  asked  for 
them ;  and  as  they  came,  he  prayed  for  them,  and  kissed  them,  and 
blessed  them.  His  servants  were  then  admitted  ;  they  gathered,  some 
in  his  room,  and  some  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  clinginsx  to  the 
windows,  that  they  might  gaze  and  hear.  And  that  dying  man,  thus 
surrounded,  in  a  gush  of  fervid  eloquence,  spoke  with  inspiration  of 
God,  of  the  Redeemer,  of  salvation  through  the  atonement,  of  immor- 
tality, of  heaven.  For  he  ever  thought  that  pure  and  undefiled 
religion,  was  the  foundation  of  private  happiness,  and  the  bulwark  of 
republican  institutions.  Having  spoken  of  immortality  in  perfect  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  approaching  end,  he  bade  them  all  farewell.  'Dear 
children,'  such  were  his  final  words,  'dear  children,  servants,  and 
friends,  I  trust  to  meet  you  all  in  heaven,  both  white  and  black.'  And 
having  borne  his  testimony  to  immortality,  he  bowed  his  mighty  head, 
and  without  a  groan,  the  spirit  of  the  greatest  man  of  his  age  escaped 
io  the  bosom  of  his  God." 

If  General  Jackson  was  great  in  the  field,  and  in  the  presidential 
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chair,  he  was  assuredly  as  great,  though  in  a  different  way,  in  private 
life.  He  who  had  conquered  the  wilderness,  subdued  the  savage,  and 
brought  the  enemies  of  his  country  to  a  state  of  submission,  with  equal 
ease  attracted  every  neighbor,  and  friend,  and  every  member  of  his 
household  to  himself,  and  excited  emulation  as  to  who  should  show 
him  the  highest  marks  of  their  regard.  He  had  a  heart  full  of  sympa- 
thy, so  that  the  anguish  of  the  wife  he  cordially  loved,  and  of  the 
orphans  whom  he  had  adopted,  would  melt  him  into  tears,  and  make 
him  weep  and  sob  like  a  child.  When  he  retired  from  public  life  to 
his  home,  he  had  no  friendships  to  repair,  for  the  flame  had  continued 
during  his  absence  to  burn  high  and  bright.  He  who  on  the  battle- 
iield  of  Tohopeka  had  saved  an  infant  which  clung  to  the  breast 
of  its  dying  mother,  and  who  at  a  most  important  moment  in  the 
stormiest  season  of  his  presidency,  paused  on  his  way  to  give  good 
counsel  to  a  poor  suppliant,  who  had  appealed  to  him  for  help,  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  tender  and  kind  when  in  the  bosom  of  a  lovely 
family.  We  feel  no  surprise  at  the  testimony  borne  by  his  friend,  the 
Hon.  Levi  Woodbury,  in  his  able  eulogy  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  "  His 
wife,  when  dead,  as  well  as  living,  he  regarded  almost  as  a  guardian 
angel.  Her  miniature  was  worn  near  his  heart  in  health,  and  reposed 
with  his  bible  by  his  sick  couch.  Well  do  I  remember,  while  walking 
with  him  once  among  the  tombs  of  the  distinguished  dead  in  the  congres- 
sional burying-ground,  whither  we  had  gone  to  pay  the  last  obsequies 
to  another  of  their  number,  he  said,  '  One  solemn  request  I  now  urge 
on  you :  should  I  die  in  this  city,  remove  my  ashes  to  Tennessee,  and 
let  me  sleep  beside  my  beloved  wife.'  Thank  God !  his  fond  wishes 
on  this  subject  have  been  realized ;  and  they  do  sleep  together  under 
the  shades  of  the  Hermitage,  as  they  hope  to  rise  together  at  the 
resurrection  of  the  just."  Yes,  "his  body,"  to  use  the  words  of 
Bancroft,  "has  its  fit  resting  place  in  the  great  central  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  his  spirit  rests  upon  our  whole  territory  ;  it  hovers  over  the 
vales  of  Oregon,  and  guards,  in  advance,  the  frontier  of  the  Del  Norte. 
The  fires  of  party  spirit  are  quenched  at  his  grave.  His  faults  and 
frailties  have  perished.  Whatever  of  good  he  has  done,  lives,  and  will 
live  forever."  "Long,"  says  Woodbury,  "will  the  memory  of  such 
a  man  be  cherished  by  an  admiring  world ;  and  long,  very  long,  may 
it  live  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  shed  a  genial  influence 
over  their  character  and  institutions.  Age  and  youth,  in  grateful 
crowds,  till  the  evening  of  time,  will  gather  around  his  tomb,  recount 
his  patriotism  and  glories  with  tearful  eyes,  venerate  his  virtues,  and 
grow  wiser  and  better  by  the  salutary  lessons  his- life  inculcates." 
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It  will  be  readily  believed  that  such  a  man  as  the  one  we  have 
described  would  have  co.rrect  views  of  the  duty  of  every  class  of  men, 
and  would  be  competent  to  give  suitable  advice.  A  preacher  in  the 
West  applied  to  President  Jackson  for  an  office.  At  that  time  the 
president  was  not  aware  of  his  being  a  minister,  and  politely  told  him 
that  he  would  examine  and  weigh  his  claims.  A  few  days  after,  the 
gentleman  waited  upon  the  president  for  an  answer ;  who  having  pre- 
viously ascertained  the  facts  of  the  case,  asked  him,  if  he  were  not  a 
Christian  minister,  and  was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  "Well," 
said  the  General,  "if  you  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office,  which  is 
better  than  any  I  can  confer,  you  will  have  no  time  for  any  other.  I 
advise  you  to  return  home,  and  attend  to  that,  without  seeking  any 
addition  to  your  responsibility,  that  you  may  be  enabled  hereafter  to 
give  a  good  account  of  your  stewardship." 

Nor  was  his  view  of  the  extent  of  religious  freedom  less  correct. 
While  yet  connected  with  the  army,  one  evening  an  officer  presented 
himself,  and  complained  that  some  of  the  soldiers  had  got  together  in 
a  tent,  and  were  making  a  great  noise.  "What  are  they  doing?" 
asked  the  General  with  some  feeling.  "  They  are  praying  now,  but 
they  have  been  singing."  "  And  is  that  a  crime."  "  The  articles  of 
war  order  punishment  for  any  unusual  noise."  "  God  forbid,"  said 
the  old  General  "  that  praying  should  be  an  unusual  noise  in  any 
camp." 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  sketch  of  a  great  man  without  presenting  to 
the  imagination  of  the  reader  a  view  of  the  person  of  our  hero.  That 
person  was  tall  and  thin,  and  presented  the  very  embodiment  of  cou- 
rage and  determination.  He  could  not  be  seen  without  feelino-,  that  his 
friends  were  right  when  they  called  him  "  the  man  of  the  iron  xvill." 
Age,  combined  with  arduous  toil,  planted  furrows  on  his  cheek,  but  to 
the  very  last  you  felt  that  he  had  determination  to  do  whatever  he 
deemed  to  be  right.  We  can  almost  hear  him  say,  "  The  Union:  it 
must  be  preserved."  But  his  animated  and  striking  countenance  also 
indicated  courtesy  and  benevolence;  his  brilliant  eye  showed  cheerful- 
ness and  calm  deliberation  in  connexion  with  promptitude  of  action. 
His  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  being  the  representative  of 
what  was  great  and  good ;  and  we  devoutly  pray  that  thousands  may 
imitate  his  great  example,  and,  like  him,  scatter  blessings  over  our 
country  for  all  time  to  come. 
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Daniel  Webster  was  born  in  Salisbury,  at  the  liead  of  the 
Merrmiack  river,  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1782.  His  father,  always  a  farmer,  but  at  one  period  an 
officer  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  for  many  years  judg'e  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  ,  was  a  man  of  a  strongly  marked  character, 
full  of  decision,  integrity,  firmness,  and  good  sense.  He  died  in  1806. 
having  lived,  to  see  tlie  spot  where  he  had,  with  great  difiiculty, 
established  himself,  changed  from  being  the  frontier  of  civilization, 
to  be  the  centre  of  a  happy  population,  abounding  in  prosperity  and 
resources. 

The  early  youth  of  Mr.  Webster  was  passed  in  the  midst  of  the 
forest,  where  the  means  for  forming  the  character  we  now  witness 
in  him,  seemed  absolutely  wanting ;  and  but  for  the  characteristic 
policy  of  New  England,  which  carries  its  free  schools  even  into  the 
wilderness,  he  would  have  passed  the  "mute  inglorious"  life,  which 
is  entailed  upon  the  peasantry  of  less  favored  countries.  But  the  first 
upward  aspiration,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed,  was  early  given  ;  and  the  impulse  thus 
imparted  to  his  young  mind  was  never  lost.  Struggling  always  with 
difficulties,  and  not  without  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  his  family, 
he  was  prepared  for  a  higher  course  of  education  ;  and,  at  last,  was 
graduated,  in  1801,  at  Dartmouth  college,  having  already  developed 
faculties,  which,  so  far  as  his  academic  career  was  concerned,  left  all 
rivalship  far  behind  him. 

His  professional  studies  in  the  law  were  begun  in  his  native  town, 
under  Mr.  Thompson,  soon  afterwards  a  member  of  congress,  and 
completed  in  Boston,  under  Mr.  Gore,  afterwards  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  one  of  its  senators  in  congress,  whose  whole  character, 
private,  political,  and  professional,  from  its  elevation,  purity,  and 
dignity,  was  singularly  fitted  to  influence  a  young  man  of  quick  and 
generous  feelings,  who  already  perceived  within  himself  the  impulse 
of  talents  and  the  stirring  of  an  ambition,  whose  direction  was  yet  to 
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De  determined.  It  was  in  Boston,  that  Mr.  Webster  was  adiiiitted 
to  the  bar,  in  1805  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  worth  remembering,  that,  wlien 
Mr.  Gore  presented  him  to  the  court,  he  ventured  to  make  a  prediction 
respecting  his  pupil's  future  eminence,  which  all  his  present  fame 
has  not  more  than  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Webster  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Boscawen,  a 
small  village  near  the  place  of  his  nat4vity ;  but,  in  1807,  removed 
to  Portsmouth,  the  commercial  capital  of  New  Hampshire.  There 
he  at  once  rose  to  the  rank  of  the  most  prominent  in  his  profession  ; 
and  under  the  influence  of  such  intercourse  as  that  with  Mr.  Smith, 
then  chief  justice  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Mason,  the  leading 
counsel  in  the  state,  and  of  the  first  order  of  minds  any  where,  lie 
went  through  a  stern  intellectual  training,  and  acquired  that  un- 
sparing logic,  which  rendered  him  in  his  turn  so  formidable  an 
adversary. 

His  first  entrance  on  public  life,  was  in  1812,  soon  after  the  decla, 
ration  of  war,  when,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  representatives  of  his  native  state  to  the  thirteenth  congress. 
His  position  there  was  a  difficult  one,  and  he  felt  it  to  be  so.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  war ;  the  state  he  represented  was 
earnestly  opposed  to  it ;  and  he  had  always,  especially  in  the  eloquent 
and  powerful  memorial  from  the  great  popular  meeting  in  Rocking- 
ham, expressed  himself  frankly  on  the  whole  subject.  But  he  was 
now  called  into  the  councils  of  the  government,  which  was  carrying 
on  the  war  itself  He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  therefore,  to  make  no 
opposition  for  opposition's  sake  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  lie  felt  it 
to  be  no  less  his  duty,  to  take  heed  tliat,  neither  the  constitution,  nor 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  were  endangered  or  sacrificed.  When, 
therefore,  Mr.  Monroe's  bill,  for  a  sort  of  conscription,  was  introduced, 
he  joined  with  Mr.  Eppes,  and  other  friends  of  the  administration, 
and  defeated  a  project,  which,  except  in  a  moment  of  great  anxiety 
and  excitement,  would  probably  never  have  been  proposed.  But 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bill,  "for  encouraging  enlistments," 
was  before  the  house,  he  made  a  speech,  in  .Tanuary,  1814,  in  favor 
of  adequate  naval  defence,  and  a  perfect  military  protection  of  the 
northern  frontier,  which,  now  the  passions  of  that  stormy  period  are 
hushed,  will  find  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  every  lover  of  his  country. 

On  the  subject  of  a  national  bank,  he  took  the  same  independent 
and  patriotic  ground,  and  maintained  it  with  equal  vigor  and  firmness. 
The  administration,  having  found  a  bank  indispensable,  applied  to 
;;ongress  for  one,  with  fifty  nj'llions  of  capital,  five  only  of  which 
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were  to  be  in  specie,  and  tlie  rest  in  the  depreciated  government 
securities  of  tlie  period,  with  an  obligation  to  lend  tlie  treasury  thirty 
uiilhons  ;  but  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  paying  its  own  notes  in 
gold  and  silver.  Tlie  project  of  such  a  bank,  having  passed  the 
senate,  came  to  the  house,  and  was  there  discussed,  December,  1814, 
and  January,  1815.  Mr.  Webster  opposed  it,  on  the  ground,  that 
it  would  only  increase  the  embarrassments  in  the  fiscal  operations 
of  the  nation,  and  the  pecuniary  transactions  of  individuals,  which 
were  already  in  confusion,  by  the  refusal  of  all  the  state  banks  south 
of  New  England,  to  pay  in  specie.  He  was,  no  doubt,  right ;  and. 
probably,  nobody  now,  on  reviewing  the  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject,  would  doubt  it.  But  he  carried  his  point,  and  defeated  the 
bill,  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  speaker,  Mr.  Cheves. 

Mr.  Webster's  opposition  to  the  bank,  however,  had  not  been 
factious ;  and,  therefore,  the  very  next  day,  he  took  the  initiative 
steps  for  bringing  the  whole  subject  immediately  before  the  house 
again;  and  a  sound,  specie-paying  bank,  was  almost  as  inmiediately 
agreed  to ;  Mr.  Webster,  and  most  of  his  friends,  voting  for  it. 
The  bill,  however,  to  establish  it,  was  rejected  by  the  president,  on 
the  ground,  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
case ;  which,  indeed,  we  now  know  no  bank  would  have  been  able 
to  meet ;  and  thus  the  question  was  again  brought  into  a  severe  and 
protracted  discussion,  which  was  ended  only  by  the  unexpected  news 
of  the  peace,  January  17,  181.5. 

But  the  peace  brought  with  it  other  conflicts  of  a  similar  nature. 
When  the  bill  to  establish  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States  was 
introduced,  Mr  Webster  opposed  it,  on  the  ground,  that  the  capital 
proposed  was  too  large,  and  that  it  contained  a  provision  to  authorize 
a  suspension  of  specie  payments."  On  both  points,  his  opposition,  with 
that  of  his  friends,  was  successful ;  but  still,  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  bill ;  and  the  suggestions  he  made,  predicting  enormous  subscrip- 
tions to  the  stock  for  purposes  of  speculation  merely,  and  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  real  ability  of  the  subscribers,  showed  the  statesman- 
like forecast,  which  marked  his  whole  political  course  and  were 
sadly  justified  by  the  diflSculties  that  occurred  in  the  history  of  the 
bank  itself. 

Still  less,  however,  was  he  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country,  which  was  then  fit  neither  for  the 
safe  management  of  the  concerns  of  the  government,  nor  for  the 
security  of  private  property.  A  large  part  of  it  consisted  in  the 
depreciated  notes  of  the  state  banks,  south  of  New  England,  in  which 
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even  the  revenue  of  the  government  was  receivable,  at  the  different 
custom  houses ;  so  that  there  was  a  difference,  he  declared,  of  at 
least  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  rates  of  duties  collected  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  according  to  the  value  of  the  paper  medium  in 
which  they  were  paid.  The  vast  mischief  which  would  follow  this 
state  of  things  was  at  once  foreseen  by  Mr.  Webster  ;  and  he 
introduced  a  resolution,  requiring  the  revenue  of  the  United  Stales 
to  be  collected  only  in  the  legal  currency  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
bills  equal  to  that  currency  in  value.  The  passage  of  this  resolution, 
the  defeat  of  the  paper-currency  bank  proposed  in  1814,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  present  specie-paying  bank,  have  saved  us  from 
confusion  and  disasters,  which  Mr.  Webster  so  clearly  foresaw, 
and  on  which,  now  we  understand  more  of  their  nature  and  extent, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  look  back  with  composure. 

The  same  principles  and  doctrines  were  again  maintained  by  him, 
with  equal  steadiness,  when  the  question  of  re-chartering  the  bank 
came  up,  in  1832.  The  objection  of  too  large  a  capital  was  then 
removed,  as  he  conceived,  by  the  increased  population,  wealth,  and 
wants  of  the  country  ;  and  the  objection  to  indiscriminate  subscription 
could  not  recur,  if  the  charter  were  renewed.  Mr.  Webster. 
therefore,  sustained  it ;  and  when  the  president  had  placed  his  veto 
upon  it,  rejoined,  not  on  the  ground  sometimes  taken,  that  the 
president  had  exceeded  his  authority ;  but,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  exercised  it  to  the  injury  of  the  country,  and  that  the  reasons  he 
had  given  for  it  were  untenable. 

In  1816,  Mr.  Webster  determined  to  retire,  at  least  for  a  time, 
from  public  life,  and  to  change  his  residence.  He  had  then  lived  in 
Portsmouth  nine  years,  and  they  had  been  to  him  years  of  great 
happiness  in  his  private  relations,  and,  in  his  relations  to  the  country, 
years  of  remarkable  advancement  and  honor.  But,  in  the  disastrous 
fire,  which,  in  1813,  destroyed  a  large  part  of  that  devoted  town,  he 
had  sustained  a  heavy  pecuniary  loss,  which  the  opportunities  offered 
by  his  profession  in  New  Hampshire  were  not  likely  to  repair.  He 
determined,  therefore,  to  establish  himself  in  a  larger  capital ;  and, 
in  the  summer  of  1816,  removed  to  Boston,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which  he  resided  till  his  death. 

His  object  was  now  professional  occupation ;  and  he  devoted  him- 
self to  it,  for  six  or  eight  years,  with  unremitting  assiduity ;  refusing 
to  accept  office,  or  to  mingle  in  political  discussion.  His  success  was 
correspondent  to  his  exertions.  He  was  already  known  as  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  in  his  native  state,  and  beginning  to  be   known   as 
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such  in  Massachusetts.  The  Dartmouth  college  cause  which  he 
argued,  in  March,  1818,  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United,  States, 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  American  jurists,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-six  ;  and  from  that  time  his  attendance  on  this  great  trijjunal 
was  constantly  secured  by  retainers  in.  the  most  important  causes  ; 
and  the  circle  of  his  professional  business,  which  continued  regu- 
larly to  enlarge,  has  not  been  exceeded,  if  it  has  been  equalled,  by 
that  of  any  other  lawyer,  who  has  ever  appeared  in  the  national 
forum.  Few  of  his  arguments,  however,  are  reported,  and  even 
those  few  are  exhibited  only  in  a  dry  and  technical  outline.  Among 
them,  the  most  remarkable  are,  the  case  of  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden,  in 
1824,  involving  the  question  of  the  steam-boat  monopoly ;  and  the 
case  of  Ogden  vs.  Saunders,  1827,  involving  the  question  of  state 
insolvent  laws,  when  they  purport  to  absolve  the  party  from  the 
obligation  of  the  co7itract.  In  these,  and  in  all  his  other  forensic 
efforts,  we  see  what  was  most  characteristic  of  Mr.  Webster's  mind 
as  a  lawyer :  his  clearness  and  downright  simplicity  in  stating  facts ; 
his  acute  analysis  of  difficulties ;  his  earnest  pursuit  of  truth  for 
truth's  sake,  and  of  the  principles  of  law  for  the  sake  of  right  and 
justice  ;  and  his  desire  to  attain  them  all  by  the  most  direct  and 
simple  means.  It  was  this  plainness,  this  simplicity,  in  fact,  that  made 
him  so  prevalent  with  the  jury  ;  and  not  only  with  the  jury  in  court, 
but  with  the  great  jury  of  the  whole  people. 

But,  during  the  years  just  passed  over,  Mr.  W^ebster's  success 
was  not  confined  to  the  bar.  In  the  year  1820-21,  he  was  a  member 
of  a  convention  of  delegates,  assembled  in  Boston,  to  revise  the  con- 
stitution of  Massachusetts,  and  exercised  a  preponderating  influence 
in  an  assembly  of  greater  dignity  and  talent  than  was  ever  before 
collected  in  that  ancient  commonwealth.  On  the  22d  of  December, 
1820,  the  day  when  the  two  hundredth  year  from  the  first  landing 
of  the  forefathers,  at  Plymouth,  was  completed,  Mr.  Webster,  by 
the  sure  indication  of  the  public  will,  was  summoned  to  that  conse- 
crated spot,  and,  in  an  address,  which  is  the  gravest  of  his  published 
works,  so  spoke  of  the  centuries  past,  that  the  centuries  yet  to  come 
shall  receive  and  remember  his  words.  Again,  in  1825,  fifty  years 
from  the  day  when  the  solemn  drama  of  the  American  revolution 
was  opened,  on  Bunker's  hill,  Mr.  Webster  stood  there,  and  inter- 
preted to  assembled  thousands  the  feelings  with  which  that  great 
event  will  forever  be  regarded.  Again,  too,  in  the  summer  of  1826, 
he  was  called  upon  to  commemorate  the  services  which  Adams  and 
Jefferson  had  rendered,  when  they  carried    through  the    declaration 
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of  independence ;  and  which  they  so  mysteriously  sealed,  by  their 
common  death,  exactly  half  a  centnry  afterwards.  And  finally,  on 
the  22d  of  February,  1832,  at  the  completion  of  a  century  from  the 
birth,  oi"  Washington,  and  in  the  city  which  bears  his  name,  Mr. 
Webster  exhibited  him  to  the  country  as  standing  at  the  head  alike 
of  a  new  world,  and  of  a  new  era,  in  the  history  of  man.  These 
four  occasions  were  all  memorable ;  as  memorable,  perhaps,  as  any 
that  have  occurred  to  Americans  in  our  time ;  and  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Web.ster  has  sent  them  down,  marked  with  its  impress,  to  posterity. 

But,  during  a  part  of  the  period  over  which  we  have  slightly 
passed,  he  was  again  in  public  life.  From  1823  to  1827,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  from  the  city  of  Boston,  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  congresses.  His  first  distinguished 
efibrt,  on  this  second  appearance  in  the  national  councils,  was  his 
"Greek  speech,"  in  which,  with  the  forecast  of  a  statesman,  he 
showed,  as  plainly  as  events  have  since  proved  it,  that  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  great  powers  in  Europe  from  the  congress  of  Paris, 
in  1814,  to  that  of  Laybach,  in  1821,  as  the  basis  on  which  to  main- 
tain the  peace  of  the  world,  mistook  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  would 
speedily  be  overturned  by  the  irresistible  power  of  popular  opinion. 
In  1824,  he  entered  fully  into  the  great  discussions  about  the  tariff; 
and  examined  the  doctrines  of  exchange,  and  the  balance  of  trade, 
with  an  ability  which  has  prevented  them  from  being  since,  what 
they  had  so  often  been  before,  subjects  of  crude  and  unsatisfactory 
controversy  in  both  houses  of  congress.  In  1825,  he  prepared  and 
carried  through  the  crimes  act,  which,  as  a  just  tribute  to  his  address 
and  exertions,  his  great  wisdom  and  patient  labor,  already  bears  his 
name ;  and,  in  the  same  session  of  congress,  he  defended,  as  he  bed 
defended  them  in  1816,  the  principles  involved  in  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  internal  improvements  by  the  general  government.  These; 
with  the  discussions  respecting  the  bill  for  enlarging  the  number  of 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  respecting  the 
Panama  mission,  were  the  more  prominent  subjects  on  which  Mr. 
Webster  exhibited  his  remarkable  powers  during  the  four  sessions 
in  which  he  represented  the  city  of  Boston  in  the  house  of 
representatives. 

In  1826,  he  was  reelected,  almost  unanimously,  to  represent  the 
same  district  yet  a  third  time ;  but,  before  he  had  taken  his  seat,  a 
vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  senate,  he  was  chosen,  without  any 
regular  opposition,  to  fill  it ;  an  honor,  which  was  again  conferred 
upon  liira  in  1833,  by  a  sort  of  general  consent  and  acclamation. 
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How  he  sustained  himself  as  a  senator,  is  known  to  the  whole 
country.  No  man  was  ever  found  able  to  intercept  from  him  the 
constant  regard  of  the  nation;  so  that,  whatever  he  said,  was  watched 
and  understood  throughout  the  borders  of  the  land,  almost  as  fomiliarly 
and  thoroughly  as  it  always  was  at  Washington.  The  speeches  he 
delivered  on  the  great  questions  of  the  tariff,  and  of  inteinal  improve- 
ments ;  his  admirable  defence  of  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  surviving 
officers  of  the  revolution;  his  report  on  the  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentatives ;  and  his  statesman-like  discussions  respecting  a  national 
bank;  are  known  to  all  who  know  anything  about  the  affairs  of  the 
country.  But,  though  the  eyes  of  all  were  always  thus  fastened 
on  him,  in  such  a  way,  that  nothing  relating  to  him,  can  have  escaped 
their  notice,  there  were  two  occasions,  when  he  attracted  a  kind  and 
degree  of  attention,  which,  as  it  is  rarely  given  to  any  man  in  any 
country,  is  so  much  the  more  honorable  whenever  it  is  obtained.  We 
refer  now,  of  course,  to  the  two  great  debates  of  1S30  and  1S33,  when 
he  overthrew  the  doctrine  of  nullification. 

An  attempt  to  put  a  construction  upon  the  constitution,  which  has 
resulted  in  these  doctrines,  can  be  traced  back  as  far  as  to  May,  1828, 
when  two  or  more  meetings,  of  the  South  Carolina  delegates,  were 
held  at  General  Hayne's  lodgings,  in  Washington;  and  to  the 
assembling  of  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  when,  on  the  19th  of  December,  a  document,  called  "  An 
Exposition  and  Protest,"  prepared,  as  is  understood,  by  Mr.  Calhoun, 
then  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  was  produced,  in  order  to 
exhibit  and  enforce  those  doctrines,  on  which  that  state  relied  for  suc- 
cess in  the  contest  into  which  she  was  then  entering.  In  January, 
1830,  in  the  confident  hope  of  obtaining  further  sanction  to  them,  they 
were  brought  forward  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  by  General 
Ilayne ;  though  the  resolution,  imder  color  of  which  they  were  thus 
produced,  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Mr.  Webstkr  was,  there- 
fore, in  a  measure,  taken  by  surprise ;  but  his  whole  life  had  been  a 
preparation  for  an  encounter  with  any  man,  who  should  assail  the  great 
principles  of  the  federal  constitution ;  and  his  speeches,  on  this  occasion, 
in  reply  to  General  Hayne,  though  called  from  him  almost  without 
premeditation,  are  the  result  of  principles  which  had  almost  grown  up 
with  him  from  his  youth,  and  were  now  developed  with  all  the  matured 
power  of  his  mind  and  strength. 

The  same  consequences,  or  consequences  even  more  honorable 
to  Mr.  Webster,  followed  the  attempt  made  in  the  winter  of  1833, 
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to  enforce  in  the  senate  the  same  unsound  doctrines ;  and  the  tumul- 
tuous and  unparliamentary  shout  of  applause  that  followed  his  great 
speech,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  which  burst  involuntarily  from  the 
hearts  of  the  multitude,  that  listened  to  him,  was  afterwards  echoed 
from  all  the  borders  of  the  land. 

The  remaining  part  of  Mr.  Webster's  history  is  little  more  than 
that  of  successive  triumphs  in  the  senate  and  at  the  bar,  by  the  power  of 
his  arguments  and  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  of  his  constant  en- 
lightenment of  the  public  mind,  leading  many  thousands  to  conclusions 
which  but  for  him  they  would  never  have  reached.  Fully  to  detail 
these  triumphs  would  fill  volumes,  instead  of  the  very  few  pages  to 
which  our  biographies  must  be  confined. 

In  the  recess  of  congress,  in  the  year  1833,  Mr.  Webster  made  a 
short  journey  to  the  Middle  States  and  the  West.  He  was  everywhere 
the  object  of  the  most  distinguished  and  respectful  attentions.  Public 
receptions  took  place  at  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg,  where,  under  the 
auspices  of  committees  of  the  highest  respectability,  he  addressed  im- 
mense assemblages  convened  without  distinction  of  party.  Invitations 
to  similar  meetings  reached  him  from  many  quarters,  which  he  was 
obliged  by  want  of  leisure  to  decline. 

The  period  from  the  elevation  of  General  Jackson  to  the  time  of 
General  Harrison,  was  filled  with  incidents  of  great  importance  in 
various  departments  of  the  government;  often  of  a  startling  character 
at  the  time,  and  not  less  frequently  exerting  a  permanent  influence  on 
the  condition  of  the  country.  It  may  be  stated  as  the  general  charac- 
teristic of  the  political  tendencies  of  this  period  that  there  was  a  de- 
cided weakening  of  respect  for  constitutional  restraint.  Vague  ideas  of 
executive  discretion  prevailed  on  the  one  hand  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  constitution,  and  of  popular  sovereignty  on  the  other,  as  represented 
by  a  president  elevated  to  office  by  overwhelming  majorities  of  the 
people.  In  the  midst  of  all,  Mr.  Webster  remained  calm,  firm  and 
powerful ;  and  contributed  perhaps  more  than  any  other  man,  to  con- 
duct the  vessel  of  the  state  into  a  peaceful  haven. 

In  the  spring  of  1839,  Mr.  Webster,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  making  a  hasty  tour  through  England,  Scotland 
and  France.  His  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to  the  agriculture 
of  England  and  Scotland ;  to  the  great  subjects  of  currency  and  ex- 
change; and  to  the  practical  effects  on  the  politics  of  Europe  of  the 
system  of  the  continental  alliance.  No  traveler  from  this  country  has 
ever  been  received  with  equal  attention  by  private  circles,  or  in  the 
very  highest  classes  of  English  society.     Courtesies  usually  paid  only 
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to  ambassadors  and  foreign  ministers  were  extended  to  him.  His  table 
was  covered  with  invitations  to  the  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry ; 
and  his  company  was  eagerly  sought  at  the  public  entertainments 
which  took  place  while  he  was  in  the  country.  Among  the  distinguished 
persons  with  whom  he  contracted  intimate  friendship,  the  late  Lord 
Ashburton  may  be  particularly  mentioned.  A  mutual  regard  of  more 
than  usual  warmth  arose  between  them.  This  circumstance  was  well 
understood  in  the  higher  circles  of  English  society,  and  when,  two 
years  later,  a  change  of  administration  in  both  countries  brought  the 
parties  to  which  they  were  respectively  attached  into  power,  the 
friendly  relations  well  known  to  exist  between  them,  were,  no  doubt, 
among  the  motives  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  Lord  Ashburton 
as  special  minister  to  the  United  States  to  settle  a  long  existing  and 
very  difficult  question. 

Mr.  Webster  remained  in  the  department  of  state  but  little  more 
than  two  years.  His  last  act  was  the  preparation  of  the  instructions 
of  Mr.  Gushing  who  had  been  appointed  commissioner  to  China.  Some 
of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  had  resigned  some  months  preceding, 
but  in  the  judgment  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  public  welfare  claimed 
his  services  till  the  period  when  he  resigned  his  office  into  the  hands 
of  President  Tyler,  and  retired  to  private  life.  In  1845  he  was  elected 
to  resume  his  seat  in  the  senate,  where  he  remained  till  called  by 
President  Fillmore  again  to  occupy  the  department  of  state. 

In  the  spring  of  1850,  the  decease  of  Mr.  Calhoun  took  place  at 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Webster,  when  speaking  in  the  senate  on  the 
mournful  event,  bore  testimony,  in  cordial  and  affecting  terms,  to  the 
uninterrupted  friendly  relations  in  which  they  had  always  stood.  He 
regarded  Mr.  Calhoun  as  decidedly  the  ablest  of  the  public  men  to 
whom  he  had  been  opposed  in  the  course  of  his  political  life.  These 
kindly  feelings  were  known  to  be  fully  reciprocated  by  Mr.  Calhoun. 
He  declared  on  his  death-bed,  that  of  all  the  public  men  of  the  day, 
there  was  no  one  whose  political  course  had  been  more  strongly 
marked  by  a  strict  regard  to  truth  and  honor  than  Mr.  Webster's. 
Indeed  of  all  the  highly  eminent  public  men  of  the  day,  these  gentle- 
men made  the  least  use  of  the  favorite  weapon  of  ordinary  politicians, — 
personality  towards  opponents. 

If  it  w^ere  allowable  to  specify  one  speech  rather  than  another  which 
has  shown  the  high  powers  of  mind,  and  the  clear  views  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster on  moral  questions,  we  would  refer  to  his  mighty  effort  in  the 
supreme  court  at  Washington,  in  1844,  on  the  Girard  bequest.  This 
gentleman  bequeathed  the  greater  part  of  his  estate  to  the  city  of 
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Philadelphia  for  the  foundation  of  a  college  for  orphans,  and  the  case 
was  argued  by  Mr.  Webster  for  the  heirs  at  law.  One  of  the  grounds 
on  which  the  bequest  was  impeached  by  them  was  the  exclusion  by 
the  will  of  all  ecclesiastics,  missionaries,  or  ministers,  of  whatever  sect, 
from  all  offices  in  the  college,  and  even  from  admission  within  the 
premises  as  visitors.  So  impressive  was  Mr.  Webster's  argument 
•  upon  the  importance  of  making  provision  for  religious  instruction  in  all 
institutions  for  education,  that  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Washington 
belonging  to  different  religious  denominations  was  held,  at  which  a 
resolution  was  passed,  expressing  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  meet- 
ino;  of  the  sjreat  value  of  Mr.  Webster's  arg-ument,  "in  demonstrating 
the  vital  importance  of  Christianity  to  the  success  of  our  free  institu- 
tions, and  that  the  o-eneral  diffusion  of  that  argument  amono-  the 
people  of  the  United  States  is  a  matter  of  deep  public  interest."  Many 
thousand  copies  of  this  masterly  argument  have  since  been  circulated. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  by  a  recent  biographer  of  Mr.  Webster, 
that  "the  key  to  his  whole  political  course  is  the  belief  that  when  the 
Union  is  dissolved,  the  internal  peace,  the  vigorous  growth,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  states,  and  the  welfare  of  tlieir  inhabitants,  are 
blighted  forever ;  and  that,  while  the  Union  endures,  all  else  of  trial 
■^  and  calamity  which  can  befal  a  nation  may  be  remedied  or  borne.  So 
believing,  he  has  pursued  a  course  which  has  earned  for  him  an  honored 
name  among  those  who  have  discharged  the  duty  of  good  citizens  with 
the  most  distinguished  ability,  zeal  and  benefit  to  the  country.  In  the 
relations  of  civilized  life,  there  is  no  higher  service  which  man  can 
render  to  man,  than  thus  to  preserve  a  wise  constitution  of  government 
in  healthful  action." 

No  man  can  fairly  review  the  history  of  Daniel  Webster  without 
admiring  the  character  of  our  free  institutions,  and  exulting  in  their 
tendency.  In  other  lands,  and  under  any  other  government,  his 
extraordinary  powers  could  not  have  been  so  fully  developed.  We 
are  aware  that  this  might  be  said  in  connection  with  the  majority  of 
our  eminent  men;  but  no  man  illustrates  the  fact  more  clearly  than, 
Mr.  Webster.  From  the  days  when,  amidst  the  fastnesses  of  nature, 
his  young  feet  trod  with  difficulty  the  path  to  the  common  school 
house,  whore  his  earliest  aspirations  were  nurtured,  and  he  was  first 
blest  with  a  glimpse  of  the  wisdom  by  which  his  course  should  be 
directed,  to  the  moment  when  he  came  forth  from  the  senate  chamber, 
conscious  that  he  had  overthrown  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  and 
contended  successfully  for  the  union  of  the  states  ;  or  rather  to  a  still 
later  period  ■«  hen  the  danger  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  was  even 
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greater,  and  when  for  its  preservation  he  risked  the  esteem  of  many  of 
his  friends,  it  is  clear  that  he  rested  on  his  own  distinct  views  of  right 
for  success.  And  it  is  equally  clear,  that  in  all  he  ever  did,  he  acted  on 
his  full  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of  our  constitution,  and  has  shown 
the  highest  development  and  proudest  exercise  of  his  mighty  talents  to 
maintain  our  Union  unbroken  and  cordial. 

In  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  and  at  the  period  when  the  continuance 
of  his  services  to  the  country  seemed  most  desirable,  Mr.  Webster 
was  overtaken  with  his  last  sickness.  During  the  autumns  of  many 
years  he  had  suffered  from  chronic  disease,  and  being  in  his  seventy- 
first  year,  apprehensions  might  well  have  been  entertained  of  the 
result,  when  in  September  of  1852,  his  appearance  indicated  languor 
and  suffering;.     As   long:  as   he  could,  he   remained  in   his  office   at 
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Washington,  and  then  retired  to  Marshfield,  fully  expecting  that  a 
few  weeks'  rest  would  enable  him  to  return  with  renewed  energy  to 
labor ;  indeed  not  a  few  of  his  friends  were  disposed  to  nominate  him 
for  the  next  presidency ;  but  all  hopes  were  soon  disappointed,  and  it 
was  announced  to  an  anxious  nation  that  they  must  prepare  to  lose  an 
illustrious  favorite. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  October  23,  bis  physicians  deemed  it 
their  duty  to  inform  him  that  his  last  hour  was  fast  approaching;  he 
received  the  intelligence  with  composure,  and  then  requested  that  the 
female  members  of  his  family  should  be  called  into  his  room ;  and  calling 
each  by  name,  he  gave  them  characteristic  words  of  counsel  and  con- 
solation, and  took  a  solemn  and  affectionate  farewell.  He  then 
requested  the  presence  of  the  male  members  of  his  family,  and  of  his 
personal  friends  who  were  in  his  house,  and  addressing  each  of  them 
also  by  name,  he  referred  to  his  past  relations  with  them  respectively, 
and  one  by  one  bade  them  an  affectionate  adieu.  After  they  left  the 
room,  he  expressed  a  desire  that  they  should  all  remain  near  his 
chamber,  and  recalling  Mr.  Peter  Harvey,  he  addressed  him  as  he 
approached  the  bedside — "Harvey,  I  am  not  so  sick  but  that  I  know 
you;  I  am  well  enough  to  love  you,  and  well  enough  to  call  down  the 
richest  of  Heaven's  blessings  upon  you  and  yours.  Harvey,  don't 
leave  me  till  I  am  dead — don't  leave  Marshfield  till  I  am  a  dead  man." 
Then,  as  if  speaking  to  himself,  he  said, — "On  the  twenty-fourth  of 
October,  all  that  is  mortal  of  Daniel  Webster  will  be  no  more." 

Very  shortly  after  this  he  engaged  in  fervent  prayer,  in  a  voice  per- 
fectly natural,  and  scarcely  less  strong  and  full  than  when  in  health, 
concluding  by  a  solemn  utterance  of  the  words, — "Heavenly  Father, 
forgive  my  sins,  and  receive  me  to  thyself,  through  Christ  Jesus."    He 
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then  turned  to  his  medical  attendants,  and  inquired  at  what  hour  or 
moment  he  might  expect  his  dissolution.  He  was  informed  that  nothing 
more  could  be  done  for  him  than  occasionally  administering  to  him 
sedatives,  and  that  death  might  ensue  in  two  or  three  hours,  but  that 
the  time  could  not  be  definitely  calculated.  "  Then,"  he  replied,  "  I 
suppose  I  must  lie  here  quietly  until  it  comes.     May  it  come  soon." 

During  the  evening  Dr.  Jeffries  offered  him  something,  expressing 
the  hope  that  it  might  give  him  ease.  "  Something  more,  doctor," 
said  he,  "more,  I  want  restoration."  At  ten  o'clock  he  was  sensibly 
weaker,  but  perfectly  conscious.  Soon  after,  he  repeated  somewhat 
indistinctly  the  words,  "  Poet,  poetry, — Gray,  Gray."  Mr.  Fletcher 
Webster,  his  only  surviving  son,  repeated  the  first  line  of  the  eligy, 
"  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day."  "  That's  it,  that's  it," 
said  Mr.  Webster,  and  the  book  was  found  and  some  stanzas  read 
which  seemed  to  give  him  much  jileasure. 

From  twelve  o'clock  till  two,  there  was  much  restlessness,  but  his 
physicians  were  confident  that  there  was  no  actual  pain.  A  faintness 
occurred,  which  led  him  to  think  that  death  was  upon  him,  and  he 
expressed  the  hope  that  his  mind  would  remain  unclouded  to  the  last. 
He  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  the  process  of  dying,  when  Dr.  Jeffries 
repeated  the  verse,  "Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil ;  for  thou  art  with  me ;  thy  rod  and  thy 
staff,  they  comfort  me."  "  Yes,"  said  he,  quickly,  "  the  fact,  the  fact. 
That  is  what  I  want — thy  rod,  thy  rod — thy  staff,  thy  staff."  At 
twenty-two  minutes  before  three  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
October  24,  1852,  Daniel  Webster  expired.  To  the  last  moment 
his  intellect  was  vigorous,  his  mind  clear,  and  his  will  strong.  The 
inward  man  triumphed  to  the  last  over  the  outward. 

It  will  be  long  before  we  shall  look  upon  his  equal.  Warriors  have 
led  armies  to  victory ;  but  Mr.  Webster  led  this  Union  into  an  equality 
of  moral  power  and  influence  with  the  proudest  nations  of  the  earth. 
He  has  shown  us  that  perseverance  in  the  maintenance  of  all  that  is 
peculiar  to  us  as  a  nation  can  alone  give  us  a  continually  rising  rank 
among  the  governments  of  the  world.  His  career  was  one  of  constant 
patriotism,  and  his  country,  in  life  and  death,  showed  him  every 
possible  mark  of  respect.  His  memory  shall  always  be  precious,  for  he 
merited  all  the  honors  he  received. 
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The  subject  of  tbis  memoir  was  the  eldest  son  of  Abraham  Van  Buren, 
an  upright  and  intelligent  citizen  of  the  state  of  New  York,  whose 
ancestors  were  among  the  most  respectable  of  those  emigrants  from 
Holland,  who  established  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  in 
the  earliest  period  of  cur  colonial  history.  His  mother,  Maria  Goes,  a 
woman  of  excellent  sense  and  pleasing  manners,  was  also  of  Dutch 
descent.  They  died  at  advanced  ages,  the  former  in  1814,  the  latter 
in  ISIS,  having  lived  to  witness  and  enjoy  the  prosperity  and  well 
merited  reputation  of  their  son,  not  less  distinguished  by  the  unabated 
warmth  of  his  personal  affections,  than  bjMhe  public  lienors  he  had 
already  received. 

Martin  Van  Burkn  was  born  at  Kindcrliook-,  in  the  county  of 
Columbia,  and  state  of  New  York,  on  the  fifth  of  December,  1782. 
In  early  boyhood,  he  displayed  endowments  so  superior,  that  his 
father  resolved  to  educate  him  for  the  law.  a  science  for  which  he 
evinced  both  fitness  and  predilection.  After  obtaining  the  best  course 
of  instruction  which  the  schools  of  the  neighborhood  aflbrded,  he 
entered,  in  1797,  the  oflrce  of  Francis  Sylvester,  a  lawyer  of  Kinder- 
hook,  and  a  man  of  estimable  private  character.  Aspiring,  from  the 
first,  to  distinction,  his  legal  studies  were  piu'sued  with  great  zeal ;  he 
was  early  aware  of  the  competition  with  able  men  in  which  he  would 
be  involved ;  and  having  nothing  to  hope  from  patronage  or  connec- 
tions, he  resolved  to  neglect  no  personal  exertion  that  might  pro- 
mise future  success.  He  remained  with  Mr.  Sylvester  nearly  six 
years.  Although  his  time,  during  this  period,  was  chiefly  engaged 
by  his  studies,  and  by  the  other  duties  of  a  law  student,  yet,  as  he 
grew  up,  he  could  not  fail  to  become  interested  in  the  exciting  polit- 
ical events  which  marked  the  close  of  the  last  century.  His  father, 
who  had  been  actively  devoted  to  the  American  cause  dm-ing  the 
revolution,  had  espoused  the  principles  of  the  democratic  party  on  the 
formation  of  the  national  government,  and  was  among  the  earliest 
supporters  of  Mr.  .Jefferson  when  he  became  its   leader.    His   son 
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early  adopted  die  same  sentiments;  and  though  the  gentleman  with 
whom  he  was  studying,  and  most  of  his  youthful  associates,  belonged 
to  the  opposite  party,  then  in  the  ascendant,  yet  lie  steadily  maintained 
his  opinions,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  addresses  at  public 
meetings,  and  by  other  efforts,  as  a  champion  in  their  defence.  Tliis 
course  secured  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  neighboring  democracy', 
and  while  yet  young  in  years,  he  took  a  part  in  the  contests  of  tlie 
day,  as  active  and  ethcient  ns  that  of  veteraji  politicians.  He  per- 
ceived that  the  chffercnces  of  opinion  then  agitating  the  country,  were 
not  merely  ideal,  and  that  the  distinctions  of  party  were  something 
more  than  those  of  faction  or  ambition  ;  tliat  under  such  circum- 
stances, every  one  who  felt  an  interest  in  public  events,  must  adopt 
the  views  of  one  or  the  other,  and  that  it  became  a  duty  to  sustain 
those  whicii  the  honest  reflections  of  each  individual  tauglit  him  to 
consider  best  calculated  to  enforce  the  constitution,  and  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  country.  The  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  holding  similar  sentiments,  and  the  reputation  for  talent  he  had 
already  acquired,  were  evinced  by  his  being  selected,  when  only 
eighteen,  as  a  representative  in  a  republican  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  the  counties  of  Rensselaer  and  Columbia.  From  that 
time  his  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  country  was  never  inter- 
mitted. 

Towards  the  close  of  1802,  and  with  a  view  to  his  approaching 
admission  to  tlie  bar,  he  went  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  completed 
his  studies  in  the  office  of  WiliiamP.  Van  Ness,  then  an  able  lawyer 
tliere,  and  afterwards  the  district  judge  of  the  United  States  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York.  In  November,  1802,  he  received  his 
license  to  practise  as  an  attorney  of  the  supreme  court,  and  immedi- 
ately returned  to  Kinderhook,  wdiere  he  commenced  professional 
business.  At  the  succeeding  term  of  the  county  courts,  he  was 
admitted  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor,  and  thus  enrolled  among  the 
members  of  the  Columbia  bar,  then  and  afterwards  exceedingly  distin- 
£>-uished  in  the  professional  history  of  the  state.  About  the  same  time 
he  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  elector,  and  acting  in  common  with 
the  great  body  of  the  democratic  party,  supported  jMorgan  Lewis  as 
governor  of  New  York,  in  opposition  to  Aaron  Burr.  From  this 
time  till  February,  1807,  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  an 
nd\^ocate,  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  county  courts,  but  at  that 
period,  the  requisite  term  having  expired,  he  was  admitted  as  a  coun- 
sellor of  the  supreme  court.  The  field  of  exertion  was  now  fairly 
opened  to  him.     It  was  one  where  he  could  win  no  lionor  without 
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constant  industry  and  high  talent.  He  found  men  of  distinguislied 
ability  practising  at  the  same  bar.  To  the  natural  opposition  of  profes- 
sional rivalry  was  added  that  of  politics,  the  able  lawyers  in  his  vicinity 
being  also  formidable  political  adversaries.  The  confiict  rapidly  con- 
firmed the  powers  of  the  youthful  barrister ;  and  his  forensic  talent, 
skill,  and  success  soon  equalled  those  with  which  he  was  called  on  to_ 
contend.  In  1808,  he  was  first  appointed  to  a  public  office,  that  of 
surrogate  of  Columbia  county,  which  he  held  for  several  years.  In 
1809,  the  increase  of  his  business  induced  hiin  to  remove  to  Hudson, 
the  capital  of  the  county,  which  continued  to  be  his  place  of  residence 
during  the  next  six  years. 

As  the  professional  reputation  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  became  more 
extended,  his  influence  and  activity  in  public  affairs  were  not  dimi- 
nished. From  the  commencement  of  his  career,  and  for  many  years 
after  his  removal  to  Hudson,  his  political  friends  were  in  the  minority 
of  his  own  county ;  but  this  only  served  to  augment  his  exertions,  and 
to  confirm  his  sentiments,  especially  during  the  times  of  high  excite- 
ment which  preceded  the  declaration  of  war  with  Great  Britain.  He 
had  always  been  among  those  who  labored  to  awaken,  in  our  councils, 
a  spirit  of  resistance  towards  the  invaders  of  our  neutral  rig-hts,  and  as 
the  crisis  approached,  his  position  enabled  him  to  do  so  with  great 
efficiency.  In  1812,  he  was  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years  to  the 
senate  of  New  York,  in  which  body  he  took  his  seat  in  the  following 
November.  He  at  once  promoted  and  supported  every  measure,  cal- 
culated to  aid  or  strengthen  the  general  government,  in  carrying  on  the 
war.  In  the  spring  of  1813,  he  wrote  an  address  to  the  electors  of  the 
state,  issued  by  the  republican  members  of  the  legislature,  in  which 
he  enforced  with  energy  and  eloquence,  as  well  as  with  effect,  the  duty 
of  sustaining  the  administration  with  all  the  influence  and  resources 
of  the  state.  During  the  subsequent  session,  his  task  became  more 
arduous.  The  federal  party  had  a  majority  in  the  house  of  assembly, 
though  the  friends  of  the  administration  continued  to  prevail  in  the 
senate.  In  the  animated  discussions  to  which  this  necessarily  led,  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  a  principal  speaker  on  the  floor  of  the  senate,  and  at 
the  public  conferences  sometimes  held  by  the  two  bodies.  On  all 
these  occasions  he  highly  distinguished  himself,  both  by  the  eloquence 
of  his  speeches,  and  the  readiness  and  dexterity  he  displayed  in  de- 
bates, eagerly  listened  to  by  much  excited  audiences.  In  every  mea- 
sure that  was  devised,  in  the  bills  brought  forward,  in  the  state  papers 
issued,  his  untiring  industry,  clear  intellect,  and  steady  purpose  were 
strikingly  and  successfully  developed. 
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In  the  year  1814,  the  political  friends  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren  regained 
tlieir  ascendency  in  the  house  of  assembly,  and  his  efforts  were  con- 
sequently attended  with  more  success.  During  a  special  session, 
convened  in  the  autumn  by  Governor  Tompkins,  he  took  the  lead 
in  debate,  and  brought  ibrward  measures  of  a  very  decided  charac- 
ter. Of  these,  the  most  prominent,  as  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
energetic  ever  adopted  in  this  country,  was  a  law,  framed  with  refer- 
ence to  property  as  well  as  persons,  for  raising  immediately,  tln'ough 
the  agency  of  classes,  twelve  thousand  men,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  general  government.  This  he  introduced  and  carried  against 
the  most  strenuous  opposition.  He  so  arranged  the  details  as  to  avoid 
many  of  the  obnoxious  features  of  the  militia  law,  and  to  place  on  the 
wealth  of  the  state  a  due  share  of  the  burden  of  its  defence.  The 
strong  measures  of  the  session  having  been  objected  to,  in  the  council 
of  revision,  by  Chancellor  Kent,  their  validity  and  merits  were  after- 
wards discussed  in  the  newspapers,  and  several  essays  of  great  ability 
were  written  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  reply  to  a  series  attributed  to  the 
chancellor  himself.  At  the  ensuing  session,  which  commenced  in 
.Tanuary,  1S15,  he  again  took  the  lead  in  support  of  the  war,  and  was 
actually  engaged,  as  the  chairman  of  a  committee,  in  framing  addi- 
tional measures  for  that  end,  when  the  express  bringing  the  news  of 
peace  reached  Albany. 

His  ability  and  reputation,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  politician,  now 
deservedly  indicated  him  for  the  office  of  attorney-general  of  the 
state,  and  to  that  he  was  accordingly  appointed,  iir  February  1S15. 
He  was  also  chosen,  about  the  same  time,  one  of  the  regents  of  the 
university,  and  soon  after  removed  his  residence  to  Albany.  Though 
the  labors  of  his  profession  were  thus  increased,  he  did  not  retire  from 
the  senate.  Reelected  to  that  body  in  1816,  he  continued  to  be  found, 
for  the  four  succeeding  years,  among  the  supporters  of  every  measure 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  state.  He  was  especially  a  leading 
advocate  of  the  great  system  of  internal  improvement,  which  was  com- 
menced about  that  time,  and  has  since,  by  its  success,  conferred  so 
much  honor  and  advantage  on  the  people  of  New  York.  The  actual 
foundation  of  that  system  was  laid  by  the  passage  of  two  laws,  the 
one  in  1816,  the  other  in  1817 ;  the  former  authorizing  preparatory 
surveys,  and  the  latter  providing  for  the  construction  of  the  canals. 
Serious  diversity  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  existed  among  men  of  all 
parties.  Most  of  the  political  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  then 
constituted  a  majority  in  the  senate,  were  veiy  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
measure  ;  and  as  his  influence  with  tliem  was  great,  the  deepest  inter- 
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est  was  felt  in  regard  to  his  own  conduct.  It  was  at  once  prompt  and 
most  efficient;  and  the  uniform  aid  which  those  important  public 
works  have  received  at  his  liands,  is  v/ell  known  and  justly  appreciated 
by  his  fellow-citizens.  A  political  opponent'  has  given  the  following 
account  of  his  course,  relative  to  the  two  laws  in  question.  "  The  bill 
(of  1816)  was  taken  up  in  committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  16th  (ot 
April),  on  motion  of  Mr.  Van  Vechten.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
it  was  amended,  by  striking  out  all  those  parts  which  went  to  autho- 
rize the  commencement  of  the  work,  and  making  it  altogether  pre- 
parator)'-,  by  directing  the  procurement  of  more  accurate  surveys  and 
estimates.  The  reasons  for  this  course  were  stated  by  Mr.  Van  Buren 
at  considerable  length.  '  It  being  evident,'  he  said,  '  to  his  mind,  that 
the  legislature  did  not  possess  sufficient  information  to  justify  the 
passage  of  a  law,  authorizing  the  commencement  of  the  work,  and 
apprehending  that  the  measure  might  be  prejudiced  in  the  public  mind 
by  inconsiderate  legislation,  he  believed  this  to  be  tlie  safer  course.' 
His  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  twenty  to  nine."  It  may 
here  be  remarked  that  almost  all  the  western  members,  the  most  zeal- 
ous advocates  of  the  measure,  ultimately  yielded  their  assent  to  these 
views.  Passmg  to  the  bill  of  1S17,  tlie  writer  adds,  "  On  the  14th,  the 
discussion  was  resumed,  when  Mr.  Elmendorf,  of  Ulster,  and  Mr.  P.  R. 
Livingston,  of  Dutchess,  successively  spoke  at  length  in  opposition.' 
Mr.  Tibbits  made  a  very  sound  and  judicious  reply,  and  was  Ibllowed 
by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  also  in  favor  of  the  bill.  This  was  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  great  speech  of  the  session,  and  it  was  indeed  a  masterly 
elibrt.  I  took  notes  of  the  whole  debate  at  the  time  ;  hut  being  then 
young  in  the  business  of  reporting,  and  tliis  being  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  attempted  to  follow  Mr.  Van  Buren,  whose  utterance  is  too  rapid 
for  an  unpractised  pen,  and  whose  manner  was  on  that  occasion  too 
interesting  to  allow  a  reporter  to  keep  his  eyes  upon  his  paper,  my 
ctlbrt  was  little  more  than- a  failure.  *  *  AVhen  Mr.  Van  Buren 
resumed  his  seat,  Mr.  Clinton,  who  liad  been  an  attentive  listener  in  the 
senate  chamber,  breaking  through  that  reserve  which  political  divisions 
had  created,  approached  him,  and  expressed  his  thanks  for  liis  exer- 
tions, in  the  most  flattering  manner.  *  *  In  the  course  of  this  day's 
sitting  a  very  important  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  with 
success.  The  bill,  as  it  passed  the  assembly,  authorized  the  loans  to 
be  made  on  the  canal  fund  only  ;  and  that  was  the  best  form  in  which 
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it  could,  in  the  first  instance,  be  passed  in  that  body.  The  vital  im- 
portance o-f  extending  the  security,  was  at  that  time  fully  appreciated 
by  the  friends  of  the  canal,  and  has  been  amply  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience. The  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  sixteen  to  eleven. 
The  result  was  that  the  bill  was  successfully  carried  through  both 
houses,  in  the  course  of  the  evening  session  of  the  same  day,  and 
sent  to  the  council  of  revision.  It  became  a  law  on  the  following 
day,  viz.  the  15th  day  of  April.  Under  this  act  the  first  meeting  of 
the  comnfissioners,  to  receive  proposals  and  make  contracts,  prepara- 
tory to  the  actual  commencement  of  the  work,  was  lield  at  Utica,  on 
the-Sdof  July,  1817." 

Continuing  to  act  uniformly  with  his  political  associates  of  the 
republican  party,  and  sustaining  with  ability,  certainly  not  surpassed  if 
equalled  by  any  of  his  coadjutors,  the  particular  views  which  they 
deemed  most  conducive  to  the  public  interest,  Mr.  Van  Buren  had 
now  become  their  acknowledged  leader,  as  he  ^^^ls  decidedly  among 
the  first  in  their  confidence  and  affections.  In  the  revolutions  of  party 
politics,  one  so  distinguished  could  not  avoid  some  reverses ;  and  those 
with  whom  he  acted  having,  in  the  year  1819,  lost  the  control  of  the 
appointing  power,  he  was  removed  from  the  oflice  of  attorney-general. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  was  summoned  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens to  a  station  of  higher  interest.  He  had,  for  some  time,  M'armly 
advocated  a  convention  for  amending  the  state  constitution,  which  he 
considered  defective  in  many  particulars.  A  law  for  the  convocation 
of  one  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  and  it  assembled  at  the  capital 
in  the  year  1821.  Mr.  Van  Buren  though  a  resident  of  Albany,  was, 
unexpectedly  to  himself,  returned  as  a  member  by  the  electors  of 
Otsego  county,  and  took  his  seat  as  their  representative.  His  speeches 
in  the  convention  are  evidences  at  once  of  his  ability,  and  of  the 
soundness,  moderation,  and  justice  which  characterized  his  opinions 
on  the  various  principles  of  government  brought  into  elaborate  discus- 
sion. He  resisted  every  measure  of  which  he  believed  the  operation 
would  be  personal  or  partial,  even  when  it  emanated  from  his  own 
political  associates  ;  while  he  labored  to  infuse  into  the  new  constitu- 
tion a  broader  republican  spirit,  he  anxiously  endeavored  so  to  temper 
it,  that  the  just  balance  of  influence,  responsibility,  and  power  might 
be  always  preserved  ;  and  the  people  of  New  York  certainly  owe  to 
him,  in  no  small  decree,  a  system  of  government,  doubtless  among  the 
best  that  has  been  formed  in  any  of  the  states  of  our  union. 

From  tills  convention,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  called  to  represent  liis 

native  state,,  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States.     To  that  bonorablo 
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office  he  was  elected,  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  in  the  same 
year.  In  December,  1821,  he  took  his  seat  there  as  the  colleague  of 
Rufiis  King,  a  statesman  with  whom  indeed  he  differed  on  many  ques- 
tions of  fundamental  policy,  but  to  whose  high  talents  no  one  more 
willingly  did  justice,  as  certainly  no  one  was  better  able  to  appreciate  or 
to  cope  with  them.  He  continued  in  the  senate  more  than  seven  years 
being  reelected  on  the  expiration  of  his  first  term,  and  in  that  enlarged 
field  displayed  the  same  abilities,  and  soon  acquired  the  same  elevated 
rank,  which  he  liad  maintained  in  the  more  lirnited  splicre  afforded  by 
the  councils  of  his  own  state.  In  the  discussion  of  all  great  questions 
of  public  policy,  his  opinions  were  promptly  and  ably  expressed.  Tlie 
consistency  and  decision  which  had  early  secured  the  confidence  of  his 
friends,  still  distinguished  him.  Several  subjects  occurred  whicli 
strongly  agitated  the  public  mind,  and  certainly  affected  in  no  small 
de<,a"ee  the  interests  and  feelings  of  various  portions  of  the  American 
people  ;  on  each  of  these  the  views  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  were  candidly 
and  eloquendy  given,  and  although  they  who  ditl'ered  with  hinr  may 
dispute  their  correctness,  they  were  approved  by  the  great  mass  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  always  acted  on  political  questions,  and 
wliose  political  principles  had  in  general  coincided  with  his  own. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  discussions,  involving  principles  of  policy, 
was  diat  relative  to  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures,  by  im- 
posing high  duties  on  foreign  mercliandise.  On  this,  his  views  were 
stated  without  reserve,  and  sustained  in  many  able  speeches.  He 
held  the  establishment  of  commercial  regulations,  with  a  view  to  the 
encouragement  of  our  own  productions,  to  be  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  congress  :  but  while  he  entertained  that  opinion,  he  was 
always  opposed  to  such  an  exercise  of  the  power,  as  might  produce 
an  oppressive  inequality  upon  any  portion  of  our  citizens,  or  be  of 
advantage  to  one  section  of  the  union,  at  the  expense  of  another ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  asserted  it  was  the  sacred  duty  of  those  who  adminis- 
tered the  government,  so  to  direct  its  operations  as  to  distribute  equally 
its  burdens  and  blessings  among  the  several  states  and  the  people. 
These  wise  and  liberal  sentiments  were  made,  not  mifrequently,  topics 
of  accusation  in  liis  own  state ;  but  while  he  always  gave  his  vote 
according  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  wishes  and  instructions  of  his 
constituents,  liolding  that  to  be  a  cardinal  duty  of  a  representative,  yet 
he  never  ceased  to  urge  conciliation  and  forbearance,  with  all  the  in- 
fluence he  derived  from  public  confidence.  In  addition  to  his  speeches 
in  the  senate,  he  communicated  his  sentiments  at  large  to  the  people, 
in  a  masterly  address,  delivered  at  a  public  meeting  in  Albany,  in  1S27'. 
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He  was  early  sensible  how  much  the  preservation  of  our  union 
depended  upon  the  exercise  of  a  wise  discretion  on  this  point.;  he  saw 
the  mischief  of  excessive  revenue  on  one  hand,  and  the  benefits  of  a 
strict  economy  on  the  other  ;  and  he  endeavored  to  bring  about  that 
dispassionate  consideration,  especiahy  in  his  own  state,  which  would 
attbrd  the  best  guaranty  for  the  interests  of  all.  Undoubtedly  his  con- 
duct greatly  contributed  to  produce  a  state  of  feeling  which  has  since 
led  to  the  most  fortunate  results. 

The  constitutional  right  of  congress  to  appropriate  money,  for  llie 
construction  of  improvements  in  the  separate  states,  had  been  seriously 
questioned  before  Mr.  Van  Buren  became  a  senator  ;  but  by  degrees 
the  practice  had  increased,  and  with  its  increase  became  a  subject  of 
more  controversy  and  importance.  Strongly  admiring,  and  desirous 
to  aid  these  works,  as  he  had  evinced  by  sustaining  the  noble  efforts 
of  his  own  state,  he  was  willing  to  encourage  all  such  as  he  deemed 
to  be  within  the  sphere  of  the  general  government ;  hut  he  believed 
that  it  was  neither  according  to  the  intent  of  the  constitution,  nor 
wise  in  policy,  to  interfere  where  the  power  and  resources  of  the  states 
themselves  could  be  legally  exercised. 

In  addition  to  questions  such  as  these,  Mr.  Van  Buren  devoted 
himself  specially  to  many  subjects,  which,  if  they  involved  less  of 
apparent  and  immediate  consequence,  were  yet  of  deep  and  lasting 
interest.  When  in  the  legislature  of  New  York,  he  had  proposed  a 
bill  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt,  except  in  cases  of  fraud,  malicioiis 
injury,  or  gross  breaches  of  trust ;  and  these  efforts  he  renewed  for 
several  successive  years,  till  at  last  a  change  of  sentiment  favorable  to 
so  wise  and  benevolent  a  system  was  created.  "When  transferred  to 
the  senate  of  the  United  States,  he  distingttished  himself  by  his  eager 
cooperation  with  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson,  then  a  senator  from 
Kentucky,  in  endeavoring  to  eflace  from  the  national  code  the  same 
provision,  and  his  remarks  on  the  subject  were  full  of  ability  and 
eloquence.  In  behalf  of  the  surviving  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  he 
exerted  himself  with  even  more  than  his  usual  zeal.  He  spared  no  efl'ort 
to  obtain  the  favorable  decision  of  congress  upon  a  bill  introduced  on 
their  behalf,  by  a  committee  of  which  he  was  a  member.  One  of  his 
speeches,  which  has  been  reported  at  large,  is  among  the  most  eloquent 
as  well  as  the  most  conclusive  ever  called  forth  by  that  interesting 
subject  from  the  lips  of  genius  or  the  heart  of  patriot  gratitude. 

After  a  career,  of  somewhat  less  than  eight  years,  thus  eminently 
distinguished,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  recalled  by  the  citizens  of  New 
York  to  his  own  state.     Having  been  elected  governor,  he  resiijned 
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his  place  in  the  senate,  and  on  the  first  of  Janiiavy,  ]  S29,  entered  upon 
that  office.  His  administration  was  short,  but  it  was  marked  by  a 
successful  eflbrt  to  introduce  salutaiy  provisions  for  the  independence 
and  security  of  elections ;  and  still  more  by  at  least  one  measure, 
among-  the  most  striking  and  important  in  the  financial  history  of  the 
United  States.  Every  one  had  become  alarmed  at  the  evident  inse- 
curity of  many  of  the  banking  institutions  of  the  state,  arising  some- 
times from  fraud,  sometimes  from  imprudence,  sometimes  perhaps  from 
misfortune,  but  always  most  injurious  to  the  community.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  governor  vfas  to  discover  and  recommend  a  remedy 
for  this;  and  he  suggested,  in  a  message  to  the  legislature,  the  principal 
provisions  and  outline  of  a  system,  establishing  a  safety  fund,  which 
was  afterwards  can-ied  into  operation,  and,  thus  far  at  least,  as  will 
probably  be  admitted  even  by  political  opponents,  with  singular  benefit 
to  those  for  whose  security  it  was  devised. 

He  did  not  however  remain  in  office  to  witness  this  result,  nor  that 
of  the  other  measures  of  public  lUility  which  he  contemplated  and 
proposed.  When  General  Jackson  became  president  of  the  United 
States,  he  immediately  nommated  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  the  first  place 
iu  his  administration,  as  secretary  of  state.  This  office  he  accepted; 
and  resigned  that  of  governor.  A  large  portion  of  each  branch 
of  the  legislature  of  New  York,  consisted  at  the  time  of  his  political 
opponents;  yet  such  had  been  his  uprightness  and  ability, that  resolu 
tions  expressing  the  highest  respect  for  his  virtues  and  talents,  and 
tendering  him,  in  warm  and  affectionate  terms,  the  good  wishes  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  were  in  both  unanimously  passed. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  repaired  to  Washington,  and  on  the  twelfth  of 
March,  1829,  commenced  the  discharge  of  his  new  duties,  as  secretaiy 
of  state,  under  circumstances,  in  one  respect  at  least,  less  favorable  to 
their  successful  prosecution,  than  any  of  his  distinguished  predecessors. 
Mr.  Clay  succeeded  and  served  under  Mr.  Adams,  who  had  himself 
been  eight  years  at  the  head  of  the  department.  Mr.  Adams  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  Mr.  Monroe,  who  had  occupied  the  place  under 
Mr.  Madison.  The  latter  had  himself  performed  the  duties  for  eight 
years  under  Mr.  Jefferson.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Van  Buren  entered 
an  administration  of  which  no  member  had  ever  occupied  a  place  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  and  served  under  a  president 
who  was  in  the  same  situation.  The  advantages  of  commencing  the 
discharge  of  official  duty  so  important,  under  the  direction  of  those 
to  whom  it  had  been  rendered  familiar  by  experience,  must  be  evident. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  received  no  aid  of  this  kind.     He  had  to  possess 
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himself  of  tliat  minute  acquaintance  with  the  actual  condition  of  our 
foreign  affairs,  which  is  indispensable  to  a  correct  management  of  the 
department,  by  a  laborious  examination  of  its  archives  ;  and,  once  be- 
come master  of  these,  he  devoted  himself  to  its  business  with  the  same 
'■ystem  and  industry  that  he  had  displayed  in  every  previous  public 
station.  The  records  of  his  administration  will  show,  that  at  no  pre- 
vious period  of  the  government  was  there  as  much  official  labor  per- 
formed ill  the  same  time,  or  successful  results  to  so  many  negotiations, 
as  during  those  two  years  ;  and  even  though  the  credit  of  this  be 
awarded,  as  it  justly  may  be  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  high  charac- 
ter, perseverance,  and  courage  of  the  chief  magistrate  imder  whose 
views  of  policy  Mr.  Van  Bur  en  acted,  he  is  yet  entitled  to  great 
merit  for  tlie  talent,  fidelity,  and  zeal  he  displayed,  in  assisting  to 
produce  these  brilliant  consequences.  The  long  contested  colonial 
question  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  had 
been  suspended  by  the  preceding  administration  as  hopeless,  was 
resumed,  elaborately  discussed,  and  finally  adjusted,  on  terms  pre- 
viously sought  by  the  United  States.  New  negotiations  were  opened 
with  France,  relative  to  our  claims  for  commercial  spoliations,  which 
had  existed  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  also  to  her  demand 
of  commercial  prefei^nces  under  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  ol 
Louisiana.  Both  of  these  were  thoroughly  investigated  under  the 
mstructions  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  die  whole  matter  settled  by  treaty, 
in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory,  very  shortly  after  he  left  the  depart- 
ment of  state.  Denmark  had  presented  her  ultimatum  in  respect  to 
similar  claims  of  our  citizens,  which  had  not  been  accepted ;  nego- 
tiation was  resumed  under  new  instructions,  and  an  adjustment  effected 
by  which  an  indemnity,  nearly  fourfold  larger  than  that  previously 
offered,  was  secured.  Spain  had  positively  refused  redress  for  her 
depredations  upon  our  commerce,  and  so  pertinaciously  adbered  to 
her  system  of  discrimination,  that  all  negotiation  on  tlie  subject  had 
ceased  ;  tire  question  however  was  again  opened  under  new  and  very 
fall  instructions  from  Mr.  Van  Buren  ;  the  matter  was  ably  and 
vigorously  prosecuted  by  his  successor;  a  satisfactory  indemnity  was 
secured :  and  notwithstanding  the  proverbial  repugnance  of  the  Spanish 
government  to  make  any  change  in  its  commercial  policy,  it  was 
induced  to  consent  to  an  abolition  of  discriminating  duties,  and  to  the 
adoption  of  the  regulations  offered  by  the  United  States  to  all  nations. 
Indemnity  was  obtained  from  Portugal  for  depredations  upon  our 
commerce,  and  she  consented  to  repeal  the  prohibitory  duties  which 
she  had  for  a  long  time  imposed  upon  our  rice,  in  favor  of  that  of 
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Hrazil.  Efforts,  commenced  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  continued  through 
the  succeeding  administxations,  to  place  our  trade  with  the  Levant  on 
a  favorable  and  permanent  footing,  and  to  secure  a  passage  for  our 
sliipping  to  the  Black  Sea,  were  revived,  and  a  treaty  concluded  with 
Turkey,  which  has  given  stability  and  prosperity  to  our  commerce,  in 
that  interesting  portion  of  the  world.  A  negotiation  opened  by  the 
preceding  administration  with  Austria  "tt^as  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  by  a  commercial  treaty.  For  many  years  it  had  been  an 
object  to  form  a  commercial  treaty  with  Russia,  and  repeated  attempts  to 
do  so  had  been  made  ;  these  were  renewed :  a  minister  was  despatched 
to  that  country  with  instructions  in  which  the  whole  subject  was  fully 
examined ;  and  the  views  of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
witliout  reserve.  Through  adverse  circumstances,  this  effort  failed  of 
success  at  the  time ;  but  when  Mr.  Livingston  succeeded  Mr.  Van 
BuREN,  he  renewed  it  with  complete  success.  With  Mexico  our  affairs 
were  found  to  be  in  the  worst  condition.  The  ratification  of  a  treaty 
already  concluded  had  been  suspended  in  the  Mexican  congress;  jea- 
lousies and  suspicions  of  an  aggravated  nature  had  been  excited  against 
us ;  and  such  was  the  position  of  affairs,  that  the  respect  guarantied  to 
the  diplomatic  character,  was  actually  violated  in  the  person  of  our 
minister.  A  new  minister  was  despatched  to  Mexico  ;  the  injustice  and 
impolicy  of  her  course  were  strongly  and  unreservedly  pointed  out ; 
and  difficulties,  which  threatened  an  immediate  rupture,  were  removed 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  uphold  our  dignity  and  rights,  and  place  the 
relations  of  the  two  nations  on  the  best  footing  of  which  they  were 
susceptible.  With  the  republic  of  Colombia  similar  difficulties  had 
arisen.  The  head  of  that  government  had  become  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  we  were  unfriendly  to  his  country  and  to  himself,  and 
this  feeling  had  been  communicated  to  his  official  associates.  Its  effects 
were  seen  in  the  unfriendly  temper  manifested  towards  our  minister, 
in  a  refusal  to  listen  to  the  just  claims  of  our  citizens,  and  in  the 
imposition  of  prohibitory  duties  on  flour,  our  chief  export  to  that  part 
of  South  America.  A  minister  was  sent  with  foil  instructions  pre 
pared  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  on  all  these  subjects,  and  his  mission  was 
attended  with  complete  success.  Good  feeling  was  restored,  the 
American  claims  were  in  a  great  degree  adjusted,  the  exorbitant  duties 
on  flour  were  reduced  to  the  standard  proposed  by  our  government 
and  the  most  liberal  relations  in  all  respects  established.  This  series  of 
most  interesting  and  important  arrangements,  relative  to  the  foreio-ii 
intercourse  of  his  country,  so  .successfully  conducted  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  in  an  administration  of  Ijut  two  years'  duration,  is  a  proof  of 
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political  industry,  sagacity,  and  talent,  not  surpassed  in  our  history ; 
and  wlien  the  feelings  which  seem  unavoidably  to  spring  from  the 
collisions  and  rivalry  of  parties  shall  have  been  forgotten,  his  claims  lo 
the  respect  and  gratitude  of  his  country  for  the  able  and  faithful  per- 
formance of  this  branch  of  oflicial  duty,  will  be  generally  and  cheer- 
fully acknowledged. 

Havmg  thus  administered  this  important  and  laborious  department 
for  about  two  years,  Mr.  Van  Buren  determined  to  retire  from  that 
honorable  trust.  In  June,  1S31,  he  resigned  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state,  with  the  reluctant  consent  of  the  president,  by  whom  he  Avas 
soon  after  appointed  minister  to  Great  Britain.  In  thus  leaving  the 
cabinet,  he  abandoned  without  hesitation  the  advantages  which,  as  a 
political  leader,  he  derived  from  that  elevated  position ;  but  believing 
that  circumstances,  personal  to  himself  and  which  he  could  not  other- ' 
wise  control,  rendered  such  a  step  beneficial  to  the  influence  and  pros- 
pects of  an  administration  whose  measures  and  principles  he  approved, 
and  had  hitherto  sustained,  he  at  once  made  the  voluntary  and  cer- 
tainly unexpected  sacrifice.  He  did  not  receive  the  appointment  to 
England,  separating  him  as  it  did  from  his  own  country,  and  espe- 
cially from  his  own  state,  which  had  so  often  honored  him,  without 
some  hesitation  ;  but  our  minister  there  being  already  recalled,  his  own 
acquaintance  with  existing  negotiations,  avjd  with  the  views  of  the 
administration  on  several  open  and  important  questions,  resulting  from 
the  last  war,  made  the  president  desirous  that  he  should  accept  it.  To 
these  views  he  assented,  and  in  August,  1831,  sailed  for  England.  On 
his  arrival  tliere,  he  was  received  by  the  government  A^'ith  that  favor 
and  distinction  to  which  the  high  offices  he  had  previously  held  gave 
iiini,  perhaps,  more  than  usual  claims  ;  and  he  commenced  under  the 
best  auspices  the  interesting  negotiations  which  he  believed  would  be, 
if  successful,  as  useful  to  his  country  as  honorable  to  himself.  "While 
thus  employed  abroad,  his  nomination  was  submitted  by  the  president 
at  home  to  the  senate  for  their  constitutional  advice  and  consent ;  his 
uolitical  opponents  were  at  that  time  a  majority,  and  after  protracted 
debates  and  delays,  they  negatived  the  appointment  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  vice-president,  on  the  twenty  sixth  of  January,  1832. 

In  consequence  of  this  event,  Mr.  Van  Buren  returned  home,  and 
of  course  was  received  by  his  numerous  friends,  who  approved  of  his 
public  conduct,  and  admired  his  political  principles  and  private  cha- 
racter, with  the  zeal,  confidence,  and  affection  which  the  circumstances 
were  calculated  to  excite.  As  the  period  for  electing  a  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  United  .States  was  at  hand,  he  was  immediately 
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nominated  to  the  latter  office  by  the  convention  which  selected  Gene- 
ral Jackson,  a  second  time,  as  the  candidate  for  the  former.  In 
November  following,  he  was  elected  by  a  large  majority  ;  on  the 
fourth  of  March,  1833,  he  took  the  oath  of  office ;  and  in  December 
of  the  same  year,  entered  on  his  public  duties  as  president  of  the 
senate.  His  address  on  that  occasion  elicited  the  applause  of  all 
parties,  and  was  rendered  the  more  conspicuous  and  honorable,  by  the 
interesting  associations  connected  with  his  rejection  by  the  body  over 
which  he  was  thus  called  to  preside.  The  natui-e  of  his  office  had 
now  removed  him  in  a  great  degree  from  the  active  public  exertions 
required  by  those  he  had  previously  held  ;  but  as  the  official  head  of 
the  senate,  lie  merited  and  received  the  approbation  of  his  political 
opponents  as  well  as  of  his  friends,  by  the  simplicity  and  kindness  of 
his  personal  deportment,  and  his  uniform  and  careful  attention  to  the 
duties  of  the  chair.  His  term  of  service  expired  on  the  fourth  of 
March,  1837 ;  but  it  having  been  ascertained  the  preceding  year  that 
President  Jackson,  following  the  example  of  iiis  predecessors,  would 
then  retire  from  public  life,  a  numerous  body  of  delegates,  representing 
the  democratic  party  of  the  Union,  assembled  at  Baltimore  in  the 
month  of  June,  1835,  and  unanimously  presented  him  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  candidate  for  the  chief  executive  oifice. 

The  wishes  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  friends  in  connection  with  the 
presidency  were  fully  gratified.  It  was  known  that  his  nomination 
had  the  cordial  approbation  of  General  Jackson,  whose  approval, 
indeed  was  so  ardent,  that  he  openly  and  warmly  advocated  his 
election.  The  day  of  trial  gave  him  a  handsome  triumph  in  the 
electoral  colleges.  He  was  inaugurated  as  jjresident  of  the  United 
States,  with  all  the  usual  honors,  and  with  more  than  usual  splendor, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1837.  The  day  was  uncommonly  brilliant  for 
the  season,  which  added  both  to  the  immense  assembl}',  and  to  the 
means  of  enjoyment  on  an  event  which  always  calls  forth  the  highest 
patriotism  of  our  country. 

The  period  of  Mr.  Vax  Buren's  elevation  to  the  presidential 
chair  was  one  of  almost  unprecedented  prosperity.  He  found  the 
Treasury  overflowing,  and  the  credit  of  the  federab government,  as  well 
ds  its  finances,  were  in  the  most  flourishing  condition  ;  the  states  and 
the  commercial  cities  of  the  Union  were  proceeding  in  a  career  of 
enterprise  altogether  unparalelled  ;  and  so  striking  was  all  this  that 
General  Jackson  had  on  retiring  from  the  chair,  congratulated  the 
country,  that  he  left  his  oftice  wliile  all  was  prosperous  and  happy. 
The  measures  of  the  preceding  administration  had  determined  the  line 
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of  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  party  in  power,  so  that  Mr.  VanBureh 
had  not  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  any  new  acts  with  which  to 
signalize  or  endanger  the  success  of  his  administration.  But  alas,  a 
few  months  changed  this  apparent  prosperity  into  a  dense  and 
universal  gloom.  The  credit  system,  so  important,  when  under  a 
healthy  control,  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  had  been  expanded  to 
an  undue  extent ;  partly  as  the  result  of  the  expiration  of  the  charter 
of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  partly  to  the  transference  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  treasury  to  the  banks  of  the  several  states.  These  things  had 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  banks,  fictitious  capital  was  created, 
and  at  length,  in  1837,  the  very  same  year  in  which  the  new  presi- 
dent entered  on  his  office,  the  whole  machinery  fell  into  pieces,  and  a 
general  suspension  of  cash  payments  took  place  in  connection  with  all 
the  banks  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Van  Buren  thereupon  recom- 
mended a  radical  change  in  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, separating  the  government  from  all  dependence  on  banks,  and 
providing  that  at  the  end  of  three  yeaisall  payments  to  the  government 
should  be  made  in  gold  and  silver.  The  subject  was  univei-sally  and 
warmly  agitated,  and  before  the  plan  was  fully  tried,  the  period  arrived 
for  a  new  election,  and  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1841,  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  succeeded  by  General  Harrison,  and  he  soon  after  retired  to  his 
beautiful  estate  at  Kinderhook,  there  to  enjoy  his  wealth,  his  ease, 
and  the  respect  and  confidence  of  a  very  large  and  powerful  party  of 
his  countrymen. 

In  1848  he  did  not  support  General  Cass,  the  Presidential  candi- 
date of  the  Democratic  party,  because  of  his  repugnance  to  the 
extension  of  slavery.  A  new  party  gathered  its  forces,  and  put 
forward  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  their  candidate.  They  boldly  and  elo- 
quently discussed  the  question  of  slavery,  declaring  that  "Congress 
had  no  more  power  to  make  a  slave  than  to  make  a  king,"  and  that 
"we  must  have  no  more  slave  States."  The  result  was  so  to  turn 
the  scale  that  General  Taylor  was  elected.  Mr.  Van  Bukeit,  how- 
ever, voted  afterwards  with  the  Democratic  party.  In  1861  he 
declared  himself  warmly  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  republic  in  all 
its  integrity.  "Whatever  was  thought  of  his  politics,  all  parties  have 
admired  his  excellent  personal  qualities.  Henry  Clay  said,  "An 
acquaintance  of  more  than  twenty  years  has  inspired  me  with  a 
respect  for  the  man."  The  amiable  wife  of  his  youth  long  since  led 
the  way  to  the  grave ;  he  followed  quite  recently,  leaving  four  sons 
to  bless  their  parents  and  hold  their  names  in  grateful  remembrance. 

11 
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ROBERT     FULTON. 


The  aid  of  the  historiaii  or  biographer  is  hardly  necessary  to  preserve 
the  name  of  Fulton.  He  is  identified  with  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  so  long  as  a  knowledge  of  the  power  of  steam  remains, 
tradition  will  perpetuate  the  character  and  exertions  of  him,  who,  by 
his  successful  application  of  its  power  to  the  purposes  of  navigation, 
defied  alike  wind  and  tide,  and  compelled  the  elements  to  bow  to  the 
genius  of  man. 

Yet  although  his  memory  exists,  and  will  exist  until  the  unsparing 
hand  of  time  shall  have  swept  away  alike  the  records  of  his  fame,  and 
the  knowledge  of  his  triumphs,  and  mental  darlaress  shall  again 
obscure  the  earth  ;  it  becomes  not  less  our  duty  to  render  him  the 
praise  which  is  his  due,  and  to  enrol  liis  honored  name  in  our  work 
among  the  illustrious  worthies  of  our  native  land.  Lowly  in  his 
origin,  needy  in  circumstances,  and  devoid  in  his  youthful  career  of 
the  appliances  of  wealth,  and  the  patronage  of  friends ;  he  possessed 
a  mind  and  temperament  that  enabled  him,  in  the  pride  of  genius,  and 
by  liis  self-dependence,  to  command  the  one  and  disregard  the  other. 

He  smoothed  for  himself  the  rugged  road  to  fame,  and  when  stand- 
ing on  its  lofty  eminence,  he  relaxed  not  the  toils  by  wliich  he  had 
attained  his  elevation,  but 

"  Gazing  higher, 

Purposed  in  liis  heart  to  take  another  step." 

The  father  of  Robert  Fulton  was  an  emigrant  from  Ireland  to 
this  country.  He  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Irish  parents  by  the 
name  of  Smith,  then  settled  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  from  this  union 
Robert  was  born,  in  the  town  of  Litde  Britain,  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  in  the  year  1765,  being  the  third  child  and  oldest  son. 
His  father  dying  when  Robert  was  httle  more  than  three  years  old, 
his  means  of  instruction,  which,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  parent,' 
were  small,  were  still  more  reduced,  and  to  the  village  school  of  Lan- 
caster, he  was  indebted  for  the  ordinary  rudiments  of  a  common 
English  education.     The  early  bent  of  his  genius  was  directed  to 
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drawing  and  painting,  and  such  was  his  proficiency,  that  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  we  find  liim  in  Philadelphia  pursuing  this  avocation  for 
a  hvelihood,  and  with  a  success  that  enabled  him  by  strict  frugality, 
by  the  time  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  to  acquire  sutfi- 
cient  means  for  the  purchase  of  a  small  farm  in  Washington  county, 
on  which,  with  filial  affection,  he  settled  his  mother,  and  which  yet 
remains  in  the  possession  of  his  family.  • 

In  1786,  he  embarked  for  England,  and  became  an  inmate  in  the 
family  of  his  distinguished  countryman,  Benjamin  West,  where  ■  lie 
remained  several  years,  and  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimacy  which 
death  alone  dissolved. 

For  some  time  after  leaving  the  family  of  Mr.  West,  he  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  the  practice  of  his  art,  and  during  a  residence  of  two 
years  in  Devonshire,  near  Exeter,  he  became  known  to  the  duke  of 
Bridgev^rater  and  the  earl  of  Stanhope,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he 
was  afterwards  for  a  long  time  in  regular  correspondence.  About 
this  period  he  conceived  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  inland  naviga- 
tion, and  in  1794,  received  the  thanks  of  two  societies  for  accounts  of 
various  projects  suggested  by  him.  In  1796,  he  published  in  London 
his  treatise  on  the  system  of  canal  improvement.  The  object  of  this 
work  was  to  prove  that  small  canals  navigated  by  boats  of  little  bur- 
then, were  preferable  to  canals  and  vessels  of  large  dimensions ;  and 
to  recommend  a  mode  of  transportation  over  mountainous  regions  of 
country,  without  the  aid  of  locks,  railways,  and  steam-engines.  This 
he  proposed  to  accomplish  by  means  of  inclined  planes,  upon  which 
vessels  navigating  the  canals  should  be  raised  or  lowered  from  one 
level  to  another,  through  means  of  some  ingeniously  contrived  ma- 
chinery placed  on  the  higher  level,  by  lifting  and  lowering  the  vessel 
perpendicularly.  The  only  ideas  in  these  projects  claimed  by  him  as 
original,  were  the  perpendicular  lift,  and  the  connection  of  the  inclined 
planes  with  machinery. 

From  England,  in  1796,  Mr.  Fulton  proceeded  to  France,  and 
took  up  his  lodgings  at  the  same  hotel  with  his  celebrated  fellow-citi- 
zen, Mr.  Joel  Barlow.  Mr.  Barlow  afterwards  removing  to  his  own 
house,  Mr.  Fulton  accepted  an  invitation  to  accompany  him,  and 
continued  to  reside  in  his  family  for  seven  years.  In  this  period  ho 
studied  several  modern  languages,  and  perfected  himself  in  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

The  attention  of  Mr.  Fulton  appears  to  have  been  early  directed 
to  the  application  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  navigation.  It  is  not 
'claimed  lor  iiini  that  he  was  the  originator  of  the  idea,  nor  that  he 
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was  the  first  to  make  t]ie  experiment;  but  it  is  nflirmed,  and  justly 
that  he  was  the  first  who  successfi,illy  apphed  this  powerful  engine  lo 
this  branch  of  human  industry,  and  by  his  genius  and  perseverance 
removed  tlie  incumbrances  wliich  liad  hitherto  obstructed  the  path, 
and  contributed  to  those  splendid  results  which  we  are  daily  witness 
ing,  and  which,  in  its  saving  of  time,  has  shortened  space,  and  b} 
bringing  the  various  sections  of  our  beloved  country  into  more  frequent 
intercourse,  has  strengthened  the  federal  compact,  and  joined  more 
closely  the  bonds  of  union.  This  important  object  was,  however, 
temporarily  suspended;  and  in  the  meantime,  in  addition  to  various 
otlier  scientific  projects,  Mr.  Fulton  embarked  in  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, having  for  their  object  the  destruction  of  ships  of  war  by 
submarine  explosion.  The  situation  of  France  at  this  period,  engaged 
in  a  war  with  nearly  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  compelled  to 
succumb  on  the  ocean  to  the  naval  superiority  of  Great  Britain,  gave 
a  universal  interest  to  his  scheme,  and  at  once  invited  the  attention 
of  the  French  government  to  tlie  suggestion.  A  commission  was 
appointed  by  Napoleon,  then  first  consul,  to  examine  the  plans,  and 
report  upon  the  probability  of  their  success.  Accordingly,  in  1801, 
Mr.  Fulton  repaired  to  Brest,  and  there  commenced  the  experiment 
with  his  plunging  boat,  the  result  of  which  we  find  detailed  by  himself 
in  an  interesting  report  to  the  committee,  from  winch,  as  related  in 
Colden's  memoir,  we  gather  the  following  facts : 

"On  the  3d  July,  1801,  he  embarked  with  three  companions  on 
board  his  plunging  boat  in  the  harbor  of  Brest,  and  descended  in  it  to 
the  depth  of  five,  ten,  fifteen,  and  so  to  twenty-five  feet ;  but  he  did 
not  attempt  to  go  lower,  because  he  found  tliat  his  imperfect  machine 
would  not  bear  the  pressure  of  a  greater  depth.  He  remained  below 
tlie  surface  one  hour.  During  this  time  they  were  in  utter  darkness. 
jVfterwards  he  descended  with  candles ;  but  finding  a  great  disadvant- 
age from  their  consumption  of  vital  air,  he  caused,  previously  to  his 
next  experiment,  a  small  window  of  thick  glass  to  be  made  near  the 
bow  of  his  boat,  and  he  again  descended  with  her,  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1801.  He  found  that  he  received  from  his  window,  or  rather  apertiu'e 
covered  with  glass,  for  it  was  no  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  sufficient  light  to  enable  him  to  count  the  minutes  on  his 
watch.  Having  satisfied  himself  that  he  could  have  sufficient  liffht 
when  under  water ;  that  he  could  do  without  a  supply  of  fresh  air  for 
a  considerable  time  ;  that  he  could  descend  to  any  depth,  and  rise  to 
the  surface  with  facility ;  his  next  object  was  to  try  her  movements, 
as  well  on  the  surface  as  beneath  it.     On  the  26th  of  July,  he  weiglied 
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belief  of  its  impracticability;  and  until  the  attempt  of  Fulton,  we 
unhesitatingly  assert,  that  the  practical  establishment  of  navigation  by 
steam  was  wanting,  and  that  to  him  is  the  world  indebted  for  its 
advantages. 

How  contemptible  is  that  narrow-minded  sectional  feeling  which, 
in  its  desire  to  give  credit  to  natives  of  a  particular  country,  would 
descend  to  calumny  and  falsehood,  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  another 
of  his  well  earned  laurels,  merely  because  his  birth-place  was  on  a 
different  soil. 

Genius  belongs  to  the  earth  at  large.  It  is  the  property  of  the 
universe.  It  disdains  conventional  trammels,  and  like  our  own  free 
eagle,  it  soars  in  the  boundless  space  far  above  the  clouds  of  prejudice 
and  envy,  and  regardless  of  the  petty  storms  beneath. 

As  well  might  the  claims  of  Watt  as  an  inventor  be  disputed, 
because  steam-engines  were  in  operation  before  his  day,  as  those  of 
Fulton,  because  others  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  similar  experi- 
ments ;  and  yet  we  are  told  by  Stuart,  in  Iiis  "  Anecdotes  of  Steam 
Engines  and  of  their  Inventors  and  Improvers,"  that  "  there  is  probably 
no  one,  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  history  of  mechanism,  and 
whose  labors  have  received  so  large  a  share  of  applause,  who  appears 
to  have  less  claim  to  notice  as  an  inventor,  than  Robert  Fulton." 

So  also  in  another  part  of  his  work,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Fulton's 
publication  on  the  subject  of  canals  before  adverted  to,  he  says,  "The 
character  of  this  book  was  that  of  its  author,  it  contained  nothing 
original,  either  in  matter  or  manner."  We  can  hardly  return  the 
compliment  upon  Robert  Stuart,  in  reference  to  Iiis  production,  as  he 
is  certainly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  originality  for  his  idea  of  Fulton's 
character,  and  we  may  add,  that  in  this  thought  he  stands  alone. 

While  Mr.  Fulton  was  yet  in  France  engaged  in  his  experiments 
with  the  Nautilus,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Esq.,  arrived  in  that  country 
as  American  minister,  and  an  intimacy  at  once  commenced  between 
them.  Chancellor  Livingston  had  previously  been  engaged  in  some 
experiments  in  this  country,  and  in  179S,  had  procured  from  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York  the  passage  of  an  act  vesting  him 
with  the  exclusive  right  of  navigating  all  kinds  of  boats  which  might 
be  propelled  by  the  force  of  fire  or  steam,  on  all  the  waters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  state,  for  the  term  of  twenty  years,  upon  condition 
that  he  should,  within  one  year,  build  such  a  boat,  the  mean  rate  of 
whose  speed  should  be  at  least  four  miles  an  hour. 

A  boat  was  accordingly  constructed  by  Mr.  Livingston  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act;  but  not  meeting  die  condition  of  tlie  law,  the  pro- 
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Ject  was  for  the  time  abandoned.  His  acquaintance  with  Fulton  was 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  science.  It  was  the 
union  of  congenial  spirits — a  junction  of  minds  alike  distinguished 
for  capacity,  energy,  and  perseverance,  and  bent  upon  the  same  gi'and 
design,  and  from  whose  embrace  sprung  into  being  that  mighty 
improvement,  which,  in  its  influence  on  human  affairs,  has  outstripped 
all  other  efforts  of  modern  times. 

The  mind  of  Fulton  was  of  an  order  which  peculiarly  fitted  him 
for  this  undertaking:  active,  inventive,  and  unyielding,  towering  in 
stature,  it  may  be  aptly  compared  to  that  of  the  bard  who  saw 

"  The  tops  of  distant  thoughts, 


Which  men  of  common  stature  never  saw." 

Possessing  a  keen  penetration,  a  mind  also  of  superior  mechanical 
order,  and  a  thorough  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  meclianics, 
Mr.  Livingston  was  deficient  in  that  practical  information,  which  with 
the  other  quahties  was  united  in  Fulton  ;  and  on  meeting  with 
Fulton,  he  at  once  perceived  the  man  through  whose  talents  he 
might  hope  to  accomphsh  his  valuable  designs. 

It  was  immediately  agreed , between  them  to  embark  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  a  series  of  experiments  were  had  on  a  small  scale,  which 
resulted  in  a  determination  to  build  an  experimental  boat  on  the  Seine. 

This  boat  was  completed  early  in  the  spring  of  1803 :  they  were 
on  the  point  of  making  an  experiment  with  her,  when  one  morning 
as  Mr.  Fulton  was  rising  from  a  bed  in  which  anxiety  had  given 
him  but  little  rest,  a  messenger  from  the  boat,  whose  precipitation  and 
apparent  consternation  amiounced  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  bad 
tidings,  presented  himself  to  him,  and  exclaimed  in  accents  of  despair, 
"  Oh,  sir,  the  boat  has  broken  in  pieces  and  gone  to  tlie  bottom  ! "  Mr. 
Fulton,  who  himself  related  the  anecdote,  declared  that  this  news 
created  a  despondency  which  he  had  never  felt  on  any  other  occasion  ; 
but  this  was  only  a  momentary  sensation.  Upon  examination,  he  found 
that  this  boat  had  been  too  wealdy  framed  to  bear  the  great  weight  of 
the  machinery,  and  that  in  consequence  of  an  agitation  of  the  river  by 
the  wind  the  preceding  ni^ht,  what  the  messenger  had  represented,  had 
literally  happened.  Without  returning  to  his  lodgings,  he  immedi- 
ately began  to  labor  with  his  own  hands  to  raise  the  boat,  and  worked 
for  four  and  twenty  hours  incessantly,  without  allowing  himself  rest 
or  taking  refreshment,  an  imprudence  which,  as  he  always  supposed, 
had  a  permanently  bad  effect  on  his  constitution,  and  to  which  he 
imputed  much  of  his  stibsequenl  bad  health. 
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The  accident  did  the  machinery  very  Httle  injury,  but  they  were 
obhged  to  build  the  boat  ahiiost  entirely  anew ;  she  was  completed  in 
July;  her  length  was  sixty-six  feet,  and  she  was  eight  feet  wide. 
Early  in  August,  Mr.  Fulton  addressed  a  letter  to  the  French 
national  institute,  inviting  them  to  witness  a  trial  of  his  boat,  which 
was  made  in  their  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  great  multitude 
of  the  Parisians.  This  experiment  was  so  far  satisfactory  to  its  pro- 
jectors, as  to  determine  them  to  continue  their  efforts  in  this  country ; 
and  arrangements  were  accordingly  made  with  Messrs.  Watt  and 
Bolton,  to  furnish  certain  parts  of  a  steam-engine  according  to  the 
directions  of  Fulton. 

Mr.  Livingston  also  procured  a  reenactment  of  the  law  of  1798, 
extending  the  provisions  of  that  act  to  Fulton  and  himself,  for  the 
term  of  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  the  new  act. 

In  1806,  Mr.  Fulton  returned  to  this  country,  and  at  once  com- 
menced building  his  first  American  steamboat.  In  the  spring  of  1807, 
the  boat  was  launched  from  the  ship-yard  of  Mr.  Charles  Brown.  The 
engine  from  England  was  put  on  board,  and  in  August,  she  was  moved 
by  the  aid  of  her  machinery  from  her  birth-place  to  the  Jersey  shore. 

Great  interest  had  been  excited  in  the  public  mind,  in  relation  to 
the  new  experiment ;  and  the  wharves  were  crowded  with  spectators, 
assembled  to  witness  the  first  trial.  Ridicule  and  jeers  were  freely 
poured  forth  upon  the  boat  and  its  projectors,  until  at  length,  as  the 
boat  moved  from  the  wharf  and  increased  her  speed,  the  silence  of 
astonishment  which  at  first  enthralled  the  immense  assemblage,  was 
broken  by  one  universal  shout  of  acclamation  and  applause.  The 
triumph  of  genius  was  complete,  and  the  name  of  Fulton  was  thence- 
forward destined  to  stand  enrolled  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

The  new  boat  was  called  the  Clermont,  in  compliment  to  the  place 
of  residence  of  Mr.  Livingston,  and  shortly  after  made  her  first  trip  to 
Albany  and  back,  at  an  average  speed  of  five  miles  an  hour.  The 
successful  application  of  Mr.  Fulton's  invention  had  now  been  fairly 
tried,  and  the  efficacy  of  navigation  by  steam  fully  determined. 

The  Clermont  was  advertised  as  a  packet-boat  between  New  York 
and  Albany,  and  continued,  with  some  intermissions,  running  the 
remainder  of  the  season. 

Two  other  boats,  the  Rariton  and  Car  of  Neptune,  were  launched 
the  same  year,  and  a  regular  passenger-line  of  steamboats  established 
from  that  period  between  New  York  and  Albany. 

In  each  of  these  boats  great  improvements  were  made,  although 
the  mnchinery  was  yet  imperfect. 


ROBERT  FULTON. 

In  1S11-'12,  two  steamboats  were  built  under  the  superintendence 
rff  Mr.  Fulton  as  ferry-boats  for  crossing  the  Hudson  river,  and 
shortly  after  another  of  tlie  same  description  for  the  ferry  between 
Brooklyn  and  New  York.  These  boats  consisted  of  two  complete 
hulls  united  by  a  common  deck,  moving  either  way  with  equal  facility, 
and  thereby  saving  the  necessity  of  turning.  The  writer  of  this 
article  vividly  remembers  the  starting  of  this  latter  boat,  and  a  painful 
incident  therewith  connected  ;  on  which  occasion,  he  for  the  first  time 
saw  the  extraordinary  individual  whose  genius  and  triumphs  this 
humble  production  commemorates. 

The  boat  had  made  one  or  two  trips  across  the  river,  and  was  lying 
at  the  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Bcekman  slip.  Some  derangement  had 
taken  place  in  the  machinery,  which  the  chief  engmeer  was  engaged 
in  rectifying ;  when  the  machinery  was  set  in  motion,  and,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  engineer,  mangled  him  in  a  manner  that  produced 
his  death  the  next  day.  He  was  removed  to  the  house  adjacent  to 
that  occupied  by  the  author,  and  well  does  he  recall  to  mind  the 
conversation  between  Mr.  Fulton  and  the  attending  surgeon,  in  re- 
ference to  the  unfortunate  man ;  after  some  conversation  in  relation  to 
the  prospect  of  his  recovery,  Mr.  Fulton,  much  affected,  remarked, 
"  Sir,  I  will  give  all  I  am  worth  to  save  the  life  of  that  man."  When 
told  that  his  recovery  was  hopeless,  he  was  perfectly  unmanned,  and 
wept  like  a  child.  It  is  here  introduced  as  showing  that  while  his 
own  misfortunes  never  for  a  single  moment  disturbed  his  equanimity, 
the  finer  feelings  of  his  nature  were  sensitively  alive  to  the  distresses 
of  others. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  trace  the  further  progress  of  Mr.  Fulton's 
career  in  regard  to  steam  navigation.  Altogether  thirteen  boats  were 
built  in  the  city  of  New  York,  under  his  superintendence,  tlie  last 
being  the  steam-frigate,  which,  in  compliment  to  its  projector,  was 
called  Fulton  the  First. 

The  keel  of  this  immense  vessel  was  laid  on  the  2nth  of  June,  ISM, 
and  in  little  more  than  four  months  she  was  laimched  from  the  ship- 
yard of  Adam  and  Noah  Brown,  her  architects,  amid  the  roar  of 
cannon  and  the  plaudits  of  thousands  of  spectators. 

From  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  superintend  her 
construction,  we  extract  the  following  description  of  this  magnificent 
vessel. 

"  She  is  a  structure  resting  on  two  boats  and  keels,  separated  from 
end  to  end  by  a  channel  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  sixty-six  feet  long ;  one 
boat  contains   the  caldrons  of  copper  to  prepare  her  steam.      The 
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cylinder  of  iron,  its  piston,  levers,  and  wheels,  occupy  part  of  the 
other.  The  water-wheel  revolves  in  the  space  between  them.  The 
main  or  o;un  deck  supports  the  armament,  and  is  protected  by  a  para- 
pet four  feet  ten  inches  thick,  of  solid  timber,  pierced  by  embrasures. 
Through  thirty  port-holes,  as  many  thirty-two  pounders  are  intended 
tJ  fire  red  hot  shot,  which  can  be  heated  with  great  safety  and  con- 
venience. Her  upper  or  spar  deck,  upon  which  several  thousand 
men  might  parade,  is  encompassed  with  a  bulwark,  which  affords 
safe  quarters.  She  is  rigged  with  two  stout  masts,  each  of  which 
supports  a  large  latteen  yard,  and  sails ;  she  has  two  bow-sprits  and 
jibs,  and  four  rudders,  one  at  each  extremity  of  each  boat,  so  that  she 
can  be  steered  with  either  end  foremost ;  her  machinery  is  calculated 
for  the  addition  of  an  engine,  which  will  discharge  an  immense 
column  of  water,  which  it  is  intended  to  throw  upon  the  decks  and 
through  the  port-holes  of  an  enemy,  and  thereby  deluge  her  armament 
and  ammunition." 

Before  the  conclusion  of  this  mighty  undertaking,  it  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  summon  Mr.  Fulton  from  the  scene  of  his  labors.  He 
died  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  24th  day  of  February,  1815, 
after  a  short  illness  consequent  on  severe  exposure. 

The  announcement  of  his  death  was  accompanied  with  all  those 
tokens  of  regret  which  mark  the  decease  of  a  great  public  character. 
His  corpse  was  attended  to  its  last  resting-place  by  all  the  public 
officers  in  the  city,  and  by  a  larger  concourse  of  citizens  than  had 
ever  been  assembled  on  any  similar  occasion.  Minute-guns  marked 
the  progress  of  the  procession,  and  every  testimonial  of  gratitude  and 
respect  was  lavished  upon  his  memory. 

Mr.  Fulton  left  four  children,  one  son  and  three  daughters,  and 
we  regret  to  add,  in  the  language  of  Golden,  with  no  other  "  patrimony 
than  that  load  of  debt  which  their  parent  contracted  in  those  pursuits 
that  ought  to  command  the  gratitude  as  they  do  the  admiration  of 
mankind."  In  person  Mr.  Fulton  was  about  six  feet  higii,  slender, 
but  well  proportioned  and  well  formed.  In  manners  he  was  cordial 
cheerful,  and  unembarrassed;  in  his  domestic  relations,  eminently 
happy.  A  kind  husband,  an  affectionate  parent,  a  zealous  friend, 
he  has  left  behind  him,  independent  of  his  public  career,  an  unsullied 
reputation,  and  a  memory  void  of  reproach. 
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JOSEPH     STORY,    LL.  D 


This  distinguished  jurist  was  born  at  Marbleliead,  in  tlie  common- 
wealtli  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1779,  and  wtis  the  eldest  child 
of  a  second  marriage.  His  fether,  Dr.  Elisha  Story,  was  a  native  of 
Boston,  ardent  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  an  active  participator  m  the 
memorable  destruction  of  the  tea,  and  afterwards  a  surgeon  in  the 
army  of  the  revolution.  Subsequently  retiring  from  the  service,  he 
settled  in  Marblehead,  where  he  practised  medicine  with  celebrity  and 
success,  till  the  close  of  an  honorable  and  useful  life,  in  the  year  1S0.5. 
The  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  received  his  early  education  in  the 
academy  of  his  native  town,  then  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
llev.  Dr.  Harris,  afterwards  president  of  Columbia  College  in  New 
York ;  but  under  the  more  inmiediate  care  of  Mr.  Michael  Walsh,  an 
usher  in  that  institution,  a  ripe  classical  scholar,  though  better  known 
to  the  commercial  public  by  his  valuable  system  of  mercantile  arith- 
metic. With  such  instructers,  such  a  pupil  could  not  but  make  rapid 
advances  in  good  learning.  He  accordingly  entered  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, at  Cambridge,  in  1795,  a  half  year  in  advance ;  and  was 
graduated  with  high  and  well-earned  reputation,  in  1798.  On  leav- 
ing the  imiversity,  his  prompt  decision  was  for  the  profession  of  law  ; 
the  study  of  which  he  commenced  under  the  Honorable  Samuel 
Sewall,  late  chief  justice  of  ]\Tassachusetts,  then  in  the  practice  in 
Marblehead ;  and  completed,  after  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Sewall  to 
the  bench,  under  Mr.  Justice  Putnam,  of  the  same  court,  then  practis- 
ing at  the  bar  in  Salem.  To  the  mastery  of  this  profound  and  noble 
science  he  devoted  himself  with  unconquerable  vigor  of  application, 
ardent  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  the  compacted  and  various  energies 
of  a  superior  mind. 

The  period  of  his  admission  to  the  bar,  in  ISOl,  is  still  fresh  in  our 
recollection  as  one  of  great  political  excitement.  The  democratic 
party,  after  years  of  laborious  struggle,  had  just  gained  a  general 
victory,  by  placing  its  chief  in  the  presidential  chair ;  but  it  had  still 
to  contend,  with  unalmtcd  efforts,  for  the  control  of  the  remaining  .state 
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governments,  against  an  opposing  party,  every  where  formidable  in 
its  numbers  and  talents,  and  in  some  states,  vastly  superior  in  strength. 
The  existing  divisions  had  unfortunately  and  unjustly  been  made  to 
turn  on  our  political  relations  with  the  two  great  contending  powers  of 
Europe ;  and  the  principles  of  the  revolution  were  successfully  invoked, 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  dominant  party.  In  Massachusetts,  the  demo- 
cratic party,  in  which  Mr.  Story  was  found,  composed  at  that  tiine  a 
minority,  numerically  strong  indeed,  but  most  strenuously  resisted.  Yet 
amidst  the  bitterness  of  party  strife,  the  respect  in  which  New  England 
ever  holds  pure  integrity  and  intellectual  greatness  could  not  but  sooner 
or  later  be  manifested  towards  a  son  so  eminently  deserving  her  confi- 
dence. Mr.  Story  had  brought  into  his  profession  untiring  dihgence, 
extensive  learning,  ready  and  persuasive  eloquence,  keen  sagacity, 
integrity  unspotted,  and  a  tenacity  and  firmness  of  purpose  which  oppo- 
sition could  seldom  withstand.  He  was  of  course  much  resorted  tQ,  at 
a  very  early  period,  and  received  solid  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  dis- 
cernment of  the  public,  in  the  great  extent  and  variety  of  his  profes^ 
sional  engagements.  Political  circuinstances  may  have  had  their 
influence  with  others,  in  opposing  him  so  3'oung,  and  often  alone,  in 
important  causes  against  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  that  day.  A 
distinction  like  this,  at  once  so  honorable  and  so  perilous,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  most  felicitous  event  in  the  life  of  a  professional  man  : 
since  it  brings  him  into  immediate  contact  with  powerful  minds,  and 
famiharizes  him  with  the  depths  of  his  favorite  science.  The  art  of 
war  is  no  where  so  rapidly  and  successfully  acquired,  as  in  the  field 
against  the  great  captains  of  tlie  age. 

In  160,5,  Mr.  Story  was  elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
town  of  Salem,  in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts ;  to  which  office 
he  was  annually  reelected,  till  his  appointment  to  the  bench.  In 
times  of  such  political  excitement,  generous  spirits  are  always  found 
in  the  front  of  the  battle ;  but  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held,  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  during  his  legislative  career,  he  was 
the  aclcnowledged  leader  of  the  party  witJi  which  he  acted ;  and  that 
on  him,  in  ISOS,  was  mainly  devolved  the  task  of  defending  the 
embargo  policy  of  the  national  administration,  against  the  resolutions 
introduced  and  supported  by  Christopher  Gore,  then  in  the  fulness 
of  his  intellectual  strength,  and  the  zenith  of  his  influence.  It  should, 
liowever,  be  remembered  to  the  honor  of  Mr.  Story,  and  for  the 
Denefit  of  younger  politicians  and  of  later  days,  that  he  never  was  the 
slave  of  party.  He  aclcnowledged  no  party  ligament,  binding  him  to 
the  support  of  measures  which  his  sober  judgment  could  not  approve, 
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He  recognised  no  code  of  political  ethics,  distinct  from  the  princi])lf»s 
which  govern  every  good  man  in  his  private  life.  On  the  great 
questions  of  national  politics,  he  was  always  a  disciple  of  the  school 
of  Washington.  While  the  restrictive  system  of  Mr.  Jefferson  wa*! 
avowedly  resorted  to  and  pursued  merely  as  a  measure  of  precaution, 
temporary  in  its  nature,  it  could  command  his  willing  support,  witho'it 
any  compromise  of  consistency.  But  when  it  afterwards  came  to  oe 
aclmowledged  as  a  system  of  permanent  policy,  he  stood  faithtui  to 
his  principles  in  as  earnestly  seeking  its  repeal. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Massachusetts,  that  so  much  political 
influence  was  at  that  time  possessed  by  Mr.  Story.  From  causes 
not  within  our  present  limits  to  detail,  its  supreme  judiciary,  beside 
the  general  odium  in  which  the  tribunals  of  justice  are  too  often 
undeservedly  held,  had  become  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  democrati: 
party ;  and  yet  the  aid  of  that  party  was  now  indispensably  necessarv. 
in  order  to  make  some  important  alterations  in  the  administration  o** 
justice,  and  to  place  the  salaries  of  the  jiidges  on  the  perman?'!', 
foundation  intended  by  the  constitution.  Prior  to  the  year  1S06,  their 
stated  compensation,  which  was  very  small,  had  become  far  inaae- 
quate  to  afford  a  decent  support ;  and  the  course  for  many  years  haa 
been  to  make  to  each  of  the  judges  an  annual  legislative  grant,  tD 
supply  this  acknowledged  deficiency.  Yet  the  language  of  the  con- 
stitution in  relation  to  these  officers  is,  that  they  shall  have  "honorable 
salaries,  ascertained  and  established  by  standing  laws."  A  vacancy 
occurring  at  this  time  in  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
judicial  court,  the  appointment  was  offered  to  Mr.  Parsons,  then  in 
the  most  lucrative  practice  in  Boston ;  but  it  was  declmed  by  him, 
unless  the  salary  should  first  be  made  both  honorable  and  permanent, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  This  measure  was  accordingly 
resolved  on.  His  legal  eminence  rendered  his  appointment  desirable 
on  public  grounds.  It  was  an  era  of  necessary  reform  and  improve- 
ment in  the  law ;  to  effect  which  his  transcendent  talents  and  exten- 
sive influence  were  deemed  indispensable.  Obnoxious  as  the  bold 
and  decided  tone  of  his  politics  had  rendered  him  to  the  democratic 
party,  the  friends  of  the  measure,  relying  with  confidence  on  the  mag- 
nanimity of  Mr.  Storv,  and  his  devotedness  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
commonwealth,  at  once  intrusted  to  his  hands  the  projection  of  the 
means  to'  carry  it  into  effect,  and  the  superintendence  of  their  execu- 
tion. He  accordingly  moved  the  subject  in  the  house  of  representa 
tives,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom  it  was 
referred,  and  reported  a  bill   fixing  the  salary  of  the  chief  justice  at 
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twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  and  of  his  associates;  at  two  thousand 
each.  A  proposition  of  this  kind,  never  regarded  with  universal 
complacency,  was  at  tnis  time  most  furiously  assailed.  It  was  ably 
supported,  also,  Irom  various  quarters ;  but  its  fate,  from  the  position 
in  which  Mr.  Story  was  p.aced,  was  wholly  in  his  power ;  and  to 
his  vigorous  efforts,  and  the  earnest  appeal  of  his  commanding  elo- 
quence, it  is  but  lustire  to  accord  the  merit  of  its  passage. 

The  same  causes  wnich  led  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  these 
salaries  in  1S06  snon  rendered  it  necessary  that  another  effort  should 
be  made  to  augment  tnem.  The  judicial  administration  of  Chief  Justice 
Parsons  had  fuuv  satisfied  the  public  anticipations ;  but  the  experi- 
ment, so  far  as  the  emoluments  of  office  were  concerned,  had  convinced 
liim  that  in  accepting;  it,  lie  had  sacrificed  a  jjortion  of  income,  required 
for  domestic  expenses.  He  therefore  came  to  the  resolution  of  return- 
ing to  the  bar,  urness  the  deficiency  was  supplied  by  the  state.  At 
this  time,  in  ISlfy,  tne  democratic  party  controlled  all  the  branches 
of  the  legislature,  and,  flushed  with  recent  success,  felt  little  disposition 
to  gratify  a  leadiuff  r)oitica-  adversary,  especially  in  a  grant  of  money  ; 
an  application  veiy  naturally  concentrating,  in  some  degree,  tlie  oppo- 
sition of  political  friends  with  foes.  TJie  alternative,  too,  of  losing 
the  public  services  of  the  chief  justice,  could  not  be  urged  with  much 
hope  of  success  on  tnose  who,  in  that  case,  would  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  appointing  nis  successor.  But  Mr.  Story  was  still  in  the 
legislature,  holdmg  the  same  leading  influence  among  his  political 
friends ;  and  his  magnanimity  and  love  of  law  and  order,  were  again 
invoked,  not  in  vain,  to  place  the  salaries  of  the  judges  on  such  an 
establishment  as  should  suffice,  at  all  times,  to  command  for  those 
eminently  responsioie  offices,  the  first  order  of  legal  talent  in  the  com- 
monwealth. A  oil!  for  increasing  the  salary  of  the  chief  justice  to 
thirty-five  hundred  dollars,  and  of  liis  associates  to  three  thousand, 
was  accordingly  reported ;  it  was  not  only  long  and  carefully  con 
sidercd,  but  was  hotly  debated ;  in  the  exertions  made  to  defeat  its 
passage,  the  blows  fei  with  indiscriminate  force  upon  all  its  supporters, 
and  upon  none  more  than  on  him  who  liad  again  led  the  column  of 
its  friends  ;  but  it  was  at  length  triumphantly  carried.  His  able  report 
on  this  subject,  embodying  a  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  honor- 
aljle  and  adequate  provision  for  judicial  officers,  has  been  recently 
published  in  Ohio,  on  a  similiar  occasion.  The  period  to  which  we 
Iiave  now  alluded,  was  a  crisis  in  the  judicial  affairs  of  the  state.  The 
judges  were  all  of  the  federal  party,  and  the  usages  of  that  day,  impo- 
litic as  we  now  esteem  them,  seemed  not  only  to  permit  but  to  require 
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from  tiie  court,  in  each  charge  given  to  the  grand  jury,  a  discourse 
on  the  political  institutions  of  the  country ;  and  these  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  expound,  without  discussing  some  of  the  essential  doctrines 
of  the  two  great  political  parties.  Such  expositions  were  in  no  sense 
welcome  to  the  men  then  in  power ;  and  doubtless  strengthened  a 
determination  already  manifest,  to  remove  their  authors  by  any  con- 
stitutional mode  from  the  offices  they  were  thus  supposed  to  pervert. 
Tire  most  obvious  and  simple  process  was  starvation  :  supported  by 
an  outcry  against  high  salaries.  Had  this  method  been  adopted,  and 
the  doctrine  been  openly  and  generally  maintained  by  the  party,  that 
the  emoluments  of  office  were  already  too  hio'h,  and  must  be  reduced, 
the  tone  of  political  morals,  at  that  day,  would  have  bound  the  party 
to  be  consistent  in  making  a  general  and  extensive  reduction ;  and  it 
would  not  have  been  difficult  to  foresee  the  fate  of  the  administration 
of  public  justice,  confided,  as  its  tribunals  must  in  that  case  have 
been,  to  men  of  third  and  fourth  rate  abilities.  It  was  necessary 
that  this  threatened  evil  should  be  speedily  stayed,  and  the  public 
mind  disabused  of  the  prejudices  which  were  beginning  to  fasten 
upon  it.  And  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  other  friends  of  sound 
policy  and  good  order  to  state,  that  for  this  salutary  change  of 
sentiment,  Massachusetts  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  discernment,  the 
straight  forward  honesty,  and  moral  courage  of  Mr.  Story.  Few 
young  men,  in  the  ascending  node  of  political  power,  would  have 
ventured  on  so  bold  a  measure  as  openly  to  oppose  the  darling  preju- 
dices and  passions  of  their  friends  ;  and  it  argues  much  for  the  good 
sense  of  these  men,  that  such  an  attempt  was  permitted  to  be  so  com- 
pletely successful.  It  is  to  the  permanent  and  honorable  provision 
thus  made  for  the  judges,  that  the  people  of  that  commonwealth  may 
attribute  the  benefits  they  have  since  enjoyed  from  a  wise,  and  digni- 
fied, and  firm  administration  of  justice. 

It  was  during  his  continuance  in  the  legislature,  that  the  subject 
of  a  separate  chancery  jurisdiction  attracted  much  of  the  public  atten- 
tion. The  early  fathers  of  the  commonwealth,  with  their  plain  good 
sense,  thought  that  their  tribunals  ought  to  be  enabled  to  administer 
relief  commensurate  with  the  wrong  received  by  the  party ;  and  that 
where  the  apparatus  of  the  common  law  fell  short  of  affording  such 
relief,  it  ought  to  be  supplied  by  equity.  An  act  for  this  purpose  was 
accordingly  passed  under  the  old  colonial  charter  ;  but  the  royal  assent 
being  withheld,  it  was  never  carried  into  effect.  Something,  liowever, 
in  tlie  shape  of  equity,  was  subsequently  administered  by  the  governor 
and  council :  but  unfortunatelv  it  became  associated,  in  the  minds  ol 
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Jie  people,  with  other  attributes  of  royalty,  vested  in  the  governor,  and 
of  course  came  to  be  regarded  with  jealousy  and  distrust.  Yet  the 
want  of  an  equitable  jurisdiction  was  constantly  felt  as  a  defect  in  the 
municipal  code ;  and  at  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  reform  this  department  of  justice,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  court  of  chancery.  The  committee  to  whom  this  subject 
was  referred,  was  raised  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Story;  and  their 
report  was  justly  attributed  to  his  powerful  pen.  The  substance  of  it 
was  afterward  wrought  by  the  author  into  a  most  instructive  article 
on  chancery  jurisdiction,  published  in  the  North  American  Review. 

In  the  year  1809,  Mr.  Story  was  elected  a  representative  to  con- 
gress, to  supply  the  vacancy  in  Essex  South  District,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Cro\vninshield.  He  served  but  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  for  which  he  was  chosen,  and  declined  a  reelection.  But  in  that 
brief  space,  in  two  important  movements,  he  gave  earnest  of  the 
breadth  and  elevation  of  his  views  as  a  statesman,  and  of  his  deep 
devotedness  to  the  policy  of  the  father  of  his  country.  The  first  was 
a  motion  made  by  himself,  for  a  committee  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  a  gradual  increase  of  the  na^^ ;  which  he  supported  in  a  speech 
marked  at  the  time  for  its  power,  but  of  which  no  report  is  kno\vn  to 
DC  extant.  Unfortunately  for  our  naval  prosperity,  the  blindness  of 
party  zeal  had  fastened  on  the  first  proposal  for  augmenting  the  naval 
force,  in  Washington's  administration,  as  a  topic  of  party  deniuiciation. 
The  clamor  had  been  continued  and  increased  under  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor, till  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  felt  themselves  too 
deeply  committed  on  the  subject,  to  recede  with  honor  or  safety ;  and 
hostility  to  the  system  of  naval  defence,  except  in  harbors  by  batteries 
and  gun-boats,  had  become  a  cardinal  article  in  the  political  faith  of 
the  party.  Mr.  Story's  resolution,  therefore,  was  a  little  in  advance 
of  that  political  age.  It  was  met,  not  with  open  argument,  but  was 
put  down  by  a  party  vote,  as  a  measure  inconsistent  with  the  policy 
and  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  existing  administration. 

The  other  great  measure  to  which  we  allude,  was  the  repeal  of  the 
enibargo  act.  This  statute,  as  a  temporary  resort,  whether  for  the 
prevention  of  war,  or  as  ancillary  to  other  and  ailterior  preparations 
for  that  event,  or  as  preparatory  to  negotiation  for  a  firm  and  stalile 
peace,  had  been  sustained  by  the  friends  of  the  administration  with 
exemplary  generosity  and  forbearance.  Its  long  continuance,  how- 
ever, in  the  absence  of  any  apparently  beneficial  results,  had  begim  to 
exhaust  the  patience  of  the  people,  whose  urgent  inquiries  and  de- 
mands had  at  lenQ-th  drawn  from  Mr.  Jeiferson  the  avowal  that  he 
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relied  on  the  measure  as  an  essential  part  of  a  permanent  system  ol 
policy;  and  tliat  in  his  opinion  it  was  unwise  in  this  nation  "ever 
more  to  recur  to  the  ocean."  An  avowal  so  startling  rallied  at  once 
that  independent  class  of  his  friends  whose  political  creed  was  not 
contained  in  the  formularies  of  a  party,  to  attempt  the  removal  of  a 
system  they  deemed  so  fraught  with  ruin  to  the  strength  and  resources 
of  the  nation.  In  this  attempt,  Mr.  Story  bore  an  early,  an  active, 
and  a  conspicuous  part ;  so  efficient,  indeed,  as  to  draw  from  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  General  Dearborn,  the  complaint,  which  pos- 
terity will  interpret  as  highly  to  his  honor  as  it  was  intended  othej 
wise,  that,  but  for  him,  the  repeal  would  not  have  been  effected. 

In  the  spring  following  his  return  from  Washington,  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  house  of  representatives  in  Massachusetts ;  and  in 
.January,  1811,  and  again  in  May,  on  the  organization  of  the  new 
house,  he  was  called  to  the  speaker's  chair.  For  the  arduous  and 
often  delicate  and  embarrassing  duties  of  that  office,  he  was  peculiarly 
fitted ;  and  the  writer  distinctly  recollects  the  full  and  consenting 
testimony  of  all  parties,  to  the  dignity,  ability,  and  impartiality  witli 
which  he  discharged  them. 

It  was  in  November,  1811,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  tho.t  Mr. 
Story  was  appointed  one  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  Never  was  this  high  honor  so  early 
achieved ;  never  more  purely  and  worthily  worn.  Adjustirig  himself 
to  the  proprieties  of  the  station  to  which  he  was  called,  he  withdrew 
at  once  from  the  political  arena;  and  though  never  an  indiflerent 
spectator  of  his  country's  fortunes,  he  afterwards  participated  in  them, 
not  as  a  partisan,  but  as  a  judge. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  place,  to  advert  to  the  only  other  mstance 
in  wliich  he  was  called  on  to  serve  the  public  in  labors  not  purely 
juridical.  In  the  year  1S20,  after  the  separation  of  Maine  from 
Massachusetts,  it  became  necessary  to  make  some  alterations  in  the 
constitution  of  the  latter  state,  growing  out  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion  ;  and  a  convention  was  called  for  that  purpose,  of  which  Mr. 
Justice  Story  was  elected  a  member  from  Salem.  It  was  a  body 
altogether  resplendent  in  talent ;  for  no  one  could  anticipate  the 
clianges  which  a  spirit  of  innovation,  if  once  aroused,  might  attempt; 
and  hence  the  selection  of  members  was  generally  made  fi-om  the 
highest  order  of  minds  withiii  the  reach  of  the  electors.  In  that 
assembly,  his  influence  was  most  extensive  and  salutary;  and  his 
speeches,  published  as  they  were  uttered  from  the  stenographer's  notes, 
and  without  revision,  particularly  his  splendid  speech  on  representa- 
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lion  in  the  senate,  attest  the  unabated  fervor  of  his  eloquence,  and  liis 
g-reat  power  as  a  debater. 

To  those  who  have  been  much  in  his  society,  or  are  familiar  with 
even  his  professional  writings,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  remark  that 
lie  had  been  a  votary  of  the  muse  ;  since  ,a  highly  cultivated  taste,  and 
a  lively  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  poetry  and  the  richer  creations  of 
tlie  imagination,  are  so  visible  in  his  compositions.  His  gravest  juri- 
dical discourses,  though  wrought  in  enduring  marble,  are  still  finished 
with  the  higher  ornaments  of  intellectual  afHuence.  Many  were  the 
poetical  effusions  recognised  as  his  by  the  delighted  circle  of  his 
youthful  contemporaries;  but  we  recollect  none  of  any  magnitude 
avowedly  his  own,  except  "The  Power  of  Solitude,"  a  poem  of  wider 
compass  and  more  regular  structure,  which  was  published  soon  after 
ne  came  to  the  bar,  and  constituted  the  most  acceptable  souvenir  of 
that  day.  But  though  successfully  cultivating  elegant  literature,  he 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  severer  duties  of  the  law,  whose  worth,  he 
knew,  would  "  not  unsought,  be  won."  In  the  year  1805,  he  pul> 
lished  a  selection  of  pleadings  in  civil  actions,  subsequent  to  the 
declaration,  from  the  pleadings  of  the  most  eminent  in  this  science,  in 
England  and  America,  with  occasional  annotations  of  his  own.  Pre- 
vious to  this  time,  the  science  of  special  pleading,  in  New  Eng>and, 
was  principally  contained  in  the  manuscript  formularies,  handed  down 
from  one  generation  of  lawyers  to  another,  with  scarcely  a  note  or 
comment.  The  appearance  of  this  work,  with  its  most  valuable  body 
.  of  notes,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  study  in  this  necessary  branch  of  pro- 
fessional learning ;  which  after  the  lapse  of  near  fifty  years  is  resorted 
to,  with  all  the  confidence  originally  reposed  in  its  safety  as  a  guide. 
The  second  edition,  published  in  1S29,  is  rendered  more  valuable,  not, 
as  is  often  the  case,  by  the  correction  of  errors  in  the  first,  but  merely 
by  the  addition  of  new  matter. 

The  judicial  duties  of  Mr.  Justice  Story,  other  than  those  in  the 
supreme  court,  have  been  confined  to  the  first  circuit,  embracing  the 
states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode 
Island ;  and  his  judgments  in  this  circuit  are  contained  in  the  two 
volumes  of  Mr.  Gallison's  reports,  and  in  the  six  volumes  of  Mr. 
Mftson.  His  character  and  merits  as  a  judge,  it  would  be  improper, 
at  this  time,  critically  to  examine  and  discuss.  But  it  may  be  stated, 
that  on  his  coming  to  the  bench,  the  principles  of  admiralty  and  ma- 
ritime law  were  but  imperfectly  understood  in  this'  quarter  of  the 
union ;  their  jurisdictional  limits  were  ill-defined,  and  the  practice  in 
admiralty  was  almost  literally  without  form.     Tlie  reader  of  the  first 
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volume  of  Mr.  Gallison  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  evidence  of 
tliis  great  confusion  of  principles,  and  looseness  of  practice,  by  advert- 
ing to  the  points  ruled  by  the  coint.  We  remember  to  have  heard  it 
remarked  of  the  case  of  one,  who,  several  years  before,  had  been 
capitally  arraigned  in  the  district  court  of  Maine,  and,  though  defended 
by  eminent  counsel,  was  subsequently  convicted  and  executed,  that 
the  exceptions,  unavailingly  taken  in  arrest  of  judgment,  were  founded 
chiefly  on  the  common  law ;  while  a  valid  objection,  peculiar  to  the 
national  jurisprudence,  was  entirely  overlooked.  From  this  chaotic 
state  tliese  branches  of  the  law  have  been  redeemed,  and  brought  to 
their  present  condition  of  beauteous  symmetry  and  beneficial  energy, 
by  the  labors  of  this  most  enlightened  and  accomplished  judge ;  and 
were  there  no  other  memorials  of  the  comprehensive  variety  and  the 
exactness  of  his  legal  learning,  his  judgments  in  his  own  circuit,  on 
these  questions,  would  deliver  him  to  posterity  as  an  associate  in  all 
respects  meet  for  the  gifted  mind  which  presides  over  our  judicial 
department.  It  will  be  interesting  to  the  professional  reader,  to  be 
referred  to  his  celebrated  opinion  in  De  Lovio  v.  Boit,  2  Gall.  398,  a 
finished  discourse  in  which  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  is  asserted  over 
all  maritime  contracts ;  to  the  case  of  the  Greek  ship,  Jerusalem,  2 
Gall.  345,  where  it  is  applied  to  material-men ;  and  iu  Burke  v.  Tre- 
vit,  1  Mason  96,  to  wrongs,  damages,  and  unlawful  seizures  at  sea ;  to 
the  case  of  the  schooner  Tilton,  5  Mason  465,  m  which  it  is  extended 
to  what  are  termed  petitory  suits,  where  the  mere  title  to  ships  is  liti- 
gated, independently  of  any  possession  ;  and  to  the  masterly  judgment 
in  the  case  of  La  Jeune  Eugenie,  2  Blason  409,  in  which  the  power 
of  the  admiralty  is  maintained  to  the  extent  of  putting  down  the  slave 
trade,  as  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nations,  in  all  cases  where  it  is 
not  expressly  legalized  by  the  claimant's  own  sovereign.  We  are 
aware  that  this  doctrine  was  subsequently  qualified  by  the  supreme 
court  in  the  case  of  the  Antelope ;  but  in  its  leading  principles,  it  is 
believed  to  have  generally  approved  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
profession. 

The  subject  of  seamen's  wages  has  also  been  treated  by  him  with 
equal  fidness,  and  its  principles  settled  in  harmonious  arrangement. 
The  whole  law  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  his  judgments,  on  the 
eflect  of  capture  and  restitution,  in  the  cases  of  the  Saratoga,  2  Gall. 
164,  and  Sheppard  v.  Taylor,  5  Pet.  675 ;  of  embezzlement,  in  Spurr 
V.  Pearson,  1  Mason  104;  of  shipwreck  and  salvage  in  the  two  Catha- 
rines, 2  Mason  319 ;  of  misconduct  and  desertion  of  duty,  in  the 
Mentor,  4  Mason  84  ;  and  of  sickness,  in  Harden  v.  Giordoii,  2  Mason 
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511.  For  this  last  opinion,  in  whicli  it  is  shown  that  the  entire 
expenses  of  curing  the  sick  seaman  are  a  charge  on  tlie  sliip,  inchid- 
ing  his  support  if  he  is  carried  ashore,  and  that  no  stipulation  contrary 
to  tire  maritime  law,  and  injurious  to  tlie  seaman,  will  be  allowed  to 
stand,  unless  an  adequate  compensation  for  it  is  shown,  he  is  entitled 
to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  friends  of  humanity  in  the  commercial 
world. 

The  administration  of  the  law  of  prize,  too,  unsettled  as  it  was,  and 
almost  unknown  to  the  profession  before  the  war  of  1812,  fell  heavily 
to  his  share,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  commerce  of  the  noi'th  ; 
and  was  discussed  and  illustrated  with  equal  ability  and  learning. 
The  proximity  of  the  British  dominions,  the  conquest  of  part  of  our 
territory  by  the  enemy,  the  practice  of  trading  under  licenses,  and 
of  collusive  captures,  gave  rise  to  a  multitude  of  questions  before  him, 
cmbarrassmg  in  their  nature,  the  solution  of  which  form  a  luminous 
commentary  on  this  branch  of  the  law. 

It  was,  moreover,  his  singular  fortune,  to  he  obliged  to  revise  and 
settle,  and,  with  propriety  it  may  almost  be  said,  to  create  the  Ameri- 
can law  of  patents.  Prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  bench,  the  restrictive 
policy,  of  Mr.  Jefferson  had  forced  upon  the  commercial  states  the 
necessity  of  employing  a  great  portion  of  capital  in  manufactm-es ;  and 
consequently  had  rendered  every  improvement  in  the  mechanic  arts 
of  increased  value  to  the  inventor,  and  led  to  increased  vifjilance  in 
securing  this  value  to  his  own  use.  Hence,  probably  more  questions 
of  this  kind  have  been  litigated  in  the  first  circuit,  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  union.  The  author  of  the  valuable  treatise  on  the  American  law 
of  patents  justly  aclmowledges,  what  is  apparent  to  the  reader,  that  to 
the  decisions  of  Mr.  Justice  Story  he  is  indebted  for  a  great  part  of 
his  work. 

His  familiarity  with  these  departments  of  the  law  was  not  acquired 
at  tlie  expense  of  excellence  in  any  other.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may 
refer  to  the  equity  cases  of  West  v.  Randall,  2  Mason  181,  upon  parties 
in  equity ;  Dexter  v.  Arnold,  5  Mason  502,  upon  bills  of  review ; 
Trecothic  v.  Austin,  4  Mason  16,  upon  the  rights  and  liabilities  of 
executors  and  administrators;  and  Prevost  v.  Gratz,  6  Wheat.  481, 
upon  trusts ;  and  to  the  common  law  cases  of  I-'airfax's  devisee  v. 
Hunter,  7  Cranch,  603,  upon  the  capacity  of  an  alien  to  take  and  hold 
lauds  as  a  devisee;  Green  v.  Liter,  8  Cranch  229,  in  which  the 
principles  of  the  writ  of  right  are  at  large  discussed ;  Halsey  v.  'Whit- 
ney, 4  Mason  206,  upon  assignments  by  insolvent  debtors ;  Tyler  v 
Wilkinson,  4  Mason  397,  upon  aquatic  rights ;  and  the  celebrated 
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cases  of  Pawlet  v.  Clark,  9  Cranch  292,  and  Terret  v.  Taylor,  ib. 
43,  in  which  he  expounded,  in  a  manner  so  lucid  and  universally- 
acceptable,  the  origin  of  church  property,  the  rights  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  to  the  glebe  lands  granted  to  it  prior  to  the  revolution,  and 
the  limits  of  the  legislative  power  in  relation  to  vested  rights.  These 
last  two  cases,  and  the  important  decision  in  Beatty  v.  Kurtz,  2  Pet. 
56G,  developing  the  true  doctrine  of  the  dedication  of  lands  to  public 
uses,  have  settled  interests  and  imparted  quiet,  in  various  parts  of  the 
union,  to  an  extent  of  which  few  are  aware. 

His  edition  of  Mr.  Chitty's  treatise  on  the  law  of  bills  of  exchange 
and  promissory  notes,  published  in  1S09,  with  a  large  body  of  well 
digested  notes  of  the  more  recent  decisions,  was  a  most  acceptable 
present  to  the  profession.  In  the  year  1810,  he  published  an  edition 
of  the  valuable  treatise  on  the  law  of  shipping  by  Mr.  Abbot,  after- 
wards Lord  Tenterden,  with  notes  of  American  statutes  and  cases ; 
of  wliich,  in  1829,  he  published  another  edition,  with  an  additional 
body  of  notes,  including  some  English  cases,  overlooked  by  the  author 
and  his  English  editor.  These  notes,  the  whole  of  wliich  were  by 
him  revised  and  recast,  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work,  which 
they  have  greatly  enriched,  leaving  little  to  be  desired  on  this  subject. 

A  new  professorship  of  law,  ui  Harvard  University,  having  been 
created,  bearing  the  name  of  Dane,  in  honor  of  its  munificent  founder, 
Mr.  Justice  Story  was  nominated,  in  the  year  1829,  to  this  chair. 
Upon  this  occasion,  he  removed  his  residence  from  Salem  to  Cam- 
bridge. The  Royall  professorship,  in  the  same  department,  was  simul- 
taneously filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  John  Hooker  Ashmun,  a 
jurist  distinguished  alike  for  the  vigor  of  his  intellect,  and  the  extent 
and  accuracy  of  his  learning.  To  the  duties  of  this  new  office, 
accepted  for  the  advancement  of  his  favorite  science,  Mr.  Justice  Story 
l)rought  all  the  unabated  energies  and  affections  of  his  early  manhood. 
The  office  proved  no  sinecure  to  him.  It  was  discharged,  not  merely 
liy  reading,  at  stated  periods,  a  written  course  of  pubhc  lectures,  Ijut 
by  close  and  daily  personal  examination  of  every  student,  in  the 
subject  of  his  daily  studies ;  and  he  ever  continued,  by  active  and  full 
participation  in  the  ordinary  instruction  of  the  law  school,  as  well  as 
in  his  public  lectures,  to  afford  advantages  to  the  student,  certainly 
not  surpassed  at  any  similar  institution  in  the  country. 

One  of  the  earliest  fruits  pf  his  labors  in  this  chair  was  the  publica- 
tion of  commentaries  on  the  law  of  bailments,  being  the  substance  of 
his  lectures  in  this  branch  of  the  law.  In  the  method  of  this  work^ 
he  followed  the  example  of  Domat  and  Pothier;  and  has  not  only 
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"jicorporated  into  the  text  every  position  in  their  treatises  which  conlci 
be  of  any  use  to  a  student  of  the  common  law,  but  may  be  said  to 
have  exhausted  the  works  of  the  other  writers,  both  in  the  civil  and 
common  law,  of  whatever  could  illustrate  the  subject  or  add  to  its 
value.  The  appearance  of  this  work  seems  to  have  given  occasion  in 
England,  not  to  an  English  edition  of  the  same  treatise,  but  to  a 
reprint  of  the  essay  of  Sir  William  Jones  on  bailments,  the  inaccuracy 
of  which,  in  many  essential  particulars,  has  long  been  confessed ; 
accompanied,  however,  by  a  full  body  of  notes,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
taken  from  these  commentaries,  though  not  credited  to  the  author 
with  that  distinctness  which  the  circumstances  would  seem  to  require. 

His  commentaries  on  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  were 
published  in  the  year  1833,  in  three  volumes.  The  work  is  com- 
prised in  three  great  divisions,  of  which  the  fu'st  embraces  a  sketch 
of  the  charters,  constitutional  history,  and  ante-revolutionary  juris- 
prudence of  the  colonies ;  the  second  contains  a  review  of  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  the  states,  dining  the  revolution,  and  the  rise, 
progress,  decline,  and  fall  of  the  confederation  ;  and  the  third  embraces 
the  history  of  the  rise  and  adoption  of  the  constitution,  a  full  exposi- 
tion of  all  its  provisions,  with  the  reasons  on  which  they  were  respect- 
ively founded,  the  objections  by  which  they  were  assailed,  and  such 
illustrations,  drawn  from  contemporaneous  documents  and  subsequent 
operations  of  the  government,  as  may  best  enable  the  reader  to  esti- 
mate the  true  value  of  each.  This  work,  admirable  for  its  depth  of 
research,  its  spirited  and  interesting  historical  sketches,  and  its 
treasures  of  political  wisdom,  has  accomplished  all  which  the  friends 
of  constitutional  law  and  liberty  could  desire.  It  has  since  been 
abridged  by  the  author,  in  one  volume,  for  the  use  of  the  American 
imiversities  and  higher  seminaries ;  and  its  elements  have  been 
wrought  into  a  political  class-book,  for  the  subordinate  departments 
of  instruction. 

If,  among  Americans  in  general,  his  fame  may  be  regarded  as 
resting  chiefly  on  this  masterly  history  and  exposition  of  their  consti- 
tution, perhaps  jurists,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  will  speak  of  him 
with  stronger  emphasis  as  the  author  of  commentaries  on  the  conflict 
of  laws,  foreign  and  domestic,  which  he  published  in  the  year  1834. 
In  this  most  valuable  work,  the  conflicting  laws  of  different  nations 
are  treated  with  especial  reference  to  marriages,  divorces,  wills,  suc- 
cessions, and  judgments.  It  has  already  received  the  highest  com- 
mendation from  enlightened  and  learned  men  in  this  country,  and  in 
England,  Germany,  and  France  ;  and  has  been  reprinted  in  London, 
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with  the  deUberate  opinion  of  a  late  eminent  Scottish  judge,  that  "  no 
jurist  can  peruse  it,  without  admiration  of  the  industry,  candor,  and 
learning  with  which  it  has  been  composed."  It  can  be  of  no  import- 
ance to  settle  the  comparative  merits  of  these  two  great  works,  as  the 
basis  of  professional  fame.      Uno  renioto,  non  deficit  alter. 

In  addition  to  these  graver  labors,  he  assisted  in  the  collection  of 
the  charters  and  laws  of  the  colony  and  province  of  Massachusetts, 
the  publication  of  which  was  superintended  by  him,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Dane  and  Mr.  William  Prescott.  He  also  published,  in  the 
year  1828,  a  revised  edition  of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States. 

Works  lilve  these  would  seem  amply  to  have  discharged  the  delit 
which  every  man  is  said  to  owe  to  his  profession ;  and  a  mark  far 
lower  would  have  satisfied  the  desires  of  many  an  aspirant  after 
honorable  fame.  But  the  exhaustless  learning'  and  untiring-  dilig'encii 
of  this  accomplished  scholar,  have  left  us  yet  others,  whose  titles  arc 
nearly  all  which  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  record.  His  review  of 
Professor  Hoffman's  Course  of  Legal  Study,  may  be  foimd  m  the  six- 
teenth number  of  the  North  American  Review.  The  twenty-first 
number  of  that  journal,  contains  his  review  of  Jacobson's  Sea  Laws, 
comprising  a  beautiful  compend  of  the  history,  and  an  account  of  the 
writers  on  commercial  law.  In  the  twenty-eighth  number  he 
reviewed  Mr.  Johnson's  Chancery  Reports,  in  an  able  and  learned  dis- 
course on  that  branch  of  jurisprudence ;  the  forty-sixth  is  enriched 
with  an  elaborate  article  on  commercial  law,  with  a  review  of  Mr. 
Phillips'  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Insurance  ;  the  fifty-second  numlier 
contains  a  review  of  Mr.  Dane's  Abridgment  of  American  Law ;  and 
in  the  fifty-eighth,  and  also  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  may 
be  found  his  highly  finished  sketches  of  the  life  and  public  services  of 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  To  these  are  to  be  added  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  law  department  of  the  Encyclopa}dia  Americana,  under 
the  title  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  —  Contract — Courts  of 
tlie  United  States  —  Criminal  law — Punishment  by  death  —  Domicil  — 
Equity — Jury — Lien  —  Law,  legislation,  codes — Natural  law — Na- 
tional law — Prize  —  Usury.  The  memorial  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Salem  against  the  British  orders  in  council,  in  1S07.  and  that  of  their 
merchants,  in  1820,  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  were  also  from  his  pen. 

In  the  subject  of  education,  both  elementary  and  scientific,  Mr. 
Justice  Story,  amid  all  his  other  employments,  always  found  time  to 
evince  the  deep  and  beneficial  interest  he  felt ;  not  only  in  contri- 
buting his  full  proportion  of  lectures  to  the  lyceums  and  institutions 
of  education,  but  in  effectual  and  active  cooperation  in  the  govern- 
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ment  of  Harvard  University.  He  was  elected  an  overseer  of  thi.t 
institution  in  the  year  ISIS ;  and,  in  1825,  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the 
corporation.  In  Januaiy  of  that  year,  when  still  an  overseer,  he 
delivered  at  the  board  an  argument  against  the  memorial  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  tutors,  who  claimed  an  exclusive  right  of  being  candidates 
for  election  as  fellows  of  the  corporation,  replete  with  characteristic 
research,  not  only  into  the  law  relating  to  the  question,  but  into  the 
statutes  and  usages  of  the  English  colleges.  The  substance  of  this 
argument  was  published  in  the  fii'st  volume  of  the  American  Jurist. 

Among  his  published  discourses  and  addresses,  are  his  charge  to 
the  grand  jury  at  the  first  circuit  court  held  in  Maine,  in  the  year 
1820;  his  address  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Suffolk  bar,  m  the  same 
year;  his  eulogies  on  Mr.  Samuel  Dexter  and  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Parker ;  and  his  biographical  notices  of  Mr.  William  Pinckney,  Mr. 
Justice  Washington,  and  Mr.  Justice  Trimble ;  his  discourse  at  the 
anniversary  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  in  the  year  1825 ;  his 
centennial  address  before  the  Essex  Historical  Society,  in  1S28,  upon 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  colony  of  "  the 
Massachusetts ;"  a  discourse  before  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Boston  ; 
an  address  at  the  consecration  of  the  rural  cemetery  of  Mount 
Auburn ;  his  discourse  upon  the  occasion  of  his  own  inauguration  as 
Dane  Professor  of  Law,  in  1829  ;  and  another,  in  1833.  at  the  funera. 
of  his  colleague,  the  late  Professor  Ashmun. 

Justice  Story  died  September  10,  1845.  In  the  cemetery  of  Mount 
Auburn,  not  far  from  his  favorite  university,  and  within  a  few  feet  of 
his  earnest  and  eloquent  friend  Dr.  Channing,  repose  his  remains.  The 
remembrance  of  his  virtues  and  accomplishments  will  lead  posterity  to 
describe  him  in  his  own  glowing  but  just  delineation  of  ^a  kindred 
mind.  "Whatever  subject  he  touched,  was  touched  with  a  master's 
hand  and  spirit.  He  employed  his  eloquence  to  adorn  his  learning,  and 
his  learnirfg  to  give  solid  weight  to  his  eloquence.  He  was  always 
instructive  and  interesting,  and  rarely  without  producing  an  instan- 
taneous conviction.  A  lofty  ambition  of  excellence,  that  stirring  spirit, 
which  breathes  the  breath  of  heaven,  and  pants  for  immortality, 
S^jstained  his  genius  in  its  perilous  course.  He  became,  what  he 
intended,  the  jurist  of  the  commercial  world ;  and  could  look  back 
upon  a  long  track  illumined  with  glory."  His  life  has  been  ably 
written  by  his  son,  in  two  octavo  volumes. 
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William  Henry  Harrison  was  born  at  Berkley,  the  family  seat  of 
his  father,  on  James  river,  twenty-five  miles  from  Richmond,  Virginia, 
in  the  year  1773.  He  was  the  youngest  of  three  sons  of  Benjamin 
Harrison,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  leader  of  the  same  name  in 
the  wars  of  Cromwell.  Benjamin  Harrison  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
in  our  own  revolutionary  struggle,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  of 
that  daring  band  who  set  the  ball  in  motion.  He  represented  Virginia 
in  congress  in  the  years  1774,  '75,  and  '76 ;  he  was  urged  by  a  strong 
party  m  the  house  to  preside  over  that  body,  on  the  resignation  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Peyton  Randolph ;  but  he  declined  the  distinction,  and 
nominated  Jolm  Hancock.  It  has  been  stated  on  contemporary  au- 
thority, that  he  almost  carried  that  modest  but  daring  patriot  into  the 
chair,  on  his  at  first  declining  to  occupy  it.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  whole  house  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  agreed  to,  and  was  one  of  the  illustrious  signers  of  that  act.  He 
was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  house  of  delegates  in  the  legislature 
of  Virginia,  and  filled  the  office  of  speaker  until  1782,  when  he  sue 
ceeded  Governor  Nelson  in  the  executive  chair  of  that  state. 

William  Henry  Harrison  was  placed,  at  an  early  age,  at  the 
college  of  Hampden  Sydney,  which  he  left  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
his  mind  well  imbued  with  classical  literature,  and  deeply  impressed 
with  admiration  of  the  principles  of  republican  Greece  and  Rome.  In 
obedience  to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  whose  hospitable  and  liberal 
conduct  through  life  prevented  him  from  promising  wealth  to  his  son, 
he  entered  on  the  study  of  medicine ;  and  after  a  short  preparatory 
course  he  repaired,  in  the  spring  of  1791,  to  Philadelphia,  to  prosecute 
his  studies  with  greater  advantage.  The  death  of  his  distinguished 
parent,  immediately  after  his  arrival,  checked  his  professional  aspira- 
tions;  and  the  "note  of  preparation"  which  was  sounding  through  the 
country,  for  a  campaign  against  the  Indians  of  the  west,  decided  his 
destinv.     He  resolved  to  enter  into  the  service  of  his  government,  and 
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to  create  a  n;ime  for  himself  worthy  of  his  father.  His  guardian,  the 
celebrated  Robert  Morris,  opposed  his  wishes  with  all  tlie  eloquence 
of  his  great  mind ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  placed  the  enterprise 
before  the  enthusiastic  youth  in  all  its  hardships  and  privations.  In 
order  to  deter  him  from  his  project,  he  painted  an  Indian  war  in  a 
remote  and  untried  wilderness  in  the  darkest  colors  ;  he  spoke  of 
victory,  against  such  foes,  as  not  involving  glory ;  but  of  defeat,  as 
insuring  disgrace.  The  remonstrances  of  his  friend  and  guardian 
were  fruitless,  and  General  Washington  at  length  3'ielded  to  the 
importunities  of  the  youth ;  he  presented  him  with  an  ensign's  com- 
mission. With  characteristic  ardor  he  departed  for  Fort  Washington, 
now  Cincinnati ;  where,  however,  he  arrived  too  late  to  participate  in 
the  unfortunate  campaign.  The  fatal  4th  of  November  had  passed, 
and  he  was  only  in  time  to  learn  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Butler,  and  of  Oldham,  and  of  the  unparalleled  massacre  of  the 
army  of  St.  Clair. 

The  return  of  the  broken  troops  had  no  effect  in  damping  the  zeal 
of  young  Harrison.  He  devoted  himself  ardently  to  the  study  of  the 
theory  of  the  higher  tactics ;  his  education  gave  him  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  few  young  soldiers  of  that  day  ;  and  when,  in  the  succeeding 
year,  the  gallant  Wayne  assumed  the  command.  Ensign  Harrison  was 
immediately  noticed  by  this  experienced  commander,  and  selected  by 
him  for  one  of  his  aids.  The  judicious  movements  of  the  new  army, 
and  the  success  which  crowned  the  campaign  under  Wayne,  are  a 
brilliant  portion  of  our  history.  Harrison  distinguished  himself 
handsomely  in  the  affair  of  Roche  de  Boiic,  and  his  chief  did  him  the 
justice  to  name  him  specially  in  the  official  report  of  the  engagement. 

After  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  1795,  Captain  Harrison  was  left 
in  command  of  Fort  Washington ;  and  shortly  after  the  departm-e  of 
General  Wayne  for  the  Atlantic  states,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Judge  Symmes,  the  proprietor  of  the  Miami  purchase.  The  writer 
of  this  brief  sketch  cannot  let  the  opportunity  slip,  without  offering  a 
passing  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  this  cstiinable  woman.  She  is  distin- 
guished for  her  benevolence  and  her  piety ;  all  who  know  her,  view 
lier  with  esteem  and  affection ;  and  her  whole  course  through  life,  in 
all  its  relations,  has  been  characterized  by  those  qualifications  that 
complete  the  character  of  an  accomplished  matron. 

The  idleness  and  dissipation  of  a  garrison  life  comported  neither 
with  the  taste  nor  active  temper  of  Captain  Harrison.  He  resigned 
))is  commission,  and  commenced  his  civil  career,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  years,  as  secretary  of  the  north-weslern  territory.     His  capacity 
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was  soon  noticed  by  the  leaders  in  the  new  territory,  and  he  was 
elected,  in  1799,  the  first  delegate  in  congress  for  that  extensive  region, 
now  comprising  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the  territory 
of  Michigan.  The  first  and  general  object  of  his  attention  as  a  repre- 
sentative, was  an  alteration  of  the  land  system  of  the  ten-itory.  The 
law,  as  it  then  existed,  ordained  that  not  less  than  four  thousand  acres, 
(except  in  particular  cases  of  fractions  on  the  banks  of  rivers,)  could 
be  sold  at  once.  The  operation  of  such  an  ordinance  must  have  been 
fatal  to  that  class  of  population,  whose  industry  and  labor  have  since 
caused  the  country  to  advance  with  such  rapid  strides  to  wealth  and 
greatness ;  it  was  alone  calculated  to  benefit  the  speculator  and  rich 
monopolist.  He  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  on  lands, 
(the  only  instance,  it  is  believed,  in  the  history  of  our  legislation,  in 
which  a  delegate  was  so  distinguished,)  and  with  the  aid  of  the  able 
men  who  cooperated  with  him,  he  presented  the  celebrated  Land  Re- 
port, based  on  his  own  previous  motion.  A  bill  was  framed,  and  after 
undergoing  some  amendments  in  the  senate,  was  passed  into  a  law,  by 
wluch  one  half  of  the  public  lands  were  divided  into  sections  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  and  the  other  into  half  sections  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres.  The  old  system  of  forfeiture  for  non  payment 
was  abolished,  and  payment  ordered  to  be  made,  one  fourth  in  hand, 
and  the  balance  at  the  end  of  two,  three,  and  four  years,  allowing  still 
one  year,  after  the  expiration  of  the  fomth  year,  to  enable  the  pur- 
chaser to  extricate  himself,  if  necessary.  This  was  a  point  gained, 
although  it  was  not  all  the  delegate  contended  for.  To  this  measure 
is  to  be  imputed  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country ;  and  if  Mr.  Har- 
rison had  then  been  called  from  this  world,  without  rendering  any 
other  service  to  his  country,  he  would  richly  have  merited  the  title  of 
benefactor  of  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio. 

The  reputation  acquired  by  the  young  delegate  from  his  legislative 
success,  created  a  party  in  his  favor,  who  intimated  a  desire  that  he 
should  supersede  the  venerable  governor  of  the  territory.  But  Mr 
Harrison  checked  the  development  of  this  feeling  as  soon  as  it  was 
made  known  to  him.  He  cherished  too  high  a  veneration  for  the  pure 
and  patriotic  St.  Clair ;  he  had  too  just  an  estimate  of  the  splendid 
talents  of  the  governor,  and  too  much  sympathy  for  the  war-worn, 
though  sometimes  unfortunate  hero,  to  sanction  an  attempt,  which, 
whether  successful  or  not,  would  have  inflicted  one  more  pang  in  the 
bosom  of  the  veteran.  A  soldier  can  best  feel  for  a  soldier ;  he  de 
clined  the  interference  of  his  friends,  and  the  subject  was  dropped. 
But  when,  shortly  after,  Indiana  was  erected  into  a  separate  territory 
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he  was  appouried  by  Mr.  Adams  the  first  governor.  Previously,  how 
ever,  to  quitting  congress,  lie  was  present  at  the  discussion  of  the  bill 
for  the  settlement  of  Judge  Symraes's  purchase ;  and  although  this 
gentleman  was  his  father-in-law,  he  took  an  active  part  in  favor  of 
those  individuals  who  had  purchased  from  him  before  he  had  obtained 
his  patent.  It  was  viewed  as  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  those  who 
had  sued  the  judge  in  the  courts  of  common  law,  would  be  entitled  to 
the  remedy  in  equity  against  him.  lie  went  before  the  committee  in 
person,  and  urged  them  to  insert  a  provision  in  their  favor.  Nor  did 
he  desist  until  assured  by  the  attorney-general  and  Mr.  Harper,  that 
these  persons  came  fv-dly  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  as  it  then 
stood.  This  was  the  impulse  of  stern  duty ;  for  at  the  moment  he 
was  thus  engaged,  he  considered  himself  as  jeoparding  a  large  pecu- 
niary interest  of  his  father-in-law. 

In  1801,  Governor  Harrison  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  new 
office  at  the  old  military  post  of  Vincennes.  The  powers  with  which 
he  was  vested  by  law  have  never,  since  the  organization  of  our  govern- 
ment, been  conferred  upon  any  other  officer,*  civil  or  military ;  and 
the  arduous  character  of  the  duties  he  had  to  perform,  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  savage  and  cunning 
temper  of  the  north-western  Indians  ;  with  the  genius  of  the  early  pio- 
neers, and  the  nature  of  a  frontier  settlement.  The  dangers  of  such 
actions  as  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  the  defence  of  Fort  Meigs,  and 
the  battle  of  the  Thames,  are  appreciated  and  felt  by  all ;  and  the  vic- 
tories which  were  consequent  upon  them  have  crowned  the  victors 
with  a  never  fading  wreath  :  but  these  acts,  brilliant  as  they  were,  fade 
when  put  in  comparison  with  the  unremitting  labor  and  exposure  to 
which,  for  many  years  after  the  organization  of  the  first  grade  of 
territorial  government,  the  new  executive  was  exposed.  The  whole 
territory  consisted  of  three  settlements,  so  widely  separated  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  contribute  to  their  mutual  defence  or 
encouragement.  The  first  was  Clarke's  Grant  at  the  falls  of  Ohio  • 
the  second,  the  old  French  establishment  at  Vincennes ;  and  the  third 
extended  from  Kaskaskia  to  Kahokia,  on  the  Mississippi ;  the  whole 
comprising  a  population  of  about  five  thousand  souls.  The  territory 
thus  defenceless,  presented  a  frontier,  assailable  almost  at  every  point, 
on  the  north-east,  north,  and  north-west  boundaries.  Numerous  tribes 
of  warlike  Indians  were  thickly  scattered  throughout  the  northern  por 

*  Among  his  duties  was  that  of  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians.  In  tliis  capacity 
ho  eonchidcil  fifteen  treaties,  and  purchased  tlieir  title  to  upwards  of  seventy  milUons  of 
acres  of  land.  ,, 
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tion  of  the  territorj^,  and  far  beyond  its  limits,  whose  hostile  feelingii 
were  constantly  inflamed  by  the  intrigues  of  British  agents  and  traders, 
if  not  by  the  immediate  influence  of  the  English  government  itself, 
and  not  unfrequently  by  the  uncontrollable  outrages  of  the  Ameri- 
can hunters  themselves  ;  a  circumstance  which  it  always  lias  bee 
found  impossible  to  prevent,  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  west.  Go 
vernor  Harrison  applied  himself  with  characteristic  energy  and  skill. 
Il  seems  truly  miraculous  to  us,  when  we  look  back  to  the  early  nis- 
loiy  of  his  government,  that  he  should  have  been  able  to  keep  down 
Indian  invasion  in  the  infant  state  of  the  territory,  seeing  the  great 
capacity  the  savages  displayed  for  harassing  him  at  a  period  when  his 
resources  and  means  had'  so  much  increased.  The  fact  proclaims 
loudly  the  talents  of  the  chief.  Justice  tempered  by  mildness ;  con 
ciliation  and  firmness,  accompanied  by  a  never  slumbering  watchful- 
ness ;  were  the  means  he  used.  These  enabled  him  to  surmount 
diiEculties,  under  which  an  ordinary  capacity  must  have  been  pros- 
trated. The  voluminous  correspondence  of  Governor  Harrison  with 
Mr.  Jeff"erson,  from  1802  till  1809,  is  a  recorded  testimony  of  tlie 
ability  and  success  of  his  administration. 

During  the  year  1811,  however,  the  intrigues  of  British  agents 
operating  on  the  passions  of  the  Indians,  brought  afTairs  to  a  crisis 
which  rendered  hostilities  unavoidable.  Tecumseh,  and  his  prophet 
brother,  had  been  laboring  unceasingly,  since  1805,  to  bring  about  this 
result.  Harrison  called  upon  Colonel  Boyd  of  the  4th  United  States 
regiment,  then  at  Pittsburgh  (who  immediately  joined  him),  and  em- 
bodied a  militia  force  as  strong  as  the  emergency  would  permit.  To 
these  were  added  a  small  but  gallant  band  of  chivalrous  volunteers 
from  Kentucky,  consisting  of  about  sixty-five  individuals.  With  these 
he  commenced  his  march  towards  the  prophet's  town  at  Tippecanoe 
On  the  sixth  of  November  he  arrived  in  sight  of  the  Indian  village,  and 
in  obedience  to  his  orders  made  several  fruitless  attempts  to  negotiate 
with  the  savages.  Finding  it  impossible  to  bring  them  to  any  discus- 
sion, he  resolved  to  encamp  foi  the  night,  under  a  promisa  from  the 
chiefs  to  hold  a  conference  next  day.  He  sent  forward  Brigade  Major 
Clarke,  and  Major  W^aller  Taylor,  to  select  a  proper  position  for  the 
encampment.  These  officers  shortly  after  returned,  and  reported  that 
they  had  found  a  situation  well  calculated  for  the  purpose,  and  on 
examination,  the  commander  approved  of  it.  Subsequent  examination 
has  proved  that  the  ground  was  admirably  adapted  to  baffle  the  success 
of  a  sudden  attack,  the  only  kind  which  the  great  experience  of  Har- 
rison assured  him  would  be  attempted.     The  men  reposed  upon  the 
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spot  which  eacli,  individually,  should  occupy,  in  case  of  attack.  The 
event  justified  the  anticipations  of  the  chief.  On  the  morning  of  the 
7th,  before  daylight,  the  onset  was  made  with  the  usual  yells  and 
impetuosity.  But  the  army  was  ready ;  Harrison  had  risen  some 
time  before,  and  had  roused  the  ofEcers  near  him.  Our  limits  do  not 
permit  us  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  action ;  the  arrangement  of  the 
troops  was  masterly,  and  showed  the  well  educated  and  experienced 
soldier.  The  Indians  fought  with  their  usual  desperation,  and  main- 
tained their  ground  for  some  time  with  extraordinary  courage.  Victorv 
declared  in  favor  of  discipline,  at  the  expense,  however,  of  some  of  the 
most  gallant  spirits  of  the  age.  Among  the  slain  were  Colonels  Daveis 
and  Owen  of  Kentucky,  and  Captain  Spencer  of  Indiana.  'Governor 
Harrison  received  a  bullet  through  his  stock,  without  touching  his 
neck.  The  legislature  of  Kentucky,  at  its  next  session,  whilst  in 
mourning  for  her  gallant  dead,  passed  the  following  resolution,  viz  : 

"Resolved,  That  Governor  William  H.  Harrison  has  behaved 
like  a  hero,  a  patriot,  and  general ;  and  that  for  his  cool,  deliberate, 
skilful,  and  gallant  conduct,  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  he  well 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  nation." 

From  this  period,  until  after  the  declaration  of  war  against  England, 
Governor  Harrison  was  unremittingly  engaged  in  negotiating  with 
the  Indians,  and  preparing  to  resist  a  more  extended  attack  from  them. 
In  August,  1812,  he  received  the  brevet  of  major  general  in  the  Ken- 
tuck}'  militia,  to  enable  him  to  command  the  forces  marching  to  relieve 
Detroit.  He  immediately  applied  himself  to  the  proper  organization 
of  his  army  on  the  north-western  frontier.  The  surrender  of  Hull 
cliangcd  the  face  of  affairs ;  he  was  appointed  a  major  general  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  and  his  duties  embraced  a  larger  sphere. 
Every  thing  was  in  confusion,  and  every  thing  was  to  be  done  ;  monejr, 
arms,  and  men  were  to  be  raised.  It  is  under  circumstances  like  these 
that  the  talents  of  a  great  general  are  developed  more  powerfully  than 
in  conducting  a  battle.  To  do  justice  to  this  part  of  the  biography 
of  Harrison  requires  a  volume  of  itself.  Becoming  stronger  from 
reverses,  collecting  munitions  of  war,  and  defending  Fort  Meigs,  were 
the  prominent  features  of  his  operations,  until  we  find  him  in  pursuit 
of  Proctor  on  the  Canadian  shore.  On  the  5th  of  October,  1813,  he 
brought  the  British  army  and  their  Indian  allies,  imder  Proctor  and 
Tecumseh,  to  action,  near  the  river  Thames.  The  victory  achieved 
by  militia  over  the  disciplined  troops  of  England,  on  this  brilliant  day, 
was  decisive ;  and  like  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  spread  joy  and  animation  over  the  whole  Union.     For  this 
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important  action  congress  presented  General  Harrison  with  a  gold 
medal.  The  success  of  the  day  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  novei 
expedient  of  charging  through  the  British  lines  with  mounted  infantry. 
The  glory  of  originating  this  manoeuvre  belongs  exclusively  to  General 
Harrison.* 

The  north-western  frontier  being  relieved,  and  important  aid  given 
to  that  of  Niagara,  General  Harrison  left  his  troops  at  Sacket's  Har- 
bor, under  the  command  of  Colonel  Smith,  and  departed  for  Wash- 
ington by  the  way  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  On 
the  whole  route  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  honored  wiiii 
the  highest  marks  of  distinction  that  can  be  offered  to  a  citizen  by  a 
republican  people. 

Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  between  Mr.  Secretary  Armstrong 
and  himself,  General  Harrison  resigned  his  commission  in  the  spring 
of  1814.  Mr.  Madison  sincerely  deplored  this  step,  and  assured  Go- 
vernor Shelby,  in  a  letter  written  immediately  after  the  resignation, 
"  that  it  would  not  have  been  accepted  had  he  been  in  Washington." 
It  was  received  and  accepted  by  Secretary  Armstrong,  wliile  the 
president  was  absent  at  the  Springs. 

General  Harrison  retired  to  his  farm  at  North  Bend,  in  Ohio,  from 
which  he  was  successively  called  by  the  people,  to  represent  them  in 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  legislature  of  the  state. 
In  1824-5,  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States;  and  in 
1828,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Colombia,  which  station  he  held 
until  he  was  recalled  by  President  Jackson,  not  for  any  alleged  fault, 
but  in  consequence  of  some  difference  of  views  on  tlie  Panama  ques- 
tion. General  Harrison  again  retirrned  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture 
at  North  Bend.  In  1834,  on  the  almost  unanimous  petition  of  the 
citizens  of  the  county,  he  was  appointed  prothonotary  of  the  court  of 
Hamilton  county,  which  office  he  attended  to  in  person. 

The  frosts  of  age  were  now  gathering  on  his  head,  but  the  claims 
of  a  large  family  demanded  vigorous  efforts  for  their  benefit;  and 
there  seemed  a  probability  that  he  might  yet  gain  the  property  which 
he  had  been  too  honest  hitherto  to  accumulate,  even  when  many  other 
public  servants  would  have  done  it.  But  in  the  year  1836,  the  eyes 
of  not  a  few  of  his  countrymen  were  fixed  on  him  as  the  future  presi- 
dent of  the  Union.  He  then  received  seventy-two  electoral  votes, 
and  at  the  Whig  Convention  in  Harrisburg,  December,  1839,  General 

*This  claim  must  not  be  considered  as  in  the  least  detracting  from  the  merit  of  Colonel 
Johnson,  by  whom  the  mounted  men  were  led  to  the  charge,  and  by  whom  the  manoHJvre 
was  successfully  and  gallantly  execulcd. — Ed. 
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Harrison  received  the  unanimous  nomination  of  that  body  as  the 
Whig  candidate  for  the  presidency ;  and  after  a  contest  more  animated 
and  more  general  than  any  which  had  before  occurred,  he  received  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  of  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  votes 
given  in  the  twenty-six  states. 

General  Harrison  was  now  sixty-eight  years  of  age ;  and  his 
elevation  to  the  presidency  diffused  a  general  joy  over  the  nation.  His 
progress  from  his  residence,  the  log  cabin — to  the  White  house  at 
Washington,  was  marked  by  the  most  gratifying  demonstrations  of 
popular  atfection  and  confidence.  His  immediate  family  remained  in 
Ohio,  intending  to  follow  him  in  the  ensuing  summer ;  but,  alas,  how 
were  they  doomed  to  disappointment.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1841, 
his  inauguration  was  attended  by  a  multitude  far  greater  than  had 
ever  before  assembled  at  Washington,  many  thousands  of  whom  heard 
his  address,  which  was  pronounced  in  a  remarkably  clear  and  distinct 
voice.  This  composition,  though  not  marked  by  any  extraordinary 
ability  as  a  literary  performance,  was  of  a  character  and  tone  as 
greatly  to  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people ;  and  he 
entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  knowing  that  from  the  moment  he 
was  nominated  to  the  station  he  had  been  rising  in  public  esteem, 
that  he  was  now  exceedingly  popular,  and  that  the  promise  of  the 
future  was  all  brightness. 

But  how  soon  was  that  brightness  converted  into  darkness  and 
gloom  !  On  the  first  of  the  following  month  he  became  indisposed, 
and  called  in  medical  aid.  His  disease,  it  was  so»n  found,  baffled  the 
skill  of  the  physicians,  and  so  rapidly  did  his  enfeebled  frame  sink 
under  it,  that  at  half  past  twelve  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  April, 
one  short  month  after  his  elevation  to  the  presidential  chair,  he  sunk, 
calmly  into  the  sleep  of  death.  The  last  words  he  uttered  were 
characteristic  of  his  life,  and  breathed  the  devotion  of  the  patriot's 
heart  for  the  good  of  his  beloved  country;  they  were — "Mv'  last 
WISH,  is  that  the  true  principles  of  the  government  may  be 

CARRIED  out! 1  ASK  NOTHING  MORE." 

He  was  the  first  president  of  the  United  States  who  died  in  ofKce, 
and  his  death  was  regarded  as  a  most  calamitous  event.  The  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet  in  their  notification  of  the  fact,  truly  said, — "The 
people  of  the  United  States,  overwhelmed,  like  ourselves,  by  an  event 
so  unexpected  and  so  melancholy,  will  derive  consolation  from  know- 
ing that  his  death  was  calm  and  resigned,  as  his  life  had  been  patriotic, 
useful,  and  distinguished."  His  funeral  presented  a  most  imposing 
scene  of  intense  sorrow  and  of  solemn  grandeur. 
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The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  gentle- 
man of  Scottish  origin,  who  long  ago  settled  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  duties  of  a  merchant,  and  enjoyed  the  high 
esteem  of  his  contemporaries  for  unblemished  integrity  and  unassuming 
moral  worth.  Washington  was  born  April  3,  1783,  and  in  very  early 
life  the  powers  of  mind,  for  which  he  has  since  been  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished, began  to  develope  themselves.  Some  of  his  brothers  had 
already  become  eminent  among  their  friends  for  their  literary  taste  and 
ability'as  writers,  while  their  younger  brother  was  yet  a  child.  In 
their  society  he  began  the  practice  of  composition,  and  may  be  almost 
said  to  have  commenced  his  education  where  others  are  accustomed  to 
finish  it.  We  have  been  informed,  tliat  he  manifested  in  his  youth  a 
meditative  and  almost  melancholy  disposition;  not,  however,  without 
occasional  and  brilliant  flashes  of  the  humor  that  is  the  distinctive 
character  of  his  most  successful  compositions.  This  disposition  did  not 
prevent  him  from  entering  with  spirit  into  many  of  the  pranks  of  his 
comrades,  or  even  from  becoming  the  plotter  and  ringleader  in  many  a 
scheme  of  merry  mischief.  \ 

The  youth  of  the  city  of  New  York  were  then  a  happy  race.  Their 
place  of  residence  had  not  yet  assumed  its  metropolitan  character,  and 
the  freedom  and  ease  of  almost  rural  life,  were  blended  with  the  grow- 
ing refinements  of  an  increasing  population.  The  advantageous  position 
of  its  port  made  wealth  flow  rapidly  into  its  merchants'  coffers,  and  the 
natives  of  other  parts  of  our  country  had  not  yet  begun  to  colonize  it, 
and  compete  for  a  share  of  its  growing  riches.  The  elder  members  of 
the  community,  seeing  their  property  increasing  almost  without  know- 
ing why,  had  not  yet  perceived  the  necessity  of  drilling  their  children 
to  habits  of  early  labor  and  premature  prudence.  The  gambling  spirit 
that  characterized  one  era  of  the  commercial  history  of  New  York,  had 
not  yet  made  its  appearance  ;  nor  had  that  ardent  competition,  that 
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steels  the  heart  against  all  but  selfish  feelings,  been  awakened.  That 
system  of  instruction,  which  confines  children  for  six  hours  a  day  in 
almost  listless  inactivity  in  a  school  room,  and  then  dismisses  them, 
to  pursue  their  labors  unassisted  for  even  a  longer  time,  was  not  yet 
invented.  Schoolmasters  yet  thought  it  their  duty  to  instruct ;  and 
when  their  unruly  subjects  were  emancipated  from  direct  control,  they 
had  no  other  thought  but  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  active  sport, 
and  the  night  in  slumbers,  undisturbed  by  the  dread  of  the  morrow's 
task. 

For  the  enjoyment  of  these  vacant  hours,  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
then  offered  the  most  inviting  opportunities.  A  few  minutes'  walk 
brought  the  youth  of  the  city  into  open  and  extensive  pastures,  diver- 
sified by  wood  and  sheets  of  transparent  water ;  on  either  hand  flowed 
noble  rivers,  whose  quiet  waters  invited  even  the  most  timid  to  acquire 
"the  noblest  exercise  of  strength;"  when  winter  made  such  recreations 
impracticable,  sheets  of  smooth  and  glittering  ice  spread  themselves 
out  to  tempt  the  skater,  and  the  youth  of  the  Manhattoes  rivalled,  if 
not  excelled,  the  glories  of  their  Dutch  father-land,  in  the  speed  and 
activity  with  which  they  glided  over  the  glassy  surface. 

It  may  be  the  partial  recollection  of  our  infancy,-  but  it  is  not  less 
the  firm  conviction  of  our  minds,  that  in  all  our  wanderings,  we  have 
seen  no  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Queen  of  the  North,"  whose 
environs  possessed  natural  beauties  equal  to  those  of  New  York. 
These  beauties  have  now  vanished — paved  streets  and  piles  of  tasteless 
brick  have  covered  the  grassy  slopes  and  verdant  meadows ;  the  lofty 
hills  have  been  applied  to  the  ignoble  purpose  of  filling  up  the  neigh- 
boring lakes.  Nor  should  we  complain  of  these  changes,  but  consider 
the  prosperity,  of  which  they  are  an  evidence,  as  more  than  equivalent 
to  the  destruction  of  wild  and  rural  beauty,  in  those  places  where  a 
crowded  population  has  actually  found  its  abode ;  but  we  cannot 
tolerate  that  barbarism  which  makes  beauty  consist  in  straight  lines 
and  right  angles,  cuts  our  whole  island  into  oblong  squares,  and  con- 
siders, that  to  convert  the  fertile  surface  into  a  barren  and  sandy  waste, 
is  the  only  fit  preparation  for  an  increasing  city.  The  blossomed 
orchards  of  Bayard  and  Delancey  have  given  place  to  snug  brick 
houses,  the  sylvan  deities  have  fled  the  groves  of  Peter's  field  and 
Rose  hill,  and  we  can  rejoice  ;  but  why  should  the  flowery  vales  of 
Bloomendahl  be  cut  up  by  streets  and  avenues  ?  Nor  has  the  spirit 
of  devastation  stopped  here,  but  has  invaded  the  whole  neighborhood, 
until  the  antres  and  cliffs  of  Hoboken  have  given   place  to  a  rail- 

voad. 
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The  early  fancies  of  Mr.  Irving  were  deeply  impressed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  natural  scenery  of  the  island  of  Manhattan.  These  im- 
pressions have  given  birth  to  many  and  choice  passages  in  his  various 
works.  But,  aware  that  such  romantic  fancies  might  come  mth'an 
ill  grace  from  one  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  our  commercial  and 
prosaic  city,  he  has  given  being  to  a  personage,  in  whose  mouth  they 
become  the  utterance  of  patriotic  virtue. 

New  York,  at  that  time,  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  races 
distinct  in  origin,  character  and  temper,  struggling,  as  it  were,  for 
ascendancy  ;  and  although  the  struggle  finally  terminated  happily,  in 
the  utter  confusion  of  all  such  distinctions,  and  the  formation  of  a 
single  civic  character,  it  was  not  the  less  apparent.  Wasted,  too,  as 
was  the  anger  and  anxiety  the  struggle  occasioned  upon  the  most 
petty  objects,  it  presented,  to  a  mind  highly  sensible  to  the  ludicrous, 
most  amusing  matter  of  contemplation.  First  and  most  marked,  were 
to  be  seen  the  descendants  of  the  original  settlers  from  Holland,  retain- 
ing, in  their  own  separate  intercourse,  the  language  and  habits  of 
their  ancestors,  indulging  the  hereditary  grudge  of  a  conquered  people 
to  its  subduers,  although  moderated  and  tempered  by  native  kindness 
and  good  nature.  Next  was  to  be  remarked  the  New  Englander,  dis- 
tinguished by  his  intelligence  and  activity,  and  just  beginning  to  enter 
into  that  rivalry  with  the  Bavarian,  that  has  ended  in  a  disappearance, 
almost  total,  of  patronymic  names  of  the  latter  from  the  streets  in 
which  business  is  transacted.  Before  the  superior  energy  and  restless 
enterprise  of  this  race,  the  Dutch  were  beginning  to  quail,  and  retali- 
ated for  the  loss  of  business,  to  which  they  were  exposed,  by  outward 
expressions  of  contempt,  and  inward  feelings  of  dread  and  apprehension. 
Last,  and  least  numerous,  but  at  the  time  most  distinguished  for  wealth 
and  mercantile  influence,  was  to  be  seen  a  clan  of  Scots.  These  were 
shrewd,  calculating,  and  enterprising ;  but  mixed  with  their  habits  of 
business  and  economy  much  hospitality,  and  unchecked,  but  harm- 
less convivialitv.  Accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  character  of  this  race  in  his  father  and  his  associates,  its  peculi- 
arities have  not  struck  him  as  an  object  for  delineation,  or  filial 
reverence  has  forbidden  him  to  attempt  it.  Its  habits  and  manners 
have,  however,  evidently  served  to  bring  out  in  higher  relief  the 
peculiarities'  of  the  other  races. 

Mr.  Irving  had  hardly  reached  the  age  of  manhood  when  he  ap- 
peared to  be  threatened  with  a  pulmonary  affection,  as  a  preventive 
of  which,  it  was  considered  expedient  that  he  should  visit  the  south 
of  Europe.     He  therefore,  in  May,  1804,  embarked   for    Bordeaux, 
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where  he  landed  in  the  following  month.  Here,  liowever,  he  was  not 
inclined  to  continue,  but  traveled  through  the  south  of  France  to  Nice, 
and  coasted  on  a  felucca  to  Genoa ;  thence  he  went  by  sea  to  Messina 
in  Sicily,  on  an  American  ship,  which  was  boarded  and  partially- 
plundered  by  pirates  off  the  island  of  Elba.  From  Messina  he  sailed 
on  the  United  States  schooner  of  war  Nautilus,  to  Syracuse,  passing 
through  the  Straits  at  the  same  time  with  Admiral  Lord  Nelson's  fleet, 
then  in  quest  of  the  French  fleet,  which  had  escaped  from  Toulon. 
Still  intent  on  moving,  he  traveled  by  land  to  Catania,  visited  Mount 
Etna,  crossed  Sicily  by  the  valley  Juna  to  Palermo,  passed  over,  on 
an  orange  boat,  to  Naples.  From  hence  he  traveled  to  Rome,  across 
the  Appenines  to  Loretto,  thence  to  Bologna,  Milan,  and  across  St. 
Gothard  into  Switzerland.  He  then  traversed  the  Lake  of  the  free 
Cantons,  and  visited  Lucerne,  Basle,  &c.  on  his  way  to  Paris.  After 
the  sojourn  of  a  few  months  in  that  city,  he  proceeded  through  Bel- 
gium to  Holland,  and  sailed  from  Rotterdam  to  London,  and  passed 
several  months  in  England,  returning  home  in  the  spring  of  1S06, 
after  an  absence  of  two  years,  with  his  health  very  happily  renovated. 

This  voyage,  undertaken  with  far  different  views  than  those  which 
now  usually  direct  the  travels  of  young  Americans,  was  also  wholly 
diff'erent  in  its  course,  and  in  the  impressions  it  was  likely  to  produce. 
Instead  of  a  gradual  preparation  for  the  views  of  the  old  world,  by  a 
passage  through  countries  connected  by  ties  of  blood  and  language,  or 
familiar  to  him  in  consequence  of  an  active  and  frequent  commerce,  he 
was  transported,  as  if  in  a  moment,  to  lands  where,  in  direct  contrast  to 
the  continual  strides  his  own  country  is  making,  every  thing  is  torpid, 
and  even  retrograde ;  lands  in  which  the  objects  of  interest  are  rather 
the  glories  of  by-gone  ages,  than  any  thing  that  the  present  era  can 
exhibit.  No  change  of  scene  more  abrupt  can  well  be  imagined,  and 
none  more  likely  to  excite  the  mind  of  youthful  genius.  For  the 
guide  books  and  tours  of  modern  travelers,  that  are  the  usual  manuals 
of  a  tourist,  it  became  necessary  to  substitute  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients. These  would  be  most  favorably  studied  upon  the  very  spots 
where  they  were  written,  or  of  which  they  treat,  and  even  when  con- 
sulted in  a  mere  translation,  cannot  fail  to  improve  and  refine  the  taste. 
In  the  fine  scenery  of  Calabria,  he  recognized  the  studies  of  Salvator 
Rosa,  and  in  his  progress  through  Italy,  luxuriated  in  the  treasures 
of  ancient  and  modern  art,  then  almost  a  sealed  book  to  his  country- 
men, 

Before  his  departure  for  Europe  he  had  made  his  first  literary 
rssays,  in  a  newspaper  of  which  his  brother.  Dr.  P.  Irving,  was  editor. 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  these  were  not  few  in  number,  but  none  (;an 
now  be  identified,  except  the  series  of  letters  under  the  signature  of 
Jonathan  Oldstyle.  These  were  collected,  as  a  matter  of  bookselling 
speculation,  after  the  literary  reputation  of  their  author  was  established, 
and  published,  although  without  his  sanction.  His  return  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of  Salmagundi.  Those 
who  recur  to  this  sprightly  work  at  the  present  day,  cannot  enter  into 
the  feelings  with  which  it  was  received  at  the  epoch  at  which  it  was 
published.  They  will,  indeed,  see  that  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
reputation  afterwards  attained  by  those,  who  have  admitted  themselves 
to  have  been  its  authors.  But  the  exact  and  skillful  adaptation  of  its 
delicate  and  witty  allusions  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times, 
the  rich  humor  with  which  prevailing  follies  were  held  up  to  ridicule, 
and,  above  all,  the  exquisite  good  nature  of  the  satire,  that  made  it 
almost  an  honor  to  have  been  its  object,  rendered  Salmagundi  the 
most  popular  work  that  had  ever  issued  from  the  American  press. 
Until  it  made  its  appearance,  our  literary  efforts  had  been  almost 
wholly  confined  to  serious  discussions  upon  general  and  local  politics ; 
if  a  few  works  of  fancy  had  been  produced,  the  age  was  not  ripe  for 
their  reception,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Brown,  they  procured  for  their 
authors  no  more  than  a  posthumous  fame.  The  well  founded  belief, 
that  Mr.  Irving  had  been  the  principal  writer  in  Salmagundi,  placed 
him,  at  once,  first  in  the  list  of  the  living  authors  of  America.  His 
next  literary  production  was  "The  History  of  New  York,  by  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker."  The  idea  of  this  humorous  work  appears  to  have 
been  suggested  to  him  by  the  establishment  of  a  historical  society  in 
New  York,  and  the  announcement,  that  one  of  its  members  was  about 
to  compile  from  its  collections  a  history  of  the  early  periods  of  our 
colonial  existence.  Identifying  himself,  in  imagination,  with  a  de- 
scendant of  the  original  Dutch  settlers,  he  adopted,  in  his  fictitious 
character,  all  the  feelings  and  prejudices  that  might  well  be  supposed 
to  be  inherent  in  that  race,  with  an  air  of  gravity  and  verisimilitude 
that  is  well  calculated  to  mislead  a  reader  not  previously  aware  of  the 
deception.  The  public  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  work  by 
advertisements,  ingeniously  planned  and  worded,  in  which  the  sup- 
posed landlord  of  the  imaginary  author  expressed  his  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  his  guest,  until  it  might  fairly  have  been  believed  that  the 
veracious  historian  had  actually  disappeared  from  his  lodgings.  So 
perfect  was  the  deception,  that  many  commenced  the  work  in  full 
belief  of  its  being  serious,  and  gravely  toiled  through  many  of  its  pages 
before  the  wit,  and  an  interest  too  intense  to  be  created  by  so  trivial  a 
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subject  as  the  annals  of  a  little  Dutch  borough,   undeceived  them. 
The  author  frequently  delighted  himself,  and  we  are  sure  must  still 
recur  with  pleasure,  to  the  anecdote  of  an  aged  and  most  respectable 
clergyman,   who  taking   up  the  work,  without  referring  to  its  title 
page  or  introduction,  read  many  of  its  chapters  in  the  full  belief  that  it 
was  the  production  of  a  clerical  brother,  who  had  promised  a  history 
of  the  same  period,  and  was  only  gradually  aroused  to  a  suspicion  of  his 
mistake,  by  the  continued  variation  of  the  style  from  grave  and  solemn 
irony,  through  lively  wit  and  poignant  humor,  until  it  fairly  bordered 
on  the  ludicrous.     Such  is  the  character  of  this  veracious  history  ;  the 
mask  is  worn  at  first  with  the  greatest  gravity,  yet  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  effect  to  the  keenest  and  most  poignant  satire,  while  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  impossible  for  the  reader  to  credit  that  it  is  other 
than  a  work  of  fancy,  the  author  gives  full  play  to  his  imagination, 
and  riots  in  an  excess  of  delicate  wit  and  playful  humor.     Yet  are  not 
these  the  sole  merits  of  the  work :  it  is  occasionally  tender,  and  even 
pathetic ;  often  replete  with  lively  pictures,  worthy,  when  of  character 
and  costume,  of  the  pencil  of  a  Teniers ;  when  of  scenery,  of  that  of 
Claude.    In  addition,  the  style  is  the  purest  idiomatic  English  that  had 
been  written  for  many  a  year,  and  carries  us  back  to  the  glories  of  an 
Augustan  age.    It  is  in  marked  contrast,  not  only  with  the  barbarisms 
of  the  American  newspaper  writers  of  his  day,  but  with  the  corruptions 
of  the  pure  fount  that  their  English  critics  are  themselves  guilty  of. 
This  grace  and  purity  of  style  is  also  to  be  remarked  in  all  his  subse- 
quent writings ;  but  his  Knickerbocker  possesses,  in  addition,  more  of 
nerve  and  force  than  they  in  general  do.     Its  language  is  either  that 
in  which  his  thoughts  spontaneously  flowed,  or,  if  elaborated,  exhibits 
that  perfection  of  art  which  hides  the  means  by  which  the  effect  is 
produced.     His  other  works  do  not  always  conceal  the  labor  by  which 
the  polish  has  been  attained,  and  the  very  grace   and  smoothness  of 
the  periods,  sometimes  seems  to  call  for  a  relief  to  the  ear,  like  that 
which  skillful  musicians  sometimes  apply,  in  the  form  of  an  occasional 
discord. 

Were  we,  however,  to  be  asked  where  we  are  to  find  the  prose 
language  of  England  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfection,  we  think  we 
might  safely  point  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Irving  ;  these  are  composed  in 
a  style  more  correct  than  that  of  Addison,  more  forcible  than  that  of 
Goldsmith,  more  idiomatic  than  that  of  the  writers  of  the  Scottish 
school;  and,  while  it  takes  advantage  of  the  engraftation  of  words  of 
Latin  and  Grecian  origin  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon,  it  is  far  removed  from 
the  learned  affectation  of  Johnson. 
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The  hours  in  which  the  papers  of  Salmagundi  were  composed,  and 
the  History  of  the  New  Netherlands  compiled,  were  stolen  from  the 
dry  study  of  the  law.  To  this,  Mr.  Irving  seemed  for  a  time  to  be 
condemned,  and  in  spite  of  the  gravity  with  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
Murray,  the  heads  of  judges  were  shaken  at  him  as  a  wit,  he  persevered 
in  it,  and  obtained  his  license  to  practice.  It  is  even  said,  that  he 
opened  an  office,  and  that  his  name  was  seen  painted  on  a  sign,  with 
the  adjunct,  "Attorney  at  Law."  But  it  was  not  predestined  that 
Mr.  Irving  should  merge  these  grave  doubts  in  the  honors  of  the 
woolsack.  A  client  was  indeed  found  hardy  enough  to  trust  his  cause 
to  the  young  barrister,  hut  an  oppressive  feeling  of  diffidence  caused 
him  to  shrink  from  trying  it,  and  it  was  gladly  abandoned  to  a  brotheu 
lawyer  of  far  less  talent,  but  who  possessed  a  more  happy  degree  of 
confidence  in  his  own  forensic  abilities.  This  diffidence,  literary  success 
has  converted  into  an  innate  and  unaffected  modesty,  that  adds  not  a 
little  to  Mr.  Irving's  agreeable  qualities,  and  which  is  rare  in  a  person 
possessed  of  so  high  a  reputation  as  he  enjoys. 

The  literary  pursuits  of  Mr.  Irving  were  interrupted  for  several 
years  after  the  publication  of  Knickerbocker.  During  this  interval,  he 
was  admitted  by  his  brothers  into  a  commercial  establishment,  that 
they  were  then  successfully  carrying  on,  and  in  which,  it  appeared,  he 
might  be  more  profitably  engaged  than  as  an  author.  The  business  of 
this  mercantile  house  being  interrupted  by  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
Mr.  Irving  was  left  free  to  share  in  the  general  military  spirit  that  the 
capture  of  Washington,  and  the  threatenings  of  the  enemy  to  attack 
New  York,  awakened  in  all  classes  of  the  community.  His  services 
were  tendered  to  Governor  Tompkins,  then  commanding  the  district 
of  New  York,  and  he  was  received  into  his  staff  as  an  aid-de-camp. 
In  this  employment  he  was  long  engaged,  and  performed  its  duties 
with  great  zeal,  not  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  native  city, 
but  in  several  missions  of  importance  to  the  interior  of  the  state.  The 
peace  put  an  end  to  this  occupation,  and  he  returned  to  his  commercial 
pursuits,  in  the  furtherance  of  which,  he  visited  England  in  the  spring 
of  1815. 

His  previous  visit  to  England  had  been  made  in  winter,  and  he  had 
made  no  other  excursion  but  in  the  mail  from  London  to  Bath,  at  d 
season  when  the  shortness  of  the  day  gave  but  little  opportunity  to  view 
the  country.  The  peculiar  beauties  of  English  scenery,  therefore, 
broke  upon  him  with  unexpected  brilliancy.  Warwickshire,  in  which 
he  first  sojourned,  is  a  district  of  no  little  rural  beauty ;  in  it  are  to  be 
found  some  of  the  sites  that  recall  the  most  exciting  passages  of  English 
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history,  or  awaken  the  most  pleasing  literary  recollections.  Kenilworth 
and  Warwick  exhibit,  the  one  the  most  splendid  remains  of  baronial 
grandeur,  the  other  the  only  perfect  specimen  of  the  feudal  castle ; 
Stratford  on  the  Avon  still  possesses  the  house  in  which  Shakspeare 
drew  his  first  breath,  and  the  picturesque  Gothic  church,  in  which  his 
remains  repose  safely,  under  the  protection  of  his  poetic  malediction ; 
the  Lucies  still  inhabit  the  manor  house,  from  whose  park  the  deer  was 
stolen  that  fixed  the  course  of  the  great  dramatist's  existence.  In 
more  than  one  direction,  episcopal  cities  raise  high  the  turrets  of  their 
venerable  minsters,  and  spread  abroad  their  shadowy  cloisters,  while 
hedge  row,  and  mead,  and  cultured  field,  tell  of  the  successful  toils 
of  a  rural  life,  more  inviting,  perhaps,  to  the  romantic  fancy,  than 
agreeable  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  pursue  them.  To  one  who 
had  already  celebrated  the  restless  enterprise  of  the  swarms  of  the 
New  England  hive,  who  spread  like  locusts  over  the  wilderness,  de- 
stroying every  tree,  and  laying  waste  every  germ  of  natural  beauty, 
the  calm  contrast  afforded  by  the  farmers  of  England,  generations  of 
whom  are  born  in  the  same  cottage,  and  entombed  beneath  the  same 
yews,  was  a  subject  of  agreeable  study. 

In  the  summer  which  followed  his  arrival,  Mr.  Irving  joined  a  friend  in 
a  tour  through  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  Wales. 
The  letters  addressed  by  him  at  this  period  to  his  American  friends 
would,  if  published,  form  the  most  interestmg  portions  of  his  works, 
and  exhibit,  with  greater  freshness,  descriptions  of  scenery  and  charac- 
ter, like  the  rich  pictures  that  he  afterwards  embodied  in  the  "  Sketch 
Book"  and  "Bracebridge  Hall." 

Mr.  Irving's  literary  career  might  have  now  been  considered  at  an 
end ;  his  commercial  connections  appeared  to  promise  him  wealth, 
more  than  commensurate  with  his  wishes.  But  the  unhappy  revolu- 
tion in  the  business  of  New  York,  that  followed  the  unexampled  profits 
with  which  the  first  importations  were  attended,  prostrated  the  mer- 
cantile house  with  which  he  was  connected,  along  with  many  of  the 
most  respectable,  and  even  opulent  merchants  of  the  United  States. 
This  blow,  however  painful  at  the  time,  had  the  happy  eflfect  of 
restoring  him  to  the  world  of  literature.  He  prepared  bis  "  Sketch 
Book,"  and  took  measures  to  have  it  simultaneously  published  in 
London  and  America.  Its  success  was  complete.  His  own  countrymen 
hailed  with  joy,  the  renewal  of  the  exertions  in  which  they  had  before 
delighted,  and  the  English  nation  joined  to  applaud  the  author,  who, 
without  abandoning  his  just  national  pride,  was  yet  sensible  to  those 
feelings  in  which  Englishmen  glory,  and  exhibited  the  honest  exulta- 
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tion  of  a  descendant,  in  the  honors  of  the  mighty  names  which  have 
embellished  the  literary  annals  of  Great  Britain. 

The  "  Sketch  Book"  was  admired,  and  its  author  sought  for ;  the 
aristocratic  circles  of  the  British  metropolis  received  with  open  arms 
the  transatlantic  writer ;  and  names  of  no  small  note  in  modern  litera- 
ture did  not  disdain  to  be  ranked  on  the  list  of  his  imitators.  He  may 
justly  pride  himself  on  having  pointed  out  a  new  track  to  a  host  of 
aspirants,  and  to  have,  himself,  surpassed  all  who  followed  him  in  it. 
Woiks  upon  a  similar  plan  were  eagerly  asked  from  him ;  their  appear- 
ance, at  no  distant  intervals,  increased  his  fame,  and  soon  left  him  no 
cause  to  regret  the  prostration  of  his  commercial  hopes. 

The  honors  of  Mr.  Irving  were  not  limited  to  the  climes,  extensive 
though  they  be,  in  which  the  English  tongue  is  spoken.  Translations 
were  made  of  his  tales  into  most  of  the  languages  of  the  continent,  and 
when  lie  subsequently  visited  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  he  found 
himself  received  with  the  honors  due  to  a  national  favorite.  In  the 
last  named  kingdom,  he  undertook  the  task  of  giving  to  his  country  and 
to  Europe,  the  history  of  the  life  of  that  hero,  who,  in  the  words  of 
his  epitaph,  gave  a  new  world  to  Castile  and  Leon,  but  who  may  be 
said,  with  more  justice,  to  have  opened  to  the  oppressed  of  every  clime 
a  secure  and  safe  refuge,  a  field,  in  which  the  principles  of  freedom 
might  be  safely  cultivated.  This  enterprise  was  not  wanting  in  bold- 
ness, as  it  placed  him  in  immediate  comparison  with  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  among  British  historians ;  but  it  was  eminently  s.uccessfu], 
as  was  its  interesting  abridgment.  These  are  destined,  the  one  to  be 
the  first  in  every  collection  of  American  history,  the  other  to  be  the 
earliest  study  of  American  youth.  His  tour  in  Spain  led  him  to  the 
halls  of  the  Alhambra,  where  he  was  delayed  by  the  exciting  visions 
they  called  up,  of  the  chivalrous  times  when  the  haughty  Castilian, 
and  the  gallant  Arab,  held  their  last  contest  for  the  possession  of  the 
fair  realm  of  Grenada.  Such  associations  have  given  birth  to  two 
successful  works.  These  were  succeeded  by  the  Adventures  of  the 
Companions  of  Columbus,  the  brave  partners  of  his  perilous  enterprise, 
we  wish  we  could  add,  his  imitators  in  humanity  and  benevolence. 

On  the  return  of  Mr.  Irving  to  his  native  country,  he  was  greeted 
with  a  degree  of  warmth  rarely  equalled.  To  many,  he  was  endeared 
by  the  recollection  of  intimate  and  affectionate  intercourse,  while  a 
new  generation,  that  had  sprung  up  in  his  absence,  crowded  with  zeal 
to  see  and  honor  the  pride  of  the  literature  of  America — the  author. 
who  had  first  and  successfully  answered  the  reproachful  question, 
"Who  reads  an  American  book  V  Had  he  felt  inclined  to  encourage 
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the  public  enthusiasm,  his  tour  throughout  the  United  States 
might  have  been  one  continued  ovation. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  his  native  land,  Mr.  Ievixg  travelled  to 
a  considerable  extent,  especially  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
chief  places  of  residence  of  the  Aborigines  of  our  country,  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  their  customs  and  manners,  and  of  exam- 
ining the  influence  which  neighboring  civilization  had  exerted 
upon  them.  His  subsequent  works  have  been  thus  greatly  en- 
riched, and  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  his  thousands  of  readers 
have  been  increased.  He  now  sat  down  in  earnest  to  his  literary 
engagements,  and  in  1835  published  his  "  Tour  on  the  Prairies," 
"  Legends  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain,"  and  "  Abbotsford  and  New- 
stead  Abbey."  While  these  books  considerably  vai-y  in  subject 
and  character,  a  very  cursory  examination  will  show  the  extreme 
care,  the  ceaseless  industry,  and  the  tine  taste  of  the  author.  Li 
the  year  following  was  published  "Astoria,"  a  work  less  known 
than  some  others  of  Mr.  Ieving's  productions,  bnt  fall  of  deep 
and  thrilling  interest,  and  disclosing  fixcts  of  Avhieh  no  man 
ought  to  be  ignorant.  In  1847  followed  "  Bonneville's  Adven- 
tures in  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  which  we  have  read  with  great 
pleasure.  And  in  1839  appeared  his  tender  and  beautiful 
"Biography  of  Margaret  Davidson." 

Irving  had  now  become  the  Washington  of  American  litera- 
ture, and  his  powers  were  to  culminate  in  setting  forth,  promi- 
nently, the  achievements  and  excellencies  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country.  Ever  since  1825  his  thoughts  had  been  bending 
toward  a  Life  of  Washington.  In  1829  he  was  about  to  begin 
the  work,  saying,  "I  shall  take  my  own  time  to  execute  it,  and 
will  spare  no  pains.  It  must  be  my  great  and  crowning  labor." 
Still  it  was  delayed,  for,  like  the  century-plant,  its  own  time 
must  come.  In  1841  he  actuall}'  commenced  it,  and  made  fair 
headway,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  an  honor  totally  unsought 
and  unexpected.  Daniel  Webster,  the  distinguished  Secretary 
of  State  at  Washington,  counting  the  hours  required  for  his 
letter  to  reach  its  destination,  said  one  day,  "  AVasuixgton 
Irving  is  now  the  most  astonished  man  in  the  City  of  New 
York."  The  statesman  was  smiling  in  one  city,  the  scholar  was 
pacing  his  room  in  another,  surprised  that  his  country  should 
need  his  services,  and  appoint  him  its  minister  at  the  Court  of 
Spain.  Now  he  was  impressed  with  the  honor  conferred  upcn 
one  who  had  never  solicited  a  favor  from  the  country  whieli  he 
had  unconsciously  ennobled ;  again  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the 
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paiu  of  an  exile  from  the  quiet  enjopiients  of  Sunnj-sido.  He 
accepted  the  appointment,  "  with  no  common  feelings  of  pride 
and  gratitude,"  from  motives  of  duty,  and  under  the  conviction 
that  it  would  not  interfere  with  his  new  literary  task.  It  has 
always  heeu  of  great  advantage  to  our  nationalit}-  when  such 
literary  gentlemen  have  been  our  representatives  at  foreign 
capitals ;  but  the  value  of  Mr.  Irving's  shining  talents,  com- 
mand of  European  languages,  elegant  taste,  and  historical 
knowledge,  is  beyond  estimate  in  the  sphere  of  foreign  diplo- 
macy. He  was  a  model  of  ministerial  accomplishments,  whom 
the  National  Government  should  ever  keep  before  its  eyes. 
After  four  years  of  conscientious  diplomacy,  and  of  constant 
sighing  for  his  retreat  on  the  Hudson,  he  thus  drew,  for  an  Eng- 
lish eye,  the  picture  of  his  hope  and  his  home:  "When  relieved 
from  the  duties  and  restraints  of  otHce,  I  shall  make  farewell 
visits  to  my  friends  in  England  and  elsewhere  ;  then  ship  my- 
self for  America,  aud  hasten  back  to  m\'  cottage,  where  every- 
thing is  ready  for  my  reception,  and  where  I  have  Init  to  walk 
in,  hang  up  my  hat,  kiss  my  nieces,  and  take  my  scat  in  ni_) 
elbow-chair  for  the  remainder  of  ni}-  life." 

On  his  return  he  confessed  himself  "too  ready  to  do  any 
thing  else  rather  than  write."  His  friends  urged  him  to  prepare 
a  revised  and  uniform  edition  of  his  works,  to  push  forward  the 
Life  of  "Washington,  and  then  "take  his  ease  forever  after." 
Again  were  his  mind  and  pen  actively  engaged ;  but  he  was 
led  into  the  episode  of  preparing  his  enchanting  volume  of 
•'  Goldsmith,"  aud  his  vivid  history  of  "  Mahomet  and  his  Suc- 
cessors." These  being  launched  upon  their  bright  career,  his 
most  earnest  desire  was  to  begin  anew  and  zealously  the  great 
work  which  the  entire  Anglo-Saxon  world  was  expecting  from 
his  hands.  "AH  I  fear,"  said  he,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  "is  to 
fail  in  liealth,  and  to  fail  in  completing  this  work  at  the  same 
time.  If  I  can  only  live  to  finish  it,  I  would  be  willing  to  die 
the  next  moment.  I  think  I  can  make  it  a  most  interesting 
book — -can  give  interest  and  strength  to  many  points  without 
any  prostration  of  historic  dignity.  If  I  had  only  ten  years 
more  of  life !  I  never  felt  more  able  to  write." 

Four  years  later  the  fii'st  volume  was  issued,  Irvixg  declaring 
that  it  "  had  long  been  aimounced  as  forthcoming,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  author."  Still  later,  when  the  last  volume 
was   progressing,   he  said    to  a  friend,  as   he    referred  to  his 
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failing  health  and  his  departure  into  the  region  of  eternal 
morning,  "I  am  getting  ready  to  go;  I  am  shutting  up  mj 
doors  and  windows."  He  lived  to  give  his  "  crowning  work" 
the  last  touches  of  genius  and  of  elegance.  Thou.sands  count 
it  a  most  thankworthy  privilege  to  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren to  have  the  names  of  "Washington  and  of  Irving  thus 
united  in  the  final  lahors  of  the  most  distinguislied  writer  which 
our  country  has  produced. 

"With  all  his  love  for  the  shade,  ^Ir.  IiiviXG  was  no  recluse. 
The  man  w^as  as  genial  and  captivating  as  his  writings,  a  per- 
fection not  always  found  in  authors.  He  preferred  to  "  be  liked 
rather  than  admired."  In  social  life  he  dispensed  and  won  both 
sympathy  and  admiration.  While  giving  brilliancy  to  ever, 
circle  of  friendsliip,  he  never  assumed  that  he  was  the  chief 
star,  nor  compelled  others  to  suspect  their  infcriorit}-.  Hence 
their  cheerful  tribute  to  his  greatness  on  all  occasions.  Justly 
has  it  been  said,  "  Few  men  are  so  identified  personally  with 
their  literary  productions,  or  have  combined  with  admiration 
of  their  genius  such  a  cordial,  home-like  welcome  in  the  purest 
afiections  of  their  readers.  "We  never  become  weary  with  the 
repetition  of  his  familiar  name;  no  caprice  of  fashion  tempts  us 
to  enthrone  a  new  idol  in  place  of  the  ancient  favorite ;  and 
even  intellectual  jealonsies  shrink  back  before  the  soft  Ijrilliancy 
of  his  reputation." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Irvixg,  which  embel- 
lishes the  "Gallery,"  was  taken  in  the  prime  of  life,  blending 
his  dignity  of  intellect  Avith  his  cheerfulness  of  nature.  The 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  met  upon  his  face,  not  for  battle, 
but  for' blessing ;  hence  his  countenance  always  presented  a 
harvest  of  generous  wishes  and  goodwill  to  men.  His  literary 
success  contributed  to  preserve  the  goodness  of  his  face  in  old 
age.  At  his  death  the  press  had  returned  to  him  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  along  with  an  imperishable 
renown.  More  than  all  this  to  him  were  the  supports  and  hap- 
piness of  Christianity.  He  died  N"ovember  28,  1859,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six,  entering  upon  his  eternal  career,  according  to 
his  own  pathetic  aspiration,  "with  all  sail  set."  His  was  one  of 
the  great  funerals  of  the  country.  The  first  December  day 
gave  place  to  the  Indian  Summer,  which  his  pen  had  so  often 
painted,  a  touching  symbol  of  the  man,  his  writings,  and  the 
calm  glory  of  his  cloudless  fame. 
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The  family  of  this  distinguished  author  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
United  States.  William  Cooper  arrived  in  this  country  in  1679,  and 
settled  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  He  immediately  took  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs,  as  his  name  appears  in  the  list  of  members  of  the 
colonial  legislature  for  1681.  In  1687  he  obtained  a  grant  of  land 
opposite  the  then  new  city  of  Philadelphia,  extending  several  miles 
along  the  margin  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  tributary  stream  which  has 
ever  since  borne  the  name  of  Cooper's  Creek.  The  branch  of  the 
family  to  which  the  novelist  belonged  removed,  more  than  a  century 
since,  into  Pennsylvania,  where  his  father  was  born.  That  gentleman 
married,  early  in  life,  a  lady  of  a  family  which  emigrated  from  Sweden 
at  the  first  settlement  of  Delaware.  He  established  himself  in  a  ham- 
let of  Burlington  county,  which  continues  to  be  called  by  his  name, 
and  afterwards  in  the  city  of  Burlington.  Having  obtained  extensive 
tracts  of  land  on  the  border  of  Otsego  Lake,  in  central  New  York,  he. 
commenced  the  settlement  of  his  estate  there  in  1785,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  erected  the  first  house  in  Cooperstown.  From  this  time 
until  1790,  Judge  Cooper  resided  alternately  at  Cooperstown  and 
Burlington,  maintaining  an  establishment  at  each  place. 

James  Fenimore  was  born  at  Burlington,  Sept.  15,  1789,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  removed  to  the  new  home  of  his  family  in  New 
York,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  the  proprietor,  and  where  he 
died.  His  father  being  a  member  of  the  congress,  which  then  held  its 
sessions  in  Philadelphia,  the  family  spent  much  time  at  Burlington, 
where  our  author,  when  but  six  years  of  age,  commenced,  under  a 
private  tutor  of  some  eminence,  his  classical  education.  When  eleven 
years  old,  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Ellison,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  in  Albany,  who  had  prepared  three  of 
bis  elder  brothers  for  the  University ;  and  on  the  death  of  that  accom 
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plished  teacher,  James  was  sent  to  New  Haven,  where  he  completed  his 
jireparatory  studies.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  of  1802  he 
entered  Yale  College ;  here  he  had  among  his  classmates  John  A. 
Collier,  Judge  Cushman,  Justice  Sutherland,  Judge  Bissel,  Colonel 
James  Gadsden,  and  several  others,  who  afterwards  became  eminent 
in  various  professions.  In  1805  he  left  the  college,  where  he  had 
maintained  a  highly  respectable  position ;  in  the  ancient  languages, 
particularly,  he  had  no  superior  in  his  class. 

Having  obtained  a  midshipman's  warrant,  Cooper,  at  sixteen, 
entered  the  navy.  His  noble,  frank  and  generous  disposition,  here 
made  him  a  favorite,  and  admirably  fitted  him  for  the  service,  in  which 
unquestionably  he  would  have  obtained  the  highest  honors,  had  he  not 
finally  made  choice  of  the  easy  and  quiet  life  of  a  country  gentleman. 
After  six  years  not  unprofitably  spent  on  the  ocean,  as  they  gave  hira 
that  knowledge  of  maritime  affairs  which  enabled  him  subsequently 
almost  without  an  effort,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  all  writers  on 
the  sea,  he  resigned  his  office.  On  January  1,  1811,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  De  Lancey,  sister  to  the  bishop  of  Western  New  York  of  that 
name,  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  families 
in  the  United  States. 

Not  long  after  this,  he  began  to  exercise  his  talents  in  the  way  of 
literary  productions,  n-'  only  in  the  lighter  department  of  novels,  but 
in  essays  on  philosophical  subjects,  and  if  in  them  the  imagination  was 
less  shown,  they  certainly  indicated  quite  as  much  of  vigorous  thought 
and  manly  style  as  anything  which  afterwards  appeared  from  his  pen. 
His  first  popular  work  was  published  with  the  title  of  "Precaution;" 
it  was  commenced  under  circumstances  purely  accidental,  and  issued 
under  great  disadvantages.  Apparently  expecting  that  prejudices 
might  exist  against  such  a  work,  he  assumed  a  foreign  guise,  and  laid 
its  scene  in  England  ;  it  contained  a  full  proportion  of  noble  lords  and 
litled  dames,  and  was  highly  palatable  to  its  readers,  who  began, 
however,  to  suspect  from  its  intimate  acquaintance  with  that  country, 
whether  its  alleged  author  could  have  written  it.  It  was  republished 
in  London,  and  passed  for  an  English  novel ;  its  author  deriving 
from  it  more  credit  for  European  knowledge,  than  he  afterwards 
did  for  his  work  on  England,  written  after  many  years'  residence 
in  Europe.  But  inasmuch  as  it  contained  no  fashionable  slang, 
misplaced  sentimentality,  incoherent  rhapsodies,  nor  libels  on  dis- 
tinguished persons, — as  it  was  noticed  in  no  English  Review,  and 
the  secret  of  its  authorship  having  transpired,  it  was  descending 
to  oblivion,  when  his  "Spy,'"  "Pioneers,"  "Pilot,"  Sac,  appeared 
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in  rapid  succession,  and  placed   our  author  universally  high  in  pub- 
lic esteem. 

The  limits  necessarily  assigned  to  this  article,  preclude  the  possibility 
of  an  extended  notice  of  the  almost  innumerable  works  which  pro- 
ceeded from  Mr.  Cooper's  pen,  all  of  which,  however,  varied  in  their 
character,  and  greatly  differing  in  degrees  of  excellence,  received  great 
attention ;  and  though  neglected  in  some  high  quarters,  they  were  trans- 
lated into  most  of  the  European  languages,  and  gave  instruction  and 
amusement  to  millions.  Nor  would  it  be  less  pleasing,  as  far  as  it  might 
be  possible,  to  sketch  the  little  incidents  connected  with  the  origin  of  his 
works.  An  able  writer  in  "  The  International  Magazine,"  who  has 
given,  as  we  know,  from  high  authority,  the  most  correct  sketch  of 
Cooper  hitherto  published,  and  to  whom  we  acknowledge  ourselves 
indebted,  gives  this  anecdote  as  to  the  origin  of  the  "  The  Pilot." 
"  The  Pirate,"  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  had  been  published  a  short  time, 
when  in  conversation  with  Charles  Wilkes,  of  New  York,  a  gentleman 
of  fine  taste  and  judgment.  Cooper  heard  extolled  the  universal 
knowledge  of  Scott,  and  the  sea-portions  of  the  Pirate  were  referred 
to  as  proof.  He  laughed  at  the  idea,  as  most  seamen  would,  and  the 
discussion  ended  by  his  promising  to  write  a  sea  story  which  could  be 
read  by  landsmen,  while  seamen  should  feel  its  truth.  "  The  Pilot" 
was  the  fruit  of  that  conversation.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
novels  of  the  time,  and  everywhere  obtained  immediate  and  high 
applause. 

About  the  year  1827,  after  the  publication  of  "  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,"  Mr  Cooper  went  to  Europe,  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
giving  to  his  numerous  and  highly  interesting  family  the  advantages  of 
a  completely  finished  education.  He  had  been  complimented  with  the 
title  of  American  Consul  at  Lyons,  an  empty  honor,  which  he  so  little 
valued,  that  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  even  once  visited  the  scene 
of  his  official  functions.  Of  all  Americans  who  ever  visited  Europe,  Mr. 
Cooper  contributed  most  to  the  reputation  of  our  country.  His  high 
character  made  him  everywhere  welcome ;  there  was  no  circle,  how- 
ever aristocratical  or  distinguished,  in  which,  if  he  appeared,  he  was 
not  the  observed  of  all  observers ;  and  he  had  the  somewhat  singular 
merit  of  never  forgetting  that  he  was  an  American.  After  being  in 
Europe  about  two  years,  he  published  his  "  JYotions  of  the  Americans," 
in  which  he  successfully  "  endeavored  to  repel  some  of  the  hostii 
opinions  of  the  other  hemisphere,  and  to  turn  the  tables  on  those  who 
at  that  time,  most  derided  and  calumniated  us."  This  eloquent  vindi- 
cation of  our  institutions,  manners  and  history,  shows  how  warm  was 
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his  patriotism;  how  fondly,  while  receiving  from  strangers  an  homage 
withheld  from  him  at  home,  he  remembered  the  scene  of  his  birth,  and 
his  first  trials  and  tiiumphs,  and  how  ready  he  was  to  sacrifice  per- 
sonal popularity  and  profit  in  defence  of  his  country. 

Nor  was  the  publication  of  this  work  the  only  evidence  he  gave  of 
his  interest  in  "  home."  So  well  was  he  known,  and  so  highly  was  his 
knowledge  appreciated,  that  when,  following  the  three  days  of  July, 
1830,  a  fierce  contest  took  place  between  the  absolutists,  the  republicans, 
and  the  constitutionalists,  as  to  the  comparative  cheapness  of  our  system 
of  government,  Lafayette  appealed  to  Mr.  Cooper,  who  entered  the 
arena ;  and  though,  from  his  peculiar  position,  at  a  heavy  pecuniary 
loss,  and  the  danger  of  incurring  yet  greater  misfortunes,  by  a  masterly 
expose  silenced  at  once  the  popular  falsehoods,  which  had  gone  to 
assert  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  paid  more  direct  and  indi- 
rect taxes  for  the  support  of  government  than  the  French.  So  in  all 
places,  circumstances  and  times,  Mr.  Cooper  was  the  "  American  in 
Europe,"  as  jealous  of  his  country's  reputation  as  of  his  own. 

The  first  work  which  Mr.  Cooper  published  after  his  return  to  the 
United  States  was  "  A  Letter  to  his  Countrymen.'''  They  had  yielded 
him  but  a  hesitating  applause  until  his  praise  come  back  from  Europe; 
and  when  the  tone  of  foreign  criticism  was  changed  by  opinions  and 
actions  of  his  which  should  have  united  the  whole  American  press  in 
his  defence,  he  was  assailed  in  articles  which  either  echoed  the  tone, 
or  were  translations  of  attacks  made  upon  him  by  foreigners.  The 
custom  peculiar  to  this  country  of  "  quoting  the  opinions  of  foreign 
nations  by  way  of  helping  to  make  up  its  own  estimate  of  the  degree 
of  merit  which  belongs  to  its  public  men,"  is  treated  in  this  letter  with 
caustic  and  just  severity,  and  shown  to  be  "  destructive  of  those  senti- 
ments of  self-respect  and  of  that  manliness  of  thought,  that  are 
necessary  to  render  a  people  great,  or  a  nation  respectable."  Satires, 
sketches  of  foreign  lands,  novels,  history  of  the  navy  of  the  United 
States,  dramas,  &c.,  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  pro- 
duced no  small  discussion.  All  these  works  which  possess  permanent 
interest  are  gradually  re-appearing  before  the  public,  in  the  handsome 
style  adopted  by  Putnam,  of  New  York ;  and  as  tliey  will  most 
assuredly  be  almost  universally  read,  it  is  unnecessary  in  this  brief 
sketch  fully  to  characterize  each  individual  production.  There  is  now 
living  no  writer  whose  fame  is  so  universal. 

"It  is  well  known,"  says  Dr.  Francis,  in  his  interesting  'Remini- 
scences,' "  that  for  a  long  period  Mr.  Cooper,  at  occcasional  times 
only,  visited  New  York  city.     His  residence  for  many  years  was  an 
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elegant  and  quiet  mansion  on  tlie  southern  borders  of  Otsego  Lake, 
Here, — in  his  beautiful  retreat,  embellished  by  the  substantial  fruits  of 
his  labors,  and  displaying  everywhere  his  exquisite  taste,  his  mind,. 
ever  intent  on  congenial  tasks,  which,  alas,  are  left  unfinished, 
surrounded  by  a  devoted  and  highly  cultivated  family,  and  maintaining 
the  same  clearness  of  perception,  serene  firmness,  and  integrity  of  tone 
which  distinguished  him  in  the  meridian  of  his  life, — were  his  mental 
employments  prosecuted.  He  lived  chiefly  in  rural  seclusion,  and 
with  habits  of  methodical  industry.  When  visiting  the  city  he  mingled 
cordially  with  his  old  friends ;  and  it  was  on  the  last  occasion  of  this 
kind  at  the  beginning  of  April,  [ISol]  that  he  consulted  me  with  some 
earnestness  in  regard  to  his  health.  He  complained  of  the  impairea 
tone  of  the  digestive  organs,  great  torpor  of  the  liver,  weakness  of 
muscular  activity,  and  feebleness  in  walking.  Such  suggestions  were 
offered  for  his  relief  as  the  indications  of  disease  warranted.  He  left 
the  city  for  his  country  residence,  and  I  was  gratified  shortly  after  to 
learn  from  him  of  his  better  condition."  Alas,  that  all  this  improve- 
ment was  transient.  In  August  the  Doctor  was  summoned  to  the 
dwelling  of  his  friend,  to  witness  symtoms  which  all  his  skill  could  not 
remove.  The  friend  and  the  author  peacefully  died  amidst  the  tears 
of  his  family,  Sept.  14,  1851,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 
When  describing  the  state  of  his  mind  during  his  last  illness,  the  Doc- 
tor says,  "  The  great  characteristics  of  his  intellect  were  now  even 
more  conspicuous  than  before.  Not  a  murmer  escaped  his  lips  ; 
conviction  of  his  extreme  ilkiess  wrought  no  alteration  of  features  ;  he 
gave  no  expression  of  despondency ;  his  tone  and  his  maimers  were 
equally  dignified,  cordial,  and  natural.  It  was  his  happiness  to  be 
blessed  with  a  family  around  him  whose  greatest  gratification  was  to 
supply  his  every  want,  and  a  daughter,  [the  accomplished  authoress 
of '  Rural  Hours,'^  for  a  companion  in  his  pursuits,  who  was  his  in- 
defatigable amanuensis  and  correspondent  as  well  as  indefatigable 
nurse."  The  Doctor  afterwards  adds,  "  A  life  of  such  uniform  and 
unparelleled  excellence  and  service,  a  career  so  brilliant  and  honorable, 
closed  in  a  befitting  manner,  and  was  crowned  by  a  death  of  quiet 
resignation.  Conscious  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  his  intelligence 
seemed  to  glow  with  increased  fulness  as  his  prostrated  frame  yielded 
by  degrees  to  the  last  summons.  It  is  familiarly  known  to  his  most 
intimate  friends,  that  for  some  considerable  period  prior  to  his  fatal 
illness,  he  appropriated  liberal  portions  of  his  time  to  the  investigation 
of  scriptural  truths,  and  that  his  convictions  were  ripe  in  Christian 
doctrines.     With  assurances  of  happiness  in  the  future  he  yielded  'Jp 
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his  spirit  to  the  disposal  of  its  Creator.  His  death,  which  must  thus 
have  been  the  beginning  of  a  serene  and  more  blessed  life  to  him,  is 
universally  regarded  as  a  national  loss." 

The  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Cooper  was  very  commanding. 
His  manly  figure,  high  prominent  forehead,  clear  and  fine  gray  eyes, 
and  royal  bearing,  showed  the  man  of  intelligence  and  determination. 
His  literary  industry  and  decision  were  truly  remarkable,  and  their 
results  are  seen  in  the  nearly  innumerable  editions  of  his  works,  in  our 
own  country,  and  their  circulation  abroad  by  translations  into  almost 
innumerable  languages.  By  common  consent  he  long  occupied  the 
highest  rank  in  American  literature,  and  did  more  to  make  known  to 
the  transatlantic  world  his  country  in  her  scenery,  her  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  her  history,  and  her  characteristics,  than  all  preceding 
writers.  All  his  delineations  of  character  are  as  distinct  and  actual  as 
the  personages  who  stand  before  us  on  the  stage  of  history. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Cooper  was  distinguished  for  great  benevolence, 
aifability,  and  captivating  powers  of  conversation.  He  has  detected 
the  thief  pilfering  apples  from  his  garden,  and  censured  him  for  not 
coming  through  the  front  gate  to  take  what  he  wanted,  inasmuch  as 
secrecy  might  induce  persons  to  think  he  was  a  miserly  niggard,  who 
refused  to  accommodate  his  neighbors ;  and  was  always  ready  to 
relieve  the  distresses  of  humanity  and  genius.  He  was  a  keen  observer 
of  men  and  things,  and  frank  and  emphatic  in  the  expression  of  his 
views.  Alas,  that  he  was  unwilling  that  any  biographical  memorial  of 
him  should  be  constructed,  and  that  surviving  friends  and  future  gene- 
rations must  be  content  with  the  collection  of  the  few  facts  concerning 
him  which  float  on  the  surface  of  society.  His  friends,  however,  will 
take  care  that  he  shall  not  be  forgotten.  A  meeting  to  testify  regard 
to  his  name  and  character,  which  was  intensely  interesting  in  all  its 
associations,  was  held  in  New  York,  Feb.  27,  1852.  Daniel  Webster 
occupied  the  chair,  William  Cullen  Bryant  delivered  an  eloquent  and 
affecting  commemorative  address,  and  a  large  number  of  eminent ' 
literary  gentlemen  were  in  attendance  to  witness  the  tears  of  genius 
over  one  of  her  most  favorite  sons. 
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Edward  Everett  was  born  in  Dorchester,  Norfolk  County,  Massa- 
ihusetts.  His  father,  Oliver  Everett,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  the 
town  of  Dedham  in  the  same  county,  and  descended  from  one  of  tlie 
original  settlers  of  that  place,  who  came  to  this  country  about  the 
year  1635.  The  family  still  remains  in  Dedham,  like  their  predecessors 
for  five  generations,  respectable  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Deprived  by 
the  narrow  circumstances  of  the  femily  of  early  opportunities  of  edu- 
cation, Oliver  Everett  succeeded  in  preparing  himself  for  college  after  he 
came  of  age.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1779,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  was  settled  at  the  New  South  Church  in  Boston  in  1782, 
and  left  the  ministry  in  1792  on  account  of  ill  health.  President  Allen 
in  his  Biographical  Dictionary  speaks  of  his  "high  reputation"  and  of 
"  the  very  extraordinary  powers  of  his  mind."  He  retired  to  a  small 
farm  in  Dorchester,  and  was  made  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
for  Norfolk  county.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  December  1802,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-one 

Edward  Everett,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  the  fourth  in  a 
family  of  eight  children.  The  late  Alexander  H.  Everett,  minister  to 
Spain,  and  afterwards  commissioner  to  China,  was  an  older  brother. 
Edward  was  born  on  the  11th  of  April,  1794.  His  education,  till  he 
was  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  obtained  almost  exclusively  at  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  Dorchester  and  Boston,  to  which  latter  place  the  family 
removed  after  his  father's  decease.  He  mentions,  however,  in  his  speech 
in  Fanueil  Hall,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Webster,  that  he  was 
for  a  short  time  a  pupil  of  the  distinguished  statesman,  who  took  the 
place  of  his  brother,  Ezekiel  Webster,  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  private 
school  kept  by  the  latter  in  Boston.  In  February,  1807,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Academy  at  Exeter,  in  New  Hampshire.  Here,  under 
the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Abbott,  he  completed  his  preparation 
for  college.     He  entered  Harvard  University  in  August  of  that  year, 
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and  graduated  in  ISll,  willi  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  and  with 
a  reputation  which  has  seldom  been  attained  at  so  early  an  age.  After 
leaving  college,  he  continued  at  Cambridge  in  the  pursuit  of  theologi- 
cal studies.  He  filled  the  place  of  Latin  tutor  for  about  a  year,  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  was  settled  for  a  short  time  in  the  ministry  at 
Boston,  during  which  time  he  wrote  and  published  a  "Defence  of 
Christianity,"  an  elaborate  and  most  able  work,  displaying  an  extent 
of  erudition  which  would  be  thought  worthy  of  admiration  in  a  scholar 
of  mature  age.  In  ISlo,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  Greek  Literature 
in  Harvard  University,  and  was  permitted,  for  the  improvement  of  his 
health  and  preparation  for  his  new  duties,  to  visit  Europe,  and  pass 
some  time  at  the  principal  foreign  universities. 

He  embarked  in  one  of  the  first  vessels  which  sailed  from. Boston 
after  the  peace  with  England.  Remaining  in  London  till  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  he  then  left  for  Germany  with  his  friend  and 
townsman,  Mr.  George  Ticknor,  the  distinguished  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  Spanish  Literature.  After  passing  a  short  time  in  the  principal 
Dutch  cities,  they  went  to  Gottingen,  at  that  time  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  German  universities,  where  they  remained  two  or  three  years. 
The  vacations  were  employed  in  excursions  to  the  principal  cities  and 
universities  of  the  North  of  Germany.  During  his  residence  in  Ger- 
many, Mr.  Everett  became  acquainted  with  a  considerable  number 
of  the  most  eminent  literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  day,  including 
Goethe,  Blumenbach,  Gauss,  Heeren,  Wolf,  Hermann,  Boeckh, 
Eichhorn,  Hugo,  and  other  celebrities. 

Having  completed  his  residence  in  Germany,  he  spent  the  winter  of 
1817-18  in  Paris,  engaged  in  philological  pursuits,  with  free  access  to 
the  immense  treasures  contained  in  the  Royal  library.  He  enjo3'ed  the 
society  of  such  men  as  Visconti,  Alexander  Humboldt,  Benjamin 
Constant,  Sismondi,  Koray,  and  General  Lafayette.  In  the  spring  of 
1818,  he  went  over  to  England,  passed  some  time  at  the  universities 
of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  visited  Wales,  the  Lakes,  and  Scotland,  and 
passed  a  few  days  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Abbotsford,  and  with 
Dugald  Stewart.  During  this  visit  to  England,  he  became  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  and  political  characters, 
besides  those  just  named,  such  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Lord  Jeffrey, 
Lord  Holland,  Lord  Byron,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  William 
Gifford. 

In  the  fall  of  1818  he  returned  to  France,  and  in  company  with  his 
^ricnd  and  townsman,  the  late  Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  commenced  an 
extensive  tour.     They  went   first  to  Switzerland,  and  after  making 
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tlic  usual  tour  through  the  Cantons,  crossed  the  Simplon  to  Milan, 
passed  through  Lombardy  to  Venice,  and  thence  to  Florence  and 
Rome.  The  winter  was  spent  at  Rome  in  careful  study  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  the  city  and  neighborhood.  While  at  Rome  he  saw  much  of 
Canova,  of  the  mother  of  Napoleon  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Bonaparte  family,  including  the  ex-king  of  Holland,  and  his  son  the 
present  emperor,  then  a  lad  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  of  lSlS-19,  still  accompanied  by 
General  Lyman,  he  went  to  Naples  ;  and  after  visiting  the  places  of 
interest  in  the  neighborhood,  including  Pestura,  the)^  crossed  to  Bari 
on  the  Adriatic,  and  thence  traveled  on  horseback  through  a  country 
little  visited,  without  carriage-roads  or  public  conveyances,  and  much 
infested  by  brigands,  by  the  way  of  Lecce  to  Otranto.  From  this 
place  they  took  passage  to  Corfu,  and  thence  crossed  to  the  coast  of 
Albania.  At  Yanina  they  were  received  with  great  kindness  by  the 
ao-ed  vizier  Ali  Pacha  and  his  son  Muctar.  Mr.  Everett  bore  letters 
to  the  famous  Albanian  chief  from  Lord  Byron.  Crossing  Mount 
Pindus  and  penetrating  the  vale  of  Terape,  after  a  visit  to  Veli  Pacha 
at  Turnavo  the  capital  of  Thessally,  they  went  to  Thermopylae,  and 
took  the  road  over  Parnassus  to  Delphi,  Thebes  and  Athens.  They 
then  made  an  excursion  into  the  Morea,  and  returning  to  the  North, 
embarked  in  the  Gulf  of  Volo  for  Constantinople,  stopping  by  the  way 
at  the  plain  of  Troy.  This  tour  took  place  about  ten  months  before 
the  war  with  Ali  Pacha  which  brought  on  the  Greek  revolution. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  they  left  Constantinople  to  return  home- 
ward, passing  the  Balkan  mountain  not  far  from  the  route  afterwards 
taken  by  the  Russian  army.  Crossing  the  Danube  at  Nicopol,  they 
went  to  Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Wallachia,  and  entered  the  Austrian 
dominions  at  the  pass  of  Rothenturn.  PLiving  passed  a  week's  quar- 
antine in  the  secluded  vale  of  the  Aluda,  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  they  proceeded  to  Hermanstadt  the  capital  of  Transylva- 
nia, and  thence  through  the  Banat  of  Temeswar,  across  Hungary  to 
Vienna.  After  a  short  residence  at  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
they  traversed  the  Tyrol  and  Bavaria,  and  returning  by  the  way  of 
Paiis  and  London,  took  passage  for  America  in  September,  1819.  The 
whole  time  spent  by  Mr.  Everett  in  his  studies  and  travels  in  Europe 
and  Asia  was  above  four  years  and  a  half,  more  than  half  of  which  was 
passed  at  the  university  of  Gottingen. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Boston,  he  was  solicited  to  assume  the 
editorial  charge  of  the  North  American  Review.  Its  number  of  sub- 
scribers, at  that  time,  was  inconsiderable.     The   effect  produced   by 
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him  upon  its  circulation  was  instantaneous,  antl  great  beyond  parallel 
in  our  literary  history.  Many  of  its  numbers  passed  into  a  second  and 
even  a  third  edition.  He  gave  it  an  American  character  and  spirit ; 
and  such  was  the  tone  he  imparted  to  it,  that  it  commanded,  not  only 
the  admiration  and  applause  of  his  own  countrymen,  but  the  respect 
and  acknowledgments  of  foreign  critics  and  scholars.  He  defended 
our  institutions  and  character  with  so  much  spirit  and  power,  that  the 
voice  of  transatlantic  detraction  was  silenced ;  and  in  one  memorable 
instance,  an  apology  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  was  drawn 
from  Campbell  the  poet,  at  that  time,  the  editor  of  a  British  periodical. 
His  editorial  connection  with  the  North  American  Review  lasted  four 
years,  from  1819  to  the  close  of  1823  ;  but  he  continued  to  contribute 
to  its  pages  for  several  years.  It  has  been  enriched  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  many  of  our  ablest  scholars,  but  no  single  writer  did  so  much 
in  its  earlier  stag-es,  to  secure  and  maintain  its  hia-h  stand  and  wide- 
spread  influence  as  Edward  Everett.  If  he  had  written  nothing- 
else,  his  articles  in  that  journal  would  constitute  a  monument  of  genius, 
eloquence,  erudition  and  patriotism,  which  would  secure  to  him  an 
enviable  reputation.  His  lectures  on  Greek  literature,  delivered  to 
the  students  of  Harvard  University,  are  remembered  with  respectful 
gratitude  by  all  whose  privilege  it  was  to  be  connected  with  the  col- 
lege during  his  continuance  in  ofKce  there. 

While  residing  at  Cambridge  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  his 
learned  friends  abroad,  and  particularly  with  the  scholars  and  patriots 
of  Greece.  It  was  at  his  solicitation  that  Mr.  Webster  brought  the 
subject  of  the  Greek  revolution  before  congress,  in  December,  1823. 
His  articles  in  the  North  American  Review,  and  other  public  appeals, 
did  much  to  awaken  the  interest  which  was  felt  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  the  struggle  for  Grecian  independence. 

In  the  year  1824,  he  delivered  an  oration  before  a  literary  society  at 
Harvard  University.  The  presence  of  General  Lafayette,  then  on  his 
tour  throughout  the  United  States,  gave  great  interest  to  the  occasion. 
This  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  occasional  addi-esses  delivered  by 
Mr.  Everett.  It  established  his  fame  as  an  orator.  About  this 
time  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  representation  of  the  congressional  dis- 
trict to  which  Cambridge  belongs.  The  most  influential  politician  in 
the  district  was  put  in  nomination  as  the  regular  candidate.  A  few 
young  men  met  at  Lexington,  and  made  a  volunteer  nomination  of 
Edward  Everett.  It  was  cordially  responded  to  by  the  people  of 
Middlesex,  and  he  was  chosen  by  a  very  large  majority. 

The  old  party  lines  were  at  this  time  obliterated.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
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New  England  had  united  in  the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  Mr. 
Everett,  in  common  with  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  was  a  supporter  of  his  administration.  In  December, 
1825,  he  took  his  seat  in  congress,  to  which  he  was  reelected  for  the 
four  following  terms,  by  great  rnajorities.  He  was  from  the  first  one 
of  the  most  laborious  members  of  the  house.  For  the  whole  period  of 
ten  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs,  and  for 
a  part  of  the  time  its  chairman.  Even  when  not  chairman  he  drew 
many  of  its  reports ;  among  others  that  on  the  Panama  Mission,  the 
principal  subject  of  debate  at  the  first  session  of  the  nineteenth  con- 
gress. After  having  made  two  or  three  reports  on  the  subject  of  the 
claims  of  American  citizens  on  foreign  powers  for  spoliations  committed 
upon  our  commerce  during  the  French  continental  system,  he  continued 
to  discuss  the  subject  in  the  North  American  Review.  He  finally 
collected  all  the  facts  and  arguments  on  the  subject  in  reference  to 
each  foreign  power,  and  published  them  in  a  separate  volume.  Much 
of  the  credit  of  having  finally  procured  the  adjustment  of  those  claims 
is  due  to  him,  for  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  was  thus  kept  before 
the  public  mind. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  select  committee,  during  Mr.  Adams's 
presidency,  on  the  Georgia  controversy ;  and  always  took  a  leading 
part,  while  in  congress,  in  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  protect  the 
Indians  from  injustice.  In  the  spring  of  1827  he  addressed  a  series  of 
letters  to  Mr.  Canning  on  the  subject  of  the  colonial  trade,  which  were 
extensively  re-published.  He  always  served  on  the  library  committee 
and  generally  on  that  for  the  public  buildings.  Together  with  the  late 
Hon.  John  Sergeant,  he  constituted  the  minority  on  the  famous  re- 
trenchment committee.  He  drew  the  report  for  the  committee  in 
favor  of  the  heirs  of  Fulton.  Together  with  Governor  Ellsworth  of 
Connecticut,  he  constituted  the  minority  of  the  bank  investigating 
committee,  which  was  despatched  to  Philadelphia,  and  wrote  the 
minority  report.  He  wrote  the  minority  report  of  the  committee  of 
foreign  relations  in  reference  to  the  controversy  with  France,  in  the 
sprmg  of  1835  ;  distinguished  himself  by  the  high  ground  he  took  on 
the  subject  in  debate ;  and  supplied  the  words  of  the  resolution  unani- 
mously passed  in  reference  to  it,  by  the  house  of  representatives.  He 
also,  at  the  same  session,  prepared  a  statement  on  French  spoliations 
prior  to  1800,  which  was  printed  by  order  of  the  house. 

Such  were  some  of  his  congressional  labors.  He  was  emphaticallj 
there,  as  everywhere,  a  working  man.  He  made  himself  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  every  subject  that  came  before  the  house.    His  speeches 
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and  reports  exhaust  all  the  facts  and  arguments  that  belong  to  their 
topics.  His  manner  of  speaking  was  simple,  elegant,  and  persuasive ; 
and  always  secured  attention.  He  was  firm  and  steadfast  in  his  poli- 
tical course;  but  urbane,  respectful,  and  just  toward  his  opponents. 
He  disarmed  his  enemies,  and  was  feithful  to  his  friends ;  and  his 
whole  deportment  was  consistent  with  the  history  of  his  life,  and 
will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  his  associates,  of  every  party,  to 
have  been  every  way  becoming  the  gentleman,  the  scholar  and  the 
patriot. 

In  the  interim  of  congress,  during  the  summer  of  1829,  he  made  an 
extensive  tour  through  the  south-western  and  western  states,  and  was 
everywhere  received  with  marked  attentions,  having  been  honored  by 
public  dinners  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  without  distinction 
of  party. 

On  the  election  of  Governor  Davis  to  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Everett  was  nominated  as  his  successor  in  the  chief-ma- 
gistracy of  Massachusetts  and  chosen  by  a  large  majority  in  the  autumn 
of  1835.  He  was  afterward  three  times  reelected.  Amono;  the  mea- 
sures  introduced  and  matured  during  his  administration  were  the  sub- 
scription of  the  State  to  the  stock  of  the  Western  R,ail  Road,  which 
insured  the  execution  of  that  great  work ;  the  organization  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the  foundation  of  Normal  schools,  both  measures  of 
very  great  importance  and  utility  in  reference  not  merely  to  the  schools 
of  Massachusetts  but  of  the  United  States  generally ;  the  scientific 
and  agricultural  surveys  of  the  commonwealth,  by  which  much  light 
was  thrown  upon  its  productive  resources ;  and  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  for  the  revision  of  the  criminal  law.  These  measures  were 
all  suggested  by  Governor  Everett,  and  materially  promoted  by  his 
concurrence  and  support. 

In  the  autumn  of  1839,  after  four  years  of  successful  and  highly  po- 
pular administration,  local  questions  connected  with  the  license  laws 
and  the  militia  defeated  his  reelection.  Judge  Morton,  who  for  a 
long  course  of  years  had  been  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  office 
of  governor  of  Massachusetts,  succeeded  by  one  vote  out  of  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand. 

Thus  relieved  from  public  duty,  Mr.  Everett  was  led  by  domestic 
reasons  to  visit  Europe  a  second  time.  He  sailed  with  his  family  in 
June  1840.  They  passed  the  summer  in  France,  and  the  following 
year  in  Italy,  principally  in  Florence  and  its  vicinity.  It  was  their 
intention  to  remain  in  Italy  another  winter.  The  presidental  election 
ir;  November,  1840,  having  resulted  in  the  election  of  General  Harri- 
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son  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Webster  as  secretary  of  state,  Mr 
Ev^ERETT  was  in  the  course  of  the  summer  sent  as  minister  of  the 
United  States  to  the  court  of  St.  James.  Our  relations  with  England 
at  that  time  were  in  a  most  critical  condition.  The  controversy  rela- 
tive to  the  north-eastern  boundary  had  reached  a  point  of  extreme 
irritation  on  both  sides,  and  one  at  which  further  amicable  discussion 
seemed  almost  hopeless.  The  more  recent  affairs  of  the  burning  of  the 
"  Caroline"  and  the  arrest  of  M'Leod  had,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  England,  greatly  excited  the  public  mind.  A  correspondence 
of  a  very  uncompromising  character  had  passed  between  the  British 
minister  and  Mr.  Everett's  predecessor  on  the  seizure  and  detention 
of  American  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa  by  British  cruisers.  It  is 
a  striking  proof  of  the  confidence  placed  in  his  discretion,  that,  as  we 
learn  from  his  late  speech  on  the  affairs  of  Central  America,  he  was 
sent  to  London  to  discuss  all  these  questions,  without  any  specific  in- 
structions from  the  government  of  the  United  States,  every  thing  being 
left  to  his  own  judgment  and  knowledge  of  the  various  subjects. 

Many  other  questions  of  great  magnitude  and  interest  were  also  pend- 
ing between  the  two  governments,  some  of  a  private  nature  relating 
to  the  claims  of  individuals,  others  of  a  public  character.  The  most 
important  of  the  last  class  was  the  question  relative  to  the  construction 
of  the  first  article  of  the  convention  between  the  two  countries  on  the 
subject  of  the  fisheries.  After  an  elaborate  correspondence  of  a  year 
or  two,  Mr.  Everett  obtained  from  the  British  government  the  con- 
cession of  the  right  of  American  fishermen  to  fish  in  the  bay  of  Fundy. 
This  concession  has  been  pronounced  by  competent  authority  the  only 
one  ever  obtained  by  the  United  States  from  Great  Britain  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  fisheries.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  what  was 
yielded  by  Great  Britain  as  a  concession  was  claimed  by  Mr.  Everett, 
on  the  most  conclusive  grounds,  as  the  right  of  the  United  States  under 
the  convention  of  1S18. 

In  the  spring  of  1843,  when  it  was  determined  by  the  United  States 
to  send  a  minister  to  China  to  open  the  intercourse  with  that  country 
on  the  new  basis,  Mr.  Everett  was  selected  by  the  president  and 
senate  for  tliis  important  trust,  which  appointment  he  declined.  He 
also  received  full  powers  from  the  president  for  the  final  adjustment  of 
the  Oregon  question.  The  English  government  had,  however,  in  the 
meantime,  sent  Sir  Richard  Pakenham  to  Washington  with  a  view  to 
the  transfer  of  the  negotiations  to  this  country. 

On  the  return  of  Mr.  Everett  to  the  United  Slates  in  the  autumn 
of  1845,  he  was  immediately  appointed  president  of  Harvard  univej 
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sity,  and  after  much  hesitation  accepted  the  office.  Having  kept  up 
his  literary  pursuits  and  tastes,  and  always  taken  a  practical  interest 
in  education,  even  during  the  most  active  period  of  his  life,  there  was 
much  that  was  congenial  to  him  in  this  new  sphere  of  duty.  He  had 
scarce  ever  ceased  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  college  since 
he  entered  it  as  a  boy  in  1807.  His  administration  lasted  three  years 
and  was  of  the  highest  value  to  the  institution.  He  devoted  to  its 
service  all  the  enthusiasm  inspired  by  his  earliest  associations ;  all  the 
ardor  of  his  character;  his  habits  of  severe  application  to  business;  and 
the  mature  fruit  of  the  studies  and  experience  of  his  life.  It  was  a 
matter  of  deep  regret  to  his  friends,  and  the  friends  of  the  institution, 
that  the  trivial  and  burdensome  details  of  official  duty  and  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  college  so  wore  upon  his  health,  as  to  compel  him  at  the 
end  of  three  years  to  tender  his  resignation. 

Mr.  Everett  devoted  a  portion  of  his  leisure  time  after  resigning- 
tlie  presidency  to  the  preparation  of  the  edition  of  his  orations 
and  speeches,  which  appeared  in  two  volumes  octavo,  in  1850. 
This  collection  contains  a  series  of  addresses  on  almost  every  variety 
of  public  occasion,  scattered  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Among  them  are  several  speeches  delivered  at  public  meet- 
ings in  England,  and  received  with  great  fiivor  by  the  most  enlight- 
ened audiences  in  that  country. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  issue  a  new  edition  of  the  selected  works 
of  Mr.  Webster,  the  superintendence  of  the  publication  was,  at  Mr. 
Webster's  request,  undertaken  by  Mr.  Everett.  The  first  volume 
of  the  collection  contains  a  detailed  memoir  of  the  public  life  of  the 
great  American  statesman.  This  work  was,  in  all  respects,  a  labor  of 
love.  They  had  been  from  an  early  period  the  most  intimate  personal 
friends,  and  at  a  later  period  confidential  associates  in  political  life. 
In  the  speech  in  Fanueil  Hall,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  Mr. 
Everett  quoted  a  sentence  to  the  following  effect,  from  the  last  letter 
but  one  ever  received  by  him  from  Mr.  Webster :  "  We  now  and  then 
see,  stretching  across  the  heavens,  a  clear,  blue,  cerulean  sky,  with- 
out cloud  or  mist  or  haze.  And  such  appears  to  me  our  acquaintance, 
from  the  time  when  I  heard  you  for  a  week  write  your  lessons  in  the 
little  school-house  in  Short  street,  to  the  date  hereof,  21st  July,  1852." 
By  Mr.  Webster's  will,  Mr.  Everett  was  appointed  chairman  of  his 
literary  executors. 

A  few  months  only  elapsed  after  the  publication  of  his  works  when 
the  lamented  death  of  the  great  statesman  took  place.  At  the  time 
wher  his  resignation  had  been  contemplated,   a  year  before,  he  had 
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reccmineniled  Mr.  Everett  as  his  successor.  On  Mr.  Webster's  de- 
cease, his  place  at  the  head  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  cabinet  was  immediately 
tendered  to  Mr.  Everett.  He  has  himself  alluded  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  took  charge  of  the  department  of  state,  in  the 
following  terms: 

"  Called  as  I  was  in  the  month  of  November,  without  a  day's  pre- 
paration, and  after  a  retirement  of  seven  years  from  all  active  partici- 
p:itiou  in  political  life,  to  occupy — but,  alas!  how  far  from  filling — the 
place  of  one  of  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  age  ;  called  upon  witliin 
three  or  four  weeks,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  passed  in  the  bustle 
of  a  public  house,  without  a  book  to  refer  to,  without  a  leisure  mo- 
ment for  research  or  inquiry,  to  take  up  and  dispose  of  such  difficult 
questions  as  the  Lobos  Islands,  the  Crescent  City  affair,  the  difficulty 
about  the  Fisheries,  and  then  tliis  last  great  subject  of  the  tripartite 
convention, — called  upon  to  take  up  all  these  questions  under  the  ilaily 
pressure  of  the  routine  of  the  department,  (enough  of  itself  to  put  to 
the  test  the  stoutest  capacity  of  labor  and  endurance,)  I  did  feel  that 
this  was  a  task  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  and  one  that  should  entitle 
a  person  to  some  charitable  consideration  for  any  imperfection  or  defect 
in  the  performance  of  the  duty." 

The  arduous  duties  of  the  department  of  state,  thus  referred  to  here, 
in  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  public,  were  discharged  in  a  manner 
not  merely  satisfactory,  but  highly  honorable  to  Mr.  Everett  anr! 
creditable  to  the  country.  His  letter  to  the  French  and  English 
ministers,  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  Cuban  convention,  was 
welcomed  with  a  un:inimity  of  public  favor  rai'ely  enjoyed  by  public 
documents  on  questions  which  divide  the  public  mind. 

Mr.  Everett  wa.s  always  distinguished  for  the  readiness  with 
which  he  responded  to  the  calls  made  upon  him  to  address  public 
meetings  on  occasions  of  almost  every  description.  His  speech  before 
the  American  Colonization  Society  during  the  winter  of  1853,  has 
attracted  much  notice,  and  may  be  fairly  classed  among  the  most 
successful  discussions  of  the  great  objects  of  that  important  institution. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1853,  Mr.  Everett  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  as  successor  to  Mr.  John  Davis.  While 
this  special  term  was  passing,  the  newspapers  contained  a  report  of 
his  first  speech  in  this  new  position,  being  an  exposition  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Central  America.  It  may  be  proper  to  say,  that  while  Mr. 
Everett  was  Secretary  of  State,  he  made  a  report  to  the  President  on 
this  subject,  and  recommended  an  important  change  in  our  diplomatic 
arrangements  in  that  quarter.    This  recommendation  was  adopted  and 
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the  requisite  appropriation  made  by  congress.     His    speech    is  thus 
characterized  by  a  leading  New  Yoik  journal : 

"Mr.  Everett's  speech  will  be  read  with  universal  interest.  The 
sentiment  and  principles  of  the  speech,  as  well  as  its  language  and  tem- 
per, will  commend  themselves  to  the  warm  approbation  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  American  people.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  letter  on 
the  tripartite  treaty,  and  Mr.  Webster's  letter  to  Mr.  Hiilsemann,  it 
completes  the  best  and  most  authoritative  exposition  ever  made  of  the 
true  relations  of  the  American  Republic  to  the  rest  of  the  world — of 
the  duties  which  those  relations  involve,  and  of  the  policy  we  ought 
to  pursue  in  our  intercourse  with  other  nations.  It  is  saturated  with 
the  true  spirit  of  American  progress — remote  alike  from  the  conserva- 
tism which  ignores  liberty,  dignity,  and  the  inevitable  changes  of  time 
in  its  timid  apprehensions  of  danger,  and  from  the  rash  radicalism  which 
scoffs  at  experience  and  prudence,  and  takes  counsel  only  of  its  cour- 
age, its  conceit,  and  its  ambition." 

Mr.  EvEiiETT  was  the  special  and  the  applauded  orator  on  several 
occasions  during  the  summer.  At  the  assembling  of  the  thirty-third 
Congress  he  found  his  health  greatly  impaired,  but  he  applied  him- 
self with  his  usual  industry  to  the  duties  of  his  position  in  the 
Senate.  Ilail  not  the  terra  been  one  of  high  exciteraent,  and  had 
not  the  questions  agitated  been  of  such  importance,  as  to  demand 
the  most  arduous  labor  and  deep  research  on  the  part  of  all  states- 
men, he  might  have  reserved  his  strength  and  continued  a  longer 
time  in  the  national  councils.  But  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  was  producing  intense  agitation  throughout 
the  country.  Everywhere  the  Nebraska-Kansas  bill  was  discussed. 
In  the  Senate  the  opposing  parties  were  brought  into  violent  and 
protracted  antagonism.  The  speeches  were  vehement  and  impas- 
sioned. Mr.  Everett  could  not  prove  reci'eant  to  the  trusts  and 
demands  of  his  constituents.  He  felt  that  he  must  not  resign,  nor, 
if  he  remained,  must  he  be  silent.  He  thoroughly  prepared  himself, 
and  in  February,  1854,  he  delivered  a  speech  against  the  bill.  He 
was  moderate  and  conservative  in  his  views,  and  his  language  was 
marked  by  his  elegant  taste  and  his  calm  temper.  Official  toil  and 
excitement  preyed  upon  his  health;  it  grew  worse  and  worse  ;  his 
physician  imperatively  advised  him  to  retire,  and  in  the  following 
May  lie  resigned  his  seat. 

A  new  sphere  of  loyal,  national  duty  was  opening  for  him  as  soon 
as  rest  and  medical  remedies  should  prepare  him  for  it.  Several 
months  before.  Miss  Ann  Pamela  Cunningham  had  started  the  pro- 
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ject  of  purchasing  Mount  Vernon  by  private  subscriptions,  to  be 
taken  throughout  the  whole  country.  It  was  everywhere  felt  that 
the  Home  of  AVashington  should  belong  to  the  nation.  In  several 
of  the  States  the  ladies  formed  Mount  Vernon  Associations  for  col- 
lectincr  funds.  The  great  want  was  an  orator,  to  whose  heart  the 
object  would  be  sacred,  and  whose  tongue  would  make  effective  the 
appeal  to  the  people. 

The  Mercantile  Library  Association,  of  Boston,  invited  Mr. 
Everett  to  deliver  one  of  the  lectures  of  their  course,  during  the 
winter  of  18;35-G.  He  proposed  that  the  association  should  cele- 
brate the  next  anniversary  of  Washington's  birth-day,  and  offered 
to  deliver,  at  the  time,  an  oration  upon  the  character  of  tlie  Father 
of  his  Country,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  some  commemorative 
purpose.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and,  on  February  22,  he  pro- 
nounced, for  the  first  time,  to  an  immense  audience,  the  eloquent 
oration  on  Washington,  which  will  ever  associate  the  names  of  the 
brilliant  orator  and  the  immortal  patriot.  It  was  soon  repeated  in 
other  Eastern  cities,  and  the  rich  proceeds  were  applied  to  various 
objects. 

Here  was  the  man,  and  here  the  oration  to  make  successful  the 
patriotic  scheme  of  purchasing  Mount  Vernon.  Why  not  secure 
them  ?  Mr.  Everett  only  waited  for  a  popular  request.  It  soon 
came  from  Eichmond,  Va.,  and  in  the  following  March  he  stood  in 
that  city,  and  gave  his  eloquence  to  the  cause  which  enlisted  his 
enthusiasm.  Thenceforth  he  went  through  the  towns  and  cities  of 
the  land,  speaking  hundreds  of  times  to  thousands  of  people,  reviving 
the  memories  of  AVashington,  and  contributing  the  large  proceeds 
to  the  Mount  A'ernon  fund.  It  was  a  labor  of  love  gratuitously 
rendered,  and  he,  doubtless,  hoped  that  one  result  of  his  efforts 
would  be  to  make  stronger  the  bonds  of  union  between  the  people 
and  the  States.  By  his  pen  also  he  raised  thousands  of  dollars  for 
the  patriotic  object.  This  will  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  periods  of  Mr.  Everett's  life.  It  illustrates  the  genius 
of  the  American  people,  and  the  relations  which  the  general  commu- 
nity sustains  to  those  men,  who,  from  their  abilities,  attainments 
and  accomplishments,  are  the  natural  leaders  of  public  sentiment. 

Mr.  Everett's  delight  and  power  were  in  his  oratory.  In  an 
affectionate  tribute  to  his  memory,  the  historian,  George  Bancroft, 
says,  "  There  was  no  voice  which  his  countrymen  so  loved  to  hear 
on  questions  of  public  interest,  the  culture  of  science,  the  advance- 
ment of  learning.     Others  live  only  for  themselves  and  within  them- 
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selves ;  Everett  lived  for  others,  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
he  played  upon  the  great  instrument  of  the  national  mind,  and  found 
that  his  touch  brought  out  tones  in  harmony  with  the  movements  of 
his  own  soul.  This  mode  of  life  was  attended  with  something  of 
trial ;  for  the  sensitiveness  which  was  a  requisite  to  his  success  in 
keeping  up  a  sympathy  with  the  mind  of  the  people  left  him  more 
than  ever  acutely  susceptible  of  pain  from  public  censure,  and  even 
from  the  idle  cavils  of  triflers,  or  the  sneers  of  the  envious  and 
malign.  But  the  current  of  public  opinion  was  so  strong  in  his  favor, 
he  called  out  so  much  affectionate  approval  of  his  singularly  disin- 
terested devotion  to  the  public  good,  that  his  last  years  were  among 
the  happiest  of  his  three-score  and  ten  —  happier  than  the  years  of 
impatient,  aspiring  youth ;  happier  than  the  years  of  political 
conflict. 

"  He  touched  the  chord  of  public  feeling  with  instinctive  accuracy 
and  power;  at  seventy  he  could  hold  a  vast  audience  enchained,  as 
he  spoke  without  notes,  with  a  clear,  melodious,  and  unbroken  voice 
for  two  hours  together ;  and  when  he  prepared  himself  for  a  public 
speech,  all  learning  and  all  science  seemed  to  come  at  his  bidding, 
and  furnish  him  with  arguments,  analogies  and  illustrations.  What 
he  has  spoken  with  his  golden  mouth  was  always  in  behalf  of  good 
letters,  of  patriotism,  of  the  advancement  of  his  country  in  science 
and  art ;  of  union ;  of  the  perpetuation  of  repvdjlican  institutions. 
From  the  Charles  River  to  the  Missouri  the  air  still  rings  with  his 
eloquence." 

The  same  eminent  writer  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Everett's  personal 
connection  with  the  political  affairs  of  the  country : 

"  To  promote  the  great  end  of  maintaining  the  Union,  Everett 
was  not  an  advocate  for  concession,  but  for  conservatism.  He  had 
in  his  manhood  resisted  nullification  with  all  his  might;  he  no^y 
resisted  everything  that  tended  to  secession.  To  keep  the  Constitu- 
tion as  it  was  and  thus  to  avoid  all  conflict  with  the  South,  was  the 
key-note  of  his  policy;  and  when  men  sought  to  avert  the  storm 
which  threatened  ruin,  one  party  looked  to  him,  in  connection  with 
another  name,  to  bear,  in  the  Presidential  contest,  the  standard  on 
which  was  inscribed  'the  Constitution  and  the  Union.'  .  .  . 
Without  attempting  to  solve  the  question  whether  he  was  right  in 
the  attitude  which  he  assumed,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  honest,  and 
that  the  place  as  candidate  which  he  consented  to  occupy,  fitted  the 
conduct  and  opinions  of  his  life.  It  is,  perhaps,  less  known,  that 
in  the  threefold  division  which  prevailed  at  the  rrcsidcntial  election 
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in  1860,  it  had  been  the  intention  of  Mr.  Douglas,  as  he  avowed  to 
one  or  two  at  least  of  his  friends,  in  case  the  decision  had  gone  to 
Congress,  to  have  given  his  influence  to  secure  the  election  of  the 
ticket  which  bore  the  name  of  Everett. 

"  When  the  storm  burst  he  could  not  remain  quiet,  and  there  was 
but  one  direction  in  which  he  could  move.  Like  Douglas,  to  whom 
in  so  many  respects  he  formed  a  contrast,  ho  rallied  to  the  support' 
of  the  Government,  as  the  only  mode  in  which  he  could  rally  in  sup- 
port of  his  country.  Those  who  had  before  charged  him  w"ith  want 
of  firmness,  had  not  kept  in  mind  that  his  delay  grew  out  of  his 
desires  and  his  convictions ;  when  events  left  no  hope  of  a  peaceful 
issue,  he  was  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  abroad  and  at  his 
fireside,  with  friends  and  before  the  people,  in  giving  to  the  contest 
unity  of  action  and  definiteness  of  purpose ;  and  while  he  at  the 
last  spoke  bravely  for  universal  emancipation,  that  gentleness  which 
made  him  so  slow  to  acquiesce  in  the  stern  and  terrible  necessity  of 
civil  war,  inspired  him  in  the  last  public  act  of  his  life  to  send  con- 
solation to  those  who  had  been  subdued." 

His  youth  seemed  to  be  renewed  as  he  gave  his  time,  his  strength, 
his  means,  his  tongue  and  pen  to  the  service  of  his  country.  He 
refused  to  go  abroad  on  a  confidential  mission  to  all  the  leading  courts 
of  Europe,  in  the  cause  of  the  Government ;  but,  wherever  his  pres- 
ence among  his  fellow-citizens  could  aid  the  Union  he  was  always 
ready  at  the  call.  Among  his  many  patriotic  orations,  thero  is  one 
that  has  a  permanent  historical  value.  The  occasion  was  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Soldiers'  National  Cemetery,  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  thousands  had  fallen  in  making  the  Fourth  of  July,  1863, 
resplendent  with  victory.  It  had  been  the  great  battle  of  the  war, 
fought  on  Northern  soil.  The  Governors  of  the  loyal  States  felt 
that  this  was  the  field  for  a  National  Cemetery.  They  unanimously 
concurred  in  requesting  Mr.  Everett  to  deliver  the  oration  on  the 
Nineteenth  of  the  following  November.  The  day  came.  Every- 
thing was  propitious.  The  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  pres- 
ent with  a  heart  as  tenderly  interested  in  the  consecration  of  that 
soil  to  so  hallowed  a  pui'pose,  as  if  he  had  a  son  to  be  buried  there. 
The  Cabinet  was  represented  ;  so,  too,  were  the  loyal  States  by 
their  Governors  and  eminent  men.  Never  was  more  expected  of 
the  distinguished  orator,  who  had  been  called  "  Our  Statesman  and 
our  Scholar."  He  was  equal  to  the  pathetic  occasion.  He  sum- 
moned to  his  aid  the  literature  of  the  2}ast,  the  history  of  the  pres- 
ent, the  hopes  of  the  future.     He  carefully  sketched  the  invasion 
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into  the  State,  and  the  fearful  conflict  of  three  days  on  the  field 
where  he  stood.  He  argued  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  rebellion, 
and  eloquently  predicted  its  overthrow.  He  proved,  what  Bancroft 
says  of  him,  that  he  might  have  been  "  one  of  the  first  of  historians." 
His  description  of  the  great  battle  will  descend  to  posterity  as  a 
document  of  permanent  historical  value. 

Space  forbids  us  to  record  his  activity  in  promoting  art,  science, 
agriculture,  education,  and  philanthropy.  He  labored  to  the  last 
for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men.  The  telegraph  announced  to  the 
nation  his  sudden  death,  January  15,  1865,  in  the  71st  year  of  his 
age.  The  grief  was  universal.  By  order  of  President  Lincoln, 
unusual  and  appropriate  honors  were  rendered  to  his  memory,  at 
home  and  abi'oad,  wherever  the  national  name  and  authority  were 
acknowledged.  From  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  in  public  assemblies, 
his  eulogies  were  pronounced.  Lips  of  eloquence  proclaimed  his 
worth,  and,  in  his  own  words,  it  may  be  said  that  he  lived  "  to 
reconcile  the  progressive  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  country  and  the 
age  with  the  preservation  of  the  public  faith,  with  the  sanctity  of 
the  public  honor,  and  with  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal 

conservatism." 
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In  presentiiis;-  to  the  public  a  series  of  portraits  and  memoirs  of  men 
distinguished  in  public  life,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  our  selec- 
tions should  always  meet  with  uniform  approval.  The  strong  bias 
of  party  spirit,  of  sectional  interest,  or  of  professional  collision,  may 
sometimes  award  us  but  faint  praise.  We  shall,  however,  endeavor 
to  pursue  our  course  with  strict  impartiality.  Public  men,  who 
maintain  an  elevated  rank  in  popular  favor,  in  a  country  where  their 
opinions  and  acts  are  open  to  certain  scrutiny  and  free  remark,  must 
be  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  And  we  believe  that  we 
shall  have  public  opinion  decidedly  with  us,  when  we  say,  that  it  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  to  occupy  as  various  and  important  stations 
in  the  republic  with  so  large  a  share  of  approbation,  as  the  subject  of 
the  present  sketch. 

Lewis  Cass,  an  eminent  democratic  leader,  was  born  in  Exeter, 
New  Hampshire,  October  9th,  1782.  His  ancestors  were  among  the 
fu'st  settlers  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  his  father  bore  a  commis- 
sion in  the  revolutionary  army,  which  he  joined  the  day  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  and  in  which  lie  continued  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  having  participated  in  the  memorable  battles  of  Bunker  Hill, 
Saratoga,  Trenton,  Princeton,  Monmouth.,  and  Germantown.  He 
was  afterwards  a  major  in  Wayne's  army.  Li  1799  he  moved  with 
his  family  to  Marietta,  but  eventually  settled  at  Wackalomoka.  in  the 
vicinity  of  Zanesville,  in  Ohio,  where,  after  a  life  of  honorable 
usefulness,  he  died  in  August,  1830. 

His  son,  IjEwis  Cass,  was  educated  at  the  academy  of  Exeter, 
and  studied  law  at  Marietta,  under  the  late  Governor  Meigs.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802,  and  pursued  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion successfully  during  several  years. 

In  1806  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Ohio  legislature.  When 
the  enterprise  of  Colonel  Burr  began  to  agitate  the  country,  he  was 
appointed  on  the  committee  to  which  the  subject  vv^as  referred,  and 
drafted  the  law  which  enabled  the  local  authorities  to  arrest  the  men 
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aiid  boats  on  their  passage  down  the  Ohio.  This  law,  interposing 
the  arm  of  the  state,  baffled  a  project  which  was  generally  believed 
to  have  been  of  a  revolutionary  character,  and  intended  to  divide  the 
west  from  the  east.  The  same  pen  drafted  the  address  to  Mr.  Jefler- 
son,  which  imfolded  the  views  of  the  Ohio  legislature  on  this 
momentous  subject. 

In  1807,  Mr.  Cass  was  appointed  marshal  of  the  state,  which  oflice 
lie  resigned  in  1813.  In  1812,  he  volunteered  his  services  in  the 
foi'ce  which  was  called  out  to  join  the  army  under  Genera!  William 
Hull,  and  marched  to  Dayton,  where  he  was  elected  colonel  of  the  3d 
regiment  of  Ohio  volunteers.  Having  to  break  through  an  almost 
trackless  wilderness,  the  army  suffered  much  on  its  route  to  Detroit, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  the  officers  of  the  volunteers  should  be 
exemplars  in  fatigue  and  privations,  lest  the  men,  unused  to  military 
discipline,  should  turn  back  in  discouragement.  Colonel  Cass  was 
among  the  most  urgent  for  an  invasion  of  the  Canadian  province 
immediately  after  the  army  arrived  at  Detroit ;  but  General  Hull  did 
not  cross  the  river  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  and  thereby 
lost  all  the  advantages  of  a  prompt  and  decisive  movement.  The 
advanced  detachment  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Cass,  and  he  was 
*,he  first  man  who  landed,  in  arms,  on  the  enemy's  shore  after  the 
declaration  of  war.  On  entering  Canada,  General  Hull  distributed  a 
proclamation  among  the  inhabitants,  which,  at  the  time,  had  mucli 
notoriety,  and  was  generally  ascribed  to  Colonel  Cass  :  it  is  now 
known  that  he  wrote  it.  Whatever  opinions  may  have  been  enter- 
tained of  the  inglorious  descent  from  promise  to  fulfilment,  it  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  high  spirited  and  eloquent  document.  Colonel 
Cass  soon  dislodged  the  British  posted  at  the  bridge  over  the  Canards. 
There  he  maintained  his  ground,  in  expectation  that  the  army  M'ould 
advance  and  follow  up  the  success,  by  striking  at  Maiden ;  but  he 
was  disappointed  by  the  indecision  of  the  general,  who  ordered  the 
detachment  to  return. 

In  all  the  timorous  and  inefficient  measures  which  followed, 
Colonel  Cass  had  no  responsible  participation.  His  known  disap- 
probation of  the  course  pursued,  made  him  an  unwelcome  counsellor 
at  head  quarters.  AVhen  the  army  capitulated  he  was  not  present ; 
but  the  detachment  with  which  he  was  serving,  under  Colonel 
M' Arthur,  was  included,  and  being  unable  to  retreat  by  the  imprac- 
ticable route  behind  it,  submitted,  and  was  embarked  for  Ohio. 
Colonel  Cass  immediately  repaired  to  Washington,  and  made  a  report 
to  government.      In  the  following  spring  he  was  exchana;ed  and 
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appointed  colonel  of  the  27tli  regiment  of  infantry,  and  soon  aftci 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  He  joined  General 
Harrison  at  Seneca,  and  crossing  Lake  Erie  with  him,  after  Perry's 
victory,  was  present  in  the  pursuit  of  Proctor,  and  participated  in  the 
triumph  at  the  Moravian  towns.  The  north-western  campaign  being 
happily  terminated,  General  Cass  was  left  in  command  of  Michigan 
and  the  upper  province  of  Canada.  His  head  quarters  were  at  Detroit, 
and  he  thus  became  the  military  guardian  of  a  people  over  whom  he 
was  soon  (October  9, 1813,)  called  to  preside  as  civil  governor.  In  July, 
1814;  he  was  associated  with  General  Harrison  in  a  commission  to 
treat  (at  Greenville,  Ohio,)  with  the  Indians,  who  had  taken  part 
against  the  United  States  during  the  war.  A  treaty  of  pacification 
was  formed,  —  comparative  tranquillity  was  restored  to  the  frontiers, 
and  a  large  body  of  Indians  accompanied  Governor  Cass  to  Detroit, 
as  auxiliaries.  At  one  period,  Michigan  was  left  with  only  one  com- 
pany of  regular  soldiers  for  its  defence,  and  that  at  the  time  consisted 
of  twenty-seven  men.  With  this  inadequate  force,  and  the  local 
militia,  the  governor  was,  for  a  time,  left  to  defend  the  territory  against 
the  hostile  Indians,  who  were  constantly  hovering  around  Detroit. 

In  1815,  after  the  termination  of  the  war.  Governor  Cass  moved 
his  family  to  Detroit.  Michigan  had  suffered  greatly  during  the  war; 
Detroit  exhibited  a  scene  of  devastation.  Scarcely  a  family,  when  it 
resumed  its  domestic  establishment,  found  more  than  the  remnants 
of  former  wealth  and  comforts.  Laws  had  become  silent,  and  moi'als 
had  suffered  in  the  general  wreck,  and  it  required  great  prudence 
and  an  uncommon  share  of  practical  wisdom  to  lead  back  a  people 
thus  disorganised,  to  habits  of  industry  and  order.  The  civil  govern- 
ment was  established,  and  such  laws  enacted  as  could  be  most  easily 
carried  into  effect.  The  legislative  power  being  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  governor  and  judges,  rendered  it  a  delicate  task  to  aid  in  the 
enactment  of  laws  which  were  to  be  enforced  by  the  same  will ;  but  it 
was  performed  with  decision  and  enlightened  discrimination. 

The  Indian  relations  were  likewise  to  be  readjusted  throughout  the 
western  frontier.  War  had  ruptured,  or  weakened  every  tie  which 
had  previously  connected  the  tribes  with  our  government.  By  deci- 
sive, but  kind  measures,  the  hollow  truce  which  alone  existed,  was 
converted  into  a  permanent  peace,  and  they  returned,  by  degrees,  to 
their  hunting  grounds  and  usual  places  of  resort,  with  a  general 
disposition  to  live  in  amity  and  quiet. 

During  the  same  year.  Governor  Cass  was  associated  with  General 
M'Arthur  to  treat  with  the  Indians  at  Fort  Meiofs.      The  north- 
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western  pavt  of  Ohio  was  acquired  at  this  time.  Tlie  following  yeai 
he  was  engaged  in  the  same  duty  at  St.  Mary's,  to  carry  into  eflect, 
with  certain  modifications,  the  treaty  of  Fort  Meigs,  and  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  in  Indiana.  In  1819  he  assisted  in  tlie  treaty  held 
at  Sagano,  by  which  large  relinquishments  Avere  obtained  from  the 
hidians  in  Michiran.  In  all  these  negotiations,  Governor  Cass 
acted  on  the  principle  of  frankness  and  fair  reciprocity. 

Two  events  occurred  this  year  in  Michigan,  which  gave  a  new 
aspect  to  her  hopes  and  promises  of  prosperity.  One  was  the  privi- 
lege of  electing  a  delegate  to  congress;  the  other  was  the  sale  of 
public  lands  within  the  territory.  No  one  exerted  himself  with 
more  zeal  to  efiect  these  improvements  than  the  governor,  as  he  was 
convinced  that  the  introduction  of  the  elective  franchise  among  the 
people,  would  elevate  their  political  character ;  and  that  by  the  sale 
of  the  public  land  the  population  and  prosperity  of  the  country  Avould 
be  rapidly  advanced. 

In  1820,  an  expedition  was  planned  by  Governor  Cass,  under  the 
sanction  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  secretary  of  war,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  pass  through  Lake  Superior,  cross  the  country  to  the -Missis- 
sippi, explore  the  sources  of  that  river,  and  establish  an  intercourse 
with  the  Indians,  on  that  extensive  route.  The  party  combined  per- 
sons of  science,  who  were  capable  of  ascertaining  the  physical 
character  of  the  country,  and  of  making  an  instructive  report,  among 
whom  were  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  and  Captain  Douglass  of  the  corps  of 
engineers.  A  preliminary  object  was,  to  inform  the  Indians  at  tlie 
Sault  de  St.  Marie  of  the  intention  of  government  to  establish  a  military 
post  at  that  point,  and  to  determine  the  site.  On  his  arrival  there, 
Governor  Cass  assembled  the  Indians  and  made  known  the  object  in 
view.  Being  under  the  influence  of  a  chief  who  was  notoriously 
disaffected  towards  the  United  States,  they  heard  the  proposition  with 
evident  ill  will,  and  broke  up  the  council  with  every  appearance  of 
hostile  intentions.  They  returned  to  their  encampment,  immediately 
transported  their  women  and  children  over  the  river,  and  raised  a 
British  flag,  as  if  in  token  of  defiance.  Governor  Cass  at  once  adopted 
the  only  course  suited  to  the  emergency.  Taking  oniy  an  interpreter 
with  him,  he  advanced  to  the  Indian  encampment  and  pulled  down, 
with  his  own  hands,  the  anglo-savage  flag,  directing  the  interpreter 
to  inform  the  Indians  that  they  were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  no  other  flag  than  theirs  must  be  allowed  to 
wave  over  it.  Having  given  this  bold  and  practical  rebuke,  he 
returned   to  his  party,  taking  with  him  the  flag,  and  leaving  the 
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Indians  to  further  reflection.  The  moral  influence  of  this  opportune 
and  seemingly  perilous  step,  was  immediately  seen  ;  new  overtures 
were  made  by  the  Indians,  which  led  to  an  amicable  and  satisfactory 
adjustment.  The  course  of  the  expedition,  and  most  of  its  scientific 
results,  have  been  published  in  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  interesting  journal. 

In  1821,  the  services  of  Governor  Cass  were  again  brought  into 
requisition  by  the  government,  to  assist  in  another  treaty,  to  be  nego- 
tiated at  Chicago.  He  embarked  at  Detroit,  in  a  birch  canoe, 
ascended  the  Maumee,  crossed  into  the  Wabash,  descended  that  river 
to  the  Ohio,  went  down  the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi,  and  ascended 
that  and  the  Illinois  to  Chicago.  By  the  treaty  formed  there,  all  the 
country  in  Michigan,  not  before  ceded,  south  of  Grand  river,  was 
acquired. 

In  1823,  Governor  Cass  concluded  an  arrangement  with  the  Dela- 
ware Indians,  by  which  they  ceded  some  valuable  tracts  on  the 
Muskingum,  in  Ohio.  ' 

In  1825,  he  proceeded  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  where,  in  conjunction 
with  General  Clark,  a  treaty  of  general  pacification  was  concluded 
among  the  north-westerly  tribes.  In  his  tour  of  1820,  Governor 
Cass  had  observed  that  one  abundant  source  of  contention  among 
the  Indians  arose  from  uncertain  or  undefined  boundaries.  Li  order 
to  remove  this  cause,  as  many  as  practicable  of  the  tribes  were  col- 
lected at  this  time,  in  order  to  ascertain,  by  tradition  and  custom, 
and  establish  by  general  consent,  the  limits  of  each  dominion.  Much 
difficulty  attended  this  negotiation,  as  each  tribe  apprehended  a  dimi- 
nution of  its  own  power,  and  an  increase  of  its  neighbor's.  But  the 
objects  of  the  treaty,  were,  in  part,  attained.  A  common  acceptance 
of  certain  geographical  or  other  known  boundaries,  was  obtained. 
The  beneficial  eflects  of  this  imjiortant  treaty  will  be  accruing 
with  each  coming  year.  Although  many  may  dissent  from  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  for  a  time,  yet  lines  of  separation,  defined  with 
so  much  solemnity,  and  by  such  general  consent,  will  at  last 
be  appealed  to  as  decisive,  and  become  unalterably  fixed.  War 
will  still  prevail,  but  border  contests,  the  most  inveterate  and 
sanguinary,  may  be  appeased.  The  following  year  he  again 
traversed  the  great  lake  to  fulfil  the  benevolent  purposes  of  govern- 
ment. A  treaty  was  held,  at  Fond  du  Lac,  with  those  tribes  who 
were  too  remote  from  Prairie  du  Chien,  to  have  met  there.  The 
great  object  of  these  treaties  was  to  remove  the  causes  of  contention 
between  the  tribes,  by  inducing  them  to  accept  of  certain  geographi- 
cal or  other  known  boundaries,  as  the  limits  of  each  dominion.    Colonei 
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M'Kenney,  who  was  associated  with  Governor  Cass  on  this  occasion, 
has  g'iven  a  hvely  and  picturesque  account  of  the  excursion.  Another 
treaty  was  made  on  the  Wabash,  on  their  return  from  Lake  Superior, 
by  which  the  Indians  ceded  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Indiana. 

In  1S27,  treaties  were  negotiated  at  Green  Bay  and  at  St.  Joseph's; 
Governor  Cass  was  an  agent  in  both.  On  his  arrival  at  Green  Bay, 
instead  of  finding  the  Winnebagoes,  who  were  to  have  been  parties 
in  the  negotiation,  he  learned  that  they  were  collecting  in  hostile 
bodies,  for  the  purpose  of  waging  war  against  the  whites.  With  his 
usual  promptitude  he  adapted  his  course  to  the  emergency.  Embark- 
ing iir  a  birch  canoe  he  ascended  the  Fox  river,  crossed  the  Portage, 
and  had  partly  descended  the  Ouisconsin,  when  he  perceived  an 
encampment  of  Winnebagoes  on  its  bank.  To  show  his  confidence 
in  them,  he  landed  alone,  and  approached  the  wigwams ;  but  the 
Indians  refused  to  hold  any  communication  with  him.  After  much 
fruitless  endeavor  to  conciliate,  he  returned  towards  his  canoe,  when 
a  young  Indian  snapped  his  rifle  at  his  back.  Wliether  the  piece 
was  loaded  and  missed  fire ;  or  the  act  was  an  empty,  but  significant 
token  of  enmity,  is  not  known. 

Pursuing  his  course  down  the  river,  he  reached  Prairie  du  Chien, 
and  found  the  settlement  there  in  a  state  of  extreme  alarm'.  A  large 
boat  on  the  Mississippi  had  been  attacked  by  a  numerous  band,  and 
escaped  capture  only  by  a  gallant  but  bloody  defence ;  and  a  whole 
family  had  been  murdered  and  scalped  on  the  skirts  of  the  village. 
Having  organised  the  inhabitants  in  the  best  manner,  for  their  own 
defence,  there  being  no  garrison  there  at  the  time,  he  descended  the 
Mississippi  to  St.  Louis,  where  the  means  of  defence  were  to  be 
obtained,  and  at  his  suggestion  a  large  detachment  of  United  States 
troops  was  moved  up  the  river,  in  time  to  prevent  further  bloodshed. 
In  the  mean  time  Governor  Cass  returned  to  the  bay,  in  the  same 
canoe,  by  the  way  of  the  Illinois  and  Lake  Michigan,  having  made  a 
circuit  of  about  eighteen  hundred  miles,  with  unprecedented  rapidity. 
His  celerity  of  movement,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  the  United 
States  troops  seconded  his  call,  probably  averted  a  war  that  might 
have  embraced  the  whole  north-west  frontier.  A  negotiation  followed, 
which  restored  tranquillity.  The  apparent  violence  offered  to  him  by 
the  Indian  on  the  Ouisconsin,  is  the  only  instance  of  that  nature 
which  had  occurred  durino;  his  lona:  and  intimate  intercourse  witli 
he  Indians. 

In  1S2S  another  treaty  was  held  by  him  at  Green  Bay ;  and 
another  at  St.  Joseph's,  by  which  a  cession  was  procured  for  Indiana. 
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In  these  various  treaties,  Governor  Cass  had  been  instrumental  in 
acquiring  for  tlie  United  States,  and  rescuing  from  tlie  wilderness, 
for  tlie  great  agricultural  purposes  of  tlie  country,  many  millions  of 
acres  of  land ;  and  in  a  manner  which  ought  to  leave  no  consciousness 
on  liis  mind,  that  he  has  ag-gravated  the  lot  of  a  single  tribe  of  Indians. 

The  first  council  of  Michigan  met  in  1S22.  This  body  relieved  the 
governor  and  judges  of  their  legislative  duties,  and  gave  the  govern 
nient  of  the  territory  a  more  republican  form.  Governor  Cass's 
messages  to  the  several  councils,  convened  under  his  administration, 
were  always  written  in  a  chaste  and  dignified  style  ;  indeed,  all  the 
public  documents  that  came  from  his  pen,  while  governor  of  the 
territory,  may  be  regarded  as  good  models  of  executive  composition, 
and  exhibit  a  highly  cultivated  literary  taste.  But  his  literary  repu- 
tation rests  on  a  broader  and  more  appropriate  basis  than  his  guber- 
natorial writings. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1825,  John  Dunn  Hunter's  narrative 
appeared,  which,  at  the  time,  attracted  much  attention.  Governor 
Cass,  in  the  course  of  his  tours  through  the  west,  had  satisfied  him- 
self that  this  work  was  an  imposture.  In  determining  to  expose  it  to 
the  world,  his  mind  was  led  to  dwell  on  the  ample  subject  of  Indian 
character,  language,  and  condition,  and  he  wrote  the  article  which 
appeared  in  the  fiftieth  number  of  the  North  American  Review.  The 
subject  was  full  of  interest,  and  was  written  in  a  style  uncommonly 
earnest  and  eloquent,  and  the  public  was  gratified  to  find  that  a  theme 
so  interesting  and  important,  had  engaged  the  attention  of  so  culti- 
vated and  liberal  a  mind.  Another  article  of  his,  presenting  the 
aborigines  under  new  aspects,  appeared  in  the  fifty-fifth  number  of  the 
same  periodical.  This  article,  which  was  altogether  of  an  historical 
and  statistical  character,  attracted  equal  attention  with  its  precursor. 

Sometime  in  1828,  a  historical  society  was  formed  in  Michigan, 
of  which  Governor  Cass  was  elected  the  president.  He  delivered  the 
first  address  before  it  in  1829.  This  address,  embodying  the  early 
history  of  Michigan,  brings  it  down  to  the  period  when  the  United 
States  came  into  possession  of  it.  Its  publication  excited  a  spirit  of 
research  and  inquiry,  which  has  already  produced  the  most  benefi- 
cial results. 

In  1830,  Governor  Cass  was  invited  by  the  alumni  of  Hamilton 
college,  New  York,  to  deliver  an  address  at  their  anniversary  meetmg 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  in  the  address  which  he  delivered, 
displayed  an  afiiuence  of  reading  and  reflection  which  proved  his 
nabitual  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  departments  of  human  know 
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ledge.  From  that  college  he  subsequently  received  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  LL.  D.  He  had  previously  been  admitted  an  honorary  member 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  in  Philadelphia ;  of  the  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Indiana  Historical  Societies;  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  ;  and  of  the  Columbian  Institute. 

In  July,  1831,  having  been  appointed  secretary  of  war  by  President 
Jackson,  Governor  Cass  resigned  his  office  as  governor  of  the  terri- 
tory, after  having  administered  it  for  eighteen  years.  When  he  began 
his  administration,  he  found  the  country  small  in  population,  without 
resources,  and  almost  sunk  under  the  devastations  of  war.  He  left  it 
with  a  wide-spread  population,  and  thriving  with  unprecedented  pros- 
perity. This  auspicious  condition  may  not  all  be  attributed  to  executive 
instrumentality.  But  an  administration,  impartial,  vigilant,  pervading, 
and  intelligent,  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  have  shed  a  happy  influence 
on  all  around.  It  will  be  long  remembered  in  Michigan,  where  its 
termination  was  universally  regretted. 

The  duties  of  the  war  department  were  discharged  by  General  Cass, 
at  two  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  our  history,  with  consummate  skill 
and  tact.  During  the  state-rights  issue  in  South  Carolina,  he  was  the 
chief  person  engaged  in  sending  a  deputation  from  the  old  dominion  to 
mediate  between  the  state  and  the  general  government ;  while  his 
instructions  to  General  Scott,  who  had  been  sent  down  to  South  Caro- 
lina by  Genera]  Jackson,  expressly  prohibited  all  interference  with  the 
civil  institutions  of  the  state.  He  exhibited  the  same  high  regard  for 
the  rights  of  the  states  in  the  contest  between  the  general  government 
and  Governor  Gayle,  of  Alabama,  on  the  subject  of  the  intrusion  on  the 
Indians.  His  orders  were  again  given  to  the  commanding  officer  to 
obey  the  civil  authorities  in  all  respects,  and  to  admit  any  state  officer 
with  process  into  his  fort,  to  execute  the  law.  Indeed  the  testimony 
may  be  borne  to  General  Cass,  that,  contrary  to  military  leaders  in 
general,  he  has  always   placed  the  civil  authority  above  the  military. 

In  October,  1836,  General  Cass  was  appointed  minister  from  our 
government  to  France,  an  important  post,  which  he  filled  till  Decem- 
ber, 1842.  Perhaps  no  minister,  since  the  time  of  Doctor  Franklin, 
enjoyed  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  government  and  people  of 
France  to  as  high  a  degree  as  the  General ;  none  could  be  more  uni- 
versally admired  for  his  love  of  freedom ;  and  none  therefore  could  be 
better  enabled  to  render  essential  services  to  his  own  country.  He 
■was  consulted  on  every  important  question  of  state,  and  his  opinions 
regarded  with  the  highest  deference.  Thus  he  was  enabled  by  the 
force  of  argument,  and  the  weight  of  his  high  character,  to  break  down 
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tlie  quintuple  treaty,  ahcady  concluded  and  partially  signed  by  tbe 
five  great  powers  of  Europe — England,  France,  Russia,  Austria  and 
Prussia — wliicli  \rould  have  constituted  England  permanent  mistress 
of  the  sea,  by  giving  lier  tlie  control  over  tbe  police  of  the  ocean. 
General  Cass  caused  this  treaty  for  the  Eight  of  Search,  and  the 
impunity  of  insulting  our  flag  on  the  high  waters,  to  be  annulled,  and 
another  treaty  to  be  substituted  for  it,  in  virtue  of  which  our  own  ships 
of  war  were  charged  with  the  execution  of  our  own  laws. 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  General  Cass  was  nominated  for 
the  presidency,  and  received  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  votes  at  the 
Baltimore  convention  in  1844;  but  Mr.  Polk  received  the  final  nomi- 
nation, and  General  Cass  at  once  came  forward  in  support  of  the 
nominee,  addressing  the  people  at  the  west  in  his  belialf.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  a  United  States  Senator  from  Michigan,  and  took 
his  scat  in  184ij,  with  ^Ir.  Polk  for  president.  In  the  session  of  1845- 
46,  he  rendered  most  important  services  on  the  Oregon  question,  and 
adhered  to  the  last  to  his  firm  conviction  that  the  United  States  were 
lawfully  entitled  to  the  whole  territory  up  to  latitude  fifty-four  degrees 
and  forty  minutes.  The  probability  is  that  England  would  never  have 
conceded  the  boundary  of  forty-nine,  which  was  finally  agreed  on,  but 
for  his  firmness.  Daring  the  Mexican  war,  the  General  supported  Mr. 
Polk's  administration,  being  chairman  of  the  military  committee  of  the 
senate. 

In  1848  General  Cass  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  against 
General  Taylor,  then  fresh  from  the  battle-fields  of  Mexico,  and  sup- 
ported, in  some  states,  as  a  democratic  candidate  for  that  high  office. 
He  received  the  electoral  votes  of  half  the  states  of  the  Union, 
even  though  a  portion  of  the  Democracy  organized  on  a  sectional  issue, 
and  voted  for  an  independent  candidate-  lu  1852,  he  was  again  before 
the  Baltimore  Convention,  and  received  a  larger  number  of  votes  than 
any  other  man,  but  the  choice  ultimately  fell  on  General  Pierce.  But  his 
greatest  triumph  was  achieved  during  the  session  of  congress  immedi- 
ately following  the  election  of  General  Taylor ;  when  pending  the 
ao-itation  of  the  slavery  question,  which  threatened  our  domestic  peace 
and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  he  led  on  to  victory  by  inducing  the 
legislature  to  adopt  the  platform  on  which  he  had  stood  on  the  Presi- 
dential canvass.  lie  was  also  the  first  statesman  of  the  North  who 
declared  what  was  called  the  Wilmot  Proviso  unconstitutional ;  his 
speech  was  unanswerable,  and  tended  greatly  to  restore  the  threatened 
peace  of  the  country.  In  voting  against  the  Wihiiot  Proviso,  he  acted 
in  opposition  to  the  instructions  from  his  state  to  vote  for  it ;  but  he 
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was  fullj  prepared  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  senate  and  return  to 
private  life,  rather  than  to  act  so  as,  in  his  judgment,  woukl  do 
violence  to  the  Constitution,  and  injure  the  rights  of  his  Southern 
brethren.  His  arguments,  however,  convinced  the  people  of  his 
state  that  tliej'  had  been  in  the  wrong,  and  the  legislature  of 
Michigan  repealed  the  instructions  before  the  vote  on  the  meas- 
ure of  adjustment  was  finally  taken  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

General  Cass  was  re-elected  in  1851  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  where  the  position  was  again  honored  hj  his  laithful- 
ness  in  statesmanship.  In  1857  he  received  from  President 
Buchanan  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  State.  For  ahnost 
four  years  he  discharged  the  duties  of  a  most  responsible  office 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  distinguished  abilities.  E'o  act  of 
his  long  life  will  be  regarded  by  a  loyal  people  as  more  to  his 
honor  than  his  resignation,  prompted,  as  it  was,  by  integrity 
and  patriotism.  It  occurred  December  14,  1860,  after  a  long 
and  excited  session  of  the  Cabinet,  for  the  reason  that  the 
President  declined  to  send  men  and  provisions  to  sustain  ^Major- 
General  Anderson  and  his  little  force,  then  holding  the  forts  in 
Charleston  harbor.  Secretary  Cass  made  no  secret  of  his  con- 
victions, that  this  refusal  was  unjust  to  those  nolde  defenders, 
and  would  prove  a  fatal  mistake,  fraught  with  the  woes  of  war. 
For  this  denial  of  timely  help  he  would  not  l)e  responsible;  in 
it  he  would  not  be  implicated;  and  his  resignation  was  his 
emphatic  protest  against  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet.  His  con- 
science and  his  country  have  sustained  him  in  his  course. 

In  a  quiet  way  he  retired  to  his  home  in  Detroit.  At  an 
advanced  age  he  retained  a  remarlvable  capacity  for  labor,  fond- 
ness for  study,  and  love  for  hospitality.  He  had  coniirmed  his 
health  by  the  same  total  abstinence  from  all  that  intoxicates, 
which  he  recommended  to  the  Indians  when  he  was  the  Governor 
of  Michigan,  and  which  he  sought  to  introduce  in  the  army 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Honorable  Lewis  Cass  died  at  his  residence  in  Detroit, 
June  17,1866,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three  years,  beloved 
in  his  large  circle  of  friends,  revered  as  a  man  of  Christian  prin- 
ciplcs,  and  honored  throughout  the  land  as  a  venerable  states- 
man,— ahnost  the  last  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  past  politi- 
cal history  of  the  country. 
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The  success  of  our  naval  warfare  with  England  in  the  revolutionary 
struggle,  and  in  the  war  of  1812,  has  given  a  greater  impulse  to  the 
patriotic  feelings  of  our  nation  than  a  hundred  battles  on  land  would 
have  produced,  however  victorious  they  might  have  been.  In  jus- 
tice to  this  feeling,  and  to  keep  it  alive,  the  general  history  of  our 
navy  should  be  familiar  to  every  one  in  the  nation. 

There  are  many  of  our  naval  heroes  who  deserve  much  from 
tlieir  countrymen,  and  who  should  be  grouped  in  our  history,  as  well 
as  separated  for  distinction  in  our  biography.  From  among  these 
we  have  selected,  for  this  number  of  our  work,  a  name  dear  to  all 
who  have  at  heart  their  country's  honor. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  was  born  at  Newport  in  August,  1785. 
He  was  early  destined  for  the  navy  by  his  father,  then  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  entered  a  midshipman  on  board  of 
the  sloop  of  war  General  Greene,  in  1798  ;  a  period  of  general 
excitement  on  account  of  our  commercial  difficulties  with  France. 

He  was  too  young  at  that  time  to  gain  any  other  laurels  than  those 
which  are  won  from  friends  by  polite  observances  of  gentlemanly 
courtesy  and  strict  probity.  Tliese  are  truly  earnests  of  future 
fame,  and  should  be  prized  as  things  of  promise  as  well  as  of 
present  value. 

Midshipman  Perry  was  in  the  Tripolitan  war,  and  secured  the 
affection  and  respect  of  all  the  officers  and  men  in  the  squadron. 
By  seizing  every  opportunity  to  gain  information,  and  showing  to 
all  that  he  was  desirous  of  being  instructed,  and  ready  on  any 
occasion  to  instruct,  he  became,  very  early  in  life,  an  accomplished 
navigator  and  seaman. 

In  1810,  he  was  a  lieutenant  commandant  in  the  schooner  Re 
venge.  a  vessel  attached  to  the  squadron  under  Commodore  Rodgers 
at  New  London,  and  employed  in  Long  Island  Sound  to  prevent  in- 
fractions of  the  embargo  laws.     In  this  vessel,  in  the  spring  of  1811, 
lie  was  Avrccked  in  a  fog  near  Stonington.     He  demanded  a  court  of 
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inquiry  on  his  conduct.  The  court  acquitted  him  of  all  blame,  and 
reported  that  it  was  owing  to  his  coolness  and  intrepidity  that  the 
guns  and  other  property,  with  the  crew  of  the  Revenge,  were  saved. 
Such  a  misfortune  often  tries  an  officer's  character  more  tlian  several 
ordinary  battles. 

The  nation  not  only  responded  to  the  report  of  the  court  of  in- 
quiry, but  Mr.  Secretary  Hamilton  wrote  Lieutenant  Perry  a  very 
complimentary  letter  on  his  admirable  conduct  under  the  calamity. 
It  is  seldom  that  an  officer  gains  by  his  misfortunes,  but  this  was 
distinctly  the  case  with  Perry. 

This  time  of  peace  and  restrictive  system  was  trying  to  our  naval 
comnaanders ;  they  hated  to  be  made  spies  upon  smugglers,  and 
overseers  of  little  matters ;  and  many  of  them  resigned  their  com- 
missions. 

In  1812,  Lieutenant  Perry  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master 
and  commander,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  gunboats  in 
the  harbor  of  New  York ;  but  he  was  soon  disgusted  with  this  ser- 
vice, for  it  wa&  dull  and  inactive,  and  did  not  aflbrd  any  chance  ot 
gaining  distinction,  or  of  improvement  in  naval  tactics.  Every 
sailor  under  his  command  imbibed  the  same  impressions  ;  and  when, 
at  his  solicitations,  he  was  ordered  to  Lake  Ontario  to  reinforce  Com- 
modore Chaimcey,  his  men  volunteered  to  go  with  him.  On  his 
arrival  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  Commodore  Chauncey  ordered  Perry  to 
Lake  Erie  to  superintend  the  building  of  vessels,  in  order  to  meet 
the  force  the  British  had  on  those  waters.  He  commenced  his  labors 
with  extraordinary  zeal,  and  gave  animation  to  every  heart  and  hand 
engaged  in  increasing  the  naval  power  on  Lake  Erie.  On  the  4th 
of  August  he  got  his  squadron  over  the  bar,  and  swept  into  the  deep 
waters  of  the  lake.  The  enemy  did  not  molest  him  while  in  this 
unpleasant  situation,  although  they  were  daily  watching  his  move- 
ments. He  sailed  in  pursuit  of  the  squadron,  but  soon  returned,  not 
l)eing  able  to  meet  them.  Being  reinforced  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men,  on  the  12th  he  sailed  again ;  on  the  15th  lie  arri\'ed  at 
Sandusky ;  then  cruised  about  Maiden,  and  offered  battle  to  the 
enemy's  fleet  at  anchor  under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  but  the  challenge 
was  not  accepted. 

On  the  10th  of  September  the  American  squadron  were  lying  at 
Put-in-Bay ;  at  sunrise  the  British  squadron  were  discovered  by  Perry, 
making  towards  liim.  Perry's  force  was  two  twenty-gun  brigs,  and 
several  small  vessels,  carrying  in  all  fifty-four  guns,  and  manned  with 
about  six  hundred  persons;  sailors,  landsmen,  and  boys.    The  British 
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force  was  superior  in  men  and  metal,  being  six  vessels,  carrying 
sixty-three  guns.  At  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  British  were  formed 
in  line  of  battle ;  but  the  wind  now  changing.  Perry  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bear  down  upon  them  as  he  chose.  The  commodore,  in 
the  Lawrence,  led.  From  her  mast  head  was  displayed  the  last 
words  of  the  gallant  Captain  Lawrence,  who  fell  in  the  action 
between  the  Chesapeake  and  Shannon :  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship." 
At  a  few  minutes  past  twelve,  the  British  commenced  firing,  and 
some  damage  was  done  to  the  Lawrence  before  Perry  could  make 
his  short  guns  bear  upon  the  enemy.  At  length  he  opened  his 
battery,  and  stood  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  force  for  two  hours.  The 
other  part  of  his  own  fleet  did  not  come  to  his  assistance.  The 
Lawrence  was  become  unmanageable  ;  her  decks  were  strewed  with 
the  dead;  her  guns  were  dismounted.  At  this  moment  Perry 
conceived  a  bold  and  most  admirable  design.  It  was  no  sooner  con- 
ceived than  it  was  put  in  execution.  Giving  the  command  of  the 
Lawrence  to  Lieutenant  Yarnell,  he  took  his  flag  under  his  arm, 
jumped  into  his  boat,  and  amidst  a  shower  of  shot  made  his  way 
to  the  Niagara,  the  second  ship  of  his  squadron.  He  went  ofl'  from 
the  Lawrence  standing  up  in  his  boat ;  but  the  seamen,  seeing  how 
much  he  was  exposed,  seized  him  with  affectionate  violence,  and 
jnilled  him  down  to  a  seat.  His  flag  was  now  seeir  flying  from  the 
mast  head  of  the  Niagara,  comparatively  a  fresh  ship.  This  was  a 
moment  full  of  peril.  The  youthful  hero  was  as  calm  as  adven- 
turous. He  brought  his  ship  in  a  position  to  break  the  enemy's  line 
of  battle.  He  gave  two  ships  a  raking  fire  with  his  starboard  guns, 
poured  a  broadside  into  a  schooner  from  his  larboard  tier,  and  lay 
his  ship  alongside  of  the  British  commodore.  The  effect  of  his  fire 
was  terrific,  and  the  enemy's  battery  was  silenced  in  a  very  short 
lime.  The  small  American  vessels  were  soon  brought  up,  and  the 
contest  decided,  which  had  now  lasted  for  nearly  three  hours.  The 
enemy  was  not  only  entirely  subdued,  but  all  his  vessels  were  taken, 
and  brought  to  the  American  side  of  the  lake.  Never  did  a  warrior 
fight  with  a  braver  or  more  skilful  foe.  Commodore  Barclay,  wlio 
commanded  the  British  squadron  on  that  day,  was  a  man  of  no 
ordinary  fame.  He  had  gained  laiu'els  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
and  other  sea-fights,  where  Englishmen  had  bled  and  won  the 
victory,-  but  this  day  Ms  experience  did  not  avail  him — he  was 
forced  to  yield.  The  loss  was  great  on  both  sides,  but  much  more 
severe  on  the  part  of  the  British.  They  had  two  hundred  killed 
and  wounded ;  the  Americans  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
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Commodore  Barclay  was  severely  wounded,  having  lost  his  remain- 
ing hand  in  the  fight;  the  other  had  been  shot  off  in  some  previous 
battle. 

In  this  fight  Perry's  conduct  was  marked  with  skill,  bravery,  and 
perseverance.  He  omitted  nothing,  did  every  thing  ha  should  have 
done,  and  no  more.  He  was  as  humane  as  brave,  and  as  modest  as 
humane.  He  took  special  care  of  the  woujided  of  the  enemy,  as 
well  as  of  his  own  gallant  crews,  and  did  all  that  could  have  been 
done  to  assuage  the  wounds  of  person  and  of  feeling  of  Commodore 
Barclay,  while  he  was  a  prisoner  in  his  power. 

The  effects  of  his  victory  were  felt  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
It  silenced  those  who  had  clamored  against  the  war,  and  who,  among 
other  things,  had  ventured  to  prognosticate  that  our  officers  could  not 
manage  a  fleet,  however  well  they  might  figlit  a  single  sliip.  Those 
\vho  had  opposed  the  war  now  imited  with  the  friends  of  it  in 
'vreathing  garlands  for  our  victorious  seamen.  The  whole  story  had 
an  epic  efiect,  national  pride  was  kindled  up,  and  the  people  in  every 
part  of  the  country  celebrated  the  victory  with  enthusiasm. 

For  this  action  Perry  was  made  a  captain  in  the  navy,  and  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  congress,  and  otlier  marks  of  distinction,  parti- 
cularly from  several  of  the  state  legislatures ;  but  he  did  not  repose 
upon  his  laurels,  or  rest  satisfied  Avith  what  he  had  done.  Finding 
no  more  hostile  fleets  to  subdue,  he  offered  himself  as  an  aid  to 
General  Harrison,  then  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  participated 
with  that  gallant  officer  m  his  dangers  and  honors  at  the  battle  of 
Moravian  Town,  on  the  5tli  of  October  following  his  own  victory. 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  in  his  message  to  congress, 
speaks  of  the  conduct  of  Captain  Perry  in  the  highest  terms  of 
praise,  as  reflecting  honor  on  this  nation ;  and  Mr.  Madison  was 
never  given  to  flattery. 

At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  by  the 
British  under  General  Ross  and  Admiral  Cockburn,  Captain  Perry 
had  a  command  on  the  Potomac,  but  not  in  sufficient  force  to  do  any 
thing  effective.  Washington  was  taken,  but  no  naval  officer  suffered 
any  diminution  of  his  fame  from  this  act ;  the  fault  must  rest  among 
others  if  there  was  any  fault  in  the  affair. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Captain  Perry  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Java,  a  frigate  of  the  first  class,  and  sailed  with 
Commodore  Decatur  to  chastise  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  who  had,  dnring 
cur  difliculties  with  Great  Britain,  thought  it  a  favorable  time  to 
plimder  our  commerce.     Decatur  reached  the  Mediterranean  in  June, 
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1S15,  and  in  a  few  days  captured  an  Algerine  frigate,  vinder  the 
command  of  Admiral  Reis  Hammida,  who  had  been  styled  "  Tlie 
Terror  of  the  SeasP  Decatur  then  proceeded  to  Tunis  and  Tripoli, 
and  speedily  adjusted  matters  with  those  powers,  who  had  like- 
wise thought  it  a  favorable  time  to  make  unjust  demands  of  our 
government. 

After  Perry  had  returned  to  the  United  States  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  while  the  Java  was  lying  at  Newport  in  midwinter, 
information  was  received  by  him  that  a  merchant  vessel  was  on  a 
reef,  about  five  or  six  miles  from  that  place,  and  that  the  crew  were 
still  on  the  wreck,  at  the  mercy  of  tlie  winds  and  waves.  He  manned 
his  barge,  and  said  to  his  rowers,  "  Come,  my  boys,  we  are  going  to 
tlie  relief  of  shipwrecked  seamen  ;  pull  away."  They  returned  him 
a  look  of  fearless  determination,  which  seemed  to  say,  where  you  go 
we  go.  The  vessel  had  gone  to  pieces,  but  eleven  men  were  on  her 
quarter  deck,  which  had  separated  from  the  hull  of  the  vessel,  and 
was  floating  as  a  raft  on  the  billows.  This  act  may  not  be  thought 
to  belong  to  the  class  of  heroic  deeds  by  some,  who  are  attracted  only 
by  the  blaze  of  military  glory  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  his  countrymen 
declared  that  he  was  as  deserving  of  the  civic  as  of  the  naval  crown. 

Such  a  man  as  Perry  could  not  be  idle;  and  in  1819  he  was 
sent  in  the  John  Adams  to  the  West  India  station,  with  sealed  orders. 
He  had  the  command  of  the  squadron  on  that  station.  It  was  a 
command  of  importance,  for  pirates  had  swarmed  in  that  vicinity, 
and  not  only  vexed  our  commerce,  but  had  committed  murders  of 
tlie  most  horrid  character.  The  utmost  vigilance  and  energy  were 
?iecessary,  but  he  was  not  long  to  be  the  guardian  of  those  seas. 
The  yellow  fever  was  in  the  squadron,  and  of  this  disease  he  died 
on  the  23d  of  August,  1S20,  just  as  his  ship  was  entering  a  port  in 
Trinidad.  Thus  perished,  in  the 'prime  of  life,  and  in  the  midst  of 
usefulness,  one  of  the  most  gallant  officers  of  this  or  any  other 
country.     He  was  buried  on  the  24th,  with  military  honors. 

When  his  death  was  made  Imown  'in  the  United  States,  evei  y 
tribute  of  national  grief  was  paid  to  his  memory.  The  congress  of 
the  United  States  made  a  liberal  provision  for  his  family,  including 
his  mother,  who  was  leaning  on  him  for  support.  A  republic  is  now 
and  then  grateful. 

Commodore  Perry  had  early  in  life  married  a  daughter 
of  Doctor  Mason,  of  Newport,  and  was  happy  in  his  domestic 
ties.  He  was  a  man  of  splendid  talents,  of  great  tact  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  every  wny  fitted  for  a  great  naval  commander.     His 
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intrepidity  was  at  the  same  time  constitutional  and  acquired.  Ho 
had  in  his  youth  contemplated  the  beau- ideal  of  a  naval  hero  —  a 
model  of  his  own  creation — whose  elements  were  formed  from  all 
the  great  commanders,  from  Themistocles  to  Nelson  ;  and  if  the 
Fates  were  kind^  he  intended  to  emulate  him ;  and  this  before  he  had 
lieard  the  whistling  of  a  ball,  or  seen  one  drop  of  blood  shed  by 
contending  with  a  foe. 

In  his  whole  course  of  life  he  had  measured  means  in  relation  to 
ends.  He  never  ventured  upon  any  thing  that  was  not  feasible,  and 
of  course  seldom  acted  without  success.  His  mind  was  prolific,  but 
well  balanced.  He  never  was  swayed  from  his  purpose,  or  "  fright- 
ened from  his  propriety;"  but  in  all  the  business  of  his  profession 
conducted  with  a  wisdom  and  gravity  beyond  his  years.  His  letters 
prove  that  he  could  write  with  taste  and  spirit,  and  had  a  sense  of 
honor  worthy  his  station  in  our  republic.  He  was  said  to  have  imi- 
tated Nelson ;  but  every  great  man  is  like  some  distinguished  prede- 
cessor. There  is  a  similarity  in  mighty  minds,  whenever  or  wherever 
they  appear. 

In  person.  Commodore  Perry  was  of  the  warrior  cast,  tall  and 
well  proportioned ;  yet  not  so  colossal  as  to  destroy  a  fine  s^rmmetry 
of  limbs,  and  graceful  movement  of  body.  The  expression  of  his 
face  was  manly  and  intellectual,  with  a  greater  proportion  of  refine- 
ment than  is  often  found  in  the  countenances  of  sea-faring  men. 

The  remains  of  Commodore  Pekry  have  been  brought  to  his  native 
country,  and  buried  in  Newport.  The  legislature  of  Rhode  Island 
appropriated  a  sum  of  money  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory,  and 
this  has  been  done.  But  the  works  of  such  men  immortalize  them,  or 
even  if  for  awhile  their  names  are  forgotten,  the  results  they  produce 
tell  on  the  prosperity  of  their  country  from  age  to  age.  Dreadful 
might  the  results  have  been,  if  in  our  early  history,  heroes  on  the 
land  and  the  sea  had  not  impressed  the  world  with  the  fact  that  while 
we  desire  no  more,  we  will  he  content  ^vith  no  less  than  our  own. 

0 
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The  grandfather  of  Winfield  Scott  was  a  Scotchman,  and  took  part 
ill  the  rebellion  of  1745,  fighting  against  the  king ;  this  compelled 
him  to  flee  from  his  country  and  settle  in  Virginia,  where  he  became  a 
lawyer.  William  Scott,  the  father  of  our  hero,  was  a  farmer,  and 
married  Ann  Mason,  a  lady  of  excellent  sense  and  great  virtue. 
William  died  young,  leaving  his  wife  the  sole  guardian  of  five  children, 
with  a  small  property,  which  only  a  rigid  economy  could  render  ade- 
quate for  their  support  and  education.  Winfield  was  born  near 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  June  13,  1786.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  was  a 
hardy  child  of  difficulty  and  fortitude,  and  no  nursling  of  ease  and 
indulgence.  But  he  was  always  disposed  to  exertion,  and  therefore 
obtained  a  good  education,  chose  the  law  as  a  profession,  attended  a 
course  of  law  lectures  at  William  and  Mary  college,  entered  a  lawyer's 
office,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  1806. 

In  the  summer  of  1807  occurred  the  wanton  attack  of  the  British 
frigate  Leopard  on  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  imprisonment  of  several  of 
her  crew  on  the  allegation  that  they  were  British  subjects.  Young 
Scott  ardently  shared  in  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen,  and  joined 
a  volunteer  corps  in  Petersburgh,  and  marched  with  them  down  to 
Lynnhaven  Bay.  But  this  little  cloud  soon  blew  over,  the  volun- 
teers were  called  home,  and  Scott  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  soon,  however,  to  leave  it  forever.  Providence  having  marked 
out  for  him  a  wide  and  glorious  career.  A  war  was  inevitable  ;  Con- 
gress passed  a  bill  to  raise  an  army,  and  in  1808  Scott  received  from 
President  Jefferson  a  commission  as  captain  of  artillery.  In  1809  he 
was  ordered  to  Louisiana,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  General 
Wilkinson,  for  which  officer  he  had  no  respect.  Scott,  himself  filled 
with  patriotic  ardor  and  honor,  believed  Wilkinson  to  be  implicated  in 
Burr's  conspiracy,  and  of  this  conviction  he  made  no  secret ;  the  result 
was  that  Wilkinson  preferred  charges  against  him,  which  resulted  in 
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his  suspension  from  the  service  for  a  year.  In  this  punishment  he  had 
the  sympathy  of  his  brother  officers,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  his  sen- 
tence, complimented  him  with  a  public  dinner.  The  interval  of  suspension 
was  passed  by  Scott  in  a  thorough  systematic  study  of  the  science  of 
military  tactics,  so  that  he  re-appeared  in  service  with  superior  fitness 
for  the  great  duties  now  about  to  devolve  upon  him. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  war  was  declared,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  military  preparations  of  the  country  had  been  utterly  inade- 
quate to  the  necessities  of  the  crisis.  An  expedition  was  planned  to 
seize  on  Upper  Canada,  and  the  execution  entrusted  to  General  Hull ; 
who,  however,  ingloriously  surrendered  to  General  Brock,  the  British 
commander,  without  striking  a  blow.  Scott  felt,  with  the  whole 
country,  the  dishonor  of  the  General,  and  longed  to  avenge  our  disas- 
ters on  the  very  spot  where  they  had  been  suffered,  a  result  which  ne 
soon  after  gloriously  accomplished. 

Receiving  the  commission  of  lieutenant-colonel  from  President 
Madison,  Scott  repaired  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  took  up  his 
position  at  Black  Rock.  In  October  he  undertook,  in  conjunction  with 
Lieutenant  Elliott  of  the  navy,  the  capture  of  two  British  armed  brigs, 
the  "Adams"  and  "Caledonia,"  then  lying  moored  under  the  guns 
of  the  British  Fort  Erie,  nearly  opposite.  The  attempt  was  gal- 
lant and  successful.  Here  was  the  commencement  of  that  succession  of 
victories  which  soon  crowned  our  arms  with  glory  on  the  lakes  and 
hi  Canada. 

The  American  troops  had  now  received  a  new  impulse,  and  began 
to  recover  from  their  dispirited  feelings,  arising  from  Hull's  inglorious 
surrender.  A  body  of  them  lay  below  Lewiston,  under  the  command 
of  General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  and  demanded  to  be  led  into  Canada, 
though  no  sufficient  preparations  had  been  made  for  such  a  step.  Scott 
became  eager  to  join  the  expedition,  and  by  a  forced  march  hastened 
through  mud  and  rain  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  arrangements  of 
the  embarkation,  however,  were  such  as  to  preclude  him  from  joining 
the  columns  of  the  invading  force.  He  accordingly  took  up  a  position, 
with  his  artillery,  where  he  could  best  cover  the  landing  of  our  troops, 
and  opened  an  effective  fire  on  the  enemy.  The  divisions  under 
Colonels  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer  and  Chrystie  behaved  nobly ;  and 
on  the  arrival  of  General  Brock,  the  governor  of  Upper  Canada,  who 
headed  a  charge  against  our  troops,  they  mortally  wounded  Brock, 
and  his  secretary,  but  they  themselves  had  lost  Colonel  Chrystie,  and 
other  noble  spirits.  At  this  moment  Scott  arrived  on  the  ground,  and 
the  entire' command  of  the  corps,  now  about  six  hundred,  was  committed 
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to  hira.  General  Wadsworth  acted  second  in  command,  and  liis 
attachment  to  his  youthful  leader  often  induced  him  to  interpose  his 
own  person  to  shield  Scott  from  the  bullets  of  the  Indian  rifles,  which 
were  aimed  against  his  commanding  person.  The  position  of  Scott 
and  his  army  was  now  truly  perilous ;  the  British  garrison  at  Fort 
George  had  poured  forth  its  men,  who,  with  five  hundred  Indians, 
advanced  upon  them,  and  successive  reinforcements  continued  to  arrive 
until  their  number  was  not  less  than  thirteen  hundred  men,  while  the 
Americans  had  been  reduced  to  less  than  three  hundred.  No  succor 
was  to  be  expected,  for  our  troops  on  the  American  shore  had  refused 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  comrades.  Retreat  was  hopeless.  Scott, 
by  no  means  daunted  by  the  imminent  peril  of  his  position,  mounted  a 
fallen  tree  of  the  forest,  and  calling  around  him  his  now  diminished 
band,  uttered  these  thrilling  words :  "  The  enemy's  balls  have  thinned 
our  ranks.  His  numbers  are  overwhelming.  Directly  the  shock  must 
come,  and  there  is  no  retreat.  We  are  in  the  beginning  of  a  national 
war.  Hull's  ignominious  surrender  must  be  retrieved.  Let  us  die 
then,  arms  in  hand  !  Our  country  demands  the  sacrifice.  The  example 
will  not  be  lost.  The  blood  of  the  slain  will  make  heroes  of  the  living. 
Who  is  ready  for  the  sacrifice  ?"  An  enthusiastic  cry  answered  this 
eloquent  appeal.  "  We  are  all  ready !"  was  the  reply.  Though 
sorely  pressed,  the  Americans  maintained  their  ground,  until  finding 
themselves  utterly  surrounded  and  overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers, 
they  finally  gave  way  and  surrendered  to  the  inevitable  necessity  of 
the  occasion.  Their  heroic  resistance,  however,  redeemed  the  honor 
of  our  arms,  and  proved  by  defeat  itself  that  victory  was  close  at  hand. 
Scott,  by  this  calamity,  became  better  known  for  gallantry  :  for  he 
was  always  in  battle  in  full  dress  uniform,  and  his  tall  stature  of  full 
six  feet  five  inches  made  him  a  conspicuous  mark,  especially  to  the 
Indians.  When  he  was  urged,  on  one  very  perilous  occasion,  on  this 
account  to  change  his  dress,  he  replied,  "  No,  I  will  die  in  my  robes." 
At  that  moment  Captain  Lawrence  fell  at  his  side  by  a  shot  from  the 
enemy. 

After  the  surrender,  while  Scott  was  a  prisoner  in  the  village  of 
Niagara,  an  attack  was  made  on  his  life  by  two  Indians ;  but  he 
would  have  cloven  both  to  the  earth  with  a  sword,  which  he  had  sud- 
denly laid  hold  of,  had  it  not  been  for  a  British  officer,  who,  alarmed 
by  the  noise,  interposed  and  saved  their  lives.  About  the  same  time, 
when  the  British  officers  were  selecting  from  the  American  prisoners 
the  Irishmen,  whom  they  intended  to  send  home  to  grace  the  gallows, 
our  hero  denounced  their  proceedings,  and  threatened  a  like  retaliation 
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upon  British  prisoners  if  they  dared  to  execute  a  single  man  among  his 
comrades.  Scott  commanded  his  men  not  to  speak,  so  that  no  more 
Irishmen  could  be  recognized  ;  twenty-three,  however,  were  sent  home, 
but  in  the  end  returned;  as  Scott  was  soon  exchanged,  and  gave 
proof  tliat  he  had  tlie  power  as  well  as  the  disposition  to  retaliate  on 
the  English.  Singularly  enough,  on  the  very  day  of  the  landing  of 
these  twenty-three  returned  comrades  at  New  York,  Scott,  still  suf- 
fering from  wounds  he  had  in  the  meantime  received,  passed  along  the 
quay  on  foot ;  he  was  instantly  recognized  by  the  now  liberated  prison- 
ers, and  knowing  of  all  he  had  accomplished  in  their  behalf,  they 
rushed  upon  him  with  cheers,  expressing  a  fervor  of  affectionate  grati- 
tude and  delight  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 

Shortly  after  his  release,  Scott  rejoined  the  army,  as  adjutant-general, 
at  Fort  Niagara,  and  was  allowed,  at  his  own  request,  to  command  his 
own  regiment  on  all  occasions  of  peril  and  hardship.  Not  long  after 
he  was  in  great  danger ;  Dearborn,  who  was  anxiously  watching  the 
movements  of  the  troops,  seeing  with  his  glass  his  favoiite  leader  fall, 
burst  into  tears,  exclaiming,  "  He  is  lost ! — He  is  killed  !"  But  our 
hero  was  neither  killed  nor  vanquished.  He  recovered  himself,  and 
rallying  his  men  again,  eagerly  rushed  forward,  sword  in  hand,  upon 
thejenemy.  A  furious  fight  ensued,  but  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes 
the  foe  gave  ground,  and  fled  in  dismay  before  the  resistless  valor  of 
our  young  leader.  He  assaulted  the  Fort,  forced  the  gates,  and  was 
the  first  to  enter. 

Here  may  be  the  proper  place  to  give  an  anecdote  illustrative  alike 
of  the  honor  and  good  feeling  of  our  soldier.  After  his  capture,  the 
year  before,  he  was  supping  wnth  General  Sheafc,  and  a  number  of 
British  officers,  when  one  of  them,  a  colonel,  asked  Scott  if  he  had 
ever  seen  the  neighboring  Falls ;  Scott  replied,  "  yes,  from  the 
American  side."  To  this  the  other  sarcastically  replied,  "  you  must 
have  the  glory  of  a  successful  fight  before  you  can  view  the  cataract 
in  all  its  grandeur."  Scott  rejoined,  "  If  it  be  your  intention  to  insult 
me,  sir,  honor  should  have  first  prompted  you  to  return  me  my  sword  !" 
General  Sheafe  promptly  rebuked  the  British  colonel,  and  the  matter 
was  dropped.  This  same  colonel,  the  following  year,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Scott  at  Fort  George,  and  treated  with  great  kindness 
and  consideration.  This  treatment  extorted  the  following  remark  from 
the  prisoner  to  his  captor :  "  I  have  long  owed  you  an  apology,  sir. 
You  have  overwhelmed  me  with  kindnesses.  You  can  now  view  the 
Falls  in  all  their  grandeur,  at  your  leisure." 

In  July  of  1813,  Colonel  Scott  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
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double  regiment,  and  withdrew  from  his  post  of  adjutant-general.  In 
September  an  expedition  against  Burlington  Heights  was  planned,  and 
its  execution  entrusted  to  Scott  ;  from  hence  he  removed  to  York, 
where  he  found  large  depots  of  clothing,  provisions,  and  other  military 
stores,  together  with  several  pieces  of  cannon  and  eleven  armed  boats  ; 
all  these  were  captured,  and  their  barracks  and  public  store-houses 
destroyed.  With  the  close  of  the  campaign,  a  new  and  important 
sphere  of  duty  opened  upon  Colonel  Scott.  He  was  now  to  be  called 
on  to  awake  a  new  army  into  being,  whose  deeds  should  efface  the 
remembrance  of  the  campaign  of  that  year,  and  whose  prowess  should 
extort  the  plaudits  of  admiring  millions.  After  making  preparations 
at  Albany  and  Buffalo  for  future  proceedings,  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1814,  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  by  president  Madison,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-seven,  and  at  once  entered  on  his  duties.  We  had 
heretofore  used  the  Prussian  system  of  tactics  ;  Scott  now  introduced 
the  far  more  perfect  modern  French  system,  the  one  which  we  still 
employ.  The  new  recruits  were  immediately  put  under  efficient  drill ; 
the  army  was  converted  into  a  vast  military  school ;  and  was  kept 
incessantly  employed  till  it  was  thoroughly  trained ;  and  the  raw 
militia  in  three  months  proved  itself  able  to  conquer  the  renowned 
veterans  of  Wellington  himself. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  in  a  work  like  this,  to  describe  the  half 
of  what  was  done  by  our  illustrious  soldier,  whose  prowess  and  fame 
were  every  day  increasing.  He  led  the  van  when  Fort  Erie  surrendered 
at  discretion ;  at  Chippewa,  where  he  had  to  contend  with  opposing 
troops,  the  very  flower  of  the  British  army,  and  had  a  much  smaller 
number  of  men,  who  had  never  seen  service,  he  obtained  a  decided 
conquest ;  at  Lundy's  Lane,  one  of  the  most  memorable  battles  we 
ever  fought,  and  where  our  victory  was  one  of  the  dearest  we  ever 
won,  conquest  also  awaited  our  hero.  This  victory  was  indeed  ob- 
tained at  a  high  cost.  In  addition  to  our  other  great  losses,  Scott 
himself  was  dangerously  wounded.  His  shoulder  was  shattered,  and 
a  bullet  entered  his  side,  so  that  for  a  month  he  lay  in  a  most  critical 
state,  and  in  great  suffering.  After  enduring  much  pain  for  a  long 
season,  he  slowly  journeyed  towards  Philadelphia,  to  which  city  he  re- 
paired for  further  surgical  aid.  Every  where,  as  he  passed,  he  was 
greeted  by  all  the  public  honors  and  private  attentions  he  could  bear 
Princeton  and  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
were  most  conspicuous  in  these  expressions  of  regard. 

Peace  having  been  obtained,  there  were  no  farther  labors  for  Scott 
in  the  field  ;  he  was,  however,  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and 
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President  Madison,  wlien  our  hero  was  but  twenty-eight,  offered  him 
the  post  of  secretary  of  war ;  this,  however,  he  declined.  The  en- 
feebled state  of  his  health,  and  the  desire  of  still  further  professional 
improvement,  suggested  the  desirableness  of  a  voyage  to  Europe  ;  and 
the  government  gave  him  a  double  commission ;  first,  to  examine  the 
improvements  of  military  science,  and  second,  to  conduct  certain  secret 
negotiations  in  regard  to  the  independence  of  South  America,  and  the 
supposed  designs  of  England  upon  Cuba.  He  acquitted  himself  in 
these  matters  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  government.  On  his 
return  home,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  eastern  division  of  the 
army,  with  New  York  for  his  head  quarters.  In  1S17  he  married  Miss 
Mayo,  of  Richmond,  previously  to  which  Congress  had  passed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  him  for  the  eminent  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  country, 
and  voted  him  a  large  gold  medal,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  "  Chip- 
pewa" and  "  Niagara,"  and  bearing  his  likeness.  The  states  of  New 
York  and  Virginia  likewise  bestowed  similar  compliments.  Each  of 
these  states  presented  him  with  a  sword  of  the  richest  workmanship. 
General  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  made  a  public  presentation  of  the 
sword  given  by  that  state,  and  in  his  address  observed  that  it  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  state  in  token  of  its  admiration  of  "  a  military 
career  replete  with  splendid  events."  A  singular  incident  is  connected 
with  the  gold  medal  presented  to  General  Scott  by  congress.  It  was 
at  one  time  deposited  for  safe-keeping  in  the  vault  of  the  City  Bank  of 
New  York.  A  noted  robber  broke  into  the  safe,  and  carried  off  from 
thence  everything  else  that  was  valuable ;  but  spared  this  token  of  public 
honor,  in  evident  respect  for  the  brave  soldier's  only  wealth.  The  case  ot 
the  medal  was  found  open,  but  retaining  its  precious  contents  untouched. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  in  which  respect  has  been  shown  to 
true  nobility  of  soul.  Long  after  the  event  we  have  just  narrated. 
General  Scott,  in  traveling  by  steamboat  from  Albany  to  New  York, 
had  his  pocket  picked  of  a  purse  containing  eight  hundred  dollars  in 
gold.  On  arriving  at  New  York,  the  General  advertised  his  loss.  His 
money  was  sent  back  to  him  by  the  head  thief  of  the  city,  with  a 
respectful  assurance  that  none  of  his  people  would  have  touched  the 
General's  purse  if  they  had  known  his  person. 

Although  General  Scott  now  retired  for  a  while  from  active  service 
into  private  life,  he  was  by  no  means  unemployed.  He  now  commenced 
author,  and  in  1821  embodied  his  military  system  in  a  volume  entitled 
"  General  Regulations  for  the  Army."  This  was  followed  in  1825, 
in  1826,  and  in  1835  by  other  works  of  a  similar  character :  in  the  last 
instance  the  work  was  published  by  order  of  Congress.    We  owe  much, 
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it  has  been  well  said,  to  West  Point,  but  AVest  Point  owes  much  to 
Gen.  Scott.  He  contributed  more  than  any  other  man  to  give  the 
United  States  army  its  leading  characteristics  of  high  spirit,  lofty  tone, 
gentlemanly  bearing,  extreme  efficiency,  and  love  of  duty.  Withal  he 
had  a  deep  desire  to  see  it  always  prompted  and  guided  by  a  spirit  of 
humanity ;  so  that  he  may  well  be  called  the  Father  of  the  American 
army. 

In  improving  the  discipline  of  the  army,  General  Scott  met  with 
much  difficulty  from  the  prevalence  of  intemperance,  and  placed  himself 
among  the  very  earliest  pioneers  of  the  temperance  reform.  As  long 
ago  as  1821,  he  published,  first  in  the  National  Gazette,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  afterwards,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  a  plan  to  discourage  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  United  States.  This  paper  was  written 
with  great  ability,  and  furnished  the  matter  for  thousands  of  temperance 
addresses  since  delivered.  Indeed,  in  all  his  private  and  social  relations 
he  was  one  whom  the  youth  of  the  country  would  do  well  to  follow  as 
a  model.  His  moral  character  gives  lustre  to  his  historical  celebrity. 
Personally  he  was  without  reproach  and  above  suspicion. 

Animated  by  the  high  spirit  of  a  soldier.  General  Scott  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  struggles  of  the  South  American  republics  to  secure  their 
independence.  Among  the  acts  which  illustrated  his  interest  in  their 
behalf,  were  his  successful  endeavors  to  give  a  military  education  to 
three  sons  of  General  Paez,  of  Colombia.  They  w'ere,  by  his  exertions, 
placed  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  in  1823,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  where  they  were  edu- 
cated, and  afterwards  sent  back  to  fight  for  the  liberties  of  their  native 
land. 

In  1829  our  hero  again  visited  Europe  on  a  professional  tour  of  ob- 
servation ;  and  on  his  return,  after  an  absence  of  several  months,  a 
war  with  the  Indians  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  under  the  celebrated 
"  Black  Hawk,"  having  assumed  a  formidable  aspect,  he  was  ordered 
by  the  War  Department,  in  June  1832,  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  to 
take  command  of  the  forces  sent  to  subdue  the  savages.  He  embarked 
at  Buffalo,  with  about  one  thousand  men,  on  board  four  steamers  bound 
for  the  theatre  of  war.  On  the  passage  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  the 
Asiatic  Cholera,  which  then  for  the  first  time  visited  this  country, 
broke  out  on  board  the  steamers  conveying  the  troops,  in  the  most 
frightful  form.  On  board  the  General's  own  boat,  out  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  persons,  no  less  than  fifty-two  died,  and  eighty  others  were 
committed  to  the  hospital  within  the  short  term  of  six  days.  The  great 
fatality  of  this  disease  spread  indescribable  terror  among  the  troops, 
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and  among  the  jjopulation  whither  they  ^vere  carried.  Such  was  the 
effect  produced  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days,  sickness,  death 
and  desertion,  had  reduced  the  number  of  our  troops  from  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  to  four  hundred.  Amid  this  terrible  scene,  instead  of  con- 
tentino-  himself  with  merely  ordering  the  medical  men  to  take  all 
necessary  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  he  attended  them  in  per- 
son, and  performed  for  his  humblest  comrade  every  disagreeable  and 
dangerous  office  with  a  brother's  care.  Meantime  the  Indians  were 
subdued  by  the  Illinois  militia  and  the  troops  under  General  Atkinson, 
and  Black  Hawk  was  captured.  Scott  subsequently  proceeded  to  the 
place  of  his  destination,  negotiated  important  treaties  with  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  and  the  Winnebagoes,  composed  the  difficulties  on  that  frontier, 
and  discharged  all  the  duties  of  his  mission  in  a  manner  which  led  Mr. 
Cass,  then  Secretary  of  War,  to  say  to  him,  "Allow  me  to  congratulate 
you,  sir,  upon  this  fortunate  consummation  of  your  arduous  duties,  and 
to  express  my  entire  approbation  of  the  whole  course  of  your  proceed- 
ings,  during  a  series  of  difficulties  renuirins  liio-her  moral  courag-e  than 
the  operations  of  an  active  campaign  under  ordinary  circumstances." 

Were  we  writing  an  extended  biography  of  General  Scott,  we 
should  here  have  much  to  say  on  the  circumstances  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  executed  his  mission  to  South  Carolina.  A  convention 
of  that  state  had  passed  its  ordinance  declaring  that  the  United  States' 
revenue  laws  should  not  be  enforced  in  South  Carolina,  and  its  legis- 
lature and  executive  were  making  preparations  for  an  armed  resistance. 
His  work  demanded  a  firm  but  conciliatory  spirit,  and  great  energy  in 
action.  That  he  should  have  been  able,  in  face  of  impending  hos- 
tilities, to  associate  and  even  hold  friendly  relations  with  the  leading 
nullifiers,  seems  almost  incredible,  yet  so  it  was.  He  withdrew  from 
the  scene  with  the  reflection,  that  his  course  had  been  the  chief  means 
of  saving  his  country  from  the  horrors  of  interna]  strife,  and  of  giving 
full  satisfaction  to  all  pai  ii_s.  In  1835  an  Indian  war  raged  in  Florida, 
and  the  General  was  ordered  there,  but  the  campaign  ended  without 
any  important  results.  Some  complaints  were  made  because  he  did 
not  find  and  capture  the  hidden  Seminoles.  But  an  inquiry,  which 
was  instituted  at  Washington  into  that  campaign,  proved  him  entirely 
free  from  blame,  and  resulted  in  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  brave  commander  by  the  court.  He  was  invited  by  his 
friends  to  public  dinners  at  New  York,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  J.,  but  declined  them  all,  on  account  of  the  then  commercial 
difficulties  of  the  country.  Nor  less  characteristic  were  his  efforts  in 
controlling  and  subduing  the  spirit  which,  on  our  Canadian  frontier. 
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almost  drove  us  into  war  with  England.  Here,  as  usual,  he  was 
successful ;  as  he  was  also  in  his  labors  with  the  fifteen  thousand  of 
the  Cherokee  Indians  who  refused  to  emigrate,  according  to  treaty, 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  His  success  in  ihat  case  called  forth  the 
eloquent  testimony  of  Dr.  Channing :  "  In  the  whole  history  of  the 
intercourse  of  civilized  with  barbarous  or  half-civilized  communities, 
we  doubt  whether  a  brighter  page  can  be  found  than  that  which 
records  General  Scott's  agency  in  tlie  removal  of  the  Cherokees.  As 
far  as  the  wrongs  done  to  this  race  can  be  atoned  for,  General  Scott 
has  made  the  expiation.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  among  us  a 
man  who  has  won  a  purer  fame."  Equally  honorable  was  his  conduct 
in  1839,  in  settling  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  north-eastern 
boundary.  Here  he  reaped  new  laurels,  and  earned  a  new  claim  to 
the  title  of  the  Great  Pacificator.  But  we  must  hasten  on  to  scenes 
which,  more  than  any  we  have  yet  recorded,  have  brought  him  pro- 
minently before  the  world. 

The  death  of  Major-General  INIacomb  having  taken  place  .June  25, 
1841,  Scott  was  called  to  the  command  of  the  entire  army  ;  and  in 
the  discharge  of  its  regular  duties  he  remained  almost  uninterruptedly 
for  several  years.  He  took  part,  however,  in  the  discussion  of  several 
public  topics  which  arose  during  this  period,  and  was  in  1844,  as  he 
liad  been  in  1839,  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  presidency.  He  was, 
however,  on  the  eve  of  still  greater  honors. 

The  peace  of  the  country,  after  having  been  long  menaced  by  the 
state  of  our  relations  with  Mexico,  was  at  length  broken  by  an  unex- 
pected collision,  and  we  found  ourselves  plunged  into  open  war  with 
that  country.  In  May,  1846,  the  Mexican  forces  were  suddenly  pre- 
cipitated in  large  numbers  upon  the  little  army  of  General  Taylor, 
who  had  command  of  our  forces  on  the  Rio  Grande.  That  distinguished 
veteran  astonished  and  electrified  the  country  by  the  indomitable  valor 
he  displayed  in  repulsing  the  enemy,  and  in  winning,  in  swift  succes- 
sion, the  two  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  On  the 
24th  of  November,  in  that  year,  General  Scott  set  out  from  Wash- 
ington for  the  theatre  of  hostilities,  charged  with  the  command  of  our 
arms  in  that  quarter.  He  reached  the  Rio  Grande  January  1st,  1847. 
Santa  Anna,  the  commander  of  the  Mexican  army,  lay  at  San  Luis 
Potosi,  midway  between  tlie  Rio  Grande  and  the  city  of  Mc-xico,  at 
the  head  of  twenty-two  thousand  men.  General  Taylor  had  now 
crossed  the  river  and  advanced  to  Sallillo,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  towards  San  Luis  Potosi.  He  had  under  his  command  a  force 
of  eighteen  thousand  troops,  which  occupied  the  line  connecting  his 
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advanced  position  at  Saltillo  with  the  Rio  Grande  at  Camargo.  Scott 
divided  this  force,  leaving  ten  thousand  men  under  General  Taylor,  and 
taking  the  remainder  with  him  by  sea  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  four  thou- 
sand other  troops  had  concentrated.  The  whole  force  was  combined 
at  the  island  of  Lobos,  and  from  that  point  the  squadron,  having  on 
board  twelve  thousand  men,  set  sail ;  General  Scott,  in  the  steamship 
Massachusetts,  leading  the  van.  As  his  steamer  passed  through  the 
fleet,  his  tall  form,  conspicuous  above  every  other,  attracted  the  eyes 
of  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  gave  vent  to  their  emotions  of  admiration 
and  enthusiasm  in  one  spontaneous  cheer,  which  burst  simultaneously 
-from  every  vessel,  and  echoed  and  rang  along  the  whole  line.  The  fleet 
having  arrived  before  Vera  Cruz,  and  all  preparations  being  completed, 
a  little  before  sunset  on  the  9th  of  March  the  landing  of  this  armament, 
destined  for  the  reduction  of  one  of  the  most  formidable  defences  in  the 
world,  commenced,  and  before  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  troops  had  all 
been  landed  in  perfect  safety,  with  all  their  arms  and  accoutrements, 
without  the  slightest  accident,  or  the  loss  of  a  single  life — an  achieve- 
ment almost  unparalleled  in  a  military  operation  of  such  magnitude. 
In  three  days  the  army  and  the  fleet  had  taken  up  their  positions,  and 
invested  both  the  city  and  the  castle,  preparatory  to  their  bombard- 
ment and  siege.  Oui'  lines  of  circumvallation  were  five  miles  in  length, 
and  surrounded  the  city.  By  the  22d  all  was  ready,  and  General 
Scott,  having  offered  a  free  conduct  out  of  the  city  of  all  non-com- 
batants, sent  his  summons  to  the  Governor  of  Vera  Cruz  to  surrender. 
The  Governor  refused,  and  the  batteries  opened  their  destructive  fire 
upon  the  devoted  city,  while  the  ships  commenced  their  fearful  broad- 
sides upon  the  castle.  During  three  days  and  nights  an  incessant 
discharge  from  the  brazen  mouths  of  mortars  and  cannon  was  kept  up 
with  unflagging  zeal  and  irresistible  power.  On  the  25th  an  appli- 
cation for  a  truce  was  made  by  the  enemy,  which  was  refused,  and  a 
surrender  demanded.  Accordingly,  on  the  following  morning,  over- 
tures for  a  surrender  were  made,  and  the  city  and  fortress  fell  into  our 
hands.  Among  the  fruits  of  this  victozy  were  five  thousand  prisoners, 
and  five  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  Our  loss  was  but  six  killed  and 
sixty  wounded. 

General  Scott  now  proposed  to  advance  upon  the  city  of  Mexico, 
but  on  the  way  had  to  grapple  with  enemies,  and  to  accomplish  mighty 
triumjihs.  Santa  Anna,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  field  of  Buena 
Vista,  had  collected  all  his  forces,  and  was  posted  on  the  heights  of 
Serro  Gordo.  Here  the  Mexican  general  was  entrenched  at  the  head 
of  fifteen  thousand  troops ;  and  here  an  attack  was  made  by  Scott 
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with  the  most  consummate  skill.  In  this  action,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  war,  he  captured  three  thousand  prisoners,  tour 
thousand  stand  of  arms,  forty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  ammunition.  A  large  sum  of  specie  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  Continuing  his  rapid  march  with  his  small  but  victorious 
army,  the  cities  of  Jalapa,  Perote,  and  Puebla,  were  successively 
taken,  with  much  treasure  in  them.  At  the  latter  place  the  General 
met  with  Mr.  Trist,  who  had  arrived  from  Washington  with  power  to 
negotiate  with  the  enemy  for  peace.  All  his  efforts,  however,  failed  , 
and  ScoTT,  who  had  improved  the  interval  of  hostilities  in  acquiring 
information,  determined  at  once  to  advance  on  the  city  of  Mexico,  h 
distance  of  ninety  miles.  His  whole  army  amounted  to  ten  thousand 
seven  hundred  men,  who  had  to  meet  Santa  Anna,  at  the  head  of  a 
well-appointed  army,  thirty  thousand  in  number.  To  detail  the  battles 
of  Contreras,  Churubusco,  and  Molino  del  Rey,  would  be  far  too  much 
for  our  limits;  this  reason  also  prevents  us  from  describing  the  forbear- 
ance he  displayed  in  granting  an  armistice  on  the  very  eve  of  certain  con- 
quest— shamefully  abused,  however,  by  Santa  Anna.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
in  the  language  of  General  Cass,  when  eulogizing  Scott  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  "  The  movement  of  our  army  from  Puebla  was 
one  of  the  most  romantic  and  remarkable  events  which  has  ever  occurred 
in  the  military  annals  of  our  country.  Our  troops  voluntai'iiy  cut  off 
all  communication  with  their  own  country,  and  advanced  with  stout 
hearts,  but  feeble  numbers,  into  the  midst  of  a  hostile  people.  The 
eyes  of  twenty  millions  of  our  countrymen  were  fixed  upon  this  devoted 
band.  They  were  lost  to  us  for  fifty  days.  But  the  cloud  that  hid 
them  from  our  view  at  length  broke,  and  disclosed  to  us  our  gloi'ious 
flag  waving  in  the  breezes  that  drifted  over  the  valley  of  the  city  of 
Mexico." 

In  a  few  days  after  the  American  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  National 
Palace,  the  quiet  of  the  city  was  restored,  and  all  classes  resumed  their 
usual  avocations,  reposing  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  security  afforded 
by  our  troops  under  their  humane  and  Christian  commander.  Scott  was 
now  virtually  the  governor  of  Mexico.  The  manner  in  which  he  per- 
formed the  responsible  duties  which  devolved  upon  him  for  five  months 
after  his  entrance  into  the  city,  exhibited  him  as  a  man  amply  qualified 
for  the  highest  duties  of  statesmanship.  It  would  be  difficult  to  award 
an}'  one  higher  praise  than  he  received  from  all  parties  for  iu&  manage 
ment  of  Mexican  aflfairs  after  the  termination  of  his  military  campaign. 

On  the  2d  of  February  1848,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Gua- 
dalope-Hidalgo  by  the  Mexican  and  American  commissioners ;  and  on 
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the  22cl  of  the  following  May  he  arrived  at  his  home  iu  Elizabeth- 
town,  ISTew  Jersey.  Here  he  was  met  by  a  committee  from  the  civil 
authorities  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  invited  to  a  public  dinner 
in  that  metropolis.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  escorted  by  a 
vast  and  imposing  cavalcade,  amid  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  wav- 
ing of  flags,  surrounded  by  dense  and  enthusiastic  masses  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  entered  the  city  and  partook  of  its  highest  honors. 
For  a  while  he  remained  at  his  head  quarters  in  ITew  York,  but  in 
1850  was  transferred  to  Washington,  and  took  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  army  bureau,  there  to  discharge  its  duties  with  as 
much  industry  and  constancy  as  any  clerk  in  the  departmant. 

The  name  of  "Winfield  Scott  was  upon  every  breeze  during 
the  summer  of  1852,  for  he  was  the  "Whig  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  In  recording  his  defeat,  he  writes,  "Virginia,  his 
dear  Mother  State,  utterly  repudiated  him,  her  wiseacres  pre- 
ferring a  succession  or  two  more  of  pliant  administrations  to 
pave  the  way  for  rebellion  and  ruin."  An  essay  upon  "the 
grade  of  Lieutenant-General"  might  be  an  interesting  piece  of 
history,  and  one  of  its  liveliest  sections  would  be  on  the  confer- 
ring of  that  title  upon  Scott.  It  was  bestowed  by  a  contentious 
Congress  at  the  close  of  1852,  but  when  Jefferson  Davis  became 
Secretary  of  War  everything  was  done  to  render  it  an  empty 
distinction.  Congress,  however,  did  not  allow  justice  to  be 
thwarted.  At  the  request  of  the  Lieutenant-General,  his  head- 
quarters were  transferred  to  jSTew  York. 

For  several  years  Scott  took  little  active  part  in  public  affairs, 
not  even  being  assigned,  in  1856,  to  the  appropriate  duty  of 
citielling  the  "War  in  Kansas."  The  British  bullet,  still  lurk- 
ing in  his  system,  did  not  permit  him  to  forget  that  he  was  a 
veteran  warrior,  and  the  high  compliments  he  received  were 
proofs  of  the  people's  gratitude  and  appreciation.  Columbia 
College,  New  York,  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.,  and  Harvard  University  has  since  repeated  the  honor. 
He  was  generous  toward  his  enemies  and  hospitable  toward  his 
friends.  In  society  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  urbanity  and  his 
elevation  of  thought.  Rich  in  anecdote,  affluent  in  language, 
accurate  in  statement,  and  suggestive  even  in  his  ordinary  con- 
versation, his  company  was  sought  as  a  privilege  to  his  acquaint- 
ances. With  one  of  the  finest  physical  organizations  ever  given 
to  man,  as  shown  in  the  portrait,  which  was  taken  in  the  very 
prime  of  his  life,  he  could  not  walk  the  streets  without  causing 
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strangers  to  inquire  ■who  lie  was.  He  was  justly  regarded  as  an 
ornament  to  his  country,  an  example  of  the  highest  and  most 
genial  qualities  of  manhood,  embellished  by  the  blandishments 
of  a  gentlemanly  demeanor,  and  dignified  by  a  lofty  tone  of 
morals  and  an  uprightness  of  personal  character  and  habits 
which  not  even  the  tongne  of  calumny  has  ever  dared  to  assail. 

The  time  was  coming  when  a  threatened  government  would 
need  his  patriotic  services,  and  a  divided  Cabinet  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  accept  or  reject  them.  In  the  Presidential 
canvass  of  1860  it  was  evident  that  the  Union  was  in  danger  of 
being  rent  by  the  factious  leaders  of  the  Southern  people. 
General  Scott  Avas  deeply  impressed  with  the  danger.  He  at 
once  addressed  a  kindly  written  memorial  to  President  Bu- 
chanan, calling  attention  to  the  necessit}-  of  placing  strong  gar- 
risons in  all  the  forts  which  were  likely  to  be  seized  by  those 
who  threatened  Secession.  This  was  in  October.  Pising  from 
a  bed  of  illness  he  went  from  ISTew  York  to  "Washington,  and 
personally  urged  the  administration  to  allow  him  to  put  the 
country  in  a  state  of  defence.  But  the  warnings  and  entreaties 
of  the  loyal  chieftain  were  of  no  avail  with  such  a  Cabinet.  In 
evidence  of  what  would  have  resulted  fi-om  Scott's  joroposals,  it 
is  sufficient  to  c^uote  the  words  of  an  enemy,  who  exulted  over 
his  defeat.  They  are  from  the  Richmond  Examiner,  cm  the 
occasion  of  Secretary  Floyd's  arrival  in  that  city,  he  having 
gained  his  object  in  the  Cabinet  at  Washington.  They  were 
intended  as  an  eulogy  upon  Floyd  for  his  service  to  the  South 
in  preventing  General  Scott's  plan  from  being  adopted,  l:iut  they 
are  really  an  eulogy  upon  the  venerable  chieftain  : 

"The  plan  invented  by  General  Scott  to  stop  secession  was, 
like  all  campaigns  devised  by  him,  very  able  in  its  details,  and 
nearly  certain  of  general  success.  Tlie  Southern  States  are  full 
of  arsenals  and  forts,  commanding  their  rivers  and  strategic 
points.  General  Scott  desired  to  transfer  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  to  these  forts  as  speedily  and  as  quietly  as  possi- 
ble. The  Southern  States  could  not  cut  oft'  communications 
between  the  Government  and  the  fortresses  without  a  great 
fleet,  whicli  they  cannot  build  for  jeavs  —  or  take  them  l„\y  land 
without  100,000  men,  and  many  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
several  campaigns,  and  many  a  bloody  siege.  Had  Scott  been 
able  to  have  got  these  forts  in  the  condition  he  desired  them  to 
be,  the  Southern  Confederacy  would  not  now  exist." 
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If  the  Lieutenant-General  was  uot  permitted  to  defend  the 
whole  country,  he  was  still  determined  to  save  Washington  from 
capture,  and  to  see  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  aa 
the  constitutionally  elected  President.  Though  he  had  not 
voted  for  him,  yet  he  would  defend  him  to  the  last.  In  hia 
Autobiography  he  says  that  this  inauguration  was  "the  most 
critical  and  hazardous  event"  with  which  he  had  ever  been 
connected.  He  had  received  more  than  fifty  letters  from  various 
points  dissuading  him  from  being  present,  or  threatening  him 
with  assassination  if  he  dared  to  protect  the  ceremony  by  a  mili- 
tary force.  This  onlj'  braced  him  up  for  his  loyal  duty,  and 
Washington  was  put  in  defence,  so  that  "happily  the  Govern- 
ment was  saved."  He  never  had  rendered  his  country  a  service 
of  which  he  was  so  justly  proud,  nor  for  which  he  is  more  enti- 
tled to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  people. 

He  wrote  of  his  later  services,  "A  cripple,  unable  to  walk 
without  assistance  for  three  years ;  on  retiring  from  all  military 
duty,  October  31,  1861 — -being  broken  down  by  recent  official 
labors  of  from  nine  to  seventeen  hours  a  day,  with  a  decided 
tendency  to  vertigo  and  dropsy  —  I  had  the  honor  to  be  waited 
on  by  President  Lincoln,  at  the  head  of  his  Cabinet,  who,  in  a 
neat  and  aflecting  address,  took  leave  of  the  worn-out  soldier." 

Prompted  by  his  just  and  generous  nature,  the  President,  in 
his  first  Annual  Message  to  Congress,  said:  "Since  your  last 
adjournment,  Lieutenant-General  Scott  has  retired  froiTi  the 
head  of  the  Army.  During  his  long  life  the  nation  has  not  been 
unmindful  of  his  merits ;  yet  in  calling  to  mind  how  faithfully 
and  ably  and  brilliantly  he  has  served  his  country,  from  a  time 
iar  back  in  our  history,  Avhen  few  now  living  had  been  born, 
and  thenceforward  continually  —  I  cannot  but  think  we  are  still 
his  debtors." 

General  Scott  continued  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  solid 
reputation  upon  the  side  of  the  Union,  and  he  lived  to  rejoice 
in  the  victory  which  restored  peace  to  the  whole  country.  He 
died  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1866,  at  West  Point,  where 
he  was  buried  with  distinguished  honors.  The  whole  country 
joined  in  paying  unusual  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  chieftain 
whose  long  life  is  a  record  of  patriotic  devotion  and  unblem 
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Thomas  Hart  Benton  was  a  IsTorth  Carolinian  by  birth. 
His  father  settled  iu  Hillsborough,  Orange  county,  where  he 
was  born,  March  14,  1782.  At  the  early  age  of  eight  years, 
death  deprived  hiiu  of  paternal  care  and  discipline.  His  edu- 
cation was,  consequently,  neglected.  A  few  terms  at  grammar- 
school,  and  subsecpaently  in  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill, 
completed  his  course  of  study  iu  the  public  institutions  of 
learning.  In  early  youth  he  removed  with  his  mother  to  Ten- 
nessee, upon  a  tract  of  land  which  Avas  a  part  of  the  estate 
left  by  his  father.  But  young  Benton  was  not  destined  to  be 
a  farmer.  His  capacity  and  his  aspirations  pointed  to  a  dif- 
ferent field  of  activity,  in  Av-hich  his  finely  developed  physical 
frame  would  have  cpiite  the  subordinate  part.  He  chose  the 
legal  profession,  and  prosecuted  its  studies  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  mind  to  which  success  was  the  certain  reward  of  a  well- 
directed  ambition. 

After  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  rapidly  rose  to  eminence, 
attracting  the  attention  of  his  political  party,  Avhich  he  repre- 
sented in  the  Legislature  for  a  single  term.  Two  great  measnres 
of  reform  were  secured  by  him  :  one  was  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  tlie  judicial  sj^stem ;  the  other  was  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  for  the  slaves. 

Andrew  .Jackson  was  at  this  period  .Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  and,  later,  major-general  of  the  militia. 
His  admiration  for  young  Benton  ripened  into  a  warm  friend- 
ship, and  he  oft'crcd  him  the  position  of  aide-de-camp  on  his 
staff.  During  tiie  War  of  1812  he  raised  a  regiment  of  volun- 
teers, which  gave  him  the  title  of  colonel, — a  military  honor 
inseparable  ever  after  from  his  name.  Subsequently  a 
violent  quarrel  arose  between  him  and  Genei-al  Jackson,  re- 
sulting in  a  combat,  in  which  the  pistol  and  dagger  were  freely 
used,  but  without  inflicting  serious  wounds.  A  long  and  bitter 
alienation  followed. 
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lu  1813,  after  the  volunteers  were  disbanded,  Mr.  Benton 
was  appointed  by  President  Madison  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
army,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Canada,  when,  news  of  peace 
reaching  him,  he  resigned  his  commission, 

St.  Louis  then  became  his  residence,  and  soon  he  entered  the 
arena  of  i>olities.  lie  started  the  "Missouri  Inquirer,"  whose 
columns  were  often  tilled  with  articles  which  partisan  pens 
alone  could  write,  marked  Avith  the  passion  of  political  rival- 
ries. 

Among  the  duels  that  grew  out  of  these  rpiarrels,  he  had 
"an  affair  of  honor"  with  Mr.  Lucas,  an  opponent,  who  was 
killed.  The  remorseful  regret  of  Colonel  Benton  led  him  to 
burn  all  the  papers  connected  with  the  sanguinary  deed.  His 
journal  advocated  the  admission  of  Missouri  with  her  slave 
Constitution;  and  he  received,  as  his  reward  from  the  State,  a 
seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

This  was  in  1820, — the  date  of  the  commencement  of  his 
influential  and  distinguished  career  in  the  national  legislation 
and  politics.  His  intellect,  attainments,  and  temperance  com- 
manded the  highest  respect,  and  steadily  extended  his  sphere 
of  power  over  men.  Industrious,  energetic,  resolute,  and 
never  at  fault  in  memory,  he  was  formed  for  a  brilliant  part  in 
the  labors  of  statesmanship  for  the  rising  republic.  Having 
identified  himself  with  the  Great  West,  he  thoroughly  repre- 
sented her  manifold  interests,  and  urged  every  reform  wliich 
could  advance  them. 

Immediately  following  his  election  to  the  Senate  was  the 
commercial  distress,  felt  nowhere  more  deeply  than  among  the 
land-holders  of  the  Western  States.  To  reform  the  land-system 
became  his  first  and  chief  object  of  attention.  Mr.  Crawford, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  introduced  a  measure  of  relief,  re- 
ducing the  price  of  new  lands  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre,  and  making  a  discount  equal  to  the  difli'erence  to 
those  who  had  alrca<lv  bought.  But  Colonel  Benton  went 
further. 

He  framed  a  bill  embodying  the  principles  which  he  believed 
should  underlie  the  disposal  of  government  lands. 

First,  a  pre-emption-righttoall  previous  purchasers;  secondly, 
a  reduction  periodically,  according  to  the  time  sections  had 
been  in  market,  making  the  prices  correspond  with  the  quality; 
thirdly,  the  donation  of  homesteads  to  poor  and  industrious 
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settlers,  wlio  would  cultivate  the  soil  for  a  certain  period,  and 
thus  develop  the  resources  of  the  country. 

For  three  j-ears  he  persistently  brought  forward  the  bill 
annually,  until,  from  the  people,  the  conviction  his  speeches 
produced  pervaded  Congress.' 

Colonel  Benton  was  a  "Jackson  man,"  notwithstanding  his 
former  quarrel,  and  acquired  a  controlling  influence,  during 
his  administration,  over  the  Senate,  which  secured  tlie  Presi- 
dent's approval  of  his  land-bill  in  one  of  his  messages,  and  its 
final  triumph. 

A  government  monopoly  in  his  own  State  attracted  next 
his  strong  sense  and  will.  ^Mineral  lands  were  held  back  from 
sale,  and  "farmed  out,"  thus  cutting  off  general  enterprise, — 
an  injurious  cxclusiveness,  whicli  he  succeeded  in  liaving  re- 
moved. 

Kindred  to  this  reform  was  the  repeal  of  imposts  on  the 
necessaries  of  lifC)  which  was  an  oppressive  burden  to  the 
people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  source  of  income  to 
the  government,  protecting  particular  interests,  was  unequal 
and  severe  in  its  effects.     The  salt-tax  was  particularly  offensive. 

The  movement  which  he  inaugurated  in  1829  was  at  length 
successful.  The  commercial  wants  and  prospects  of  the  Far 
West,  extending  to  the  shores  of  Oregon,  commanded  his 
clearest  thought  and  most  zealous  devotion. 

He  had  studied  the  geographical  and  commercial  relations 
of  the  comparatively  unexplored  empire  between  the  "Father 
of  Waters"  and  the  Pacific,  and  gave  to' the  public,  before  his 
election  to  the  Senate,  bis  views  upon  the  importance  of  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  vast  territories,  and  of  the  control 
of  the  Columbia,  whose  mouth,  like  that  of  the  Mississippi, 
must  become  a  possession  of  immense  value  to  the  United 
States.  To  his  comprehensive  mind,  it  was  clearly  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  legislate  on  these  vital  interests,  including  the 
lines  of  travel  and  transportation  across  the  rich  domain. 

The  grand  railway  project  now  ripening  into  a  practical  un- 
dertaking, with  the  progress  in  intelligence  and  the  increase 
of  emigration,  assumed  to  him  a  certainty  among  future  achieve- 
ments quite  in  advance  of  the  popular  estimate  of  it,  or  even 
the  appreciation  of  Congress.  He  was  not  only  faithful  to  his 
constituents,  to  his  own  cherished  associations  with  the  West, 
but  obeyed  his  deepest  convictions  of  duty  to  the  natives,  whose 
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resources  Avere  nowhere  more  varied  and  abundant  than  there. 
The  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  the  navigation  of  our  large  and 
beautil'ul  hdces.  tlie  p^ost  roads  and  military  stations,  all  engaged 
his  thought  and  his  labors;  while  the  currency  of  the  country 
was  thorouglily  understood  and  discussed  by  him.  He  was 
the  right  hand  and  most  eloquent  friend  of  General  Jackson 
in  his  overthrow  of  the  United  States  Bank  and  establishment 
of  metallic  currency,  a  consistent  adherence  to  a  new  direction 
of  the  money  power  which  gave  him  the  title  of  "  Old  Bullion," 
— a  golden  honor  as  inseparable  as  the  "  colonel"  from  liis 
name. 

JSTor  was  Colonel  Benton  satisfied  with  his  general  support 
of  President  Jackson.  He  was  the  mover  of  the  "  expunging 
resolution,"  a  motion  to  strike  from  the  Senatorial  journals  a 
vote  of  censure  against  the  hero  of  Xew  Orleans  for  his  as- 
sumption of  power  in  the  great  battle  there.  Xothing  more 
exasperated  his  political  enemies ;  and  its  success  was  one 
of  his  greatest  party  triumphs  over  a  confident  and  excited 
majority  at  the  outset  of  his  successful  endeavor. 

Through  all  the  administration  of  ]\Iartin  Van  Buren,  and 
between  the  Presidential  terms  of  Tyler  and  Taylor,  he  was 
the  firm  supporter  of  the  new  currency  system,  and  an  advo- 
cate of  the  line  of  49°  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Oregon, 
instead  of  54°  40',  the  choice  of  the  Democratic  administration 
of  Mr.  Polk.  Ilis  exhaustive  review  of  the  latter  question, 
and  powerful  reasoning,  won  the  victory,  and  secured  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  territorial  limit  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
just  claim  of  the  United  States. 

Colonel  Benton  acquired  great  strength  in  the  discussion  of 
the  most  complicated  cpiestions  of  national  policy  by  his 
familiar  acquaintance  with  them.  He  read  geography,  history, 
and  documents,  until  the  various  lights  of  facts  and  figures 
shone  clearly  upon  the  subject.  AYhen  the  ISIexican  trouble 
was  agitated,  he  condemned  the  "masterly  inactivity"  to  which 
the  President  leaned,  and  urged  Avith  native  will  and  energy 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  So  great  was  his  influence  over 
the  Executive  that  his  appointment  to  a  lieutenant-generalship 
was  pro}iosed,  and  reached  the  formal  attention  of  Congress; 
but  the  bill  creating  the  rank  was  lost  in  the  Senate. 

The  close  of  the  Mexican  War  brought  other  and  exciting 
questions  of  debate,  which  called  forth  the  logic  and  eloquence 
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of  Colonel  Benton.  The  adjustment  of  Mexican  claims  in- 
troduced inevitably  into  the  national  councils  the  subject  of 
slavery,  leading  to  the  celebrated  Oomproniise  measures  of 
Henry  Clay  in  1850.  These  were  opposed  with  all  the  force 
of  the  Missouri  Senator's  acknowledged  ability. 

He  fouglit  the  principles  of  the  Compromise, — declaring  them 
unsound  in  their  relation  to  the  "Texas  donation"  and  appli- 
cation to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  The  contest  was  fruitless 
on  his  part,  the  separate  acts  passing  b}*  a  decided  majority. 
ISTullitication,  which  tirst  met  his  stern  rebuke  both  at  a  private 
dinner-party,  when  Mr.  Calhoun  expressed  his  approval  of  the 
doctrine,  and  through  the  fierce  struggle  between  the  South 
Carolina  Senator  and  General  Jackson,  was  again  indignantly 
condemned  upon  its  reappearance,  February  19,  1847,  in  the 
form  of  resolutions  intended  to  wipe  out  all  such  limitations 
in  regard  to  slavery  as  those  embodied  in  the  "  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso." 

^Ir.  Benton  asserted  that  they  were  "  fraudulent  resolutions." 

Mr.  Calhoun,  with  considerable  astonishment,  said  he  expected 
their  approval  by  the  Senator  from  a  slave  State.  His  fearless 
antagonist  replied,  promptly',  that  he  had  "no  right  to  expect 
such  a  thing."  Mv.  Calhoun  added,  "Then  I  shall  know 
where  to  find  the  gentleman."  Colonel  Benton's  warm  re- 
sponse was,  "I  shall  be  found  in  the  right  place, — on  the  side 
of  my  country  and  the  Union." 

But  the  "iron  man"  of  South  Carolina  had  entered  upon 
the  great  enterprise  of  his  life, — the  defence  and  extension  of 
slavery  at  any  cost.  The  resolutions  never  came  to  a  vote, 
but  were  sent  by  him  to  the  legislature  of  every  slave  State,  in- 
cluding that  of  Missouri,  and,  under  partisan  leadership,  before 
agitation  could  compel  incpiiry,  were  passed  in  the  very  home 
of  the  distinguished  Senator. 

At  this  time  appeared  a  very  forcible  review  of  the  contend- 
ing minds  and  conflicting  elements  in  Congress,  by  the  Ame- 
rican poet  J.  G.  Whittier,  from  which  an  interesting  descriptive 
extract  is  quoted.  It  was  entitled  "The  Triumvirate," — that  is 
to  say,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Henry  Clay,  and  Thomas  H.  Benton. 

"The  Atlantic  States  of  tlie  South  for  the  last  tweuty  years 
may  be  said  to  have  had  but  one  leading  mind.  A  solitary 
intellectual  despot  has  exercised  authority  from  the  Potomac 
to  the  Gulf.     The  very  Coriolanus  of  Democracy,  distrusting 
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the  people,  -with  Avliom  lie  lias  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
brought  in  contact, — cold,  haughty,  and  unfamiliar, — he  owes 
his  influence  to  tlie  sheer  force  of  an  overmasterino-  intellect. 
In  the  Garden  of  the  "West,  a  son  of  the  Old  Dominion,  com- 
bining in  himself  the  fiery  genius  of  Henry  with  the  grace- 
fulness of  Wirt,  bold  in  council  and  resolute  in  action,  and  at 
tlic  same  time  genial,  bland,  and  captivating  in  social  life,  has 
secured,  by  his  brilliant  qualities  and  his  political  tact,  that 
consideration  and  deference  which  the  iron  Carolinian  has  ex- 
torted b}'  his  inexorable  Avill  and  proud  self-reliance,  while 
flinging  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  religion,  philosophy,  and 
humanity  of  Christendom  in  behalf  of  human  slavery.  Still 
farther  West,  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  River,  we  find  another 
individual  exerting  a  marked  and  decided  influence  over  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Southwest, — 'the  tumultuary  population  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,'  as  Santa  Anna  has  styled  them.  Bold, 
frank,  self-confident,  free  of  speech,  and  impatient  of  control, 
with  a  mind  somewhat  overloaded  with  a  cumbrous  miscellany 
of  learning,  yet  ample  and  gorgeous  like  his  own  prairies,  and 
enriched  by  the  collections  of  a  life  of  observation  and  political 
experience,  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  fitting  representative  of 
our  pioneer  hunting-shirt  civilization, — the  pattern  man  of  the 
nomadic  democracy  of  the  Southwest. 

"In  applying  the  term  triumvirate  to  these  men,  wo  would 
by  no  means  infer  that  there  is  or  has  been  any  coalition  or 
concert  of  action  among  tliem.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
political — and,  in  the  case  of  two  of  their  number,  probalily 
personal — enemies.  But  up  to  a  very  recent  period  they  have, 
each  in  his  own  way,  labored,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  promote 
the  great  overshadowing  interest  of  their  section  of  countr}-. 
They  have  been  the  champions  of  the  Slave  Power.  With 
such  guardians  of  their  peculiar  institution,  the  slave  States 
may  well  be  pardoned  for  their  tone  of  self-congratulation,  in 
view  of  the  professed  champions  of  the  free  North.  For,  to 
our  shame  be  it  said,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  vene- 
rable Adams,  wo  have  had  none  worthy  to  break  a  lance  with 
them  in  behalf  of  Liberty.  Our  Websters  and  Wrights,  our 
Choates  and  Tan  Burens,  have  had  no  heart  for  such  a  contest. 

"Latterly,  however,  there  are  indications  of  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  one  of  the  triad — the  Missouri  Senator — to  take  a 
broader  and  liighcr  view  of  his  duties  as  a  democratic  states- 
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man.  "When  the  Texas  treaty  of  the  hite  administration  was 
under  consideration  in  the  Senate,  he  gave  utterance  to  certain 
unwek'ome  truths  in  rchitiou  to  tlie  rights  of  ^Mexico,  and  tlie 
houndary  between  that  republic  and  the  revohed  State  of 
Texas,  calculated  to  embarrass  not  a  little  that  plan  for  the 
extension  of  slavery  of  which  we  are  constrained  to  believe 
the  present  war  is  a  prominent  part.  Since  the  late  session  of 
Congress,  public  attention  has  been  called  to  two  somewhat 
extraordinary  letters  from  his  pen,  in  relation  to  slavery  in 
Oregon  and  the  claim  of  the  free  States  to  a  Presidential  can- 
didate,  as  well  as  to  a  recent  speech  at  St.  Louis,  where,  re- 
ferring to  the  same  topics,  he  denounced  what  he  calls  'the 
propagandism  of  slavery.'  Of  tlie  moving  spring  and  motive 
of  this  remarkable  change  of  tone  we  cannot  speak  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  We  refer  to  it  as  a  fact  calculated  to 
affect  seriously'  tlie  great  question  of  our  day.  ...  It  would  bo 
idle  for  any  party  to  affect  inditFerenco  to  the  course  of  such  a 
man  upon  such  a  question.  Although  never  ranked  among 
his  admirers,  we  have  not  been  blind  to  those  traits  of  character 
which  have  made  him  what  he  unquestionably  is, — one  of  the 
leading  influences  of  the  country  ;  and,  as  friends  of  Freedom, 
we  cannot  look  without  interest  upon  his  novel  position. 
Whatever  motive  may  have  prompted  it  (and  we  regret  that 
our  limited  observation  of  political  aspirants  has  not  prepared 
us  to  look  for  a  high  and  generous  one),  we  rejoice  to  see  him 
occupy  it.  Would  that  we  could  reasonably  indulge  the  hope 
that  the  language  of  his  Oregon  letter  is  but  the  prelude  to  a 
bolder  and  manlier  tone  of  remonstrance  against  the  extension 
and  perpetuation  of  slavery  I — that  through  him  the  curse 
fastened  upon  Missouri  at  her  birtli,  and  which  has  robbed  that 
noble  State  of  the  wealth  and  population  now  overflowing  Ohio 
and  the  free  Xorthwest,  is  to  be  arrested  and  removed  !  That 
he  has  the  power  to  do  this,  we  have  little  doubt.  The  same 
indomitable  will,  energy,  and  perseverance  Avhich  overthrew 
the  feed  attorneys  of  the  United  States  Bank  and  blotted 
from  the  records  of  the  Senate  the  resolution  of  censure  against 
General  Jackson,  called  into  exercise  for  the  higher  and 
worthier  object  of  delivering  his  State  from  its  groat  jiolitical 
and  social  evil,  could  not  fail  of  success.  Such  a  triumpli 
would  go  far  to  atone  for  even  greater  errors  than  his  enemies 
have  ever  charged  upon  Colonel  Benton.     It  would  enable  him 
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to  leave  to  posterity  a  far  more  glorious  reputation  than  that 
Avliieh  lie  now  enjoys,  of  a  successful  partisan  in  a  pitiful 
contest  concerning  banks  and  finance.  It  would  give  him  an 
honorable  place  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  and  cause 
his  memory  to  be  blessed  by  coming  generations,  as  their  tide 
of  free  population,  swelling  up  from  the  confluence  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  ^Mississippi,  follows  the  wide  divergence  of  tliose 
noble  rivers,  or,  sweeping  across  the  Ozark  Hills,  pours  itself 
abroad  over  the  vast  territory  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  That  he  will  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  him  to  satisfy  the  highest  claim  of  a  rational  ambition, 
while  conferring  an  incalculable  benefit  upon  his  country  and 
tlie  world,  we  have,  perhaps,  little  ground  for  hope.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  world  is  foolishness.  Human  ambition,  uegleetini;: 
the  ladder  reaching  heavenward  and  bright  with  the  footsteps 
of  angels,  toils  at  its  tottering  pile  like  the  builders  on  the 
plain  of  Sliinar,  and  is  doomed,  like  them,  to  confusioii  and 
disappointment." 

In  spite  of  his  power  and  influence,  the  conflict  of  principles 
and  political  parties  was  fatal  to  the  high  ]>osition  of  Colonel 
Benton,  costing  him  his  place  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  Democracy  at  home. 

lie  canvassed  liis  State  in  the  war  upon  tlie  Calhoun  resolu- 
tions, with  a  Junius-like  clearness  and  severit}'  of  exposure. 
But  a  coalition  between  the  Whigs  and  "  Anti-Bentonites" 
resulted  in  his  defeat  in  the  nomination  for  another  Senatoi'ial 
term,  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Henry  S.  Ge^^er. 

Subseciuently,  in  1852,  Colonel  Benton  again  made  his  direct 
appeal  to  the  people  against  the  jiuUification  party,  and  was 
elected  to  Congress  over  all  opposition.  At  first  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Pierce,  as  soon  as  the  President  defined  his  position  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Calhoun  wing  of  the  party.  Colonel  Benton 
opposed  him  on  that  account;  while  in  turn  the  Executive  took 
revenge  by  the  removal  of  all  the  friends  of  the  former  from 
ofHce  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

The  Kansas-Xebraska  bill,  aimed  at  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Benton  to  the  last,  al- 
though in  vain. 

In  1854  he  was  once  more  defeated  in  the  election  by  the 
combination  of  former  enemies,  and  in  1856,  after  canvassing 
the  State,  on  the  gubernatorial  nomination.    In  the  powerful  ini- 
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pression  liis  speeches  made,  aiding  matenally  in  tlie  reaction 
ao-ainst  disunion  sentiments  wlileli  followed,  he  declared  he  was 
amply  rewarded  for  his  labors. 

The  conservative  views  he  held  decided  hinr  to  cast  his  vote 
ao-ainst  General  Fremont,  his  son-in-law,  in  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1856,  and  to  give  it  to  James  Buchanan;  hoping 
that  the  policy  of  General  Jackson  would  return,  and  fearing 
that  the  more  threatening  agitation  of  slavery  would  follow 
the  election  of  Fremont.     He  lived  to  see  his  mistake. 

After  his  defeat  in  1856,  Colonel  Benton  retired  to  private 
life,  and  devoted  his  pen  to  ''The  Thirty  Years'  View,"  which 
he  had  commenced  two  years  before. 

He  visited  several  of  the  cities  of  the  Northern  States  as  a 
lecturer  upon  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  His  discussion 
of  the  vital  (piestion  was  calm  and  earnest.  We  shall  never 
forget  the  impression  his  A'cnerable  presence  and  serious 
words  made  upon  reflective  minds.  For,  whatever  the  political 
opinions  of  his  hearers,  the  prophetic  dread  of  the  suicidal 
eti'ort  to  divide  the  country  which  found  expression  in  his 
vivid  pictures  of  the  scenes  that  would  attend  and  follow  the 
revolt,  could  not  fiul  to  move  every  loyal  heart.  In  imagina- 
tion he  saw  the  inevitable  and  sanguinary  confusion  which 
would  make  the  history  of  the  indelinite  future, — the  cordon 
of  military  posts  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to 
protect  the  fragments  of  the  once  might}-  nation, — the  conilicts 
and  bloodshed  of  frecpient  occurrence, — our  glory  gone,  and  the 
hopes  of  humanity  crushed. 

None  could  doubt  the  sincere  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the 
Missouri  Senator.  lu  the  quietude  and  retrospective  contem- 
plations of  the  past,  which  luarked  the  experience  of  age, 
there  seemed  to  fall  upon  his  spirit  the  ominous  shadow  of  a 
trial  of  our  institutions  around  his  grave,  before  the  mound 
was  green  with  the  rooted  turf.  But  he  did  not  see  that  in  the 
home  of  his  political  antagonist  in  the  Senate  of  the  Fnited 
States  the  hand  would  be  raised  against  the  Republic  whose 
blows  would  crimson  his  own  and  every  Southern  State  witli 
the  blood  of  the  warrior;  nor  did  any  of  us  antieipate  that 
great  struggle  wliose  issue  shidl  be  a  more  glorious  nationality 
for  succeeding  giuierations,  when  the  starry  ensign  of  freedom 
shall  command  the  admiration  of  all  mankind. 

Following  the  completion  of  this  great  work,  came  the  hcr- 
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culean  task  of  abridging  and  condensing  the  debates  in  Con- 
gress from  its  earliest  sessions  to  the  present  time, — a  work  that 
went  forward,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-six,  with  unabated 
activity.  But  nature  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
years  and  sorrow.  In  1854,  Mrs.  Benton,  an  intelligent  and 
excellent  woman,  died.  This  affliction,  added  to  other  bereave- 
ments, cast  so  deep  a  shadow  upon  his  path  that  never  after 
was  he  seen  in  any  place  of  social  amusement.  He  often  re- 
ferred to  the  sad  work  of  death,  and  his  own  approaching  end, 
which  were  the  prevailing  themes  of  his  meditation.  Still,  in 
his  anxiety  to  carry  forward  his  compendium  of  Congressional 
history,  he  dictated  in  whispers  on  his  dying  bed  important 
facts.      He  died  in  Washington,  April  10,  1858. 

His  review  of  the  Bred  Scott  case  was  widely  read. 

Colonel  Benton  belonged  to  the  mighty  men  of  the  past. 
Strong  in  intellect  and  character,  he  was  never  greater  than  in 
his  defeats,  which  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  maintenance 
of  principles  which  are  inseparable  from  our  natiomd  prosperity'. 

He  had  no  favorite  policj'  or  scheme  of  partisan  ambition 

to  which  the  Government  must  bend  at  the  expense  of  its  lionor 

and  very  life.     To  the  last  he  loved  and  labored  for  the  Union ; 

and,   whatever  mistakes   resulted   from   early   education    and 

political  excitements,  with  another  giant  of  those  former  days 

of  our  Congress, — BanLel  Webster, — he  desired  to  die  with  his 

last  look  upon  an  undivided  and  strong  Republic. 
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Alexander  Hamilton,  whose  life  is  deeply  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  the  American  revolution,  with  the  formation  and  adoption 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  with  the  civil  administra- 
tion of  Washington,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Nevis,  in  the  British 
West  Indies,  January  11th,  1757.  He  was  of  Scottish  descent.  His 
paternal  grandfather  resided  at  the  family  seat  of  Grange  in  Ayrshire, 
in  Scotland.  His  father  was  bred  a  merchant,  and  went  to  the  West 
Indies  in  that  character,  where  he  became  unsuccessful  in  business, 
and  subsequently  lived  in  a  state  of  pecuniary  dependence.  His 
mother  was  of  a  French  family,  and  possessed  superior  accomplish- 
ments of  mind  and  person.  She  died  when  he  was  a  child,  and  he 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  early  education  in  the  island  of  St. 
Croix. 

He  was  taught  when  young  to  speak  and  write  the  French  lan- 
guage fluently,  and  he  displayed  an  early  and  devoted  attachment  to 
literary  pursuits.  His  studies  were  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Knox,  a  respectable  Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  gave  to  his 
mind  a  strono:  relisfious  bias,  which  was  never  eradicated,  and  which 
displayed  itself  strongly  and  with  consoling  influence  on  his  death-bed, 
though  it  may  have  been  checked  and  diverted  during  the  ardor  and 
engrossing  scenes  of  his  mflitary  and  political  life.  In  1769,  he  was 
placed  as  a  clerk  in  the  counting-house  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Cruger,  an 
opulent  and  highly  respectable  merchant  of  St.  Croix.  Young  Hamil- 
ton went  through  the  details  of  his  clerical  duty  with  great  assiduity  and 
fidelity,  and  he  manifested  a  capacity  for  business,  which  attracted  the 
attention  and  confidence  of  his  patron.  He  displayed,  at  that  early  age, 
the  most  aspiring  ambition,  and  showed  infallible  symptoms  of  supe- 
rior genius.  "  I  contemn,"  said  he  in  a  letter  to  a  confidential  school 
fellow,  "  the  grovelling  condition  of  a  clerk,  to  which  my  fortune  con 
demns  me,  and  would  willingly  risk  my  life,  though  not  my  charactei, 
to  exalt  my  station ;  I  mean  to  prepare  the  way  for  futurity."  This 
extraordinary  feeling  and  determined  purpose  in  a  youth  of  twelve 
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years ;  this  ardent  love  for  fame,  and  the  still  stronger  attachment  to 
character,  were  felt  and  exhibited  in  every  period  of  his  after  life. 

While  he  was  in  Mr.  Cruger's  office,  Hamilton  devoted  all  his 
leisure  moments  to  study.  Mathematics,  chemistry,  ethics,  biography, 
knowledge  of  every  kmd,  occupied  his  an.xious  researches.  In  1772, 
he  gave  a  precise  and  elegant  description  of  the  hurricane  which  had 
recently  swept  over  some  of  the  islands,  and  which  was  anonymously 
published  in  the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  where  it  excited  general 
attention,  and  contributed  to  give  a  happy  direction  to  his  future 
fortunes.  When  the  author  became  Imown,  his  relations  and  patrons 
resolved  to  send  him  to  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
better  education. 

He  arrived  in  New  York  in  October,  1772,  and  was  immediately 
placed  at  a  grammar  school,  at  Elizabethtowai,  in  New  Jersey,  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr.  Francis  Barber,  who  afterwards  was  distinguished 
as  an  accomplished  officer  in  the  American  service.  Hamilton 
entered  King's  (now  Columbia)  College  at  the  close  of  1773,  where 
he  soon  '■  gave  extraordinary  displays  of  riclniess  of  genius  and  energy 
of  mind." 

His  active  and  penetrating  mind  was  employed,  even  at  college,  in 
sustaining  and  defending  the  colonial  opposition  to  the  acts  of  the 
British  parliament.  In  July  1774,  while  a  youth  of  seventeen,  he 
appeared  as  a  speaker  at  a  great  public  meeting  of  citizens  in  the  fields, 
(now  the  park  in  front  of  the  city  hall,)  and  enforced  the  duty  of 
resistance  by  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  his 
auditors.  He  also  vindicated  the  cause  of  the  colonies  with  his  pen 
in  several  auonymous  publications.  In  December  1774,  and  February 
1775,  he  was  the  author  of  some  elaborate  pamphlets  in  favor  of  the 
pacific  measures  of  defence,  recommended  by  congress.  He  suggested 
at  that  early  day  the  policy  of  giving  encouragement  to  domestic 
manufactures,  as  a  sure  means  of  lessening  the  need  of  external  com- 
merce. He  anticipated  ample  resources  at  home,  and,  among  other 
things,  observed  that  several  of  the  southern  colonies  were  so  favora- 
ble in  their  soil  and  climate  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  that  such  a  staple 
alone,  with  due  cultivation,  in  a  year  or  two  would  afford  product.s 
sufficient  to  clothe  the  whole  continent.  He  insisted  upon  our 
unalienable  right  to  the  steady,  uniform,  unshaken  security  of  consti- 
tutional freedom ;  to  the  enjoyment  of  trial  by  jury ;  and  to  the  right 
of  freedom  from  taxation,  except  by  our  own  immediate  representa- 
tives ;  and  that  colonial  legislation  was  an  inherent  right,  never  to  be 
abandoned  or  impaired. 
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In  the  course  of  this  pamphlet  controversy,  Hasiilton  became 
engaged,  though  unsuspected  by  his  opponents,  in  an  animated  dis- 
cussion with  Dr.  Cooper,  principal  of  the  college,  and  with  wits  and 
politicians  of  established  character  on  the  ministerial  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  profound  principles,  able  reasoning,  and  sound  policy 
contained  in  the  pamphlets,  astonished  his  adversaries  ;  and  the  princi^- 
pal  of  them  held  it  to  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  so  young  a  man  as 
Hamilton  could  be  the  author.  He  was  thenceforward  cherished 
and  revered  by  the  whigs  of  New  York  as  an  oracle. 

The  war  had  now  commenced  in  Massachusetts  bay,  and  Hajiil- 
TON,  young,  ardent,  and  intrepid,  was  among  the  earliest  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  turn  his  mind  to  the  military  service.  In  1775,  and  while  at 
college,  he  joined  a  volunteer  corps  of  militia  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
studied  the  details  of  military  tactics,  and  endeavored  to  reduce  them 
to  practice.  And  while  he  was  most  active  in  promoting  measures  of 
resistance,  he  was  busy  also  in  studjang  the  science  of  political  eco- 
nomy, relative  to  commerce,  the  balance  of  trade,  and  the  circulating 
medium ;  and  which  were  soon  to  become  prominent  topics  of  specula- 
tion under  the  new  aspects  of  social  and  political  organization,  of  which 
the  elements  were  then  fonning.  In  checking  the  wild  spirit  of  mobs, 
he  showed  himself  equally  the  intrepid  advocate  of  freedom,  and  the 
enemy  of  all  popular  misrule  and  licentiousness. 

On  the  14th  March,  1776,  Hamilton  v.^as  appointed  captain  of  a 
provincial  company  of  artillery,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  that 
rank  he  was  soon  in  active  service,  and  brought  up  the  rear  of  the 
army  in  the  retreat  from  Long  Island.  He  was  in  the  action  at  WTiite 
Plains,  on  the  2Sth  of  October,  1776,  and  by  that  time  his  character 
and  conduct  had  attracted  the  observing  eye  of  Washington.  He  was 
with  his  artillery  company,  firm  and  active,  in  the  retreat  through 
New  Jersey,  and  resisted  the  progress  of  the  British  troops  on  the 
banks  of  the  Raritan.  He  was  with  his  command  at  Trenton  and 
Princeton,  and  he  continued  in  the  army  until  the  1st  of  March,  1777, 
when  he  was  appointed  aid-de-camp  to  General  Washington,  wi':h  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

Colonel  Hamilton  remained  in  the  family  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  until  Februaiy,  1781,  and  during  that  long  and  eventful  period 
of  the  war,  he  was,  in  the  language  of  Washington  himself,  "  his 
principal  and  rnost  confidential  aid."  In  that  auspicious  station,  and 
in  the  very  general  intercourse  with  the  officers  of  the  army  and  the 
prmcipal  men  of  the  country  which  it  created,  he  had  ample  opportu- 
nities to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  his  talents  and  the  influence  of  his 
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accomplishments.  As  he  spoke  the  French  language  with  facility,  he 
became  familiar  with  the  officers  of  the  French  army  in  America,  and 
with  the  distinguished  foreign  officers  in  the  American  service.  He 
recommended  himself  to  their  confidence  by  his  kindness  and  his 
solicitude  to  serve  them  in  the  best  manner.  Their  attachment  and 
admiration  were  won  by  his  genius  and  the  goodness  and  frankness 
of  his  heart.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  respect  to  the  Marquis 
Lafayette,  and  the  Baron  Steuben. 

The  principal  labor  of  the  correspondence  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  fell  upon  Hamilton  ;  and  the  most  elaborate  communications 
of  that  kind  are  understood  to  have  been  made  essentially  with  his 
assistance.  In  November  1777,  he  was  deputed  by  Washington  to 
procure  from  General  Gates  at  Albany  reinforcements  of  troops,  which 
were  exceedingly  wanted  for  the  army  before  Howe  in  Philadelphia. 
His  object  was  to  obtain  the  three  continental  brigades,  then  under 
Gates,  and  without  any  northern  enemy  to  employ  them.  But  Gene- 
ral Gates  insisted  on  retaining;  at  least  two  of  the  brio-ades,  and  would 
only  consent  to  part  with  the  weakest  of  the  three.  The  negotiation 
was  conducted  by  Colonel  Hamilton  with  consummate  discretion ; 
and  without  having  recourse  to  the  absolute  authority  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, he  overcame,  by  dint  of  avgiunent,  the  unreasonable 
reluctance  and  dangerous  temper  of  insubordination  in  Gates,  and 
procured  the  march  to  head  quarters  of  two  of  the  brigades.  In  1778, 
the  accuracy  of  Hamilton's  judgment  Avas  tested  on  the  subject  of 
the  inspector-general  of  the  army,  and  in  the  appointment  of  Baron 
Steuben,  and  the  designation  of  his  powers  and  duties.  He  Avas  in 
the  same  year  intrusted  by  General  Washington  with  much  discre- 
tion respecting  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners  with  the  enemy ;  and 
he  was  very  efficient  and  most  happy  in  his  advice  in  favor  of  the 
attack  of  the  enemy  upon  their  retreat  through  New  Jersey,  in  June 
1778,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  a  council  of  war 
consulted  on  that  occasion.  The  determination  to  attack  led  on  to  the 
action  of  Monmouth,  in  which  fresh  honor  was  added  to  the  American 
arms.  Colonel  Hamilton  was  that  day  in  the  field  under  the  Mar- 
quis Lafayette,  and  his  merit  was  A^ery  conspicuous  in  the  activity, 
skill,  and  courage  Avhich  he  displayed. 

The  finances  of  the  United  States  had  become  invoh-ed  in  great 
disorder,  and  the  enormous  issues  of  paper  cm-rency  to  the  amount  of 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  its  consequent  depreciation  almost 
to  Avorfhlessness,  had  prostrated  public  credit.  The  gOA-ernment  ana 
tlie  army  Avere  reduced  to  the  greatest  difficulties  and  distress,  from  the 
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want  of  means  to  sustain  themselves,  and  support  the  war.  In  tliis 
extremity,  the  mind  of  Colonel  Hamilton  was  turned  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  subject,  and  the  means  of  relief.  He  was  led  on  to  thoso 
profound  investigations  in  reference  to  the  complicated  subjects  of 
finance,  currency,  taxation,  and  the  fittest  means  to  restore  confidence, 
by  the  mastery  of  which  he  was  afterwards  destined  to  be  "the  founder 
of  the  public  credit  of  the  United  States."  In  1779,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  Robert  Morris,  one  of  the  first  commercial  characters  of  the 
country,  giving  in  detail  his  plan  of  finance.  The  restoration  of  the 
depreciated  currency,  and  of  credit  and  confidence,  was  not  to  be 
effected  by  expedients  within  our  own  resources.  The  only  relief,  as 
he  declared,  was  to  be  sought  in  a  foreign  loan  to  the  extent  of  two 
millions  sterling,  assisted  by  a  vigorous  taxation,  and  a  bank  of  the 
United  States  to  be  instituted  by  congress  for  ten  years,  and  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  foreign  as  well  as  by  domestic  loans  in  the  depreciated 
currency  at  a  very  depreciated  ratio.  This  institution  was  to  rest  on 
the  firm  footing  of  public  and  private  faith,  and  was  to  supply  the 
want  of  a  circulating  medium,  and  absorb  the  depreciated  paper,  and 
furnish  government  with  the  requisite  loans.  The  scheme  was  in 
part  adopted  in  June  1780,  by  the  voluntary  institution,  through  the 
agency  of  a  number  of  patriotic  individuals,  of  the  bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  which  received  the  patronage  of  congress.  Colonel  Ha- 
MiLTOx  looked  with  intense  anxiety  on  the  distresses  of  the  country, 
and  he  perceived  and  avowed  the  necessity  of  a  better  system  of 
government,  and  one  not  merely  advisory,  but  reorganized  on  founda- 
tions of  greater  responsibility,  and  more  efficiency.  He  addressed  a 
very  interesting  letter  to  Mr.  Duane,  a  member  of  congress  from  New 
York,  on  the  state  of  the  nation.  This  letter  appears  at  this  day, 
with  all  the  lights  and  fruits  of  our  experience,  as  masterly  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree.  He  went  on  to  show  the  defects  and  total  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  to  prove  that  we  stood  in 
need  of  a  national  government,  \vith  the  requisite  sovereign  powers, 
such,  indeed,  as  the  confederation  theoretically  contained,  but  without 
any  fit  organs  to  receive  them.  He  suggested  the  idea  of  a  national 
convention  to  amend  and  reorganize  the  government.  This  was 
undoubtedly  the  ablest  and  truest  production  on  the  state  of  the  vmion, 
its  finances,  its  army,  its  miseries,  its  resources,  its  remedies,  tliat 
appeared  during  the  revolution.  It  contained  in  embiyo  the  existing 
federal  constitution,  and  it  was  the  production  of  a  young  man  of  the 
age  of  twenty-tiiree. 

In  October  1780,  Hamilton  earnestly  recoiimiended  to  Genera) 
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Washington  the  selection  of  General  Greene,  for  the  command  of  the 
southern  army,  which  Gates  had  just  left  in  disorganization  and  scat- 
tered fragments.  He  had  early  formed  an  exalted  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  Greene,  and  entertained  unmeasured  confidence  in  his  mili- 
tary talents,  and  "  whose  genius,"  as  he  said,  "  carried  in  it  all  the 
resources  of  war."  In  December  1780,  he  married  the  second  daughter 
of  Major-General  Schuyler,  and  in  the  February  following,  he  retired 
from  the  fomily  of  General  Washington,  but  still  retained  his  rank  in 
the  army,  and  was  exceedingly  solicitous  to  obtain  a  separate  com- 
mand in  some  light  corps.  Being  relieved  from  the  active  duties 
imposed  upon  him  as  an  aid,  his  mind  became  thoroughly  engrossed 
with  the  situation  of  the  country,  which  was  in  every  view  replete 
with  difficulties,  and  surrounded  with  danger.  Public  credit  was 
hastening  to  an  irretrievable  catastrophe.  In  April  1781,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Morris,  the  superintendant  of  finance,  on  the  state  of 
the  currency  and  finances,  and  he  transmitted  the  plan  of  a  national 
bank,  as  the  only  expedient  that  could  give  to  government  an  exten- 
sive and  sound  paper  credit,  and  as  bemg  essential  to  our  success  and 
safety.  He  reasoned  out  the  utility  and  policy  of  a  bank,  and  met 
and  answered  the  objections  to  it  with  a  force,  perspicuity,  and  conclu- 
siveness, that  swept  away  every  difficulty,  and  carried  with  it  almost 
imiversal  conviction.  The  plan  of  a  national  bank  was  submitted  to 
congress  by  Mr.  Morris,  in  May,  1781  and  they  adopted  it  with  great 
unanimity,  and  resolved  to  incorporate  and  support  it  under  the  name 
of  the  Bank  of  North  America.  That  institution,  with  the  incipient 
and  more  feeble  aid  of  the  bank  of  Pennsylvania,  then  in  operation, 
was  of  Inestimable  ser\'ice  in  restoring-  and  sustaining-  the  credit  of  the 
countiy;  in  bringing  forward  our  resources,  and  carrying  on  the 
operations  of  the  army  during  the  concluding  scenes  of  the  war. 

The  last  act  of  Colonel  Hamilton's  military  life,  was  at  the  siege 
of  Yorktown,  in  Virginia.  After  repeated  solicitations,  he  was  at  last 
gratified  with  tlie  command  of  a  corps  of  light  infantry,  attached  to 
the  division  under  the  command  of  his  friend,  the  Marquis  Lafayette, 
€ind  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  lead  the  night  attack  by 
assault  of  one  of  the  enemy's  redoubts,  and  which  was  carried  with 
distinguished  rapidity  and  bravery.  This  event  was  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  wishes.  The  active  service  of  the  army  had  now  ended. 
He  inmiediately  turned  his  attention  to  the  duties  and  business  of  civil 
life  ;  and  having  selected  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  fitted  himself  for 
admission,  in  1782,  to  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York  with 
hurprising  facility,  and  with  higli  credit  to  his  industry  and  research. 
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The  country  being  about  to  settle  down  in  peace,  our  civil  govern- 
ment became  the  primary  object  of  attention  to  reflecting  statesmen. 
The  defects  of  the  confederation  had  grown  to  be  prominent  and 
glaring.  Tlie  machine  had  become  languid  and  worthless,  and 
especially  after  the  extraordinary  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  war- 
spirit,  which  had  once  animated  it,  had  been  withdrawn.  In  tlie 
winter  of  1781-2,  Mr.  Hamilton  wrote  a  number  of  anonymous 
essays  in  the  country  papers  in  New  York,  under  the  signature  of  tlie 
Continentalist,  in  which  he  went  largely  into  an  examination  of  the 
defects  of  the  confederation,  and  into  an  enumeration  of  the  powers 
with  which  it  ought  to  be  clothed.  In  the  summer  of  1782,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  a  delegate  to  congress. 
The  same  legislature  that  appointed  him  unanimously  passed  resolu- 
tions, introduced  into  the  senate  by  General  Schuyler,  declaring  that 
the  confederation  was  defective  in  not  giving  to  congress  power  to 
provide  a  revenue  for  itself,  or  in  not  investing  them  with  funds  from 
established  and  productive  sources ;  and  that  it  would  be  advisable 
for  congress  to  recommend  to  the  states  to  call  a  general  convention 
to  revise  and  amend  the  confederation.* 

Colonel  Hamilton  took  his  seat  in  congress,  in  November,  1782, 
and  continued  there  until  the  autumn  of  1783,  and  the  proceedings 
of  congress  immediately  assumed  a  new  and  more  vigorous  tone  and 
character.  He  became  at  once  engaged  in  measures  calculated  to 
relieve  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  public  finances,  and  avert  the 
dangers  which  beset  the  union  of  the  states.  His  efforts  to  reanimate 
the  power  of  the  confederation,  and  to  infuse  some  portion  of  life  and 
vigor  into  the  system,  so  as  to  render  it  somewhat  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  nation,  were  incessant.  He  was  sustained  in  all  his 
views,  by  that  great  statesman,  the  superintendant  of  fuiance,  and  by 
some  superior  minds  m  congress,  and  especially  by  Mr.  Madison, 
whose  talents,  enlightened  education,  and  services,  were  of  distin- 
guished value  in  that  assembly.  On  the  6th  of  December,  1782,  he 
moved  and  carried  a  resolution  that  the  superintendant  of  finance 
represent  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  the  indispensable 


*  The  illustrious  Hamilton  was  described  by  Talleyrand,  who  asserted  that  the  greatest 
siglit  he  had  ever  beheld  in  this  country  was  seeing:  Hamilton,  with  his  pile  of  books 
under  his  arms,  proceeding  to  tlie  court  room  in  the  Old  City  Hall  of  New  York,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  livelihood,  by  expo'jnding  the  law,  and  vindicating  the  rights  of  his  clients 
Let  the  ignorant  and  vain  say  what  they  please,  here  is  true  greatness! 
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necessity  of  complying  with  the  requisitions  of  congress,  for  raising 
specified  sums  of  money  towards  sustaining  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, and  paying  a  year's  interest  on  tlie  domestic  debt.  On  the  lltl) 
of  the  same  month,  he  was  cliairman  of  the  committee  which  reported 
the  form  of  an  apphcation  to  tlie  governor  of  Rlrode  Island,  urging 
in  persuasive  terms,  the  necessity  and  reasonableness  of  the  concur- 
rence on  the  part  of  that  state,  in  a  grant  to  congress  of  a  general 
import  duty  of  five  per  cent.,  in  order  to  raise  a  fund  to  discharge  tlie 
national  debt.  It  contained  the  assurance  tliat  the  increasing  discon- 
tents of  the  army,  the  loud  clamors  of  the  public  creditors,  and  tlie 
extreme  disproportion  between  the  annual  supplies  and  the  demands 
of  the  public  service,  were  invincible  arguments  in  favor  of  that  source 
of  relief;  and  that  calamities  the  most  menacing  might  be  anticipated 
if  that  expedient  should  fail.  So  again  on  the  16th  of  December,  he 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  that  made  a  report  of  a  very  superior 
character  in  vindication  of  the  same  measure.  On  the  20th  of  March, 
1783,  Mr.  Hamilton  submitted  to  congress  another  plan  of  a  duty 
of  five  per  cent.,  ad  valorem,  on  imported  goods,  for  the  discharge  of 
the  ai'my  debt.  On  the  22d  of  that  month,  he  again,  as  chairman, 
reported  in  favor  of  a  grant  of  five  years'  full  pay  to  the  officers  of  tlie 
army,  as  a  commutation  for  the  half  pay  for  life  which  had  some 
time  before  been  promised  by  congress.  On  the  24th  of  April  follow- 
ing, he,  as  one  of  the  committee,  agreed  to  the  report  which  Mr. 
Madison  drew  and  reported  as  chairman,  containing  an  address  to 
the  states  in  recommendation  of  the  five  per  cent,  duty ;  a  docimient 
equally  replete  with  clear  and  sound  reasoning,  and  manly  and  elegant 
exhortation. 

If  such  a  scries  of  efforts  to  uphold  the  authority  and  good  faith  of 
the  nation  failed  at  the  time,  yet  Hamilton  and  the  other  members 
of  congress  who  partook  of  his  fervor  and  patriotism,  had  the  merit, 
at  least,  of  preserving  the  honor  of  congress,  while  every  other  attri- 
bute of  power  was  lost.  There  are  other  instances  on  record  in  the 
journals  of  that  memorable  session,  in  which  Colonel  Hamilton  was 
foremost  to  testify  national  gratitude  for  services  in  the  field,  and  to 
show  a  lively  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  national  faith.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  reported  resolutions  honorable  to  the 
character  and  services  of  Baron  Steuben ;  and  he  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  states  to  remove  every  legal  olistruction  under 
their  ocal  jurisdictions  in  the  way  of  the  entire  and  faithful  execution 
of  the  treaty  of  peace.  His  scat  in  congress  expired  at  the  end  of  the 
year  17S3  ;  but  his  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  government, 
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competent  to  preserve  us  from  insult  abroad  and  degradation  an(i 
dissension  at  home,  and  fitted  to  restore  credit,  to  protect  liberty,  and 
to  cherisli  and  display  our  resources,  kept  increasing  in  intensity. 
His  statesman-like  views  became  more  and  more  enlarged  and  compre- 
hensive, and  the  action  of  his  mind  more  rapid,  as  we  approached  the 
crisis  of  our  destiny. 

On  the  recovery  of  New  York  in  the  autumn  of  1783,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton assumed  the  practice  of  the  law ;  but  his  mind  was  still  deeply 
occupied  with  discussions  concerning  the  public  welfare.  In  the 
winter  of  1784,  his  pamphlet  productions  under  the  signature  of 
Phocion,  and  addressed  "  to  the  considerate  citizens  of  New  York," 
excited  very  great  interest.  Their  object  was  to  check  the  intempe- 
rate spirit  which  prevailed  on  the  recovery  of  the  city  of  New  York  ; 
to  vindicate  the  constitutional  and  treaty  rights  of  all  classes  of  per- 
sons inhabiting  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  then  recently 
recovered  from  the  enemy's  possession ;  and  to  put  a  stop  to  every  kind 
of  prescriptive  policy  and  legislative  disabilities,  as  being  incompatible 
with  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  spirit  of  whiggism,  the  dictates  of  policy, 
and  the  voice  of  law  and  justice.  His  appeal  to  the  good  sense 
and  patriotism  of  the  public  was  not  made  in  vain.  The  force  of  plain 
truth  caiTied  his  doctrines  along  against  the  stream  of  prejudice,  and 
overcame  every  obstacle. 

Colonel  Hamilton  had  scarcely  began  to  display  his  great  powers 
as  an  advocate  at  the  bar,  when  he  was  again  called  into  public  life. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  assembly  for  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
1786,  and  in  the  ensuing  session  he  made  several  efforts  to  surmount 
the  difficulties,  and  avert  the  evils,  wliich  encompassed  the  country. 
The  state  of  Vermont  was  in  fact  independent,  but  she  was  not  in  the 
confederacy.  His  object  was  to  relieve  the  nation  from  such  a  peril, 
and  he  introduced  a  bill  into  the  house  of  assembly  renouncing  juris- 
diction over  that  state,  and  preparing  the  way  for  its  admission  into 
the  union.  His  proposition  was  ably  resisted  by  counsel,  heard  at  the 
bar  of  the  house,  and  acting  on  behalf  of  claimairts  of  lands  in  Ver- 
mont, under  grant  from  New  York.  Mr.  Hamilton  promptly  met 
and  answered  the  objections  to  the  bill  with  his  usual  ability  and 
familiar  Imowledge  of  the  principles  of  public  law.  In  the  same  ses- 
sion he  made  bold  but  unavailing  efforts  to  prop  up  and  sustain  the 
tottering  fabric  of  the  confederation,  and  the  prostrate  dignity  and 
powers  of  congress.  His  motion  and  very  distinguished  speech  in  favor 
of  the  grant  to  congress  of  an  import  duty  of  five  per  cent.,  was 
voted  down  in  silence  without  attempting  an  answer.     But  a  new  era 
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was  commencing.  The  clouds  began  to  disperse,  and  the  horizon 
was  soon  seen  to  kindle  and  glow  with  the  approaches  of  a  brighter 
day.  Hamilton  was  destined  to  display  the  rich  fruits  of  his  reflec- 
tion and  experience,  and  his  entire  devotedness  to  his  country's  cause 
in  a  more  exalted  sphere.  In  the  same  session  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  three  New  York  delegates  to  the  general  convention,  recommended 
by  congress  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1787,  to  revise  and 
amend  the  articles  of  confederation. 

His  services  in  that  convention  were  immensely  valuable.  All 
contemporary  information  confirms  it.  His  object  was  to  make  the 
experiment  of  a  great  federative  republic,  moving  in  the  largest  sphere, 
and  resting  entirely  on  a  popular  basis,  as  complete,  satisfactory,  and 
decisive  as  possible,  in  favor  of  civil  liberty,  public  security  and 
national  greatness.  He  considered  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  and 
the  character  of  free  and  popular  institutions,  as  being  deeply,  and 
perhaps  finally,  involved  in  the  result.  Experimental  propositions 
were  made  in  the  convention,  and  received  as  suggestions  for  con- 
sideration. The  highest  toned  proposition  which  he  ever  made,  was 
that  the  president  and  senate  should  be  elected  by  electors  chosen  by 
the  people,  and  that  they  as  well  as  the  judges  should  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior,  and  that  the  house  of  representatives  should 
be  elected  triennially.  His  opinions  essentially  changed  during  the 
progress  of  the  discussions,  and  he  became  satisfied  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  public  tranquillity,  to  elect  by  popular  election  a 
chief  magistrate  with  so  permanent  a  tenure ;  and  towards  the  close 
of  the  convention,  his  subsequent  plan  gave  to  the  office  of  president 
a  duration  of  only  three  years. 

When  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  convention  was  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  American  people,  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  associa- 
tion with  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr.  Madison,  commenced  a  series  of  essays 
under  the  signature  of  Publitis,  in  explanation  and  vindication  of  the 
principles  of  the  government.  Those  essays  compose  the  two  Volumes 
of  that  celebrated  and  immortal  work  "The  Federalist."  Several 
numbers  appeared  successively  every  week  in  the  New  York  papers, 
between  October,  1787,  and  the  spring  of  1788.  The  whole  work 
consists  of  eighty-five  numbers.  Mr.  Jay  wrote  five,  Mr.  Madison 
upwards  of  twenty,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  the  residue.  The  value  of 
the  union,  the  incompetency  of  the  articles  of  confederation  to  pre- 
serve it,  and  the  necessity  of  a  government  organized  upon  the 
principles,  and  clothed  with  the  powers,  of  the  one  presented  to  the 
public,  were  topics  discussed  with  a  talent,  force,  information,  skill. 
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and  elo(iiience,  to  which  we  had  not  been  accustomed.  Mr.  Hamilton 
was  also  a  member  of  the  New  York  state  convention,  which  met  at 
Poughkeepsie  in  June,  1788.  That  convention  was  composed  of 
many  distinguished  individuals  of  great  weight  of  character.  Most 
of  them  had  been  disciphned  in  the  varied  services  of  the  revoUition. 
But  as  Mr.  Hamilton  had  been  a  leading  member  of  the  national  con 
vention,  and  had  signed  the  instrument  before  them,  he  felt  and  nobh 
sustained  the  weight  of  the  responsibility  attached  to  his  situation 
and  as  he  had  been  also  a  leading  writer  in  the  Federalist,  his  mind 
was  familiar  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  with  every 
topic  of  debate.  The  wisdom  of  the  commentator  was  displayed 
and  enforced  by  the  eloquence  of  the  orator.  He  was  prompt,  ardent, 
energetic,  and  overflowing  with  an  exuberance  of  argument  and 
illustration. 

After  the  constitution  had  been  adopted  by  the  requisite  number 
of  states,  it  went  into  operation  in  the  course  of  the  year  1789  ;  and 
when  the  treasury  department  was  established,  Colonel  Hamilton 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury.  He  remained  in  that  office 
upwards  of  five  years,  and  resigned  it  in  January,  1795,  after  having 
built  up  and  placed  on  sound  foundations  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the 
nation  confided  to  his  care,  so  as  to  leave  to  his  successors  little  more 
to  do  than  to  follow  his  precepts,  and  endeavor  to  shine  by  the  imita- 
tion of  his  example.  His  great  duty  consisted  in  devising  and  recom- 
mending a  suitable  provision  for  the  gradual  restoration  of  public 
credit  and  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  national  debt.  His  reports  as 
secretary,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
were  so  many  didactic  dissertations,  laboriously  \\Tought  and  highly 
finished,  on  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  subjects  in  the 
science  of  political  economy.  Among  those  reports,  the  most  interesting 
were,  first,  his  report  of  January,  1790,  on  a  provision  for  the  support 
of  public  credit,  in  which  he  showed  the  necessity  of  funding  the 
public  debt ;  the  inexpedience  of  discrimination  between  original  and 
present  holders  of  it ;  and  the  expediency  of  assuming  the  state  debt. 
Second,  his  report  of  December,  1790,  on  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank,  in  which  he  demonstrated  that  it  was  within  the  reach 
of  the  legitimate  powers  of  the  government,  and  essential  to  the  con- 
venient and  prosperous  administration  of  the  national  finances.  His 
reasoning  was  so  clear  and  cogent,  that  it  carried  the  measure  tri- 
umphantly through  congress  ;  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  the  execiitive  cabinet,  he  satisfied  the  cautious  and  solid 
judgment  of  Washington.     Third,  his  report  of  December,  1791,  on 
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thij  subject  of  domestic  manufactures.  This  was  one  of  his  most, 
elaborate  reports,  equally  distinguished  for  knowledge  and  strength  ; 
and  he  seems  not  to  have  entertained  a  doubt,  either  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  congress  to  exercise  its  sound  discretion  on  the  subject 
or  of  the  wisdom  of  the  legislative  encouragement  of  them  in  particu- 
lar cases.  Fourth,  his  report  of  January,  1795,  on  a  plan  for  the 
fiuther  support  of  public  credit.  Li  his  view,  the  true  principle  to 
render  public  credit  immortal,  was  to  accompany  the  creation  of  debt 
with  the  means  of  extinguishing  it ;  and  he  recommended  a  provision 
for  augmenting  the  sinkinar  fund,  so  as  to  render  it  commensurate  with 
the  entire  debt  of  the  United  States.  By  these  financial  measures 
which  he  had  the  honor  to  suafo-est  and  recommend,  he  enabled  his 
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coimtry  to  feel  and  develope  its  inmiense  resources ;  and  imder  his 
administration  public  credit  was  awakened  from  death  unto  life,  and 
rose  with  fair  proportions  and  gigantic  strength,  so  as  to  engage  the 
attention  and  command  the  confidence  of  Europe.  In  connection 
with  these  splendid  results,  the  integrity  and  simplicity  with  which  he 
conducted  his  department,  and  which  the  most  jealous  and  penetrating 
inquisition  into  all  the  avenues  of  his  office  could  never  question, 
forms  with  posterity  one  of  his  fairest  titles  to  fame. 

While  Colonel  Hamilton  presided  over  the  treasury  department, 
the  French  revolution  burst  forth  with  destructive  violence,  and 
brought  on  an  embittered  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  French 
republic.  Being  a  member  of  President  Washington's  cabinet  council, 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  advisers  of  the  proclamation  of  neu- 
trality in  April,  1793,  and  he  supported  it  by  his  vigorous  pen.  That 
proclamation  was  the  index  to  the  foreign  policy  of  Washington,  and 
it  was  temperately  but  firmly  maintained  against  the  intrigue  and 
insolence  of  the  French  minister  to  the  United  States,  and  against  all 
the  force  and  fury  of  the  turbulent  passions  of  the  times,  engendered 
and  inflamed  by  the  French  democracy.  He  aided  the  American 
policy  of  neutrality  in  some  fugitive  pieces  under  the  signature  N'o 
Jacobin,  and  in  the  more  elaborate  essays  of  Pacificiis,  and  vastly 
more  so  by  his  advice  in  favor  of  the  timely  mission  of  Chief  Justice 
Jay,  as  minister  extraordinary  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  spring  of  1794. 

aVfter  Colonel  Hamilton's  return  to  private  life  and  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  the  city  of  New  York,  he  felt  liimself  called  upon 
l)y  a  sense  of  duty  to  vindicate  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  Mr.  Jay's 
treaty,  which  had  adjusted  and  extinguished  the  complaints  and  ditfi- 
(■ultics  existing  between  the  two  nations.  This  he  did  in  a  series 
of  essays  under  the  signature  of  CmniUits,  in  the  summer  of  1795. 
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They  were  profound  and  exliausting  commentaries  on  particular 
branches  of  public  law,  and  sustained  with  great  ability  and  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  grounds  on  which  our  treaty  and 
neutral  claims  and  commercial  interests  had  been  ascertained  and 
adjusted. 

On  reassuming  his  profession,  Colonel  Haiwilton  entered  at  once 
into  an  overwhelming  share  of  professional  business.  He  was  a  great 
favorite  with  the  New  York  merchants  ;  and  he  justly  deserved  to  be 
so,  for  he  had  uniformly  proved  himself  to  be  an  enlightened,  intrepid, 
and  persevering  friend  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country. 
He  was  a  great  master  of  commercial  law,  as  well  as  of  the  principles 
of  international  jurisprudence.  There  were  no  deep  recesses  of  the 
science  which  he  did  not  explore.  He  would  occasionally  draw  from 
the  fountains  of  the  civil  law,  and  illustrate  and  enforce  the  enlight- 
ened decisions  of  Blansfield,  by  the  severe  judgment  of  Emerigon,  and 
the  lucid  commentaries  of  Valin.  In  short,  he  conferred  dignity  and 
high  reputation  on  the  profession,  of  which  lie  was  indisputably  the 
lirst  of  the  first  rank,  by  his  mdefatigable  industry,  his  thorougii 
researches,  his  logical  powers,  liis  solid  judgment,  his  winning  candor, 
and  his  matchless  eloquence. 

In  the  spring  of  179S,  he  was  involved  once  more  in  political  dis- 
cussion. The  depredations  of  France  upon  our  conmierce,  and  the 
insults  heaped  upon  our  ministers,  left  to  this  country  no  alternative 
but  open  and  determined  resistance.  At  that  crisis  Mr.  Hamilton 
published  a  number  of  essays  in  the  New  York  papers  under  the  sig- 
nature of  Titus  Manlins,  with  a  view  to  rouse  the  people  of  this 
country  to  a  sense  of  impending  danger,  and  to  measures  of  defence 
which  should  be  at  once  vigorous  and  effectual.  No  productions  of 
any  pen  ever  portrayed  in  more  just  and  more  glowing  colors,  the 
atrocities  of  revolutionary  France  towards  her  ov/n  people,  and 
towards  other  nations,  under  the  impetus  of  unprincipled  ambition 
and  ruthless  fanaticism.  He  suggested  that  we  ought  to  suspend  our 
treaties  with  France,  fortify  our  harbors,  protect  our  commerce,  attack 
their  predatory  cruisers  on  our  coast,  create  a  respectable  naval  force, 
and  raise,  organize,  and  discipline  a  respectable  body  of  troops,  as  an 
indispensable  precaution  against  attempts  at  invasion.  The  facts  were 
so  undeniable,  and  the  conclusions  so  just,  that  in  the  summer  of  179S, 
all  those  precautionary  and  necessary  measures  were  literally  carried 
into  execution  by  congress,  and  received  the  prompt  and  hearty  sanc- 
tion of  the  nation.  At  the  earnest  recommendation  of  General  Wash- 
is  Vol.  2.-1 
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ington,  Ham/lton  was  appointed  inspecfor-general  of  the  small 
provincial  army  that  was  raised  in  that  yeaj. 

That  public  trust  did  not  detach  him  from  his  profession,  nor  long 
detain  him  from  its  duties.  He  continued  his  devotedness  to  the  bar 
during  the  short  residue  of  his  life.  In  the  winter  of  1804,  Colonel 
Burr  w^as  proposed  at  Albany  as  a  candidate  for  governor.  General 
Hamilton,  at  a  public  meeting  of  persons  belonging  to  the  fedeial 
party,  decidedly  objected  to  the  nomination,  declaring  that  he  deemed 
Colonel  Burr  an  unsafe  and  unfit  person  to  be  placed  in  such  a  trust, 
and  that  he  would  never  unite  with  his  party  on  such  a  candidate. 
Declarations  of  that  kind  made  on  public  and  patriotic  grounds,  and 
when  it  was  his  right  and  his  duty  to  make  them  if  he  thought  so, 
(and  of  which  no  one  doubted,)  cost  him  his  life.  In  the  summer  fol- 
lowing, after  Colonel  Burr  had  lost  the  election,  he  deemed  it  expedient 
to  call  General  Hamilton  personally  to  account  for  what  he  had 
said.  The  latter  very  mistakingly  thought  it  necessary  to  meet  his 
antagonist  in  the  field.  He  fell  on  the  12th  July,  1S04,  and  all  Ame- 
rica mourned  over  the  fate  of  such  an  innocent  and  illustrious  victim. 

A  simple  fact  is  often  highly  illustrative  of  character.  When  Hopkins, 
the  publisher  of  "The  Federalist,"  proposed  to  republish  the  papers 
he  had  written  in  it,  saying  "  The_y  are  demanded  bj-  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and  the  desire  of  the  people,"  Hamilton  replied,  "  Do  you 
really  think,  Mr.  Hopkins,  that  those  fugitive  essays  will  be  read  if 
reprinted  ?  Well,  give  me  a  few  days  to  consider."  "  Will  not  this 
be  a  good  opportunity,  General  Hamilton,"  rejoined  Hopkins,  "  to 
revise  them,  and  if  so,  to  make,  perhaps  alterations,  in  some  parts,  if 
necessary  ?"  "No,  sir,  if  reprinted,  they  must  stand  exactly  as  at  first, 
not  a  word  of  alteration.  A  comma  may  be  inserted  or  left  out,  but 
the  work  must  undergo  no  change  whatever." 

A  few  days  had  elapsed,  when,  on  the  next  interview,  General 
Hamilton  agreed  to  the  reprint,  with  the  express  condition  that  he 
himself  must  inspect  the  revised  proofs.  Not  a  word  was  ever  altered. 
"  You  think  something  of  the  papers?"  said  Hamilton  to  the  printer. 
"Mr.  Hopkins,  let  them  be  issued.  Heretofore,  sir,  I  have  given  the 
people  common  milk  ;  hereafter,  shortly,  sir,  I  shall  give  them  strong 
meat."     Alas,  that  death  prevented  the  execution  of  his  purpose! 
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Patrick  Henr^  was  born  of  respectable  parentage,  in  the  county  of 
Hanover,  state  of  Virginia,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1736.  He  displayed 
in  his  youth  none  of  those  admirable  qualities  \vhich,  in  after  life, 
rendered  him  the  admiration  of  liis  country,  and  the  terror  of  her 
enemies.  Deficient  in  early  education,  and  deprived  of  the  opportunities 
of  improvement  by  which  the  powers  of  his  mind  could  be  developed, 
his  genius,  wliich  was  at  a  future  period  destined  to  shine  so  brilliantly, 
was  involved  in  obscurity  until  aroused  from  its  dormant  condition, 
by  circumstances  which  brought  all  its  powerful  energies  into  action, 
and  displayed  its  Aagor  and  splendor  to  his  astonished  associates  and 
countrymen.  Agriculture  and  shop  keeping  were  successively  pur- 
sued and  abandoned  by  him.  Failure  attended  his  early  career,  and 
in  whatever  avocations  he  was  engaged,  or  when  struggling  to  subdue 
his  undisciplined  spirits  to  the  useful  employments  of  life,  he  seemed 
to  be  doomed  to  an  humble  and  unprosperous  condition.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen,  he  married  a  ]\Iiss  Shelton.  After  all  other  means  of 
subsistence  had  failed,  he  determined  to  exchange  manual  labor  for 
the  practice  of  the  law,  and  after  studying  for  about  six  weeks,  ob- 
tamed,  in  the  t^venty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  "with  great  difficulty,  a 
license  to  practice.  It  was  not,  however,  until  he  had  reached  his 
twent^r-seventh  year,  that  an  opportunity  occurred  for  a  trial  of  his 
strength  at  the  bar,  when  the  powers  of  his  unrivalled  genius  were 
exhibited  in  full  relief,  and  placed  him  at  once  in  the  highest  rank  ot 
his  profession.  The  cause  in  which  he  first  made  his  appearance 
before  a  court  and  jury,  M^as  familiarly  called  the  parsotis'  cause,  and 
involved  a  question  upon  which  the  country  was  very  much  excited ; 
the  clergy  and  people  being  arrayed  in  opposition.  A  decision  of  the 
court  on  a  demurrer  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  clergy,  had  left 
nothing  undetermined  but  the  amount  of  damages  in  the  cause  which 
was  pending.  The  counsel  who  had  been  concerned  for  the  defend- 
ants having  retired  from  the  management  of  the  case,  Mr.  Henr\ 
was  retained,  and  on  a  writ  of  inquiry  of  damages,  he  took  advantage 
of  (he  opportiuiity  furnished  of  addressing  the  jury,  to  enter  into  a 
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discussion  of  the  points  which  had  been  previously  settled,  and 
although  in  deviation  from  regular  practice,  succeeded  by  the  force 
of  his  eloquence  in  inducing  the  jury  to  give  but  nominal  damages. 
The  management  of  the  cause  gained  for  him  the  most  enthusiastic 
applause,  and  brought  him  so  prominently  before  the  public,  that  he 
became  the  idol  of  the  people  whom  he  had  so  efficiently  served,  and 
received  the  most  earnest  demonstrations  of  their  admiration. 

In  1764,  he  removed  to  the  county  of  Louisa,  and  in  the  fall  of  that 
year,  appeared  before  a  committee  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  then 
sitting  at  Williamsburg,  as  counsel  in  the  case  of  a  contested  election, 
and  amidst  the  fashion  and  splendor  of  the  seat  of  government,  the 
rustic  orator  commanded  attention  and  respect. 

A  wider  field  for  the  display  of  his  eloquence  was  soon  open  to 
him,  and  as  the  controversy  with  Great  Britain  began  to  thicken,  the 
champion  of  the  people's  rights  was  called  into  the  public  counsels,  to 
rebuke  the  spirit  of  despotism,  and  sustain  the  drooping  spirits  of  his 
countrymen,  by  an  eloquence  which  springing  from  the  great  fountain 
of  nature,  no  power  could  control  or  subdue.  The  seat  of  a  member 
of  the  house  of  burgesses  was  vacated  to  make  room  for  him,  and  in 
the  month  of  Slay,  1765,  he  was  elected  a  member.  He  was  now 
destined  to  act  among  the  most  accomplislied  and  distinguished  men 
of  the  country.  Following  no  other  guide  than  his  pure  and  patriotic 
spirit,  and  using  no  other  instnmient  of  action  but  his  own  matcliless 
eloquence,  he  rapidly  ascended  to  the  loftiest  station  in  the  confidence 
and  aflections,  botli  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  people.  Taking  at 
once  a  bold  stand,  he  rallied  around  him  the  opposition,  and  became 
the  en^^  and  the  terror  of  the  aristocracy.  His  plebeian  origin  and 
rustic  appearance  were  singularly  contrasted  with  the  rich  veins  of 
intellectual  wealth,  which  the  collisions  of  debate  and  party  strife 
brought  to  tlie  public  view.  By  his  almost  imaided  skill,  he  defeated 
the  aristocracy  in  a  favorite  measure,  and  acquired  an  ascendency  at 
the  outset  of  his  public  career  wliich  enabled  him  to  give  the  impress 
of  his  own  undaunted  spirit  to  the  future  counsels  of  the  state.  In 
1765,  "  alone,  unadvised  and  unassisted,"  he  wrote  on  the  blank  leaf 
of  an  old  law  book  the  resolutions  of  1765,  denouncing  the  stamp  act 
and  asserting  the  rights  of  the  people.  On  offering  them  to  the 
legislature,  they  met  with  violent  opposition,  which  drew  from  Mr. 
Henry  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  powerful  efforts  of  his  eloquence. 
Breasting  the  storm,  and  bidding  defi;mce  to  the  cries  of  trea.son,  by 
which  in  vain  it  Avas  attempted  to  silence  him,  he  secured  their  adop- 
liou,  Mid  thus  gave  an  impulse  to  public  feeling,  and  a  character  to  the 
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contest,  which  essentially  aided  the  revoliitionaiy  cause.  In  the  year 
1767,  or  17GS,  he  removed  from  Jjouisa  to  his  native  county,  and 
continued  without  intermission  in  public  lile,  until  after  the  close  of 
the  war.  The  higher  courts  engaged  his  attention,  and  although  a 
want  of  familiarity  with  the  common  law,  and  a  dislike  to  the  forms 
of  practice  obstructed  his  progress,  he  found  in  the  trial  of  criminal 
causes  an  extensive  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities,  and  die 
acquisition  of  a  professional  reputation. 

In  the  assembly  he  continued  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  people, 
and  permitted  no  opportunity  to  escape,  of  stimulating  them  and 
their  representatives  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  the  mother  country. 
Prior  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  he  predicted  the  dissolution 
of  the  connection  which  subsisted  between  her  and  her  colonies,  and 
the  triumph  of  tlie  latter. 

The  house  of  burgesses  having  been,  in  1774,  dissolved  by  Gover- 
nor Dunmore,  in  consequence  of  their  energetic  opposition  to  tyranny, 
tlie  members  recommended  a  convention  of  the  people  to  deliberate 
on  the  critical  posture  of  aflairs,  and  particularly  to  appouit  delegates 
to  a  congress  to  be  convened  at  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Henry  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  convention,  and  by  that  body  was  appointed 
witli  Messrs  Randolph,  Lee,  Washington,  Bland,  Harrison,  and  Pendle- 
ton, delegates  to  congress,  which  assembled  at  Carpenter's  Hall,  on  the 
4th  of  September.  The  most  illustrious  men  of  America  who  had 
been  heretofore  strangers,  or  only  laiown  to  one  another  by  fame,  were 
now  brought  by  the  common  danger  which  hung  over  their  country, 
into  the  closest  intercourse.  The  organized  masses  of  virtue,  intelli- 
gence, and  genius,  formed  a  body  which  attracted  by  its  wisdom,  firm 
ness  and  patriotism,  the  admiration  of  mankind,  and  must  ever  reflect 
unfading  lustre  on  the  country  whose  destinies  they  controlled,  and 
whose  freedom  tliey  achieved.  Mr.  Henry's  magical  eloquence  first 
broke  the  solemn  silence  which  succeeded  their  organization,  and  in 
breasts  so  lofty  and  so  pure,  the  undisciplined  and  imtutored  voice  of 
patriotism  and  of  native  genius  found  a  response,  which  sustained  its 
boldest  exertions.  Tlie  impartial  judgments  of  the  greatest  and  most 
accomplished  men  awarded  to  him  the  highest  place  among  orators. 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Henry,  he  did  not  excel  in  composition,  for 
having  been  placed  on  a  conmiittee  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  king, 
he  did  not  fulfil  the  expectations  which  his  eloquence  had  created,  and 
accordingly  his  draft  was  recommitted,  and  .Tohn  Dickinson  added  to 
the  committee,  who  reported  the  celebrated  address  wJiich  so  much 
mcreased  his  reputation.' 
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The  Virginia  convention  met  a  second  time  in  March,  1775,  ai 
Richmond,  when  Mr.  Henry  brought  forward  a  scries  of  resokitioiis 
containing  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  the  mihtia.  In  defiance  of 
tlie  opposition  of  the  ablest  and  most  patriotic  members  of  tlie  conven- 
tion, they  were  sustained  by  a  torrent  of  irresistible  eloquence  from 
Mr.  Henry,  who  inspired  the  convention  with  a  determined  spirit  of 
resistance.  An  opportunity  soon  occurred  for  a  trial  of  his  courage, 
as  well  as  of  his  influence  with  the  people.  The  prohibition  of  the 
exportation  of  powder  from  Great  Britain,  was  followed  by  attempts  to 
procure  the  possession  of  magazines  in  America,  by  which  the  colo- 
nists would  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  defence.  A  large  quantity 
of  gun-powder  was  clandestinely  removed  from  the  colonial  magazine 
at  Williamsburg,  and  placed  on  board  of  armed  British  vessels.  The 
excitement  which  it  produced,  extorted  from  the  governor  a  promise 
for  its  return,  by  which  public  feeling  was  for  the  time  appeased,  but 
subsequent  threats  and  rumors  of  fresh  encroachments  on  the  maga- 
zine, together  with  the  irritation  produced  by  the  battles  of  Concord 
and  Lexington,  aroused  the  country  to  arms.  The  movements  of  the 
military  corps  was,  however,  arrested  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Randolpli. 
But  Mr.  Henry,  determined  not  to  submit  to  the  aggressions  of  the 
British  governor,  despatched  express  riders  to  tlie  members  of  the 
Independent  Company  of  Hanover  to  meet  him  in  arms  at  Newcastle. 
Having  aroused  their  patriotism  by  all  the  efforts  of  his  eloquence,  by 
the  resignation  of  the  captain,  he  became  the  commander,  and  tliey 
commenced  their  march  for  Williamsburg.  The  country  was  electri- 
fied. Other  companies  joined  the  revolutionary  standard  of  Patrick 
Henry,  and  at  least  five  thousand  men  were  in  arms,  rushing  to  his 
assistance.  The  governor  issued  a  proclamation  denouncing  the 
movement.  The  greatest  consternation  prevailed  at  Williamsburg ; 
even  the  patriots  were  alarmed,  and  despatched  messenger  after  mes- 
senger to  induce  him  to  abandon  the  enterprise ;  but  undaunted,  lie 
resolutely  pursued  his  marcii.  The  governor,  al'ter  making  prepara- 
tions for  his  defence,  deemed  it  most  prudent  to  avoid  a  conflict,  and 
accordingly  ordered  Mr.  Henry  to  be  met  at  Newcastle  with  a  com- 
pensation in  money  for  the  powder.  Anotlier  proclamation  from  the 
governor  denouncing  him,  not  only  fell  harmless  before  him,  but 
seemed  to  render  him  an  object  of  greater  public  regard.  Mr.  Henry's 
journey  to  congress,  wliich  had  been  interrupted  by  this  event,  was 
now  resumed,  and  became,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Virginia,  a  tri- 
umphant procession. 

The  affair  of  the  gun-powder  brought  Mr.  IIenky  to  the  notice  of 
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tlie  colonial  convention  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  accordingly 
"he  was  elected  colonel  of  the  iirst  regiment,  and  commander  of  all 
the  forces  raised  and  to  be  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  colony." 
Having  resigned  his  commission,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
convention  which  met  on  the  6th  of  May,  1776,  at  Wiiliamsbnrg.  On 
the  1st  of  Jnly,  he  was  elected  the  first  repnblican  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  continned  in  that  station  by  an  unanimons  vote, 
nntil  177S.  A  wish  having  been  expressed  to  reelect  liim  for 
the  fourth  term,  he  declined  being  a  candidate,  on  the  ground  that 
the  constitution  had  declared  the  governor  to  be  ineligible  after  the 
third  year,  although  an  impression  existed  on  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  members  of  the  legislature,  that  his  appointment  for  the  first  year 
having  been  made  prior  to  the  adoption  of  that  instrument,  should  not 
be  counted  in  his  term  of  service  under  it.  Mr.  Henry  entertaining 
a  different  opinion,  communicated  his  views  to  the  assembly,  "  that 
they  might  have  the  earliest  opportunity  of  deliberating  upon  the 
choice  of  his  successor."  Few  opportunities  occurred  for  distinction 
during  his  gubernatorial  career,  but  he  appears  to  have  performed  all 
the  duties  of  the  station,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  coimtry,  and  to  have 
retired  with  an  increase  of  reputation  and  popularity.  During  the 
gloomiest  period  of  the  conflict  for  independence,  a  project  was  twice 
started  to  create  a  dictation,  and  whilst  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
exists  that  Mr.  Henry  had  no  participation  in  it,  it  is  highly  honora- 
ble to  him,  that  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  countrymen  v.^ere  turned  to 
him  as  the  safest  depository  of  uncontrolled  authority.  After  retiring 
from  the  executive  department,  Mr.  Henry  became  once  more  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  assembly,  and  continued  to  enlighten  the  public  coun- 
cils by  the  splendor  of  his  eloquence,  and  his  liberal  views  of  public 
policy.  Among  the  measures  which  he  advocated  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  the  return  of  the  British  refugees,  the  removal  of  restraints 
on  British  commerce,  eveir  before  the  treaty  by  which  that  object  was 
accomplished,  and  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians, 
were  conspicuous.  On  the  17th  of  November,  1784,  he  was  again 
elected  governor  of  Virginia.  His  circumstances,  owing  to  the  small- 
ness  of  the  salaries  which  he  had  received,  and  the  sacrifices  he  had 
made  in  the  public  service,  had  become  embarrassed,  which  induced 
him  to  retire  from  that  station  m  the  fall  of  1786,  whilst  yet  a  year 
remained  of  his  constitutional  term,  and  also  to  decline  accepting  the 
appointment  which  was  tendered  to  him  by  the  legislature,  of  a  seal 
in  the  convention  to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
''On  his  resigning  the  government,"  says  his  accomplished  biographer 
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Mr.  Wirt,  "he  retired  to  Prince  Edward  county,  and  endeavored  to 
cast  about  for  the  means  of  extricating  himself  from  his  debts.  At  the 
age  of  fifty  years,  worn  down  by  more  than  twenty  years  of  arduous 
service  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  eighteen  of  whicli  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  toils  and  tempests  of  the  revolution,  it  was  natural  for 
him  to  wish  for  rest,  and  to  seek  some  secure  and  placid  port  in  which 
Ire  might  repose  himself  from  the  fatigues  of  the  storm.  This,  how- 
ever, "was  denied  Irim ;  and  after  having  devoted  the  bloom  of  youth 
and  the  maturity  of  manhood  to  the  good  of  his  country,  he  had  now 
in  his  old  age  to  provide  for  his  family."  He  accordingly  resumed 
the  practice  of  the  law,  in  which  the  powers  of  his  eloquence  secured 
him  constant  employment.  But  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  abstract 
himself  entirely  from  public  affairs,  and  the  formation  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  respecting  which  he  entertained  most 
erroneous  views,  enlisted  his  feelings  once  more  in  political  struggle 
as  a  member  of  the  convention,  assembled  for  its  adoption,  at  Rich- 
mond, on  June  2d,  178S. 

Professing  to  be  alarmed  at  the  character  and  extent  of  the  powers 
conferred  on  the  federal  government.  Mr.  Henry  exerted  all  his 
great  abilities  to  produce  its  defeat.  Fortimately  for  the  country, 
Virginia  possessed,  and  was  enabled  to  bring  in  opposition  to  his  con- 
stitutional views,  an  array  of  great  men,  who,  although  inferior  to 
him  in  eloquence,  surpassed  him  in  Imowledge,  and  by  their  combined 
exertions,  were  able  to  counterbalance  the  influence  which  his  sldll  in 
debate,  unquestionable  patriotism,  and  long  continued  services,  ena- 
bled him  to  wield.  Madison,  Marshall,  Pendleton,  Wydie,  Nicholas, 
Randolph,  Innis,  and  Lee, were  the  bulwarks  of  that  sacred  shield  of 
liberty,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  against  which  our  patri- 
otic orator,  with  his  wonted  vigor  and  matured  skill,  week  after  week, 
cast  the  darts  of  his  stupendous  eloquence.  Ridicule,  sarcasm,  pathos, 
and  argument  were  resorted  to,  to  accomplish  his  object,  and  M'ith  untir- 
ing energy,  he  assailed  it  as  a  system  and  in  detail,  as  the  one  plan 
or  the  other  seemed  best  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  the  veteran 
tactician.  He  denounced  it  as  a  consolidated,  instead  of  a  confede- 
rated, government,  and  charged  the  convention  by  which  it  was 
framed,  with  an  assumption  of  power,  when,  by  the  preamble  they 
declared  the  instrument  to  emanate  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  instead  of  the  states  by  which  they  were  appointed.  The 
powers  conferred  on  the  government,  were,  in  his  opinion,  dangerous 
lo  freedom,  and  he  condemned  the  whole  system  as  preguaut  with 
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hazard,  and  ruinous  to  liberty.  Mr.  Henry  was  combated  with 
admirable  skill,  and  triumphantly  defeated. 

His  failure  in  the  convention  did  not  however  affect  his  influence, 
and  in  the  subsequent  fall,  he  possessed  in  the  assembly  the  confidence 
and  popularity  which  had  so  long  clung  to  him.  He  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  election  of  candidates  for  the  senate  of  the  United  States 
in  opposition  to  those  nominated  by  his  antagonists ;  and  also  in  pro- 
curing the  adoption  of  a  series  of  resolutions  favorable  to  a  convention 
of  the  states  to  alter  the  constitution,  which  had  been  so  recently 
adopted.  In  the  spring  of  1791,  he  declined  a  reelection  to  the 
.assembly,  with  the  view  of  retiring  altogether  from  public  life.  Neces- 
sity compelled  him  to  continue  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  in  the  fall 
of  that  year,  he  argued  before  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States 
the  celebrated  case  of  the  British  debts,  with  an  eloquence  and  pro- 
fessional ability  which  extorted  the  admiration  of  the  loench,  and  the 
crowded  audience  which  his  great  reputation  had  assembled.  Such 
was  the  curiosity  to  hear  him,  that  a  quorum  of  the  legislature  could 
not  be  obtained,  and  a  large  concoiu'se  were  subjected  to  disappoint- 
ment by  the  multitude  which  thronged  the  court  room.  For  three 
days  he  riveted  the  attention  of  a  proiniscuous  audience,  \vlulst  dis- 
cussing t'he  usually  uninteresting  details  of  complicated  law  points. 
His  success  in  the  practice  of  the  law  was  eminently  distinguished, 
and  being  relieved  by  the  assistance  of  other  counsel  from  the  neces- 
sity of  turning  his  attention  to  such  branches  of  the  practice  as  were 
unsuitable  to  him,  his  genius  had  ample  scope  to  range  in  the  direction 
most  congenial  to  it. 

In  the  year  179G,  he  was  once  more  elected  governor  of  Virginia, 
which  he  declined.  He  also  refused  to  accept  the  embassy  to  Spain, 
which  was  offered  to  him  during  the  administration  of  Washington, 
and  that  to  Fra7ice,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Adams.  His 
declining  health  and  advanced  age,  rendered  retirement  more  desirable 
to  him  than  ever ;  but  prior  to  the  close  of  his  earthly  career,  he  was 
induced  to  forego  the  comforts  and  peace  of  domestic  life,  to  embark 
in  the  stormy  conflicts  of  political  controversy.  Believing  that  the 
democratic  party  in  Virginia  were  yielding  to  passion,  and  advocating 
principles  hostile  to  the  safety  of  the  country,  and  opposed  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Henry  espoused  the  cause  of  that 
instrument,  the  adoption  of  which  he  had  so  strenuously  resisted. 
The  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798  filled  him  with  alarm,  and  although 
subsequent  events  have  shown  that  the  authors  of  them  did  not  harbor 
intentions  hostile  to  the  union,  Mr.  Henry  firmly  believed  that  he 
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saw  in  theii'  train  the  most  ruinous  consequences.  He  presented 
himself  at  the  spring  election  of  1799,  at  the  county  of  Charlotte,  as  a 
caJididate  for  the  house  of  delegates,  and  in  an  eloquent  address  to  the 
people,  expressed  his  alarm  at  the  conduct  of  the  party  opposed  to  the 
national  administration,  his  belief  that  their  measures  were  not  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution,  and  his  determination  to  support 
that  instrument.  He  reminded  them  of  his  opposition  to  it  on  the 
very  g)-ounds  that  the  powers  which  they  were  then  condenming,  were 
conferred,  denied  the  right  of  a  state  to  decide  on  the  validity  of 
federal  laws,  and  declared  his  firm  belief,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
constitution  would  be  followed  by  the  total  loss  of  liberty. 

His  usual  success  attended  him,  and  he  was  elected.  His  health, 
however,  yielded  to  the  disease  with  which  ho  had  been  afflicted  for 
two  years,  and  he  expired  on  the  6th  of  June,  1799. 

Mr.  Henry  was  twice  married,  and  was  the  parent  of  fifteen  child- 
len,  eleven  of  whom  survived  him.  In  domestic  life,  he  was  con- 
spicuous for  his  simplicity,  frankness,  and  morality.  Without  ostenta- 
tion, his  retirement  was  enlivened  by  the  cheerfulness  of  his  disposition, 
and  the  stores  of  practical  knowledge  which  a  long  career  in  public 
life  had  enabled  him  to  accumulate.  He  was  a  firm  Christian,  and 
devoted  much  of  his  time  in  the  concluding  years  of  his  life  to  reading 
works  on  religion.  Temperate  in  his  habit's,  indulgent  to  his  children, 
and  rigid  in  his  morals,  there  was  but  little  in  his  conduct  for  detrac- 
tion to  act  upon.  The  charge  of  apostacy  was  made  against  him 
on  account  of  his  determination  to  sustain  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  he  had  so  strongly  opposed ;  but  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  incalculable  blessings  which  it  has  showered 
iijjon  the  countiy,  and  how  triumphantly  it  has  refuted,  by  its 
practical  operations,  the  objections  which  were  made  to  it,  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  frank  and  honorable  conduct  of  the  patriotic  orator, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  sustain  a  system  whicli  experience  must  have 
convinced  him  he  had  erroneously  opposed.  The  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Henry  has  been  attested  by  evidence  to  which  every  American  will 
yield  conviction.  Unrivalled  in  its  influence,  it  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  independence  of  the  country :  the  remembrance  of  it  deserves  to 
be  perpetuated  to  after  ages,  as  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  the  contest  for  freedom.  In  recurring  to  the  events  of  that  struff- 
gle,  with  the  virtues,  patriotism,  and  heroism  for  wliich  it  was  con- 
spicuous, will  ever  bo  associated  in  grateful  remembrance,  the  impe- 
n.ous,  patriotic,  and  irresistible  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry. 
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The  life  of  De  Witt  Clinton  is  contained  in  the  political  history 
o[  his  state  and  nation.  Lilce  all  public  men,  he  had  violent  enemies 
and  attached  friends ;  and  though  the  voice  of  censure  has  been 
hushed  in  the  burst  of  lamentation  that  followed  his  hearse,  it  must 
be  supposed  that  there  are  some,  who  are  unwilling  to  grant  all  that 
is  asked  by  partiality  for  his  private  character  and  public  conduct. 
The  consciousness  of  this  diversity  renders  the  performance  of  the 
present  sketch  a  delicate  task.  We  shall  endeavor  so  to  execute  it, 
as  to  render  it  an  acceptable  offering,  not  to  party,  but  to  truth. 

Mr.  Clinton's  family  was  of  English  origin.  His  paternal  an- 
cestor became  an  officer  on  the  royal  side  during  the  civil  wars,  and, 
at  their  termination,  left  his  native  soil  as  an  exile.  Having  spent 
some  years  on  the  continent,  he  finally  settled  in  Ireland. 

One  of  his  descendants,  the  grandfather  of  De  Witt  Clinton, 
emigrated  to  this  country  in  1729.  He  arrived  at  Cape  Cod,  and 
remained  in  its  vicinity  until  1731  ;  when,  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, he  removed  to  that  part  of  Ulster  county,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  which  is  now  called  Orange  county. 

Two  of  the  children  of  this  gentleman  rose  to  eminence  during 
the  war  of  the  revolution.  George  Clinton  had  the  honor  of  being 
selected  by  his  fellow  citizens  as  the  first  governor  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  Popular,  energetic,  and  practical,  he  proved  emi- 
nently qualified  for  his  arduous  station,  nor  were  his  services  forgot- 
ten in  after  times.  He  was  repeatedly  reelected  to  that  office,  and 
finally  died  vice  president  of  the  United  States. 

The  other  son  was  James  Chnton.  He  early  acquired  a  fondness 
for  military  life,  and  served  in  the  memorable  French  war  of  1756. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  he  received  a  colonel's  com- 
mission in  the  continental  service,  and  left  it  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  as  a  major-general. 

De  Witt  Clinton  was  the  third  son  of  General  James  Clinton 
and  Mary  De  Witt.     He  was  born  on  the  2d  of  Marcn,  17G0,  at  the 
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family  residence,  in  Little  Britain,  Orange  county.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  conducted  at  the  grammar  school  of  his  native  town,  by  the 
Reverend  John  Moffat;  and  he  was  prepared  for  college  at  the 
academy  in  Kingston,  then  under  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Addison. 
We  believe  that  this  gentleman  was  subsequently  a  colleague  of  Mr. 
Clinton,  in  the  senate  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

In  1784,  at  the  conclusion  of  tlie  war,  Mr.  Clinton  entered  the 
junior  class  in  Columbia  college,  and  continued  there  until  his  gra- 
duation, in  1786.  On  this  occasion  he  delivered  the  Latin  salutatory 
oration,  "the  exercise  always  assigned  to  the  best  scholar;"  and, 
accordingly,  in  the  printed  list  of  the  alumni  of  the  college,  his  name 
stands  as  the  first  in  his  class. 

The  advantages  attending  a  full  course  of  instruction  in  this  vene- 
rable institution  had  undoubtedly  their  full  influence  in  the  formation 
of  Mr.  Clinton's  character.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  thorough 
classical  instruction,  for  which  Columbia  college  has  always  been  highly 
distinguished,  strengthens  and  prepares  the  mind  for  all  the  active 
professional  and  political  duties  of  a  citizen.  This  opinion  may 
be  sneered  at,  or  it  may  be  attempted  to  confute  it  by  referring  to 
the  examples  of  Washington  and  Franklin ;  but  the  sciolists  w^ho 
offer  such  an  argument  forget  that  all  are  not  Washingtons  and 
Franklins ;  that  great  occasions  develop  talent  of  every  description  ;' 
and  that  the  real  question  is,  what  system  is  best  calculated  to 
improve  the  intellect  of  the  leading  portion  of  the  community,  under 
all  its  variety  of  talent.  If  properly  conducted- — if  it  be  made  the 
vehicle  of  ideas  instead  of  words — if  it  be  studied  wnth  a  comment- 
ary on  the  history  of  ancient  republics,  and  a  reference  to  the  cha- 
racter of  our  own  institutions,  classical  learning  must  prepare  the 
ingenuous  youth  to  understand  his  duties  and  to  "act  well  his  part." 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  selected  the  law  as  his  profession,  and 
commenced  its  study  under  the  late  celebrated  counsellor,  Samuel 
Jones.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1789;  but  had  scarcely  com- 
menced practice  in  the  city  of  New  York,  before  he  was  appointed 
private  secretary  to  his  uncle,  Governor  Clinton.  He  thus  early 
entered  on  that  political  career  which  ended  only  wath  his  death. 
It  is  understood,  that  during  the  period  of  his  appointment,  which 
ended,  in  1795,  wdth  the  resignation  of  the  governor,  he  was  mucli 
engaged  in  political  discussions ;  and  he  undoubtedly  thus  acquired 

*  "  When  there  is  nothing  great  to  be  done,  (says  Cousin,)  a  great  man  is 
unpossib'.c."  .         .  .... 
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much  of  that  facility  and  vigor  in  composition  which  always  distin- 
guished his  writings.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  acknowledged  pro- 
duction during  the  above  time,  except  a  correspondence,  in  his 
otficial  capacity,  witli  several  members  of  congress  from  the  state 
of  New  York,  relative  to  the  mode  of  declaring  vacancies  in  the 
national  house  of  representatives. 

Conjointly  with  the  above  office,  he  held  that  of  secretary  to  the 
regents  of  the  university,  and  to  the  board  of  fortifications  of  New 
York. 

In  1797  he  was  chosen  to  the  house  of  assembly  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  in  179S  to  the  senate  of  the  state.  While  in  the  lat- 
ter office,  and  being  a  member  of  the  council  of  appouitment,  a  con- 
troversy arose  between  that  body  and  the  governor,  (John  Jay,)  rela- 
tive to  the  right  of  nomination  to  office.  It  was  claimed  by  Mr.  Jay 
as  his  exclusive  prerogative  —  while  Rlr.  Clinton  and  his  associates 
asserted  their  co-ordinate  powers.  A  convention  of  delegates  was 
called  to  interpret  the  language  of  the  constitution  on  this  point,  and 
it  decided  unfavorably  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Jay.  Experience, 
however,  has  justified  the  policy  of  his  doctrine,  if  not  its  positive 
conformity  to  the  letter  of  the  constitution.  The  convention  which 
a  i'ew  years  since  remodelled  that  instrument,  struck  from  its  pages 
every  vestige  of  the  council  of  appointment,  and  gave  to  the  gover 
nor  the  sole  power  of  nomination,  and  to  the  senate  that  of  approval 
and  disapproval. 

In  1802  Mr.  Clinton  was  elected,  by  the  legislature  of  the  state, 
a  senator  in  congress,  in  the  room  of  General  Armstrong,  who  had 
resigned.  He  continued  in  that  oliice  during  two  sessions,  when  he 
retired,  upon  being  appointed  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  congress  he  was  a  supporter  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson. The  most  exciting  question  that  arose  during  his  senator- 
ship,  was  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Ross,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  seize  New 
Orleans,  then  a  Spanish  possession,  with  a  military  force.  Spain 
had  given  the  right  by  treaty  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
deposit  their  goods  and  produce  at  that  place.  She  now  interdicted 
it.  In  the  debate  that  ensued,  Mr.  Clinton  urged  the  propriety  of 
previous  negotiation,  and  the  importance  of  delaying  so  decisive  a 
measure,  which  indeed  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

His  speech  on  this  subject  was  reported;  and  it  maybe  considered 
a  favorable  specimen  of  the  style  and  logic  that  characterized  his 
public  addresses.  All  farther  discussion  was  happily  concluded,  by 
the  subsequent  purchase  of  Louisiana. 
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He  continued  in  the  mayoralty  of  the  city  of  New  York,  with 
the  exception  of  two  years,  from  1S03  to  1815.  It  was  in  this  situ- 
ation, undoubtedly,  that  he  developed  his  matured  powers,  and 
appeared  before  the  country  in  the  light  of  an  eminent  and  enlight 
ened  citizen.  In  his  capacity  of  presiding  law  officer  in  the  courts 
of  that  city,  his  decisions  were  highly  approved.  As  the  first  magis- 
trate, he  displayed  the  energy  and  decision  of  character  which  so 
strikingly  distinguished  his  after  history;  while  on  every  proper 
occasion  he  appeared  as  the  patron  of  benevolent  and  literary  enter- 
prise. We  shall,  however,  refer  to  this  last  subject  hereafter  in 
greater  detail,  and  prefer  at  present  to  continue  our  narrative  of  his 
political  life. 

In  conjunction  with  the  mayoralty,  he  continued,  during  several 
terms,  to  hold  a  seat  in  the  senate  of  New  York.  Although  active 
as  a  politician,  he  forgot  not  his  duties  as  a  lawgiver,  and  originated 
or  supported  many  measures  of  public  utility.  During  the  sessions 
of  1809,  1810,  and  1811,  in  the  language  of  one  of  his  biographers, 
"he  introduced  laws  to  prevent  kidnapping,  or  the  farther  introduc- 
tion of  slaves,  and  to  punish  those  who  should  treat  them  inhumanly 
— for  the  support  of  the  quarantine  establishment — for  the  encou- 
ragement of  missionary  societies — for  the  improvement  of  the  public 
police — for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  crime — for  perfecting 
the  militia  system — for  promoting  medical  science — and  for  endow- 
ing seminaries  of  education." 

In  1811  he  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state.  It  was 
while  holding  this  office,  that  he  was  nominated  to  the  station  of 
president  of  the  United  States,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Madison.  It  is 
sufficient  in  this  place  to  state,  that  he  was  preferred  by  many  be- 
cause he  was  a  northern  candidate ;  by  others,  because  the  Avar  which 
had  now  commenced  had  been  fruitful  in  disasters ;  and  from  the 
character  of  Mr.  Clinton  it  was  hoped,  tliat  he  would  either  con- 
duct it  vigorously  or  speedily  terminate  it.  The  crisis  was  an 
alarming  one  to  our  country  and  its  institutions;  and  the  men  of  the 
present  day  can  hardly  fully  appreciate  the  conduct  of  parties  at  that 
period,  wlien  they  read  its  history,  embellished  as  it  finally  was,  by 
land  and  naval  triumphs.  Mr.  Clinton  divided  the  nation  with  Mr. 
Madison.  On  the  canvass,  the  latter  had  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  votes,  and  the  former  eighty-nine.  He  was,  of  course,  unsuc- 
cessful, and  this  event  exercised  for  many  years  a  baneful  influence  on 
his  public  and  private  fortunes. 

His  native  state  did  not,  however,  forget  him.     In  1817  he  was 
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chosen  governor  almost  without  a  contest — was  reelected  in  1820,  in 
opposition  to  Governor  Tompkins,  then  vice-president  of  the  United 
States — retired  at  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  but  was  again 
elected  in  1824,  and  continued  to  fill  the  office  until  his  death. 

It  is  an  idle  fancy  now  to  conjecture  to  what  height  he  might  have 
risen,  had  he  lived  to  the  present  period.  But  the  opinion  may  be 
hazarded,  that  he  was  the  candidate  of  a  plurality  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  (could  the  sentiments  of  that  plurality  have  been  con- 
centrated) at  the  election  which  elevated  Mr.  Adams  to  the  presidency. 
That  eminent  individual  offered  him  the  embassy  to  London,  but  he 
declined  the  honor ;  preferring,  on  many  accounts,  to  continue  in  the 
situation  to  which  he  had  been  recently  reelected. 

With  many  of  our  statesmen,  a  narrative  like  that  which  we  have 
now  given  may  frequently  conclude  the  incidents  of  their  lives.  It 
forms,  however,  only  the  frame  work  of  the  moral  achievements  of  Mr. 
Clinton.  It  was  remarked  with  great  justice  by  Mr.  Butler,  after- 
wards attorney  general  of  the  United  States,  immediately  after  his 
death,  "  that  whilst  lie  pursued  with  avidity  political  distinction,  he 
had  the  wisdom  to  seek  enduring  fame,  not  from  the  possession  of 
power,  or  the  triumphs  of  the  day,  but  by  identifying  himself  with 
the  great  interests  of  the  community.  It  was  his  ambition  to  be 
distinguished  as  the  friend  of  learning  and  morals,  and  as  the  advo- 
cate and  patron  of  every  measure  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare 
or  increase  the  glory  of  the  state." 

In  connection  with  various  associates,  he  was  among  the  found 
ers  of  several  literary  and  scientific  institutions  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society,  and  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  each 
numbered  him  among  their  earliest  members ;  and,  at  different  periods, 
he  held  the  office  of  president  in  all  of  them.  For  the  Historical 
Society,  he  assisted  materially  in  obtaining  a  liberal  donation  from 
the  state,  and  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  commenced  its  labor.s 
with  an  elaborate  inaugural  discourse  from  his  pen.  In  the  transac 
tions  of  both,  valuable  communications  were  made  by  him  on  sub- 
jects of  civil  and  natural  history. 

To  the  New  York  Hospital,  the  Lunatic  Asylum  connected  with 
it,  and  the  various  other  charitable  institutions  of  the  state  and  city, 
he  proved  an  efficient  friend  ;  urging  their  claims  on  the  public 
consideration  and  bounty. 

Under  his  auspices,  a  board  of  agriculture  Avas  incorporated. 
Like  its  prototype  in  England,  it  served  its  day  amidst  reproach  and 
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jealousy ;  yet  its  effects  have  been  salutary,  and  not  the  less  so  from 
being  slowly  acknowledged. 

The  high  rank  which  Mr.  Clinton  held  in  the  masonic  frater 
nity  deserves  some  notice,  since  he  considered  that  institution  wor- 
thy of  his  attention  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

He  held  the  office  of  Grand  Master  of  masons  in  the  state  of  Neu 
York  from  1806  to  1820,  when  his  public  engagements  not  permit- 
ting his  personal  attendance,  he  resigned.  In  September,  1825,  he 
installed,  in  Albany,  the  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  as  Grand 
Master  ;  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  an  address  on  the  history, 
objects,  and  tendencies  of  the  society,  from  which  we  give  the  follow- 
ing extract,  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  his  unfaltering  attachment 
to  the  fraternity,  through  good  and  evil  report.  "Although  the 
origin  of  our  fraternity  is  covered  with  darkness,  and  its  history  is 
to  a  great  extent  obscure,  yet  we  can  confidently  say  that  it  is  the 
most  ancient  society  in  the  world :  and  we  are  equally  certain  that 
its  principles  are  based  on  pure  morality;  that  its  ethics  are  the  ethics 
of  Christianity;  its  doctrines  the  doctrines  of  patriotism  and  brotherly 
love ;  and  its  sentiments  the  sentiments  of  exalted  benevolence.  Upon 
these  points  there  can  be  no  doubt." 

He  was  General  Grand  Master  of  the  General  Grand  Encamp- 
ment of  the  United  States,  from  1816  until  his  death:  he  also  pre- 
sided in  the  Grand  Encampment  of  New  York,  and  some  other 
branches  of  the  institution,  for  many  years. 

As  the  patron  and  assiduous  promoter  of  education,  and  particu- 
larly the  education  of  the  poor,  the  name  of  Mr.  Clinton  deserves 
especial  mention.  He  was  sagacious  enough  to  perceive  that  our 
institutions  are  frail,  unless  strengthened  by  the  intelligence  and 
morality  of  the  people.  He  hailed  the  Lancasterian  system  as  a 
mighty  engine  in  diffusing  knowledge,  and  was  successful  in  pro- 
curing its  introduction  into  this  country.  The  whole  plan  of  public 
instruction,  extending  from  infant  schools  up  to  our  colleges  and 
university,  frequently  became  the  subject  of  animated  notice  in  his 
messages ;  nor  was  he  content  without  reiterating  its  value,  or  sug- 
gesting improvements  in  its  various  parts. 

His  most  brilliant  public  service  remains  to  be  mentioned.  As  a 
political  leader,  he  aUied  himself  to  the  friends  of  the  canal  policy, 
became  its  champion,  and  succeeded  in  completing  the  magnificent 
indertaking.  We  have  been  thus  specific  in  stating  what  we  con- 
ceive to  have  been  his  special  and  peculiar  honor,  in  order  to  avoid 
nil   cavil.     He  never  claimed  to  have  originated  the   idea.     The 
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ghosts  of  Brindley  and  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  would  have  con- 
fronted hull ;  but  because  he  did  not,  is  it  to  be  tolerated  that 
an  idle  traveller,  passing  along  the  results  of  their  labors,  should 
usurp  it?  Tliey  were  indeed  viewed  by  the  eye  of  genius,  and 
we  accordingly  find  the  name  of  Gouverneur  Morris  indissolubly 
connected  with  that  of  Mr.  Clinton,  in  the  active  inception  of  the 
project.  As  early  as  1812,  they  were  deputed  as  commissioners  to 
ask  the  aid  of  Congress.  They  found  little  sympathy  and  less  sup- 
port. They  returned  from  their  bootless  errand,  and  in  tJieir  report, 
used  this  thrilling  language :  —  "  These  men  console  themselves 
with  the  hope,  that  the  envied  state  of  'New  York  will  continue  a 
supplicant  for  the  favor  and  a  dependant  on  the  generosity  of  the 
union,  instead  of  making  a  dignified  and  manly  appeal  to  her  own 
power.  It  remains  to  be  proved,  whether  they  judge  justly  wlio 
judge  so  meanly  of  our  councils." 

Union  did  not,  however,  exist  in  these  councils.  Opposition  was 
always  at  hand  —  magnifying  the  expense,  denying  the  utility,  or 
doubting  the  practicability  of  the  undertaking.  For  several  years 
the  contest  was  uncertain ;  but  at  last  the  elfort  succeeded,  and  all 
dilliculties  vanished.  It  is  of  this  period  that  the  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can (Mr.  Charles  King)  speaks  in  his  beautiful  obituary  notice.  "  In 
the  great  work  of  internal  improvement  he  persevered  through  good 
report  and  through  evil  report,  with  a  steadiness  of  purpose  that  no 
obstacle  could  divert;  and  when  all  the  elements  were  in  commotion 
around  him,  and  even  his  chosen  associates  were  appalled,  he 
ALONE,  LIKE  CoLUMBUs,  Oil  the  widc  wastc  of  waters,  in  his  frail 
bark,  with  a  disheartened  and  unbelieving  crew,  remained  firm,  self- 
poised,  and  unshaken."  "  Is  it  (he  adds)  extravagant  or  unjust  to 
say,  tliat,  like  Columbus,  he  was  recompensed  by  opening  new 
worlds  to  our  intercourse — vast  regions,  which  the  canals  of  New 
York  must  be  the  means  of  subduing,  civilizing,  enriching  ?" 

The  burst  of  exultation  that  extended  from  Lake  Erie  to  the 
ocean,  in  the  autumn  of  1825,  when  the  canals  were  completed, 
was  to  Mr.  Clinton  like  the  triumph  to  an  ancient  worthy.  It  is 
given  to  few  men  to  earn  so  proud  a  civic  wreath.  The  madness  of 
party,  which  subsequently  removed  him  from  the  office  of  canal 
commissioner,  served  only  to  render  his  gratuitous  services  more 
conspicuous. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life  political  hostility  was  greatly 
allayed.  It  seemed  to  be  felt,  that  the  people,  without  regard  to 
party,  desired  his  elevation;  and  hesouglit  to  reward  tlieir  parlialily 
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by  suggestino^  and  promoting  whatever  might  promise  to  increase 
their  prosperity  and  happiness.  Disease  was,  however,  sapping  the 
foundations  of  his  vigorous  constitution.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  he  labored  for  some  years  under  an  organic  affection  of  the 
heart  or  its  vessels.  Symptoms  strikingly  characteristic  of  such  a 
complaint  were  very  manifest  during  the  delivery  of  his  address  to 
the  alumni  of  Columbia  college,  in  May,  1827;  and  it  is  understood 
that  he  was  alarmingly,  though  but  temporarily  ill,  during  the  ensu- 
ing summer.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  conscious 
of  his  situation,  and  that  his  mind  was  in  a  state  becoming  such  a 
period.  He  did  not  intermit  in  his  public  duties,  but  was,  witli 
scarcely  an  omission,  found  daily  at  his  chamber  in  the  capitol, 
during  the  session  of  the  legislature. 

On  the  day  of  his  death  he  had  attended  there  as  usual,  and  on 
his  return  home  had  written  several  letters  during  the  afternocm. 
At  a  few  minutes  after  six,  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  February, 
1828,  while  sitting  in  his  study  and  conversing  with  tv/o  of  his  sons, 
he  complained  of  a  stricture  across  his  breast ;  and  almost  in  a 
moment  thereafter,  his  head  fell  forward,  and  life  was  extinct. 

Such  v\ras  the  fearfully  sudden  departure  of  this  great  man.  It 
was  the  fortune  of  the  writer  of  this  article  to  be  in  Albany  at  the 
time ;  and  certainly  never  was  a  place  in  greater  agitation,  nor  a 
population  buried  in  more  profound  grief,  than  when  the  sad  news 
.spread  like  lightning  through  its  streets.  The  legislature  were  not 
unmindful  of  their  duty  to  themselves  and  the  deceased.  Whatever 
of  funeral  pomp  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  the  crowd  of 
citizens,  and  appropriate  emblems  of  mourning  could  present,  was 
exhibited  in  the  solemn  march  to  the  grave. 

Throughout  the  state,  and,  indeed,  the  nation,  deep  and  sincere 
sorrow  was  expressed.  The  representatives  of  the  state  at  Wash- 
ington assembled  to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory.  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  then  a  senator,  afterwards  vice  president,  spoke  in  a 
manner  befitting  his  station  and  character.  "All  other  considera- 
tions out  of  view,  (he  observed,)  the  single  fact  that  the  greatest  pub- 
lic improvement  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  was  commenced 
under  the  guidance  of  his  councils,  and  splendidly  accomplished 
under  his  immediate  auspices,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  till  the  ambi- 
tion of  any  man,  and  to  give  glory  to  any  name.  The  triumph  of 
liis  talents  and  patriotism  cannot  fail  to  become  monuments  of  high 
and  enduring  fame.  We  cannot,  indeed,  but  remember,  that  in  our 
pul)lic  career  collisions  of  opinion  and  action,  at  once  extensive, 
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earnest,  and  enduring,  have  arisen  between  the  deceased  and  many 
of  us.  Foi  myself,  it  gives  me  a  deep-felt  though  melancholy 
satisfaction  to  know,  and  more  so  to  be  conscious,  that  the  deceased 
also  felt  and  acknowledged,  that  our  political  ditferences  have  been 
wholly  free  from  that  most  venomous  and  corroding  of  all  poisons  — 
personal  hatred.  But,  in  other  respects,  it  is  no^v  immaterial  what 
was  the  character  of  those  collisions.  They  have  been  turned  to 
nothing,  and  less  than  nothing,  by  the  event  we  deplore ;  and  I 
doubt  not  that  we  will,  with  one  voice  and  one  heart,  yield  to  his 
memory  the  well-deserved  tribute  of  our  respect  for  his  name,  and 
our  warmest  gratitude  for  his  great  and  signal  services.  For  my- 
self, so  strong,  so  sincere,  and  so  engrossing  is  this  feeling,  that  I, 
who,  whilst  living,  never,  no,  never,  envied  him  any  thing,  now  tliat 
he  has  fallen,  am  greatly  tempted  to  envy  him  his  grave  with  its 
honors." 

We  have  but  a  small  space  left  to  speak  of  the  character  of  j\Ir. 
Clinton.  Many  of  its  leading  traits  may  be  inferred  from  the 
preceding  narrative.  He  was  bold  and  decisive  in  conduct,  tena- 
cious of  his  purpose,  and  stern  to  those  whom  he  considered  as  his 
enemies.  He  was  not  unfrequently  charged  with  haughty  or  re- 
served manners ;  but  we  apprehend  that  much  of  this  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  a  distrust  in  the  success  of  his  public  performances.  He 
was,  in  fact,  a  diffident  man  throughout  his  life;  and  hence  the  charm 
of  his  conversation,  and  the  lights  of  his  intellect,  improved  by 
extensive  and  varied  reading,  could  only  be  appreciated,  and  there 
how  delightfully  !  in  the  private  circle.  Occasionally  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  indulged  in  a  disposition  for  ridicule.  What  he 
intended  should  only  be  harmless  mirth,  from  his  situation,  and  the 
malevolence  of  those  who  retail  the  conversation  of  the  great,  often 
turned  into  venom  that  rankled  and  stung  him. 

If  he  had  these  faults,  he  had  greater  virtues.  No  one  ever  en- 
listed a  more  numerous  or  a  more  devoted  body  of  personal  friends. 
His  frankness  commanded  their  respect,  his  decision  their  esteem, 
and  his  public  and  patriotic  views  their  admiration. 

We  have  said  that  he  read  much.  This  indeed  was  one  of  the 
most  striking  traits  of  his  intellectual  character ;  and  to  it  he  owed 
much  of  his  reputation."  He  disdained  to  be  superficial.  He  in- 
formed himself  on  all  subjects  connected  with  his  duties,  and,  as  far 
as  leisure  would  permit,  studied  natural  history  with  all  the  love  of 
a  devotee.  That  he  was  occasionally  incorrect  or  misinformed,  is 
what  must  always  be  expected,  whilst  our  scientific  men   have  to 
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make    themselves   poor   in   purchasing    those   libraries   which   other 
governments  delight  in  spreading  before  their  subjects. 

Mr.  Clinton'  improved  his  style  by  much  practice.  Its  predo- 
minant characters  are  vigor  and  clearness.  He  erred  occasionally 
from  indulging  in  diffuseness,  and,  in  some  of  his  productions,  a 
want  of  connection  may  be  detected.  Many,  however,  it  must  be 
recollected,  were  written  in  haste,  or  for  temporary  purposes.  When 
"  the  matter  matched  his  mind,"  as  in  some  of  his  messages,  and  in 
his  addresses  to  our  naval  heroes  on  presenting  them  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  of  New  York,  his  manner  often  rose  to  eloquence. 
If  there  was  any  figure  in  which  he  delighted,  it  was  antithesis  ;  and 
his  success  in  it  frequently  gave  double  force  to  the  severity  of  his 
sarcasm. 

As  a  public  speaker,  he  was  somewhat  deficient  in  voice  and  ani- 
mation; but  he  was  always  listened  to  with  profound  attention,  from 
the  talent  displayed  in  discussing  the  important  subjects  to  which  he 
devoted  himself. 

His  form  was  emphatically  that  of  one  of  "nature's  noblemen." 
Tall,  erect,  commanding,  \vith  a  countenance  beaming  with  intellect, 
no  one  could  meet  him  without  being  struck  with  his  appearance,  or 
conceiving  that  he  bore  with  him  the  attributes  of  greatness. 

In  all  the  private  relations  of  a  father  and  a  husband,  Mr.  Clin- 
ton was  most  exemplary,  amiable,  and  indulgent. 

Such  was  the  individual  "  who,"  to  use  the  eloquent  language  of 
President  Nott,  of  Union  College,  "during  a  life  so  short,  so  change- 
ful, and  yet,  withal,  so  fortuiiate,  was  able,  not  only  to  fix  some  impress 
of  his  mind  on  most  of  the  institutions  under  which  we  live,  but  also 
to  grave  the  memorial  of  his  being  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth  on 
which  we  tread,  and  in  lines,  too,  so  bold  and  so  indelible,  that  they 
may,  and  probably  will  continue  legible,  to  successive  generations." 
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John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  the  late  distinguished  orator  of  the 
South,  was  born  March  18th,  1782,  in  Abbeville  district,  Soiitu 
Carolina  His  grandfather,  James  Calhoun,  emigrated  with  his 
family  from  Ireland,  and  settled,  in  1733,  in  Pennsylvania.  His 
father,  Patrick  Calhoun,  was  then  six  years  old.  Several  years 
afterwards  the  family  removed  to  the  western  part  of  Virginia ;  but, 
upon  Braddock's  defeat,  the  settlement  Avas  broken  up,  and  they 
went  to  South  Carolina,  where,  in  1756,  they  established  themselves 
in  a  place  which  was  called  "Calhoun's  settlement."  Here  the 
Cherokees,  their  immediate  neighbors,  very  soon  attacked  them. 
The  stiuggle  was  violent.  Half  the  males,  and  among  them,  the  eldest 
brother,  James  Calhoun,  who  commanded  on  the  occasion,  fell ;  and, 
after  the  defeat,  their  aged  mother,  with  several  of  the  other  females 
and  many  of  the  children,  were  butchered  by  the  savages.  Patrick 
Calhoun,  who  displayed  daring  courage,  was  immediately  appointed 
by  the  provincial  government  to  command  a  body  of  rangers  for  the 
defence  of  the  frontier,  and  showed  himself  worthy  of  the  station. 
Upon  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  family,  which  had  been  dispersed, 
re-occupied  their  "settlement." 

In  1770,  Patrick  Calhoun  was  married  to  Martha  Caldwell,  of 
Charlotte  county,  Virginia,  niece  of  the  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  of 
New  Jersey,  a  presbyterian  divine,  who  stood  prominent  in  the  revo-" 
lutionary  war.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  were  four  sons  and  one 
daughter,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  youngest  but 
one,  and  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  uncl^,  Major 
John  Caldwell,  a  zealous  whig,  who  had  been  inhumanly  butchered 
by  the  tories,  he  received  the  name  of  John  Caldwell  Calhoun. 

Both  parents  were  exemplary  for  piety  and  virtue.  The  father 
was  a  hardy  and  enterprising  pioneer ;  but  unlike  most  of  that  class, 
he  placed  a  high  value  upon  education.  Though  he  was  entirely 
self-taught,  and  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  on  the  frontier,  sur- 
rounded by  danger,  he  made  himself  an  excellent  English  scholar, 
and  an  accurate  and  skilful  surveyor,  which  profession  he  long  fol- 
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lowed.  He  was  the  first  member  ever  elected  to  the  provincial  legis- 
lature from  the  interior  of  South  Carolina.  Of  this  body,  and  the 
state  legislature,  after  the  revolution,  he  continued  a  member  for 
thirty  years  without  intermission,  except  for  a  single  term,  until  his 
death,  in  1796.  He  was  a  zealous  whig,  and  a  disinterested  patriot. 
He  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  on  the  ground 
that  it  conferred  rights  on  Congress  incompatible  with  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  states. 

At  thirteen  years  of  age  young  Calhoun  was  placed  at  the  aca- 
demy of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waddel,  since  so  distin- 
guished, as  a  teacher,  in  the  Southern  states.  The  death  of  his 
fatlier,  however,  interrupted  his  studies,  and  the  academy  ceased  for 
a  time.  He  continued  to  reside  with  Dr.  Waddel,  and  made  ample 
use  of  a  circulating  library,  of  which  his  brother-in  law  was  libra- 
rian. Hither  he  resorted  instinctively,  and  without  any  direction, 
passing  over  lightei-,  and,  to  persons  of  his  age,  usually  more  allur- 
ing literature,  fixed  his  attention  upon  history.  With  such  unremit- 
ting industry  did  he  labor,  that  he  is  said  to  have  read,  in  the  course 
of  fourteen  weeks,  Rollin's  Ancient  History,  Robertson's  Charles  V. 
and  America,  Voltaire's  Charles  XII.,  the  large  edition  of  Cooke's 
Voyages,  the  first  volume  of  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding, 
and  several  smaller  works.  Under  this  severe  apph-jation,  in  which 
his  meals  and  rest  were  neglected,  his  eyes  were  injured,  his  counte- 
tenance  grew  pallid,  and  his  whole  frame  became  emaciated.  His 
mother,  alarmed  for  his  health,  took  him  home ;  where  separation 
from  books,  air  and  exercise  very  soon  reinstated  him  ;  and  to  his 
love  of  books,  succeeded,  by  a  natural  transition,  a  passion  for  the 
sports  of  the  country.  Though  the  progress  of  his  education  was 
now  arrested;  yet  his  new  manner  of  life  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
vigorous  constitutioH,  and  he  contracted,  also,  that  fondness  for 
agriculture,  which  has  distinguished  so  many  illustrious  names. 

In  the  midst  of  family  arrangements,  and  in  consequence  of  his 
growing  attachment  to  agricultural  pursuits,  John  had  abandoned 
all  thought  of  his  former  stiidies,  when  his  brother  James,  who  had 
been  placed  in  a  counting  house  in  Charleston,  returned  home  to 
spend  the  summer  of  1800,  and  was  so  struck  with  his  capacity,  that 
he  importuned  him  to  turn  his  attention  at  once  to  a  classical  educa- 
tion, though  it  was  not  till  after  great  persuasion,  that  he  yielded  to 
his  lirother's  judgment.  Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  Dr.  Waddel's 
academy,  which  had  been  reopened  in  Columbia  county,  Georgia, 
where,  in  1800,  he  may  properly  be  said  to  have  begun,  at  the  age 
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of  eighteen,  a  classical  education.  Here  his  progress  was  so  rajiid, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  join  the  junior  class  at  Yale  college  in  the 
autumn  of  1S02. 

In  that  institution  he  took  a  high  grade  in  all  the  studies ;  but, 
though  he  did  not  want  imagination  and  taste,  he  was  peculiarly 
distinguished  by  the  depth  and  quickness  of  his  intellect.  He  dif- 
fered widely  from  Dr.  Dwight,  the  eminent  individual,  who  presided 
over  the  college,  in  political  opinions,  and,  although  they  had  frequent 
discussions,  they  were  always  of  a  friendly  character.  It  is  related 
that  in  the  course  of  a  recitation  in  Paley's  Philosophy,  the  Doctor 
expressed  a  doubt,  "  whether  the  consent  of  the  governed,  was  the 
only  just  origin  of  legitimate  government  ?"  This  caused  an  ani- 
mated debate  between  him  and  his  pupil  which  held  the  class  in 
delighted  suspense  till  dinner,  in  the  course  of  which  the  student 
evinced  such  depth  of  thought,  and  such  power  of  argument  and 
eloquence,  that  his  celebrated  preceptor  predicted  his  future  rise. 
"That  young  man,"  he  said  to  a  friend,  "has  talents  enough  to  be 
president  of  the  United  States." 

Just  four  years  after  commencing  the  Latin  grammar,  he  gradu- 
ated with  the  highest  honors,  at  the  head  of  a  large  and  talented 
class,  but  was  prevented  by  sickness  from  delivering  his  oration,  the 
subject  of  which  was  "  The  qualifications  necessary  to  a  perfect 
statesman." 

After  enrolling  himself,  on  his  return  home,  a  student  of  law  with 
H.  W.  Desaussure,  he  returned  to  New  England,  and  entered  the 
Litchfield  law  school,  where  for  eighteen  months  under  the  Judges 
Reeve  and  Gould,  he  made  great  advancement.  The  morning  was 
devoted  to  law,  the  rest  of  the  day  to  general  literature  and  political 
science,  and  he  cultivated  with  especial  care,  extemporaneous 
speaking.  It  was  in  the  debating  society  of  this  place,  where  the 
most  agitating  political  topics  of  the  day  were  discussed  before 
crowded  meetings,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  who  was  ever  the  champion 
of  the  republican  side,  first  developed  his  great  powers  of  parliamen- 
tary debate.  It  was  his  custom,  even  then,  to  prepare  by  reflection, 
and  not  by  arranging  on  paper,  what  he  meant  to  say,  nor  by  taking 
notes  of  the  arguments  of  others.  A  good  memory  preserved  the 
order  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  a  wonderful  power  of  analysis  and 
classification  enabled  him  to  digest  rapidly,  and  distribute  in  their 
proper  places,  the  answer  and  refutation  of  all  the  arguments  of  the 
speakers,  however  numerous,  whom  he  followed. 

In  1806,  he  returned  to  South  Carolina,  and  in  1807  commenced, 
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in  his  native  district,  a  kicrative  practice,  ranking,  from  the  very 
outset,  with  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  his  circuit.  An  incident 
occurred  about  this  time,  which  brought  him  into  distinguished 
notice.  The  affair  of  the  Chesapealce  had  just  created  great  excite- 
ment throughout  the  south :  a  meeting  of  the  people  was  called  at 
Abbeville  court  house,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  was  one  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  draft  an  address  and  resolutions.  He  was  requested  also 
to  address  the  meeting.  The  day  arrived — the  assembly  was  large. 
It  was  his  first  appearance  before  the  public,  and  trying  as  was  the 
situation,  he  acquitted  himself  in  a  manner  that  excited  enthusiastic 
approbation.  Soon  after  he  was  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the 
next  legislature,  and  in  spite  of  a  prejudice  which  for  years  had  pre- 
vented the  election  of  a  lawyer,  he  was  chosen  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  Here,  during  two  successive  sessions,  he  took  the  lead  in 
every  matter  of  importance,  and  eminently  distinguished  himself  for 
that  political  foresight  and  sagacity,  for  which  he  has  ever  been  so 
remarkable. 

He  took  his  seat  in  congress  in  the  autumn  of  1811,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  session  of  the  twelfth  congress,  having  been 
elected  by  a  vast  majority  to  represent  the  district  composed  of  Abbe- 
ville, Newberry,  and  Laurens.  His  reputation  had  preceded  him,  and 
he  was  placed  at  once  second  on  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs, 
which  was  at  that  juncture  the  most  important.  An  able  report,  on 
which  the  discussions  of  the  session  chiefly  turned,  recommended  an 
immediate  appeal  to  arms,  and  Mr.  Calhoun's  first  effort  in  con- 
gress was,  in  sustaining  the  measures  recommended,  to  reply  to  a 
most  able  and  eloquent  speech  of  John  Randolph,  also  a  member  of 
the  committee,  and  one  of  the  most  sagacious  opponents  and  power- 
ful orators,  which  this  or  any  country  ever  boasted.  Public  excite- 
ment was  strong,  the  house  crowded,  and  the  orator,  rising  with  the 
greatness  of  the  occasion,  delivered  a  speech,  which,  for  lofty  patri- 
otism, cogent  reasoning,  and  soul-stirring  eloquence,  has  seldom  been 
equalled.  It  met  unbounded  and  universal  applause.  He  was  com- 
pared to  "one  of  the  old  sages  of  the  old  congress,  with  the  graces 
of  youth,''  and  the  "  young  Carolinian"  was  hailed  as  "  one  of  the 
master  si)irits,  who  stamp  their  name  upon  the  age  in  which  they 
live." 

Early  in  the  session  General  Porter  retired  from  congress,  and 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations,  which  committee,  in  addition  to  their  appropriate  duties, 
were  called  upon  to  report  bills  to  carry  into  eff^ect  the  military  pre- 
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parations  they  had  recommended.  Thus,  by  circumstances,  as  well 
as  by  preeminent  ability,  was  he  at  this  early  period  at  the  head  of 
the  party  in  the  house  of  representatives,  which  sustained  the  war 
with  England. 

It  was  at  this  momentous  period  he  delivered  one  of  his  best 
speeches,  from  which  a  short  passage  may  be  here  extracted,  as  well 
because  it  evinced  his  prolbund  and  philosophical  character  of  mind, 
as  the  independence  of  spirit,  which  could  not  in  all  cases,  submit 
to  the  trammels  of  party,  and  led  him  to  differ,  in  common  with  his 
able  and  virtuous  colleague,  Lowndes,  from  the  administration,  on 
the  subject  of  the  restrictive  system  and  the  navy.  In  speaking  of  the 
embargo,  he  says, — "I  object  to  the  restrictive  system  because  it 
does  not  suit  the  genius  of  the  people,  nor  that  of  the  government, 
nor  the  geographical  character  of  our  country.  We  are  a  people 
essentially  active.  I  may  say  we  are  preeminently  so.  No  passive 
system  can  suit  such  a  people  ;  in  action  superior  to  all  others  ;  in 
patient  endurance  inferior  to  many.  Nor  does  it  suit  the  genius  of 
our  government.  Our  government  is  founded  on  freedom,  and  hates 
coercion.  To  make  the  restrictive  system  effective,  requires  the 
most  arbitrary  laws.  England,  with  the  severest  statutes,  has  not 
been  able  to  exclude  prohibited  articles  ;  and  Napoleon,  with  all  his 
power  and  vigilance,  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  most  barbarous 
laws  to  enforce  his  continental  system.  This  nation  ought  to  be 
taught  to  rely  on  its  own  courage,  its  fortitude,  its  skill,  and  virtue 
for  protection.  These  are  the  only  safeguards  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger. Man  was  endowed  with  these  great  qualities  for  his  defence. 
There  is  nothing  about  him  that  indicates  that  he  is  to  conquer  by 
endurance ;  he  is  not  encrusted  in  a  shell ;  he  is  not  taught  to  rely 
upon  his  insensibility,  his  passive  sutiering,  for  defence.  No,  sir,  it 
is  on  the  invincible  mind,  on  a  magnanimous  nature,  he  ought  to 
rely.  Here  is  the  superiority  of  our  kind ;  it  is  these  that  render 
man  the  lord  of  the  world.  It  is  the  destiny  of  his  condition  that 
nations  rise  above  nations  as  they  are  endowed  in  a  greater  degree 
with  these  brilliant  qualities." 

To  trace  Mr.  Calhoun's  course  or  to  recount  his  services  during 
the  war,  would  fill  a  volume.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  lead- 
ing position  of  chairman  of  the  committee  of  foreign  relations,  in  a 
complication  of  adverse  circumstances,  during  the  gloom  of  that 
contest,  calculated  to  overwhelm  the  feeble  and  appal  the  stoutest, 
against  a  weight  and  ardor  of  opposition  unknown  to  the  congress 
of  the  revolution,  he  never  faltered,  never  doubted,  never  despaired 
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of  the  republic ;  but  by  his  genius  and  wisdom,  patriotism  and  un 
shaken  firmness,  he  rose  conspicuous  in  the  constellation  of  talents 
which  distinguished  both  sides,  and  arousing  his  countrymen  to 
action  by  the  most  animating  strains  of  eloquence,  made  himself  the 
chief  support  of  the  "  second  war  of  independence,"  and  finally  tri- 
umphed in  the  sunshine  of  glory  which  burst  upon  his  country  a 
its  termination. 

At  this  period  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  revenue  had  grown 
beyond  the  wants  of  peace,  and  the  currency  was  deranged  beyond 
all  former  example,  except  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
These  subjects  gave  birth  to  momentous  questions.  Of  them  the  first 
was  the  military  peace  establishment,  about  which  there  was  great 
diversity  of  opinion.  Mr.  Calhoun  contended  that  a  small  peace 
establishment  was  most  congenial  with  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  the  great  point  was  to  have  it  permanent  and  well 
organized,  an  object  which  he  afterwards  eflfectually  accomplished 
while  secretary  of  war. 

The  other  important  subjects  were  deferred  till  the  following  ses 
sion,  when  Mr.  Calhoun  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  coiruriittee 
on  currency.  Events  which  took  place  at  the  preceding  session, 
had  designated  him  for  the  place,  as  he  had  then  successfully  resisted 
the  project  of  a  non-specie-paying  bank,  (devised  principally  with 
a  view  to  enable  the  government  to  raise  loans  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,)  under  the  conviction  that  such  a  bank,  by  reason  of 
those  loans,  would  on  the  return  of  peace  be  enlisted  against  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  that  its  influence  united  with 
that  of  the  state  banks  would  defeat  the  eflx)rts  of  congress  to  re- 
establish a  sound  currency.  He  believed  that  it  was  intended  by 
the  constitution,  to  place  the  currency  under  the  control  of  the 
general  government,  and  that  the  power  over  it  was  delegated  to 
congress,  and  was  not  a  right  reserved  to  the  states.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  derangement  of  the  currency  at  the  termination  of  the 
war,  when  that  power  was  exclusively  exercised  by  the  states,  and 
the  notes  of  banks  incorporated  by  them  which  could  not  be  con- 
verted into  specie,  and  were  depreciated  according  to  circumstances 
from  one  to  twenty  per  cent.,  constituted  the  currency  in  which  the 
public  dues  were  collected,  the  public  creditors  paid,  and  the  moneyed 
transactions  of  the  country  carried  on.  After  a  full  examination  of 
the  various  remedies  proposed  for  so  fearful  a  disease,  which 
threatened  the  imiou  itself,  it  was  believed  by  the  committee,  that 
the  only  practicable  means  of  restoring  a  sound  currency,  and  plac- 
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irig  it  under  the  constitutional  control  of  the  o^eneral  government, 
was  the  establishment  of  a  bank  of  sufficient  capital  on  sound  prin- 
ciples, bound  to  redeem  its  notes  in  cash,  which,  by  its  influence  and 
aid,  would  at  once  compel  and  assist  the  state  banks  to  return  to 
specie  payments.  A  bill  in  conformity  with  this  belief,  was  reported 
by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  with  such  forcible  arguments  did  he  sustain 
it ;  so  clearly  did  he  demonstrate  the  unconstitutional  condition  of 
the  currency ;  so  manifestly  did  he  prove  its  danger  and  injustice, 
and  that  there  was  no  other  feasible  remedy  in  the  power  of  the 
house,  that  in  spite  of  the  opposing  influence  of  the  state  banks,  the 
constitutional  scruples  of  many  of  the  members,  and  the  resistance 
of  a  number  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  he  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing the  passage  of  the  .bill,  though  it  was  well  ascertained  that  a 
decided  majority  was  opposed  to  it  at  its  introduction.  Of  this 
powerful  speech,  nothing  remains  but  an  imperfect  skeleton. 

Beside  the  revenue  bill,  which  gave  rise  to  a  debate  on  the  state 
of  the  union,  involving  a  discussion  of  the  policy  of  the  country  in 
time  of  peace,  in  which  Mr.  Calhoun  made  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did displays  of  parliamentary  eloquence  ever  exhibited  before  con- 
gress ;  other  important  subjects  arose  during  the  session,  in  all  which 
lie  took  a  prominent  part.  But  the  lofty  course  pursued  by  him  in- 
regard  to  the  "  famous  compensation  law,"  very  strongly  marks  his 
character,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  best  judged  of,  from  the  following 
eulogium  pronounced  by  a  strong  political  opponent.  Mr.  Gros- 
venor  said  "  he  had  heard  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  the  able,  manly, 
and  constitutional  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina." 
Here  Mr.  Grosx^enor,  recurring  in  his  own  mind  to  a  personal 
difference  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  which  arose  during  the  war — paused 
a  moment,  and  then  proceeded, — "Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  be  restrain- 
ed— -no  barrier  shall  exist,  which  I  will  not  leap  over,  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  to  that  gentleman  my  thanks  for  the  judicious,  independ 
ent,  and  national  course  which  he  has  pursued  in  the  house  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  particularly  on  the  subject  now  before  us.  Let 
the  honorable  gentleman  continue  with  the  same  independence,  aloof 
from  party  views  and  local  prejudices,  to  pursue  the  great  interests 
of  his  country,  and  fulfil  the  high  destiny  for  which  it  is  manifest 
he  was  born.  The  buzz  of  popular  applause  may  not  cheer  him  on 
the  way,  but  he  will  inevitably  arrive  at  a  high  and  happy  elevation 
in  the  view  of  his  country  and  the  world." 

In  December,  1817,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Monroe 
to  the  office  of  secretary  of  war.     Here  was  a  hew  theatre ;  his  con- 
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gressional  career  of  six  years  liad  been  brilliant ;  as  a  legislator  and 
as  an  orator  he  stood  on  a  proud  elevation  before  his  country,  and 
now  his  capacity  for  administration  was  to  be  tested.  Such  was  the 
deranged  state  of  the  department,  the  vast  accumulation  of  its  busi- 
ness, and  its  imperfect  organization,  that  many  friends  dissuaded  him 
from  occupying  a  post  of  so  much  danger.  Space  will  not  permit 
even  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  his  administration  of  the  war  depart- 
ment during  seven  years.  He  found  it,  in  all  its  branches,  in  confu- 
sion, and  left  it  in  complete  order.  He  found  upwards  of  forty  millions 
of  dollars  of  unsettled  accounts,  which  he  reduced  to  less  than  three 
millions,  and  he  completely  prevented  all  further  accumulation  by 
the  unexampled  exactness  of  accountability  which  he  introduced  into 
every  branch  of  the  disbursements,  and  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  enabled  to  report  to  congress  in  1823,  that,  "  of  the  entire  amount 
of  money  drawn  from  the  treasury  in  1822,  for  the  military  ser- 
vice, including  pensions,  amounting  to  four  million  five  hundred  and 
seventy-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  one  dollars  and  ninety- 
four  cents,  although  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety-one  disbursing  agents,  there  had  not  been  a  single  defal- 
cation, nor  the  loss  of  a  cent  to  the  government ;  and  that  he  had 
■reduced  the  expense  of  the  army  from  four  hundred  and  fifty-one 
dollars  per  man,  to  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars,  and 
thereby  saved  to  the  country  annually  more  than  one  million  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  this  Avas  effected  under  adverse 
circumstances ;  when  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had  been  brought  forward 
as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  had  to  encounter  misrepresenta- 
tions, and  a  violent  opposition  to  almost  every  measure  he  proposed 
for  the  improvement  of  the  department.  In  fact  it  is  only  by  the 
perfect  order  and  system  brought  into  the  department,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  explain  how  Mr.  Calhoun  found  time  for  preparing  his 
numerous  reports,  which  are  not  surpassed  in  ability  by  our  ablest 
public  documents,  particularly  those  on  our  Indian  affairs,  internal 
improvements,  and  the  reduction  of  the  army  ;  for  the  despatch  ol 
the  immense  mass  of  unsettled  accounts  of  the  war ;  for  the  exami- 
nation of  the  claims  for  revolutionary  pensions  ;  the  thorough  resus- 
citation of  the  military  academy;  the  establishment  of  discipline  and 
rigid  economy  in  the  army;  a  complete  reorganization,  which  gave 
Tis,  at  the  expense  of  a  force  of  six  thousand  men,  so  officered  as  to 
be  capable  of  prompt  enlargement,  a  peace  establishment  having  the 
military  capacity,  and  defensive  power  of  thirty  thousand ;  the  sur- 
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vey  of  our  maritime  frontier ;  the  institution  of  a  system  of  perma- 
nent fortifications  for  our  coasts ;  tlie  establishment  of  a  cordon  of 
military  posts,  stretching  from  the  upper  lakes  around  our  western 
frontier ;  and,  finally,  for  his  duties  as  a  leading  and  influential 
member  of  Mr.  Monroe's  able  and  enlightened  cabinet. 

In  the  second  term  of  Mr.  Monroe's  presidency,  the  question  of 
the  choice  of  a  successor  agitated  the  country,  and  Mr.  Calhoun's 
name  was  brought  forward  with  those  of  four  other  distinguished 
candidates.  Events  had  turned  the  controversy,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  more  particularly  between  his  friends  and  those  of  Mr. 
Crawford,  on  the  subject  of  a  congressional  caucus,  as  the  means  of 
designating  the  chief  magistrate.  Mr.  Calhoun  believing  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  was  dangerous  to  place  thus  in  the  power  of  the  president, 
the  choice  of  his  successor,  through  his  influence  over  the  members 
of  congress,  took  a  decided  stand  against  it.  In  the  progress  of  the 
canvass,  Mr.  Calhoun's  name  was  withdrawn  so  as  to  strengthen 
the  probability  of  a  choice  by  the  people,  and  consequently  to  lessen 
the  hazard  of  the  election  being  devolved  upon  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  contest  terminated  in  returning  General  Jackson, 
Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Crawford  as  the  three  highest  candidates  to  the 
house,  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Calhoun  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  as  vice-president.  We  cannot  dwell  on  the  events  which 
succeeded.  During  the  whole  canvass  Mr.  Calhoun  bore  very 
kind  personal  and  political  relations  with  both  the  leading  candi- 
dates ;  but  acting  on  the  principle  which  had  placed  him  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  congressional  caucus,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  his 
opinion  that  the  members  of  the  house,  in  discharging  the  high 
duties  devolved  on  them,  ought  to  act  in  reference  and  subordination 
to  the  will  of  the  people.  He  was  necessarily,  therefore,  placed  in 
the  opposition,  which  at  the  end  of  the  term,  overthrew  the  adminis- 
tration, and  terminated  in  the  election  of  General  Jackson  as  presi- 
dent, and  the  reelection  of  himself  as  vice-president. 

It  is  admitted  that  Mr.  Calhoun  conferred  upon  the  vice-presi- 
dency a  dignity  and  character  worthy  of  the  station.  His  decisions 
gave  universal  satisfaction  with  one  exception,  the  circumstances  of 
which  were  remarkable,  viz.,  his  decision  in  regard  to  the  power  of 
the  vice-president,  as  presiding  oflicer  of  the  senate,  to  call  a  senator 
to  order  for  words  sjwken  in  debate.  The  senate  at  no  period  had 
been  in  such  a  state  of  excitement.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  known  to  be 
opposed  to  the  administration.     It  was  the  first  case  which  had 
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occurred,  and  the  principle  on  which  the  decision  rested  was  novel. 
The  constitution  gives  each  house  the  power  of  establishing  its  rules 
of  proceeding,  and  there  existed  at  this  time  no  rule  in  the  senate 
which  gave  the  vice-president  the  power  in  question.  Accordingly, 
while  those  who  took  the  opposite  view  contended  that  the  vice- 
president  possessed  this  power  inherently  under  the  constitution,  as 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  body,  Mr.  Calhoun  decided  that  as  the 
rules  did  not  confer  the  power,  either  expressly  or  by  implication, 
he  did  not  possess  it,  believing  if  he  possessed  it  under  the  constitu- 
tion there  could  be  no  appeal  to  the  senate,  and  the  freedom  of 
debate  in  that  body  would  depend  upon  the  pleasure  of  an  officer 
who  held  his  place  independent  of  it.  Satisfied  with  the  correctness 
of  his  decision,  Mr.  Calhoun  evinced  not  the  slightest  impatience 
at  the  clamor  which  followed.  He  calmly  and  confidently  left  his 
conduct  to  abide  the  result  of  cooler,  and  more  mature  investigation. 
The  result  has  proved  that  a  good  cause  may  be  left  to  the  quiet 
operation  of  time.  After  the  lapse  of  two  years,  the  senate,  without 
any  movement  of  his  friends  took  up  the  subject,  and  after  a  full 
examination  and  discussion,  Mr.  Calhoun's  decision  received  the 
deliberate  sanction  of  that  body. 

In  a  work  like  that  before  the  reader,  it  is  neither  desira- 
ble or  necessary  to  give  even  a  succinct  narrative  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
course  as  connected  with  public  events,  and  accordingly  we  pass 
over  the  measures  adopted  by  General  Jackson  on  his  accession  to 
power,  the  position  in  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  placed  in  relation 
to  him  politically  in  consequence  of  those  measures,  the  rupture  of 
their  political  and  private  relations,  the  correspondence  to  which  it 
gave  rise,  the  character  of  that  correspondence,  and  the  vindication  of 
his  own  conduct  which  it  contains.  We  pass  over  all  these  and 
come  to  that  portion  of  his  political  life  which  his  friends  confidently 
believe  will  hereafter  be  the  most  distinguished,  and  will  most 
strongly  mark  his  character  with  posterity.  We  mean  that  which 
followed  the  passage  of  the  tariif  of  1828,  and  the  part  which  he  felt 
himself  compelled  to  take  in  resistance  to  what  he  considered  an 
unconstitutional  and  oppressive  act,  in  order  to  arrest  a  course  of 
events  which  he  clearly  perceived,  at  that  early  period,  would  grow 
out  of  the  measure,  and  which  he  was  under  a  deep  conviction 
would  terminate,  if  not  arrested,  in  the  destruction  of  the  liberty  and 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  or  in  the  dissolution  of  the  union. 
Apprehending,  from  what  he  saw  in  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1828,  that  the  expectations  of  the  friends  of  an  equal  system  of  benefits 
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and  burdens  in  reference  to  the  protective  system,  and  a  thorough  re- 
formation of  the  government  and  restoration  of  the  constitution  to  its 
primitive  principles,  which  he  deemed  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
the  country,  could  not  be  realized  in  any  other  way,  he  turned  his 
attention  from  that  time  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  and  their  re- 
served rights  as  the  only  certain  means  of  effecting  these  objects,  the 
salvation  of  our  institutions,  and  of  the  union.  The  result  was,  that 
view  of  our  system  which  recognizes  in  each  state,  as  a  sovereign 
party  to  the  political  compact,  a  right  to  declare  an  act  of  congress, 
which  it  believes  to  be  unconstitutional,  to  be  null  and  void,  and  of 
course  not  obligatory  upon  its  citizens,  and  to  arrest  the  execution  of 
such  an  act  within  its  limits.  This  doctrine,  which  was  rendered  so 
unpopular  under  the  name  of  nullification,  is  maintained  to  be  clearly 
contained  in  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions,  and  is  more  fully 
stated  and  carried  out  in  the  discussions  to  which  it  gave  rise  in  the  con- 
troversy between  South  Carolina  and  the  general  government.  In 
these  discussions  the  papers  prepared  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  constitute  a 
striking  part. 

The  first  of  these  papers  attributed  to  him,  is  the  exposition  of  the 
South  Carolina  legislature  in  the  session  of  1S28,  in  which  a  full  and 
very  original  view  is  taken  of  the  relations  between  the  states  and  the 
general  government,  and  the  operation  of  the  protective  system  as 
affecting  unequally  the  two  great  sections  of  the  union.  This  was 
followed,  in  1S30,  by  a  statement  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  contain- 
ing his  opinion  on  the  relations  between  the  state  and  the  general 
government,  in  deference  to  public  opinion,  which  seemed  to  demand 
an  exposition  of  his  views  on  a  subject  which  then  began  so  deeply  to 
agitate  the  country.  The  open  avowal  of  doctrines  then  considered 
by  many  as  little  short  of  treason,  which  he  knew  would'separate  hiir 
from  many  of  his  political  friends,  on  a  conviction  of  duty,  and  without 
regard  to  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  his  popularity,  required  a 
firmness  of  purpose  and  a  deep  and  solemn  sense  of  duty  which  few 
possessed.  Subsequently,  at  Governor  Hamilton's  request,  he  addressed 
him  a  letter  in  which  the  subject  is  more  amply  discussed,  and  which 
acquired  for  Mr.  Calhoun  a  reputation  for  ability  and  candor  even 
among  those  who  did  not  approve  his  doctrine. 

The  payment  of  the  public  debt,  without  a  satisfactory  adjustment 

of  the  tariff,   brought  on  a  crisis  which  will  long  be  remembered. 

South  Carolina  carried  out  her  doctrine ;  a  convention  of  the  people 

was  called  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  and  the  protective  acts  declared 

unconstitutional    and  therefore  void,  and  no  law.     At  the  call  of  his 
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state,  Mr.  Calhoun  resigned  his  office  of  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  elected  senator  in  congress,  and  took  his  seat  in  that 
body  to  defend  her  cause,  which  he  beheved  to  be  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  the  constitution.  His  re-appearance,  after  so  many  years,  on  the 
floor  of  a  deliberative  body,  was  under  circumstances  the  most  trying 
that  can  be  conceived.  He  and  his  colleague  stood  almost  alone.  The 
cause  was  universally  unpopular,  and  regarded  as  synonymous  with 
disunion  and  treason.  Under  these  circumstances,  with  all  the  disad- 
vantage of  not  having  spoken  in  a  public  assembly  for  more  than 
sixteen  years,  he  had  to  meet  the  joint  array  of  the  talents,  both  of 
the  administration,  and  of  the  opposition. 

In  this  trying  juncture  he  acquitted  himself  so  well,  that  the  tide  of 
public  opinion  which  so  strongly  set  against  him  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session  turned  in  his  favor,  and  those  not  convinced  by  his  argu- 
ments, felt  at  least  a  conviction  of  his  sincerity,  integrity,  and 
patriotism.  The  contest  was  mainly  between  Mr.  Calhoun  and  the 
distinguished  senator  from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Webster,  the  principal 
point  in  issue  between  whom  was  finally  reduced  to  the  naked  question, 
whether  our  constitution  is,  or  is  not  a  compact  between  the  states,  the 
latter  admitting  that  if\t  be  a  compact,  the  doctrines  contended  for 
by  the  former  followed  as  necessary  consequences.  Mr.  Calhoun's 
conduct  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  his  constituents,  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  eventual  success  of  the  principles  of  free  trade. 

It  is  not  possible  that  we  can  here  fully  describe  the  labors  or  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Calhoun  on  the  subjects  of  the  bank,  the  repeal  of 
the  force  bill,  the  reception  of  petitions  on  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the 
public  lands,  the  treasury  law,  the  tariff,  the  Ashburton  treaty,  and 
many  other  subjects,  up  to  the  time  of  the  resignation  of  his  seat  in  the 
senate,  in  1843.  Neither  can  we  discuss  his  conduct  in  reference  to 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  after  he  had  been  called  by  President  Tyler 
to  the  high  office  of  secretary  of  state,  made  vacant  by  the  calamitous 
death  of  Mr.  Upshur.  Nor  does  it  comport  with  our  plan  to  expatiate 
on  his  resignation  of  that  office,  his  declinature  of  a  mission  to  England, 
or  his  return  to  the  senate  as  the  result  of  the  earnest  desires  of  the 
whole  South.  These,  and  his  final  labors  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
are  all  too  well  known  to  need  that  another  line  should  be  added  to 
this  sketch  of  his  leading  actions  as  a  politician.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  his  public  acts  need  not  be  detailed,  for  they  will  be  woven  into  the 
history  of  the  nation ;  nor  need  we  enumerate  his  orations,  for  they 
have  become  a  portion  of  American  literature. 

A  life  of  vigorous  and  incessant  labor  micrht  well  brine;  Mr.  Calhoun 
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at  sixty-eight  into  a  state  of  rapid  decay.  The  slavery  question  was 
the  last  subject  which  occupied  his  public  life,  and  his  last  attempt 
was  made  in  seeking  an  alteration  of  the  constitution  on  this  subject. 
He  had  an  unconquerable  dread  that  the  South  would  be  driven  to 
secede  from  the  Union.  He  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  senate 
hall  to  die.  His  friends  visited  him  to  see  how  intense  and  earnest 
thought  had  brought  down  the  frail  body  to  ruin  and  death. 

Dr.  John  B.  Calhoun,  who  is  an  eminent  physician,  was  in  constant 
attendance  on  his  honored  father  for  several  weeks  previous  to  his  death, 
and  was  kindly  aided  by  the  almost  filial  friendship  of  many  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  profession.  On  the  30th  of  March,  1850,  it 
could  no  longer  be  doubted  that  the  hours  of  the  great  statesman  were 
numbered  ;  but  though  more  restless  and  weak  than  he  had  ever  before 
been,  he  sat  up  about  two  hours  during  the  day,  and  talked  on  the 
topic  which  absorbed  his  mind.  Soon  after  midnight,  his  breath  be- 
came so  heavy  as  to  alarm  his  son,  and  his  pulse  was  very  low,  but  he 
refused  to  take  any  more  stimulants  ;  at  about  two  o'clock,  he  called 
his  son,  to  whom  he  held  out  his  arm,  and  remarked  that  there  was  no 
pulsation  at  the  wrist.  He  gave  several  directions  as  to  his  watch  and 
papers,  and  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  said,  "I  am  perfectly  comfortable." 
These  were  his  last  words.  Shortly  before  six  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  31st,  he  made  a  sign  to  his  son  to  approach  his  bed ;  and  ex- 
tending his  hand,  he  grasped  that  of  his  son,  looked  him  intently  in  the 
face,  and  moved  his  lips,  but  was  unable  to  articulate.  Other  friends 
were  summoned  to  his  bed-side,  who  saw  him  perfectly  conscious  of 
his  condition,  his  eyes  retained  their  brightness,  and  his  countenance 
its  natural  expression.  Thus  he  drew  a  deep  inspiration,  his  eyes 
closed,  and  his  spirit  passed  calmly  to  its  home. 

Judge  Butler,  his  friend  and  colleague,  impressively  announced  his 
death  in  the  senate ;  and  affecting  addresses  were  also  made  by  his 
great  rivals  in  talents  and  fame,  Henry  Clay,  and  Daniel  Webster. 
On  the  2d  of  April,  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  performed ;  and  his 
remains,  accompanied  by  a  committee  of  the  senate,  were  conveyed  to 
Charleston,  where  a  whole  people  met  them  in  tears.  His  body  was 
committed  to  the  dust,  but  the  creations  of  his  mighty  mind  yet  live 
to  bless  his  country,  and  to  call  forth  its  gratitude. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  married  in  May,  1811,  to  a  cousin,  Miss  Florida 
Calhoun,  the  daughter  of  John  Ewing  Calhoun,  formerly  a  senator  in 
congress,  from  South  Carolina.  They  had  a  numerous  family.  Mrs. 
Calhoun  survived  her  husband,  and  was  much  admired  for  the  quiet, 
unassuming,  but  dignified  ease  of  her  manners,  and  is  remembered  with 
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affection  and  regret,  by  the  private  circles  of  Washington,  once 
adorned  by  her  presence,  but  from  which  she  also  has  been  forever 
withdrawn  by  the  hand  of  death. 

As  a  man,  Mr.  Calhoun  presented  a  tall  and  commanding  person, 
slender  but  firm;  his  features  were  singularly  harsh  and  angular,  so  that 
Harriet  Martineau  described  him  as  the  cast  iron  man,  "  who  looked 
as  if  he  had  never  been  born;"'  his  forehead  was  broad,  tolerably  high 
and  compact,  denoting  the  mass  of  brain  behind  it ;  and  his  eyes, 
which  presented  the  most  striking  peculiarity  about  him,  were  large, 
brilliant,  and  dark  blue  in  color.  When  in  repose  he  seemed  unfeeling, 
or  at  least  lost  in  abstraction ;  but  when  excited,  the  fire  of  genius 
blazed  from  his  eye,  and  every  feature  showed  thought  and  character 
strongly  defined.  He  had  none  of  the  cautious  reserve  and  mystery 
of  common  politicians ;  but  was  accessible,  instructive  and  eloquent 
in  his  conversation.  Until  he  had  passed  his  grand  climacteric,  he 
wore  his  hair  tolerably  short,  and  brushed  it  back  so  that  it  stood 
erect  on  the  top  of  his  head,  as  in  our  portrait,  but  towards  the  close 
of  his  life  he  allowed  it  to  grow  long,  and  to  fall  in  heavy  masses  over 
his  temples. 

"  His  character,"  says  Mr.  Jenkins,  his  biographer,  "  was  marked 
and  decided,  not  prematurely  exhibiting  its  peculiarities,  yet  formed 
and  perfected  at  an  early  age.  He  was  firm  and  prompt,  manly  and 
independent.  His  sentiments  were  noble  and  elevated,  and  everything 
mean  or  groveling  was  foreign  to  his  nature.  He  was  easy  in  his 
manners,  and  afl^able  and  dignified.  His  attachments  were  warm  and 
enduring ;  he  did  not  manifest  his  aifection  with  enthusiastic  fervor, 
but  with  deep  earnestness  and  sincerity.  He  was  kind,  generous  and 
charitable ;  honest  and  frank ;  faithful  to  his  friends,  but  somewhat 
inclined  to  be  unforgiving  to  his  enemies.  He  was  attached  to  his 
principles  and  prejudices  with  equal  tenacity;  and  when  he  had 
adopted  an  opinion,  so  strong  was  his  reliance  upon  the  correctness  of, 
his  own  judgment,  that  he  often  doubted  the  wisdom  and  sincerity  of 
those  who  disagreed  with  him.  He  never  shrunk  from  the  performance 
of  any  duty,  however  painful  it  might  be, — that  it  was  a  duty,  was 
sufficient  for  him.  He  possessed  pride  of  character  in  no  ordinary  de-  • 
gree,  and,  withal  not  a  little  vanity,  which  is  said  always  to  accompany 
true  genius.  His  devotion  to  the  South  was  not  sectional,  so  much  as 
it  was  the  natural  consequence  of  his  views  with  reference  to  the  theory 
of  the  government ;  and  his  patriotism,  like  his  fame,  was  coextensive 
with  the  Union." 

Tn  all  his  domestic  relations  the  life  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was  without  a 
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blemish.  His  habits,  Hke  those  of  most  truly  great  men,  were  all 
simple.  When  at  home,  he  was  an  early  riser,  and,  if  the  weather 
allowed,  took  a  walk  over  his  farm.  He  breakfasted  at  half  past 
seven,  and  then  retired  to  his  study,  and  wrote  till  three.  After  din- 
ner he  read  or  conversed  with  his  family  till  sunset,  then  he  took 
another  walk  till  eight  o'clock,  when  he  took  tea,  and  passed  the  time 
in  conversation  or  reading,  and  at  ten,  retired  to  rest.  His  social 
qualities  were  endearing  and  highly  fascinating,  especially  to  young 
people. 

As  an  orator,  he  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  parliamentary  speakers. 
On  first  rising  in  debate,  he  seemed  to  feel  the  anxiety  of  diffidence 
which  is  almost  always  the  companion  of  genius.  He  usually  began 
m  a  manner  calm  and  impressive,  but  was  soon  roused,  and  became 
energetic,  stern,  erect,  and  loud,  showing  the  power  of  a  giant.  His 
voice  was  shrill,  and  his  eyes  glistened  like  coals  of  fire.  A  steady 
flow  of  words  came  from  his  lips,  and  intense  earnestness  marked  his 
delivery.  In  listening  to  him,  every  one  felt  that  he  was  sincere,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  hear  him  without  being  moved.  His  mind 
was  amply  stored  with  the  fruits  of  learning,  but  still  more  with  those 
of  observation  and  reflection ;  hence  originality,  depth,  and  power 
characterized  all  his  efforts. 

As  a  statesman,  in  the  most  enlarged  and  elevated  sense  of  the  term, 
he  had  no  superior.  His  course  was  independent  and  high  minded. 
Principles  were  regarded  by  him  as  practical  things ;  he  was  firm  in 
adhering  to  them,  and  fearless  in  attacking  error.  He  was  no  mere 
theorist,  but  clearly  foresaw  results  ;  not  given  to  change,  nor  fond  of 
startling  novelties.  To  the  highest  intellectual  powers,  he  united 
those  elevated  moral  qualities  which  are  as  important  as  talent  itself 
to  complete  the  character  of  a  statesman — inflexible  integrity,  honor 
without  a  stain,  disinterestedness,  temperance  and  industry.  He  had 
a  firmness  of  purpose  which  disdained  to  calculate  the  consequences  of 
doing  his  duty.  "  I  never  know,"  he  would  say,  "  what  South  Caro- 
lina thinks  of  a  measure.  I  never  consult  her.  If  she  approves,  well 
and  good.  If  she  does  not,  or  wishes  any  one  else  to  take  my  place, 
I  am  ready  to  vacate.  We  are  even."  In  a  word,  Mr.  Calhoun  always 
showed  prudence  and  energy  in  action,  devotion  to  his  country,  and  an 
inextinguishable  love  of  liberty  and  justice. 

A  writer  in  the  "  Gallery  of  Illustrious  Americans"  says,  "  Three 
obstacles  have  Iain  between  this  great  man  and  the  presidency.  The 
first  has  been  the  earnest  and  unconquerable  independence  of  his  charac- 
ter, which  has  left  him  without  a  national  party.     The  second,  has 
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been  the  incorruptible  integrity  of  his  heart,  which  left  him  without  in- 
trigue or  policy.  The  last,  has  been  an  obstacle  still  more  formidable 
in  this  disturbed  and  feverish  age — the  philosphical  sublimity  of  his 
genius.  He  was  not  made  to  sway  masses,  but  mind.  He  could  not 
carry  the  hearts  of  the  multitude  by  storm,  but  he  electrified  the  souls 
of  the  few."  To  this  Mr.  Jenkins  replies,  "  that  the  first  two  contri- 
buted to  this  result  is  highly  probable,  but  if  by  that  other  quality  is 
meant  an  elevation  of  his  genius  entirely  above  the  comprehension  of 
the  multitude,  it  is  unjust  to  his  character.  He  possessed  no  such 
transcendental  faculty  or  attribute.  Truth,  in  its  simplicity  and  beauty, 
as  Mr.  Calhoun  presented  it,  goes  home  to  every  heart.  He  was 
understood  and  appreciated  by  the  masses.  He  was  popular  with  the 
people,  but  not  with  the  politicians." 

It  is  pleasant  to  add  to  this  memoir,  that  attachment  on  the  part  of 
the  constituents  of  Mr.  Calhoun  never  lessened.  South  Carolina  wished 
not  to  change  her  senator  for  a  younger  man ;  but  felt  that  his  matured 
experience,  his  ripened  wisdom,  and  a  soul  which  no  age  could  chill 
sustained  his  patriotism,  and  gave  weight  to  his  counsels.  May  her 
conduct  ever  be  imitated  by  our  countrymen  at  large. 
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John  Tyler  was  the  tenth  president  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
sixth  occupant  of  that  high  office  born  in  the  Old  Dominion. 

The  father  of  the  subject  of  our  present  biography  (and  bearing 
the  same  name)  distinguished  himself  in  the  period  of  the  Revolution 
as  an  ardent  patriot,  and  was  intimately  associated  with  Henry,  Jef- 
ferson, Edmund  Randolph,  and  other  eminent  men  of  that  day.  He 
was  from  an  early  day  of  the  war  of  Independence  a  member  of  the 
house  of  delegates  of  Virginia,  bearing  at  all  times  a  prominent  part 
in  its  deliberations,  and  in  1781  was  elected  the  speaker  of  the  house, 
which  place  he  continued  to  fill  by  repeated  reelections  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  After  having  filled  other  important  stations,  among  which 
was  a  seat  in  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  state,  he  was  in 
the  year  1808  elected  governor  of  the  commonwealth,  to  which  office 
he  was  twice  reelected.  A  vacancy  having  occurred  on  the  bench  of 
the  United  States  district  court,  he  was  appointed  to  the  seat  by  Pre- 
sident Madison,  which  he  occupied  until  his  death  in  1813.  The 
legislature  being  in  session  at  the  time,  and  regarding  his  death  as  a 
public  calamity,  passed  resolutions  expressive  of  its  sorrow,  and 
clothed  itself  in  mourning. 

John  Tyler  was  born  in  Charles  City,  in  the  county  of  that  name, 
Virginia,  May  29,  1790.  He  was  the  second  of  three  sons  who  sur- 
vived their  father.  His  school-boy  days  were  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  an  extraordinary  love  of  books,  especially  those  of  history.  At 
the  early  age  of  twelve  years  he  entered  the  college  of  William  and 
Mary,  where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Bishop  Madison,  the  vener- 
able president  of  that  institution,  whose  warmest  friendship  he  enjoyed 
till  death  effected  a  separation  between  them.  Nor  was  he  less  the 
object  of  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-collegians.  At  seven- 
teen he  took  his  degree,  and  on  that  occasion  delivered  an  address  on 
"Female  Education,"  which  the  faculty  pronounced  the  best  com- 
mencement oration  delivered  there  within  their  recollection. 

On  leaving  college,  John  Tyler  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
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law,  on  which  indeed  he  had  entered  during  his  collegiate  course.  He 
passed  two  years  in  reading,  partly  with  his  father,  and  partly  with 
Edmund  Randolph,  formerly  governor  of  Virginia,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  of  the  state.  His  progress  in  the  law,  as  in  all  his 
other  studies,  was  rapid,  and  his  acquisitions  solid.  He  soon  obtained 
a  very  extensive  practice. 

Scarcely  had  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  he  was  almost 
unanimously  elected  by  the  people  of  his  native  county  to  represent 
them  in  the  state  legislature.  He  took  his  seat  in  that  body  in  De- 
cember, 1811,  and  soon  showed  himself  zealous  in  advancing  the 
interests  of  his  constituents,  and  of  that  ancient  commonwealth.  The 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  soon  after,  gave  full  scope 
for  his  oratorical  powers,  which  he  often  employed  with  a  view  to 
their  improvement.  Here  he  showed  himself  an  ardent  lover  of  his 
country,  zealously  opposed  to  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  and  a 
firm  advocate  of  the  principles  which  had  elevated  Mr.  Madison  to  the 
presidency. 

During  the  five  successive  years  which  Mr.  Tyler  served  his  county 
in  the  legislature,  he  often  manifested  great  powers  of  eloquence. 
The  last  year  of  his  membership  of  the  house  of  delegates,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  executive  council.  He  continued  to  act  in 
that  capacity  until  November,  1816,  when,  by  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
John  Clopton,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  representation  in  congress 
from  the  Richmond  district.  The  contest,  which  was  a  very  severe 
one,  was  between  Mr.  Stevenson,  afterwards  minister  to  England, 
and  then  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates,  and  Mr.  Tyler.  It  was 
merely  a  trial  of  personal  popularity,  as  the  candidates  concurred  in 
political  principle ;  and  when  Mr.  Tyler  retired  from  congress,  he 
warmly  advocated  the  election  of  Mr.  Stevenson  to  that  responsible 
station.  At  the  period  of  his  taking  his  seat  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, Mr.  Tyler  had  but  reached  his  twenty-sixth  year— an  age 
at  which  it  has  been  the  lot  of  very  few  to  be  elevated  to  a  station 
of  as  high  trust  and  importance  as  a  representative  in  the  congress  of 
the  United  States.  But  habits  which,  from  boyhood,  had  led  to  the 
development  of  his  talents — the  lessons  of  a  patriot  father — constant 
employment  in  public  office,  and  a  character  for  ability,  energy,  and 
honesty  of  purpose — gave  ample  earnest  of  the  manner  in  which  his 
duties  would  be  fulfilled.  His  diffidence  in  the  outset  of  his  con- 
gressional career  was  great,  but  by  degrees  he  took  a  part  in  all  the 
prominent  questions  of  that  day,  and  more  than  satisfied  his  constitu- 
ents, who,  by  an  increased  majority,  in  1819  again  sent  him  to  Wash- 
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ington,  where  he  remained  till  1S21,  when  increasing  ill  health  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  his  seat,  and  for  a  time  seriously  threatened  his 
life. 

]\Ir.  TvLER  left  the  house  of  representatives,  carrying  with  him.  the 
respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  After  five  years  of  fiiithful  service  as 
a  representative  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  districts  of  Virginia, 
he  could  look  back  with  satisfaction  on  his  course,  discovering  not  one 
act  in  his  political  career  which  he  had  reason  to  regret.  On  nearly 
all  the  great  subjects  which  had  agitated  congress  during  that  period 
he  had  occupied  a  prominent  position.  Against  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  which,  in  some  shape  or  other,  had  come  before  the 
house  at  nearly  every  session,  he  waged  unceasing  war,  as  an  institu- 
tion most  dangerous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  community,  and  certain, 
one  day,  to  use  its  tremendous  power  with  a  deleterious  effect  upon 
the  elections  of  the  country,  and  declaring  at  every  suitable  opportu- 
nity his  unalterable  convictions  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  its  creation. 
He  was  firm  in  his  opposition  to  every  wild  scheme  of  innovation  upon 
established  principles,  and  watchful  against  all  attempts  to  turn  the 
current  of  public  expenditure  from  its  legitimate  course  ;  and  the  un- 
flinching advocate  of  national  economy,  tliough  always  liberal  when 
public  justice  would  sanction  such  a  course. 

With  broken  health  and  shattered  constitution  Mr.  Tyler  returned 
to  his  farm,  in  Charles  City  county,  happy  that  nothing  but  physical 
inability  had  compelled  him  to  leave  the  public  service.  He  soon 
rejoiced  in  improved  health,  and  in  the  spring  of  1823  was  requested 
again  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  legislature,  am!  with  very  little 
opposition  he  was  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  former  usefulness.  But 
he  was  not  allowed  long  to  remain  there,  for  in  December,  1825,  the 
office  of  governor  of  Virginia  was  conferred  upon  him  without  solici- 
tation. In  this  station  he  devoted  himself  to  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  state,  to  the  maintenance  of  her  laws  and  constitution, 
and  to  those  political  principles  with  which  her  renown  is  identified. 

The  year  1826  was  marked  by  an  event  which  threw  the  whole 
nation  into  mourning — the  deaths  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams. 
That  two  of  the  three  only  survivors  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  should  breathe  their  last  on  the  same  day,  and  that 
day  the  anniversary  of  the  promulgation  of  that  great  paper,  was  a 
remarkable  coincidence,  to  which  history  has  no  parallel.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son died  at  Monticello,  just  fifty  years  after  the  declaration,  on  the 
very  day,  and,  it  is  said,  the  very  hour,  at  which  that  immortal  work 
of  his  hands  was  read  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States.    Governor 
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Tyler  was  requested  to  deliver  at  Richmond  a  funeral  oration,  with 
which  request  he  complied,  one  week  after  the  death  of  that  illustrious 
man. 

Such  was  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  Governor  Tyler  dis- 
charged the  first  term  of  his  office,  that  he  was  reelected  by  an  unani- 
mous vote.  He  was  not  long  destined  to  occupy  this  position,  for  a 
few  days  after  his  reelection  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
Mr.  John  Randolph  had  been  elected  senator  in  congress  arrived,  and 
against  his  strongly  expressed  wish  to  the  contrary,  Mr.  Tyler  was 
elected  his  successor.  To  such  a  choice  on  the  part  of  the  legislature 
he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  accede,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  senate 
December  3,  1827,  where  he  at  once  arrayed  himself  with  the  oppo- 
sition. In  1833  he  was  again  elected,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
elected  president  pro  tempore  of  the  senate.  During  the  session  of 
1835-36,  as  he  conscientiously  objected  to  some  instructions  he  re- 
ceived from  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  could  not  vote  according 
to  their  wishes,  he  resigned,  thus  surrendering  three  unexpired  years 
of  his  term.  Such  an  act  of  devotion  to  the  great  principle  of  repre- 
sentative responsibility  deserves  to  be  recorded  both  for  its  rarity  and 
its  magnanimity. 

The  different  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  Mr.  Leigh,  the  colleague 
of  Mr.  Tyler,  was  the  subject  of  much  comment  throughout  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Mr.  Leigh,  in  reply  to  the  call  upon  him,  wrote  a  very 
long  and  ingenious  letter,  in  which  he  took  the  distinction  between 
the  obligation  of  a  representative  to  obey  instruction  in  all  cases  where 
no  constitutional  point  was  involved,  and  that  which  he  contended 
existed  where  well-founded  doubt  arose  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
particular  measures  ;  in  which  latter  cases  he  insisted,  that  the  repre- 
sentative was  not  bound  to  obey,  and  to  do  an  act  which  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  constitution  he  was  sworn  to  support.  Mr.  Leigh, 
for  these  reasons,  refused  to  obey  the  instructions  or  then  to  resign  his 
seat,  which,  however,  he  did  resign  in  1836.  Mr.  Tyler  stated  to 
the  people  of  his  state,  and  to  the  public  generally,  in  his  letter  of 
resignation  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  the  princijsles  by  which  his 
conduct  as  a  public  man  had  been  governed,  and  the  motives  which 
led  to  his  immediate  resignation.  He  at  the  same  time  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  then  vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
and  president  of  the  senate,  a  letter  informing  the  senate  that  he  ha 
resigned  into  the  bands  of  tlie  general  assembly  of  Virginia  his  sea", 
as  a  senator  from  that  state. 

Relieved  from  all  political  anxieties,  Mr.  Tyler  joyfully  returned 
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to  his  farm  and  his  profession.  By  public  dinners,  and  in  every  other 
form,  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  satisfaction  his  conduct  had 
given  to  his  countrymen.  His  affairs,  thrown  into  disorder  by  the 
neglect  of  his  personal  interests  during  the  time  he  had  served  in  con- 
gress, required  his  attention,  and  he  gladly  hailed  a  return  to  private 
life,  that  he  miixht  be  enabled  in  some  measure  to  restore  them.  The 
anxieties,  labors,  and  fatigues  of  public  employment  had  no  longer  any 
charm.  At  the  age  of  forty-six  he  had  run  a  brilliant  career  in  the 
state  and  national  councils;  and,  after  twenty-five  jenrs  of  service, 
during  wliich  he  had  devoted  himself  faithfully  and  untiringly  to  ad- 
vance the  public  welfare,  he  looked  forward  with  great  delight  to  a 
period  of  repose.  No  spot  or  blemish  had  attached  itself  to  his  politi- 
cal fame — no  discontent  or  dissatisfaction  had  been  created  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  his  political  duties ;  and  happy 
in  the  consciousness  of  having  served  the  people  who  had  entrusted 
him  with  their  confidence  with  honesty,  fidelity,  and  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  he  was  well  content  again  to  enter  on  more  peaceful  walks. 
In  his  retirement,  however,  he  was  not  permitted  to  remain  unso- 
licited. Shortly  after  his  return  to  Virginia,  he  was  selected  as  the 
vice-presidential  candidate,  with  Hugh  Lawson  White  as  president. 
No  election  of  vice-president  having  been  made  by  the  people  on  this 
occasion,  the  senate  elected  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky. 

He  was  not  suffered  long  to  remain  inactive ;  for,  in  183S,  bav- 
ins removed  to  Williamsburg  for  the  better  education  of  his  children, 
and  the  citizens  of  James  City  and  York  counties  having  elected 
him  to  the  post,  he  again  consented  to  serve  in  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  during  the  subsequent  session  he  would  again  have  been 
returned  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  but  for  the  unfortunate 
dissension  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  republican  party  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  1839,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Harrisburg  convention  as 
vice-president  of  the  United  States,  having  General  W.  H.  Harrison 
for  his  chief. 

The  speeches,  letters,  and  declarations  of  Mr.  Tyler  during  the 
political  canvas  of  the  year  1840,  seem  to  have  been  deemed  entirely 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Whig  party,  and  no  doubt  was 
then  entertained  that  he  would  cooperate  with  General  Harrison,  and 
aid  in  carrying  out  their  designs  and  wishes  in  the  event  of  an  election 
then  confidently  expected.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Whigs  M'ere 
completely  successful ;  and  their  triumph  made  General  Harrison 
President  of  the  TJnited  States,  Mr.  Tyler  Vice-President,  and  secured 
a  Whig  majority  in  the  house  of  representatives  and  senate  of  the 
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L'^nited  States.  It  has  been  asserted,  however,  with  great  confidence 
that  Mr.  Tyler  miscalculated  his  ability  to  unite  himself  to,  and  act 
with  the  Whig  party,  and  mistook,  therefore,  his  position  in  accepting 
their  nomination  for  one  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  nation,  the  result 
of  which,  upon  the  death  of  President  Harrison,  placed  him  in  the 
presidential  chair,  invested  with  all  the  patronage  and  power  of  that 
high  station.  The  Whigs  also,  it  has  been  asserted,  evidently  acted 
without  due  caution  in  his  nomination.  From  these  causes  arose  em- 
barrassment, difficulty,  and  loss  of  popularity  with  both  the  great 
parties  of  the  nation,  to  the  President,  and  to  the  Whigs,  bitter  disap- 
pointment and  chagrin. 

The  day  of  the  inauguration  arrived,  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1841, 
President  Harrison  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  and  took  tlie  oath 
of  office,  in  the  presence  of  the  largest  assemblage  which  had  ever  been 
collected  in  the  federal  city.  In  the  senate  chamber  the  vice-president 
elect  appeared,  took  the  prescribed  oath,  and  assumed  his  place  as 
president  of  the  senate.  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  President 
Harrison  issued  his  proclamation,  calling  upon  congress  to  convene  on 
the  31st  of  May  following,  for  the  consideration  of  "sundry  important 
and  weighty  matters,  principally  growing  out  of  the  condition  of 
the  revenue  and  finances  of  the  country."  An  all-wise  Providence, 
ho%vever,  decreed  that  before  that  day  arrived  he  should  be  laid  in  the 
tomb.  The  president  had  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  high  office  with 
a  zeal  and  earnestness  which  a  frame,  exhausted  not  alone  by  the 
cares  of  a  long  life  spent  in  various  laborious  public  services,  but  by 
the  fatigues  of  a  triumphant  campaign,  was  hardly  capable  of  sustain- 
ing. His  incessant  labors,  caused  chiefly  by  those  who  were  intent  on 
office,  as  the  reward  of  their  efforts,  shattered  his  health,  and  on  the 
4th  of  April,  just  one  month  after  his  inauguration,  he  died. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  our  country,  a  chief  magistrate 
died  while  occupying  the  presidential  chair,  and  the  wisdom  and  sta- 
bility of  our  institutions  were  to  be  submitted  to  a  new  test.  The 
cabinet  immediately  dispatched  a  letter,  by  a  special  messenger,  to 
Mr.  Tyler,  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  and  on  the  6th  of  that  month 
he  arrived  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  had  been  called  on  to  assume 
the  high  office  which  now  devolved  upon  him,  without  the  opportunity 
for  that  preparation  to  execute  its  duties  which  is  secured  to  one  who 
succeeds  to  the  presidency  by  immediate  election,  subjected  him  to 
disadvantages  such  as  no  former  chief  magistrate  had  ever  had  to 
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encounter.  Such  a  position  would  try  the  strength  of  any  man,  but 
Mr.  Tyler  showed  that  he  was  at  no  loss  as  to  the  steps  he  should 
pursue.  He  at  once  issued  an  address  to  the  people,  asserting  princi- 
ples coincident  with  those  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  reasserting  the  purpose 
expressed  by  Mr.  Madison  in  his  inaugural,  "To  hold  the  union  of  the 
states  as  the  basis  of  their  peace  and  happiness ;  to  support  the  consti- 
tution, which  is  the  cement  of  the  Union,  as  well  in  its  limitations  as 
in  its  authority  ;  to  respect  the  rights  and  authorities  reserved  to  the 
states  and  the  people,  as  equally  incorporated  with,  and  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  general  system."  This,  it  was  seen,  was  the  doc- 
trine, though  not  the  language,  and  loud  were  the  commendations 
which  the  address  received  throughout  the  land. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  plan  of  The  National  Portrait  Gallery  to 
discuss  the  politics  of  parties,  or  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  which  of 
the  contending  classes  was  right.  Certain  it  is,  that  at  the  time  neither 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great  political  schools  were  satisfied.  The 
president  contended  that  the  people  had  declared  against  the  Bank, 
and  the  financial  schemes  of  the  two  preceding  administrations,  while 
those  opposed  to  him  asserted  the  contrary.  The  dissolution  of  cabi- 
nets, the  issuing  of  vetoes,  and  the  expressions,  in  various  ways,  of 
public  opinion,  followed  each  other,  till  the  period  of  his  presidency 
expired. 

Thus  have  we  reported  the  chief  facts  connected  with  the  public  life 
of  John  Tyler  ;  and  while  abstaining  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
from  any  expression  of  party  politics,  it  must  be  conceded  that  con- 
nected with  his  presidency  occurred  the  most  anomalous  and  extra- 
ordinary events.  On  the  death  of  General  Harrison,  Mr.  Tyler  was 
raised  by  the  operation  of  a  fundamental  law  to  the  chief  magistracy 
of  the  Republic,  and  from  that  hour  was  deserted  by  his  professedly 
warmest  friends.  Those  who  shouted  hozannas  in  praise  of  his  political 
views,  threw  in  the  way  of  his  executive  acts  every  legislative  obstacle 
which  could  be  devised,  and  even  the  cabinet  deserted  him  at  a  crisis 
of  great  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  after  the  negotiation  of  many 
years,  he  obtained  a  final  settlement  of  our  claims  on  Mexico  for  her 
spoliations  on  our  commerce,  ended  triumphantly  the  war  in  Florida, 
honorably  and  advantageously  arranged  our  differences  with  Great 
Britain,  preserved  all  our  foreign  relations  on  the  most  desirable  foot- 
ing, conducted  to  completion  the  negotiations  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  diminished  by  millions  the  annual  expenses  of  the  government, 
and  left  the  country,  when  he  resigned  the  presidential  chair,  in  a 
state  of  full  credit  and  confidence.     Time  will  declare  the  position  in 
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8tat«  of  full  credit  and  confidence.     Time  will  declare  the  position 
in  ■wliicli  ho  shall  stand  before  posterity. 

Twice  during  his  presidency  afflictions  fell  heavily  upon  Mr.  Tyler 
and  bis  family.  In  1842  he  was  bereaved  of  his  excellent  •wife,  after 
a  union  of  twentj'-nine  years.  With  him  six  children  lamented  their 
loss.  Nearly  two  years  afterwards  he  married  at  New  York,  Julia, 
daughter  of  David  Gardiner,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  who  perished,  about 
nine  months  later,  by  the  explosion  on  board  the  United  States 
steamship  Princeton. 

At  the  close  of  his  term  of  ofHce  Ex-president  Tyler  retired  to 
liis  estate,  Sherwood  Forest,  Charles  City  County,  Virginia.  Having 
reached  the  ago  when  repose  is  usually  sought,  he  manifested  no  dis- 
position to  engage  in  the  toils  and  diiRcultics  of  public  life.  We 
are  told  that  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  being  numbered  in  his  social 
circle  were  attracted  by  the  brilliancy,  versatility,  and  charms  of 
his  conversation.  His  correspondents  enjoyed  the  elegance  and  in- 
tellectual vigor  displayed  even  in  his  most  hasty  and  familiar  letters. 
Courtly  in  his  address,  affable  among  his  acquaintances,  frank  and 
open  in  his  communication  with  strangers,  affectionate  at  home  and 
genial  everywhere,  his  society  was  regarded  as  a  privilege.  His 
house  and  table  always  gave  proofs  of  unbounded  hospitality. 

He  remained  in  retirement  until  the  early  part  of  1861,  when  he 
appeared  as  a  member  of  the  "Peace  Convention,"  composed  of 
delegates  from  different  States,  which  met  at  AVashington.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  convention.  Various  schemes  were  discussed 
in  the.  attempt  to  form  a  compromise  between  the  seceding  States  of 
the  South  and  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  ward  off  the  coming 
war.  But  nothing  effective  resulted  from  those  deliberations.  Mr. 
Tyler  afterwards  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
and  gave  his  earnest  support  to  the  Confederate  cause.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  then 
assembled  at  Richmond.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the  war  ended,  the 
Union  triumphant,  and  peace  restored.  His  death  was  lamented  by 
all  who  were  engaged  in  the  cause  which  enlisted  his  last  energies, 
and  in  which  his  youthful  vigor  seemed  to  be  renewed. 
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North  Carolina  was  founded  chiefly  by  Covenanters  from  Scotland, 
and  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  all  of  whom 
left  their  country  for  "  conscience  sake."  We  cannot,  therefore,  be 
surprised  that  in  that  state  the  seeds  of  independence  were  early  sown ; 
nor  do  we  wonder  that  its  sons  claim  to  be  the  first  who  declared 
their  freedom  from  all  obligations  to  obey  the  government  of  Great 
Britain. 

Among  the  leading  men  in  the  Revolution,  were  the  now  widely 
extended  family  of  Polk,  originally  Pollock.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  the  first  Democratic  family  of  note  in  the  country,  and  one  of 
them  was  the  prime  mover,  and  a  signer  of  the  celebrated  "  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration"  of  May  20,  1775.  This  was  the  great  uncle  of 
the  President. 

Samuel,  the  father  of  James  Knox  Polk,  was  an  enterprising 
farmer.  He  was  throughout  life  a  firm  Democrat,  and  a  warm  sup- 
porter of  Mr.  Jefferson.  Thrown  upon  his  own  resources  in  early  life, 
he  became  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  and  in  the  year  1806,  he 
removed  with  his  family  of  ten  children,  from  North  Carolina  to  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  was  among  the  pioneers  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Duck 
river,  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  populous  portions  of  the 
State.  He  was  followed  by  the  Polk  family,  with  the  exception  of 
one  branch,  and  they  added  character  to  that  portion  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

James  Knox,  who  was  named  after  the  worthy  father  of  his  mother, 
was  the  oldest  of  the  ten  children  of  his  father.  He  was  born  in 
Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C,  November  2,  1795.  Removing,  as  we 
have  seen  he  did,  in  very  early  life  to  Tennessee,  it  could  be  no  matter 
of  surprise  that  his  early  education  was  very  limited.  The  opportunities 
for  instruction  furnished  in  an  infant  settlement  were  few,  besides 
which  he  was  no  stranger  to  daily  labor.  He  assisted  his  father  in 
the  management  of  his  farm,  and  was  his  almost  constant  companion 
in  his  surveying  excursions.     They  were  frequently  absent  for  weeks 
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together,  treacling  the  dense  forests,  and  traversing  the  rough  cane- 
brakes  which  then  covered  the  face  of  the  country,  and  were  exposed 
to  all  the  hardships  of  a  life  in  the  woods.  Here  James  resided  till 
elected  to  the  presidential  chair  of  this  great  country. 

When  but  a  lad,  notwithstanding  all  his  disadvantages,  the  greatest 
f  them  a  painful  disease,  from  which  after  years  of  suffering,  he  was 
finally  relieved  by  a  surgical  operation,  he  acquired  the  elements  of  a 
good  English  education.  He  was  even  then  strongly  inclined  to 
study,  and  often  employed  himself  in  mathematical  calculations. 
All  the  elements  of  his  future  character  might  then  have  been  traced. 
To  obtain  a  liberal  education  w^as  his  chief  desire,  and  a  profession  was 
the  great  end  at  which  he  aimed.  His  habits,  formed  by  the  moulding 
hand  of  his  exemplary  mother,  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  success  in  the 
S])here  toward  which  his  thoughts  were  directed,  and  on  which  his 
hopes  were  fixed.  He  was  correct,  punctual,  industrious,  persevering, 
and,  in  a  word, — ambitious. 

The  health  of  the  future  President  having  so  greatly  failed,  his 
father,  fearing  the  evil  effects  of  confinement  to  study,  determined, 
though  greatly  against  the  will  of  the  son,  to  place  him  under  the 
care  of  a  merchant,  with  a  view  to  commercial  life.  He  remained  in 
this  situation,  however,  but  a  few  weeks,  for  he  found  means  to  change 
the  mind  of  his  father,  who  in  July,  1813,  consented  that  he  should 
study  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson,  and  subsequently 
at  the  Academy  of  Murfreesborough,  Tenn.,  then  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Black,  justly  celebrated  in  that  region  as  a  classical 
teacher.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  education  were  now  re- 
moved ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1815,  after  preparatory  studies  for  two 
years  and  a  half,  he  entered  an  advanced  class  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  being  then  in  his  twentieth  year.  Here  he  was  most 
exemplary  in  the  performance  of  all  his  duties,  not  only  as  a  member 
of  college,  but  also  of  the  literary  society  to  which  he  belonged.  He 
was  regular  and  punctual  at  every  exercise,  and  never  absent  from 
recitation,  or  any  of  the  religious  services  of  the  institution.  So  re- 
markable was  his  character  in  this  matter,  that  one  of  his  classmates, 
who  was  something  of  a  wag,  was  in  the  habit  of  averring,  when  he 
W"ished  his  friends  to  place  confidence  in  his  assertions,  that  the  fact 
he  stated  was  "just  as  certain,  as  that  Polk  would  get  up  at  the  first 
call." 

The  results  of  such  habits  were  just  what  might  have  been  expected. 
At  each  semi-annual  examination,  he  bore  away  the  highest  honors, 
and  graduated  in  June,  1818,  with  the  reputation  of  being  the  first 
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scholar  in  both  mathematics  and  classics.  Of  the  former  science  he 
Vfas  passionately  fond,  though  equally  distinguished  as  a  linguist. 
Of  his  Jllma  Mater,  he  was  never  forgetful ;  and  of  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  she  held  him,  evidence  was  given  in  June,  1847,  when 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  within  her  walls. 

From  the  University,  Mr.  Polk  returned  to  Tennessee  with  health 
greatly  impaired  by  incessant  application  to  study.  Happily  a  few 
months  of  relaxation  improved  his  strength,  and  in  the  spring  of  1819, 
he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  (the  profession  which  has  furnished 
eleven  of  the  fourteen  Presidents  of  the  United  States,)  in  the  office 
of  Felix  Grundy,  of  Nashville,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  Mr. 
Polk  was  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of  the  profession  at  the 
close  of  1820,  where  he  at  once  took  a  distinguished  position.  He 
immediately  established  himself  amidst  the  companions  of  his  child- 
hood, where  he  practised  for  several  years  with  eminent  success,  and 
enjoyed  a  rich  harvest  of  professional  emoluments. 

In  this  country,  the  politician  and  the  lawyer  are  usually  found  in 
the  same  person  ;  to  this  general  rule,  Mr.  Polk  was  not  an  exception. 
He  was  a  republican  of  the  strictest  sect ;  his  character  was  popular  ; 
and  his  style  and  manner  as  an  orator  were  eminently  adapted  to  win 
the  favor  of  the  masses.  In  1823,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  own 
county  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  two  successive  years  a  member 
of  that  body.  Most  of  the  measures  of  the  then  President,  Mr.  Monroe, 
received  his  unqualified  approbation,  and  he  was  desirous  that  his  suc- 
cessor should  be  one  who  had  no  sympathy  for  the  latitudinarian  doc- 
trines in  reference  to  the  constitution,  which  appeared  to  be  gaining 
ground.  Hence  he  approved  of  the  nomination  of  Andrew  Jackson  for 
the  Presidency,  made  by  the  Tennessee  Legislature  in  1822 ;  and  in 
the  following  year,  aided  by  his  vote  to  call  that  distinguished  man 
from  his  retirement,  by  his  election  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
These  gentlemen  maintained  a  warm,  personal  and  political  friendship 
for  each  other,  till  they  were  separated  by  death.  While  a  member 
of  the  General  Assembly,  Mr.  Polk  obtained  the  passage  of  a  law  to 
prevent  duelling ;  and  opposed  the|  doctrine  of  internal  improvements 
by  the  general  government. 

On  New  Year's  day,  1824,  Mr.  Polk  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah 
Childress,  the  daughter  of  Joel  Childress,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  Tennessee,  a  lady  who  has  proved  herself  well  fitted  to  adorn  any 
station.  To  the  charms  of  a  fine  person,  she  united  intellectual  ac- 
complishments of  a  high  order.  An  amiable  disposition,  gracefulness 
of  manner,  beauty  of  mind,  and  sincere  piety  of  heart,  have  always 
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been  happily  blended  in  her  character.  A  kind  mistress,  a  faithful 
friend,  a  devoted  wife,  an  affectionate  widow — these  are  her  titles  to 
esteem ;  and  they  are  gems  brighter  and  more  resplendent  than  usually 
decorate  a  queenly  brow.  Affable,  but  dignified ;  intelligent,  but  un- 
affected ;  frank  and  sincere,  yet  never  losing  sight  of  the  respect  due 
to  her  position,  she  has  won  the  regard  of  all  who  have  approached 
her.  May  she  long  be  spared  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  him  whose 
name  she  bears. 

In  August,  1825,  being  then  in  his  thirtieth  year,  Mr.  Polk  was 
elected  to  represent  his  district  in  Congress,  and  took  his  seat  in 
December  following.  He  brought  with  him  the  principles  to  which 
he  adhered  through  all  the  mutations  of  party.  He  was  at  that  time, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  junior  member  of  the  body,  but  so 
conducted  himself  as  to  satisfy  his  constituents,  so  that  he  was  returned 
for  fourteen  years  in  succession,  from  1825  to  1839,  when  he  volun- 
tarily withdrew  from  another  contest,  in  which  his  success  was  not 
even  questionable,  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor  in 
his  adopted  State.  The  same  habits  of  laborious  application  which 
had  previously  characterized  him,  were  now  displayed  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  in  the  committee-room.  He  was  punctual  and  prompt 
in  the  performance  of  every  duty,  and  firm  and  zealous  in  the  advocacy 
of  his  opinions.  He  spoke  frequently,  but  was  invariably  listened  to 
with  respect.  He  was  always  courteous  in  debate ;  his  speeches  had 
nothing  declamatory  about  them,  were  always  to  the  point,  and  always 
clear.  So  exemplary  was  he  in  his  attendance  on  Congress,  that  it  is 
said,  he  never  missed  a  division  while  occupying  a  seat  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  was  not  absent  from  the  sittings  a  single  day,  except 
on  one  occasion,  on  account  of  indisposition.  Such  punctuality  in  a 
legislator,  is  rarely  witnessed,  and  therefore  it  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

The  first  speech  which  Mr.  Polk  made  in  Congress,  was  in  favor  of 
a  proposition  so  to  amend  the  Constitution  as  to  prevent  the  choice  of 
President,  in  any  event  whatever,  from  devolving  on  Congress.  This 
address  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  the  country,  by  the  force  of 
its  reasoning,  the  fulness  of  its  research,  and  the  spirit  of  honest  indigna- 
tion with  which  it  was  animated.  As  one  of  the  friends  of  General 
Jackson,  he  entered  warmly  into  the  subject,  and  his  speech  was  cha- 
racterized by  what  was  with  him  an  unusual  degree  of  animation,  in 
addressing  a  deliberate  body.  Henceforth  the  way  was  clear  before 
him  Although  among  his  associates  in  Congress  there  were  many  of 
the  ablest  men  in  the  nation,  an  honorable  post  among  them  was  cheer- 
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fully  assigned  him,  and  he  became  henceforth  identified  with  the  most 
important  transactions  in  the  Legislature.  During  the  whole  of  General 
Jackson's  administration,  as  long  as  he  retained  a  seat  on  the  floor,  he 
was  one  of  its  leading  supporters,  and  at  times,  and  on  certain  questions 
of  vast  importance,  its  chief  reliance.  Throughout  the  period  of  his 
connection  with  the  Legislature,  he  was  on  the  most  important  com 
mittees,  and  originated  many  momentous  measures. 

In  December,  1835,  Mr.  Polk  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  was  again  chosen  to  that  high  office  in  1S37,  at 
the  extra  session  held  in  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administra- 
tion. During  the  first  session  in  which  he  presided,  more  appeals  were 
taken  from  his  decision  than  had  occurred  in  the  whole  period  since  the 
origin  of  the  government ;  but  he  was  uniformly  sustained  by  the  House, 
and  frequently  by  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  opposition.  He 
was  courteous  and  affable  toward  all  who  approached  him,  and  in  his 
manner,  as  the  presiding  officer,  dignity  and  urbanity  were  admirably 
blended.  Notwithstandinff  the  violence  with  which  he  had  been  as- 
sailed,  Congress  passed  at  the  close  of  the  session,  in  March,  1837,  an 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  its  presiding  officer,  from  whom  it  sepa- 
rated with  the  kindest  feelings  ;  and  no  man  now  could  enjoy  its  con- 
fidence and  friendship  in  a  higher  degree.  His  calmness  and  good 
temper  had  allayed  the  violence  of  opposition,  in  a  station  for  which 
his  sagacity,  tact  for  business,  and  coolness  eminently  qualified  him. 
[n  the  twenty-fifth  Congress,  over  which  he  presided  as  speaker  during 
three  sessions,  commencing  in  September,  1837,  and  ending  in  March, 
1839,  parties  were  more  nearly  balanced,  and  the  most  exciting  ques- 
tions were  agitated  during  the  whole  period.  At  the  close  of  the 
term,  Mr.  Elmore,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  the  usual  vote  of  thanks. 
A  long  and  exciting  debate  arose,  when  the  resolution  was  adopted. 
In  adjourning  the  House,  Mr.  Polk  delivered  a  farewell  address  of 
more  than  ordinary  length,  and  characterized  by  deep  feeling.  Thus 
ceased  his  connection  with  the  House,  for  he  declined  a  reelection. 
He  had  faithfully  discharged  his  legislatorial  duties  fourteen  years. 

Thus  freed  from  engagements  of  this  kind,  he  was  taken  up  by  the 
friends  of  the  administration  in  Tennessee,  as  a  candidate  for  Governor. 
After  an  animated  canvass,  during  which  Mr.  Polk  visited  the  different 
counties  of  that  extensive  state,  and  addressed  the  people  on  the 
political  topics  of  the  day,  the  election  took  place  in  August,  1839, 
and  resulted  in  a  majority  for  Mr.  Polk,  of  more  than  two  thousand 
five  hundred  votes  over  General  Cannon,  and  on  the  14th  of  October 
following,  he  entered  on  the  discharge  of  the  executive  duties.     This 
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station,  however,  he  filled  but  two  years.  As  he  was  not  reelected,  hf 
returned  with  cheerfulness  in  1841  to  the  duties  and  enjoyments  of 
private  life ;  where,  blessed  with  a  competency  which  enabled  him  to 
be  liberal  in  his  charities,  and  to  dispense  a  generous  hospitality  to  his 
friends,  and  favored  with  a  wife  whose  virtues  and  graces  made  hi 
home  a  paradise,  little  was  left  for  him  to  desire. 

But  can  a  politician  stand  still?  Mr.  Polk  was  not  without  ambi- 
tion, and  the  expectations  of  his  friends  were  early  fixed  on  the 
presidential  chair.  At  the  session  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature,  in 
1839,  he  was  nominated  by  that  body  for  the  Vice-presidency,  to  be 
placed  on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  with  the  expectation 
that  he  might  succeed  that  gentleman  in  the  higher  office  ;  and  he  was 
afterwards  nominated  in  other  states  for  that  station,  but  the  design 
failed. 

From  the  time  of  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  1840,  till  within 
a  few  weeks  of  the  assembling  of  the  national  democratic  convention,  at 
Baltimore,  in  May,  1844,  public  opinion  in  the  republican  party  seemed 
to  have  been  firmly  fixed  upon  him  as  their  candidate  for  reelection  to 
the  station  which  he  had  once  filled.  But  in  April,  1844,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  by  President  Tyler,  between  the  United  States  and  the 
republic  of  Texas,  for  the  annexation  of  the  latter  to  the  American 
confederacy.  This  measure  was  fruitful  in  contention,  and  destroyed 
the  general  expectation  that  Messrs.  Van  Buren  and  Clay  would  be 
the  rival  candidates  for  the  presidency.  In  the  midst  of  this  commo- 
tion the  democratic  convention  assembled,  and  after  much  discussion 
and  many  trials  of  strength  in  behalf  of  various  parties,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Polk  was  mentioned,  and  it  operated  like  magic ;  harmony  was 
instantly  restored,  and  in  the  end  the  vote  was  unanimous.  The  honor 
to  Mr.  Polk  was  entirely  unexpected,  but  who  could  expect  him  to 
decline  it  ?  On  the  28th  of  November,  the  result  of  the  election  being 
then  known,  Mr.  Polk  visited  Nashville,  and  was  honored  with  a 
public  reception  by  his  democratic  friends,  together  with  a  number  of 
their  opponents  in  the  late  contest,  who  cheerfully  united  with  them 
in  paying  due  honors  to  the  President  elect  of  the  people's  choice.  A 
grand  procession,  and  an  imposing  illumination  testified  the  hilarity 
and  joy  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Polk  left  his  home  in  Tennessee,  on  his  way  to  Washington, 
the  latter  end  of  January,  1845.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Polk, 
and  several  personal  friends.  On  the  31st  of  that  month  he  had  a 
long  private  interview  at  the  Hermitage,  with  his  venerable  friend, 
Andrew  Jackson.     The  leave-taking  was  affectionate  and  impressive, 
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for  each  felt  conscious,  that,  in  all  probability,  it  was  a  farewell  for- 
ever. It  was  the  son,  in  the  pride  of  manhood,  going  forth  to  fulfill 
his  high  destiny,  from  the  threshold  of  his  political  father,  whose 
trembling  lips,  palsied  with  the  touch  of  age,  could  scarcely  invoke 
the  benediction  which  his  heart  would  prompt.  Before  another  harvest 
moon  shed  its  light  upon  the  spot  hallowed  by  so  many  memories  and 
associations,  the  "  Hero  of  New  Orleans,"  and  the  "  Defender  of  the 
Constitution"  slept  that  sleep  which,  till  the  morning  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, knows  no  waking. 

Various  pleasant  anecdotes,  illustrative  alike  of  the  character  of  Mr. 
Polk  and  of  the  manners  of  the  country,  are  told  of  his  "  progress"  to 
the  Capital,  far  more  attractive  than  the  movements  of  monarchs. 
When  the  steamboat,  on  which  he  proceeded  up  the  Ohio  river,  stopped 
at  Jeffersonville,  Indiana,  "a  plain-looking  man  came  on  board,"  says 
a  passenger  on  the  steamer,  "who  from  the  soiled  and  coarse  condition 
of  his  dress,  seemed  just  to  have  left  the  plough  handles  or  spade,  in 
the  field.  He  pressed  forward  through  the  saloon  of  the  boat,  to  the 
place  where  the  President  was  standing  in  conversation  with  a  circle 
of  gentlemen,  through  which  he  thrust  himself,  making  directly  for  the 
President,  and  offered  his  hand,  which  was  received  with  cordial  good 
will.  Said  the  farmer,  '  how  do  you  do.  Colonel?  I  am  glad  to  see 
you.  I  am  a  strong  democrat,  and  did  all  I  could  for  you.  I  am  the 
father  of  twenty-six  children,  who  are  all  for  Polk,  Dallas,  and  Texas!' 
Colonel  Polk  responded  with  a  smile,  saying,  he  was  happy  to  make 
his  acquaintance,  feeling  assured  that  he  deserved  well  of  his  country, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  because  he  was  the  father  of  so  large  a 
republican  family." 

On  March  4,  lS4o,  Mr.  Polk  was  duly  inaugurated  President  of 
the  United  States.  An  immense  concourse  of  people  assembled  at 
Washington  to  witness  the  imposing  ceremony,  every  quarter  of  the 
Union  being  well  represented.  The  morning  was  wet  and  lowering ; 
but  the  spirits  of  the  spectators  were  proof  against  the  unfavorable  in- 
fluences of  the  weather.  All  parties  joined  in  the  appropriate  observ- 
ance of  the  day,  and  the  national  standard  floated  proudly  from  the 
flao;-staffs  of  both  democrats  and  whi^s. 

Mr.  Polk  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  administration  unde: 
somewhat  unfavorable  auspices.  He  belonged  to  a  younger  race  of 
statesmen  than  the  prominent  candidates  whose  names  were  originally 
presented  to  the  Baltimore  convention,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  he 
shoidd  be  fearful  of  incurring  the  dislike  of  some  one  or  more  of  thera, 
which  might  tend  seriously  to  embarrass  his  administration.     But  his 
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position  personally,  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  He  had  no  pledges 
to  redeem, — no  promises  to  fulfill ;  and  he  was  not  a  candidate  for 
reelection.  He  was  indifferent,  too,  as  to  which  of  the  leading  men 
of  his  party  should  be  his  successor.  It  was  his  desire,  therefore,  to 
harmonize  and  conciliate,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  surrender  no  prin- 
ciple, to  maintain  his  character  for  independence,  and  to  observe  the 
dignity  of  his  official  position.  For  these  reasons,  his  cabinet  was 
selected  from  among  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  democratic 
party,  and  in  it  each  section  of  the  confederacy  was  represented. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers,  that  the  treaty  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  concluded  by  President  Tyler,  bad  been  rejected  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  June  8,  1844.  At  the  ensuing  session 
of  Congress,  the  subject  was  again  discussed,  and  joint  resolutions 
providing  for  the  annexation,  were  adopted  on  March  1,  1845.  The 
people  of  Texas,  represented  in  convention,  signified  their  assent  to  the 
terms  of  the  resolutions  on  the  4th  of  July  following,  and  formed  a 
state  constitution,  which  was  forwarded  to  Washington  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  the  President.  This  diffi- 
culty was  thus  settled ;  as  was  also  the  Oregon  question,  so  long  an 
apple  of  discord  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States;  and  the 
war  with  Mexico,  arising  out  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  soon  after 
ended.  All  these  great  events  elicited  the  statesmanlike  talents  of  Mr. 
PoLK  and  his  official  advisers,  and  furnished  ground  of  satisfaction  to 
every  lover  of  his  country.  Much  additional  labor  had  been  thrown 
on  the  President,  but  it  was  all  ably  and  promptly  performed. 

Other  great  and  grave  questions  had  to  be  now  discussed  and  acted 
on,  such  as  the  independent  treasury  system,  the  tariff  of  1846,  the 
course  in  regard  to  official  appointments,  the  river  and  harbor  veto, 
and  the  territorial  bill  for  Oregon,  but  our  limited  space  affords  no 
room  for  discussions,  besides  which  the  reader  can  have  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  whatever  information  relative  to  them  he  may  desire. 
Congress  assembled  for  the  last  time  during  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Polk,  on  December  4,  1848.  The  most  important  subject  then 
agitating  the  public  mind,  was  that  growing  out  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
as  to  which  his  opinions  had  been  made  known  in  his  last  annual 
message.  His  vetoes,  too,  had  been  attacked,  in  some  of  the  Northern 
and  Western  states,  with  great  asperity,  and  an  effort  to  amend  the 
constitution,  so  as  to  deprive  the  executive  of  this  power,  was  said  to 
be  in  contemplation.  He  therefore  availed  himself  in  his  last  annual 
message  to  vindicate  his  course,  and  to  express  his  opinions. 

March  5,  1849,  the  4th  happening  on  Sunday,  General  Taylor  was 
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duly  inaugurated  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Polk.  The  latter  gentleman 
took  part  in  the  ceremonies,  and  rode  at  the  side  of  General  Taylor  in 
the  carriage  which  conveyed  them  to  the  Capitol.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  first  to  congratulate  him  at  the  close  of  his  inaugural  address, 
at  the  same  time  rejoicing  that  he  was  himself  relieved  from  the  anxie- 
ties of  public  life.  On  that  afternoon,  he  and  Mrs.  Polk  took  leave  of 
their  friends, — many  words  of  mingled  regret  and  endearment  being 
uttered  on  both  sides, — and  in  the  evening  commenced  their  return  to 
their  home  in  Tennessee.  Thus  ended  the  most  important  administra- 
tion since  that  of  Mr.  Madison.  As  Mr.  Jenkins,  one  of  Mr.  Polk's 
ablest  biographers,  has  remarked,  "The  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
question,  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  acquisition  of  California,  will 
cause  it  to  be  long  remembered.  Ages  hence,  if  the  God  of  nations 
shall  continue  to  smile  on  our  favored  land,  the  dweller  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  as  he  gazes  on  the  mighty  current  that  laves  his 
feet,  and  beholds  it  reaching  forth,  like  a  giant,  its  hundred  arms,  and 
gathering  the  produce  of  that  noble  valley  into  its  bosom,  will  bless 
the  name  of  Thomas  Jeffersc^n.  So,  too,  the  citizen  of  California  or 
Oregon,  when  he  sees  their  harbors  filled  with  stately  argosies,  richly 
freighted  with  golden  sands,  or  with  silks  and  spices  of  the  Old  World, 
will  oflfer  his  tribute,  dictated  by  a  grateful  heart,  to  the  memory  of 
James  K.  Polk.  At  home,  his  administration  was  well  conducted. 
Though  the  war  with  Mexico  was  actively  prosecuted  for  nearly  two 
years,  the  national  debt  was  not  largely  or  oppressively  increased,  and 
the  pecuniary  credit  of  the  government  was  at  all  times  maintained  ; 
more  than  double  the  premiums  realized  in  the  war  of  1812  being 
procured  for  stock  and  treasury  notes.  Commerce,  agriculture,  and 
every  art  and  occupation  of  industry,  flourished  during  this  period ,, 
happiness  and  prosperity  dwelt  in  every  habitation.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  our  foreign  relations,  ability,  skill  and  prudence,  were  dis- 
j)layed.  Our  rights  were  respected  ;  our  honor  defended  ;  and  our 
national  character  elevated  still  hisrher  in  the  estimation  of  foreign 
governments  and  their  people." 

If  Mr.  Polk  was  gratified  with  the  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of 
regard  which  attended  him  on  his  journey  to  Washington,  to  enter  on 
the  duties  of  his  administration,  he  was  far  more  sincerely  pleased  with 
the  kindly  greetings  that  everywhere  welcomed  him  as  he  returned 
to  his  home  in  Tennessee.  The  one  might  have  been  selfish,  for  he 
had  then  office  and  patronage  to  bestow;  but  the  other  was  the 
genuine  homage  of  the  heart.  At  Richmond,  he  was  complimented 
with  a  public  reception  by  the  citizens,  and  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
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ginia,  then  in  session;  at  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  New  Orleans — 
at  every  place  he  passed  on  his  route, — congratulations,  prayers, 
and  blessings  attended  him,  like  ministering  angels,  to  the  home 
from  which  he  had  gone  forth  in  early  manhood  to  carve  out  his 
destiny,  and  to  which  he  now  returned  with  the  harvest  of  fame  he 
had  gathered.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  gratifying  reception  he 
met  with  on  his  whole  journey,  was  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  where  the 
people  of  his  native  State,  came  together  in  crowds  to  welcome  him. 
Extensive  preparations  had  been  made  for  his  reception,  and  in  reply- 
ing to  the  orator  who  addressed  him,  he  said  : — "  You  remark  truly, 
sir,  that  I  still  cherish  affection  for  my  native  State.  I  receive  its 
welcome  as  the  blessing  of  an  honored  parent.  North  Carolina  can 
boast  of  glorious  reminiscences,  and  is  entitled  to  rank  with,  or  far 
above,  many  who  make  greater  pretensions.  It  was  from  her — her 
counties  of  Mecklenburg,  New  Hanover,  and  Bladen,  that  the  news  of 
treason  in  the  colonies  first  went  to  the  ears  of  the  British  monarch, 
and  here  was  the  spirit  of  independence  first  aroused." 

The  exhausted  health  and  streng-th  of  Mr.  Polk  now  demanded  rest. 
He  had  been  eminently  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  great  office  ;  friends 
and  enemies  acknowledged  that  his  labors  had  been  too  great  for  his 
comparatively  delicate  frame  to  sustain  with  safety.  He  had  been  for 
a  long  time  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  one  of 
which  greatly  prostrated  him  on  his  journey  up  the  Mississippi.  Pre- 
viously to  this  period,  he  had  purchased  the  beautiful  house  and  grounds 
of  his  friend  and  preceptor,  Mr.  Grundy,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
city  of  Nashville.  Here,  surrounded  by  the  conveniences  which  an 
ample  fortune  enabled  him  to  procure,  in  the  constant  companionship 
of  his  wife  and  books,  and  in  the  frequent  society  of  the  friends  he 
esteemed,  he  had  determined  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  ease 
and  retirement,  fulfilling  his  duty  to  himself  and  the  world,  but  not 
entering  again  into  public  life.  On  arriving  at  Nashville,  after  a  few 
days'  rest,  he  took  possession  of  this  elegant  mansion,  and  seemed  to 
be  rapidly  gaining  strength ;  he  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement 
of  his  grounds,  and  all  now  seemed  to  promise  long  life  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

But,  alas,  how  often  are  the  brightest  expectations  of  man  doomed 
to  the  darkest  disappointment !  Even  those  highest  in  rank  and  ex- 
cellence, are  compelled  to  meet  the  common  lot.  Some  of  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Polk  were  observing  the  rapid  improvement  of  his  health,  and 
Avere  struck  with  his  erect  and  healthful  bearing;  and  the  active  energy 
of  his  manner,  which  gave  promise   of  long  life.     His  flowing  gray 
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locks  alone  made  him  appear  beyond  the  middle  stage  of  life.  About 
the  first  of  June,  being  detained  within  doors  by  a  rainy  day,  he  began 
to  arrange  his  extensive  library,  and  the  fatigue  of  rcacliing  his  books 
from  the  floor  to  the  shelves,  brought  on  a  slight  fever,  which  the 
next  day  assumed  the  form  of  his  old  disease.  The  best  medical  aid 
was  obtained,  and  for  some  days  no  alarm  was  cherished.  But,  in 
defiance  of  the  most  eminent  skill,  he  continued  gradually  to  sink,  so 
that  when  the  disease  left  him  four  days  before  his  death,  there  did  not 
remain  energy  enough  for  healthy  reaction,  and  on  the  evening  of 
Friday,  June  1-5,  1849,  he  expired,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his 
age. 

The  close  of  life  now  rapidly  approaching  was  contemplated  by 
Mr.  Polk  with  all  the  solemnity  which  its  vast  importance  demanded  ; 
and  all  his  conversations  on  the  subject  were  worthy  of  his  character. 
He  evinced  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he 
said  he  had  read  a  great  deal,  and  deeply  reverenced  as  divine  truth  ; 
in  a  word,  he  had  been  throughout  his  life  theoretically  a  Christian  ; 
and  now,  more  than  ever  felt  the  importance  of  genuine  piety.  He 
said  that  when  in  office  he  had  several  times  seriously  intended  to  be 
baptised  ;  but  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  public  life  scarcely  allowed 
time  for  the  requisite  solemn  preparation ;  and  so  procrastination  had 
ripened  into  inaction,  till  it  was  now  almost  too  late  to  act.  About  a 
week  before  his  decease,  he  received  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Ferrin,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  with  whom  he  had  long  been  personally  intimate, 
and  then  calmly  awaited  the  change  which  should  remove  him  to 
another  state  of  existence.  About  half  an  hour  preceding  his  death, 
his  venerable  mother  entered  the  room,  and  kneeling  by  his  bedside, 
in  the  presence  of  Major  Polk,  brother  of  the  ex-president,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  she  most  solemnly  and  feelingly  com- 
mended the  departing  soul  of  her  son  to  "  the  King  of  kings,  and  the 
Lord  of  lords."  Previously  to  this  act,  he  had  taken  leave  of  all  he 
held  dear  ;  and  could  thus  say  with  Lord  William  Russell,  "the  bit- 
terness of  death  is  past." 

On  the  day  following,  the  mansion  of  the  lamented  ex-president  was 
shrouded  in  mourning,  and  the  corpse,  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  black, 
with  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  at  its  feet,  lay  in 
one  of  the  drawing  rooms,  to  receive  the  last  look  of  thousands  of 
friends  and  neighbors  ;  and  the  cortege  which  accompanied  his  remains 
to  their  last  resting  place,  was  composed  of  almost  the  entire  population 
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of  the  city  and  adjacent  country.     The  plain  silver  plate  on  his  cofEn, 
contained  merely  these  words: 

"J.  K.  Polk, 
Bom  JYovejnber  2,  1795, 
Died  June  15,  1849." 

At  Washington,  and  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  due  honors  were 
paid  to  his  memory. 

In  person,  President  Polk  was  of  middle  stature,  with  a  full  angular 
brow,  and  a  quick  penetrating  eye.  The  expression  of  his  countenance 
was  grave,  but  its  serious  cast  was  often  relieved  by  a  peculiarly 
pleasant  smile.  His  private  life,  which  had  ever  been  upright  and 
pure,  secured  to  him  the  esteem  of  all  who  had  the  advantage  of  his 
acquaintance. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Chase,  in  his  "History  of  the  Polk  Mministration,'" 
says  very  truly,  "  No  one  who  ever  knew  Mr.  Polk  ever  considered 
him  a  brilliant  genius.  His  mind  possessed  solidity  rather  than  imagi- 
nation. His  perception  was  intuitive,  and  his  memory  retentive  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  while  his  judgment  rarely  led  him  into  error. 
His  manners  were  remarkably  affable,  and  always  made  an  impression 
upon  those  who  knew  him.  Among  his  intimate  friends,  he  indulged 
his  wit  and  humor  with  perfect  freedom,  and  they  always  found  him  a 
pleasant  and  instructive  companion."  The  prominent  trait  of  his 
character  was  extraordinary  energy.  In  college,  at  the  bar,  in  his 
political  canvasses,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  executive  duties,  he  was 
alike  distinguished  for  his  untiring  industry  and  indomitable  will.  This 
frequently  induced  him  to  devote  his  attention  too  much  to  minute 
details,  and  had  the  effect  of  impairing  his  constitution.  He  invariably 
succeeded  in  inspiring  his  friends  with  his  own  enthusiasm  ;  no  obstacle 
could  deter  him  from  the  energetic  discharge  of  his  duty.  Subsisting 
upon  the  plainest  food,  and  perfectly  temperate  in  his  habits,  he  ac- 
customed himself  to  a  rigid  system  of  diet,  which  alone  could  have 
sustained  him  in  his  political  conflicts.  As  Mr.  Chase  has  remarked, 
"Posterity  will  pronounce  his  eulogiuml" 
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While  it  is  true  that  our  republican  principles  forbid  personal  dis- 
tinctions on  account  of  ancestral  rank,  it  is  equally  certain,  that  when 
men  on  other  accounts  rise  to  eminence,  there  is  a  prevalent  disposition 
to  add,  if  it  can  be  done,  the  honors  of  their  ancestors  to  tiieir  own. 
Nor  ought  such  a  feeling  to  be  censured  ;  for  it  has  its  origin,  partly 
at  least,  in  the  respect  due  to  our  fathers.  It  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  honorable  to  President  Taylor,  that  his  ancestors  left  England 
two  centuries  ago  for  Virginia.  They  were  among  the  most  respect- 
able of  the  men  of  that  day,  and  gradually  became  connected  with  the 
most  distinguished  famihes  of  the  State,  such  as  those  of  Jefferson, 
Marshall,  Lee,  Monroe,  Madison,  and  others  of  like  character ;  and 
assuredly  Zachary  Taylor  has  added  not  a  little  to  the  honor  of  his 
connexions.  : 

Richard  Taylor,  the  father  of  our  hero,  was  himself  a  Virginian, 
born  in  1744,  and  received  a  plain  education.  He  was  remarkable 
for  a  daring  and  adventurous  spirit,  and  resolved  when  but  a  school- 
boy to  distinguish  himself  for  courage  as  soon  as  his  strength  should 
allow.  He  joined  the  army,  in  due  time,  was  soon  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Colonel,  and  fought  by  the  side  of  Washington  at  the  battle  of 
Trenton.  But  his  disposition  led  him  to  feats  of  another  character. 
Daniel  Boone  had  already  explored  the  wilds  of  the  west,  and  Colonel 
Taylor,  not  long  after,  set  out  and  reached  "  the  dark  and  bloody 
ground"  on  which,  at  that  time,  the  dwelling  of  a  civilized  man  had 
not  been  reared.  He  penetrated  on  foot,  and  without  a  companion,  as 
far  as  New  Orleans,  and  then  returned  with  a  determination  ultimately 
to  make  his  home  in  the  west.  At  thirty-five,  he  married  Miss  Sarah 
Strother,  a  young  lady  of  twenty.  Five  sons  and  three  daughters 
were  the  fruits  of  this  union ;  of  these  Zachary  was  the  third  son, 
and  was  born  in  Orange  county,  Virginia,  November  24,  1784. 

Thus  was  Virginia  honored  by  giving  birth  to  another  of  the  emi- 
nent men,  of  which  she  has  furnished  so  many  to  the  Union.  But  he 
had  not  breathed  her  soft  and  balmy  air  very  long,  when  his  father 
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emigrated  with  his  whole  family  to  Kentucky,  in  pursuance  of  his  long 
cherished  intention.  He  had  been  preceded  by  his  brother  Hancock, 
a  brave  and  intelligent  man,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  in  surveying  parts  of 
the  Ohio  valley,  and  who  just  previous  to  his  death  had  selected  for  a 
farm  on  which  to  locate,  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Louisville. 
Only  ten  years  before  the  emigration  of  Richard  Taylor,  the  first 
habitation  of  a  white  man  had  been  erected  in  the  vast  region  between 
the  western  boundary  of  Virginia  and  the  Mississippi.  Within  this 
period  a  few  settlements  had  been  made,  insuflScient,  however,  from 
their  isolated  positions,  to  secure  to  the  emigrant  adequate  protection 
from  the  Indians,  much  less  to  afford  him  the  most  usual  comforts  of 
civilized  life. 

"  Under  the  guidance  of  such  men,"  as  Fry  remarks  in  his  Life  of 
Taylor,  "  and  under  such  circumstances,  for  the  development  of  his 
bold  spirit  and  active  intellect,  Zachaey  Tavlor  passed  his  infant 
years.  The  hardships  and  dangers  of  border  life  were  to  him  as 
fiimiliar  as  ease  and  security  to  the  child  of  metropolitan  luxury." 
The  residence  of  his  fother  was  in  Jefferson  county,  about  five  miles 
from  Louisville,  and  ten  miles  from  the  Ohio  river.  Here  he  acquired 
a  large  estate,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  intelligence  and  patriot- 
ism. When  Louisville  rose  into  importance,  and  was  made  a  port  of 
entry,  Richard  Taylor  received  from  Washington,  his  personal  friend,  a 
commission  as  collector  of  the  customs. 

It  will  be  readily  believed  that  the  father  of  Zacuary  Taylor 
would  give  his  children  the  best  education  which  the  neighborhood 
would  afford ;  this,  however,  was  comparatively  slender.  In  acts  of 
daring  prowess  the  boy  needed  no  instruction.  While  his  father  was 
from  home  engaged  in  contest  with  the  Indians,  Zachary  would  be 
casting  bullets  for  a  coming  engagement.  He  was  thus  familiar  from 
his  infancy  with  the  gleam  of  the  tomahawk,  and  the  yell  of  the 
savage.  An  earnest  military  passion,  natural  to  him,  was  cherished 
by  the  romance  of  frontier  life,  and  inflamed  by  household  legends  of 
the  Revolution.  Thoughtful ness,  sound  judgment,  shrewdness,  and 
stability,  with  a  determination  which  nothing  could  move,  made  up 
his  character. 

In  1794,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  expedition  of  General  Wayne 

against  the  western  Indians  was  successful,  and  in  the  following  year, 

a   peace  was  concluded;  emigration  rapidly  increased,  and  civilized 

labor  began  to  receive  its  due  reward;  young  Taylor  engaged  in 

agriculture  with  his  father,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  robust 

health,  hardy  habits,  and  persevering  industry,  which  afterwards  dis- 
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tinguished  his  military  life  for  more  than  thirty  years.  When  Aaron 
Burr's  movements  in  the  west  began  to  excite  suspicion,  the  patriotic 
young  men  of  Kentucky  formed  volunteer  companies,  to  oppose  his 
designs  by  arms,  if  occasion  should  demand  it.  Zachary  Taylor, 
and  one  or  more  of  his  brothers,  were  enrolled  in  a  troop  raised  for 
this  purpose.  On  the  death  of  his  brother.  Lieutenant  Taylor,  Zachary, 
by  the  influence  of  his  father,  James  Madison,  and  his  uncle.  Major 
Edmund  Taylor,  obtained  the  vacancy,  and  received  a  commission 
from  President  Jefferson,  May  3,  ISOS,  as  first  Lieutenant  in  the 
seventh  regiment  of  United  States  Infantry.  He  was  then  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  and  in  possession  of  a  competent  fortune,  but  he  chose 
to  relinquish  the  quiet  life  of  a  farmer,  to  engage  in  the  pei-ilous  duties 
of  a  soldier.  Soon  after  this,  having  to  report  himself  to  General 
Wilkinson,  then  at  New  Orleans,  he  was  seized  by  yellow  fever,,  and 
his  life  was  some  time  in  danger,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  return 
home  in  order  to  recruit  his  health.  Here  he  diligently  studied  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  and  circumstances  soon  proved  that  he  had  made 
no  small  proficiency. 

The  aggressions  of  England,  at  this  time,  had  long  been  preparing 
the  public  mind  of  the  United  States  for  war.  The  emissaries  of  Great 
Britain  had  excited  the  Indian  tribes  north  of  the  Ohio,  to  new  hos- 
tiUties  towards  the  American  settlers  on  the  frontiers,  who  were  kept 
in  constant  apprehensions  of  an  attack.  Under  such  circumstances, 
our  government  deemed  it  advisable  to  make  the  first  demonstration, 
and  General  Harrison,  then  Governor  of  the  North-west  Territory,  was 
ordered  to  march  a  competent  force  into  the  Indian  country;  for  it  was 
not  to  be  endured,  that  British  promises  and  British  gold  should  bribe 
the  savages  to  prepare  for  the  extermination  of  all  the  whites  on  the 
frontiers.  To  this  expedition  Lieutenant  Taylor  was  attached,  and 
though  he  had  been  married  but  about  a  year  to  Miss  Margaret  Smith, 
of  one  of  the  first  families  of  Maryland,  he  willingly  left  his  young  wife 
and  infant,  to  engage  in  his  country's  service  in  the  camp.  At  the 
bloody  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  May  7,  1811,  his  gallant  services  won 
the  highest  esteem  of  his  commander,  and  soon  after,  President  Madison 
gave  him  a  captain's  commission.  He  was  placed  in  command  of 
Fort  Harrison.  The  defences  of  this  post  were  in  a  miserable  con 
dition,  and  its  garrison  consisted  of  only  fifty  men,  of  whom  thirty  were 
disabled  by  sickness.  With  this  little  band  of  soldiers,  the  young  com- 
mander immediately  set  about  repairing  the  fortifications,  wliich  having 
done,  he  was  called  from  a  bed  of  sickness  into  action,  and  here  he  ac- 
complished mighty  feats  of  valor  against  the  Indians,  though  headed  by 
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their  great  chief  Tecumseh.  His  presence  of  mind  and  noble  courage, 
greatly  encouraged  his  men,  and  the  account  of  the  conflict  which 
he  sent  to  General  Harrison,  indicated  alike  his  modesty,  his  strong 
common  sense,  and  the  severe  style  of  his  composition.  The  failure 
of  their  enterprise  against  Fort  Harrison,  greatly  disheartened  the 
Indians,  and  they  abandoned  for  the  time,  any  further  attempts  against 
it.  Tlie  conduct  of  Captain  Taylor,  gave  high  satisfaction  at  head 
quarters,  so  that  General  Hopkins,  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of 
Kentucky,  said,  "The  firm  and  almost  unparalleled  defence  of  Fort 
Harrison,  by  Captain  Zachary  Taylor,  has  raised  for  him  a  fabric  of 
character  not  to  be  effaced  by  eulogy;"  and  the  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  feelings  of  the  whole  country,  conferred  upon  him,  the 
rank  of  Major  by  brevet — which  became  before  his  death  the  latest 
instance  in  the  service  of  this  species  of  promotion.  From  this  time 
to  the  close  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  Major  Taylor  was  engaged 
in  the  same  vicinity,  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the  government 
with  unremittina:  vigilance.  At  lentrth  the  Indians  were  reduced 
to  terms  of  peace,  and  the  white  settlers  were  secured  from  their 
incursions. 

From  this  period  of  1812  till  1832,  the  Major  was  engaged  in 
several  important  active  duties,  but  our  limits  will  not  allow  any 
details  respecting  them.  In  1816,  he  was  ordered  to  Green  Bay,  and 
remained  in  command  of  that  post  two  years.  Having  passed  a  yea 
with  his  family,  he  joined  Colonel  Russell  at  New  Orleans,  where  one 
of  his  labors  was  the  opening  of  a  military  road,  and  another  the 
erection  of  Fort  Jessup.  In  1824,  he  was  engaged  in  the  recruiting 
service  at  Louisville,  and  In  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  was  ordered 
to  Washington,  and  appointed  one  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
erecting  Jefferson  Barracks.  In  1826,  he  was  one  of  a  Board  of 
Officers  of  the  army  and  militia  to  consider  a  system  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  militia  of  the  United  States.  His  duties  were  subsequently 
resumed  on  the  north-western  frontier,  a  field  on  which  he  afterwards 
again  met  an  Indian  enemy,  and  sustained  the  reputation  Yvon  in  his 
first  contest  with  him.  Five  years  of  peace,  however,  preceded  this 
occasion,  years  not  idly  spent,  for  when  unemployed  in  his  duties  as  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  he  was  studiously  engaged  in  perfecting  himself 
in  his  profession.  A  writer  in  the  Literary  World  says,  "I  have  often 
seen  him  putting  his  men  through  the  battalion  drill  on  the  northern 
banks  of  the  Wisconson,  in  the  depth  of  February.  This  would  seem 
only  characteristic  of  the  man  who  has  since  equally  proved  himself 
'Rough  and  Rcatiy,'  under  the  searching  sun  of  the  tropics.     But, 
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looking  back  throiigli  long  years  to  many  a  pleasant  hour  spent  in  the 
■well-selected  library  of  the  post  which  Colonel  Taylor  then  com- 
manded, we  recur  now  with  singular  interest  to  the  agreeable  conversa- 
tions held  in  the  room  which  was  tlie  Colonel's  favorite  resort,  amid 
the  intervals  of  duty." 

In  1819,  Zachary  Taylor  had  received  the  commission  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, and  in  1832,  President  Jackson  appointed  him  Colonel, 
and  in  this  capacity,  his  skill  and  bravery  were  distinguished  in  the 
J81ack  Hawk  war,  which,  however,  unjustly  it  may  have  originated,  it 
was  assuredly  important  to  terminate  by  the  most  vigorous  measures. 
This  was  accomplished  by  Black  Hawk  being  surrendered  by  some  of 
his  faithless  allies.  With  his  capture,  the  war  ended.  The  writer  in  the 
Literary  World,  already  quoted,  relates  an  anecdote,  which,  as  it  is 
strikingly  illustrative  of  Colonel  Taylor's  character,  we  here  give:  ■ 

"Some  time  after  Stillman's  defeat  by  Black  Hawk's  band,  Taylor, 
marching  with  a  large  body  of  volunteers,  and  a  handful  of  regulars,  in 
pursuit  of  the  hostile  Indian  force,  found  himself  approaching  Rock 
river,  then  asserted  by  many  to  be  the  true  north-western  boundary 
of  Illinois.  The  volunteers,  as  Taylor  was  informed,  would  refuse  to 
cross  the  stream ;  they  were  militia,  they  said,  called  out  for  the 
defence  of  the  State,  and  it  was  unconstitutional  to  order  them  to 
march  beyond  its  frontier  into  the  Indian  country.  Taylor  thereupon 
halted  his  command,  and  encamped  within  the  acknowledged  bounda- 
ries of  Illinois.  He  would  not,  as  the  relator  of  the  story  said,  budge 
an  inch  further  without  orders.  He  had  already  diiven  Black  Hawk 
out  of  the  State,  but  the  question  of  crossing  Rock  river  seemed  hugely 
to  trouble  his  ideas  of  integrity,  to  the  constitution  on  one  side,  and 
military  expediency  on  the  other.  During  the  night,  however,  orders 
came,  either  from  General  Scott  or  General  Anderson,  for  him  to  fol- 
low up  Black  Hawk  to  the  last.  The  quietness  of  the  regular  Colonel, 
meanwhile,  had  rather  encouraged  the  mutinous  militia  to  bring  their 
proceedings  to  a  head.  A  sort  of  town  meeting  was  called  upon  the 
prairie,  and  Taylor  invited  to  attend.  After  listening  some  time  very 
quietly  to  the  proceedings,  it  became  'Rough  and  Ready's'  turn  to 
address  the  chair.  '  He  had  heard,'  he  said,  '  with  much  pleasure,  the 
views  which  several  speakers  had  expressed  of  the  independence  and 
dignity  of  each  private  American  citizen.  He  felt  that  all  gentlemen 
here  present,  were  his  equals, — in  reality,  he  was  persuaded  that  many 
of  them  would  in  a  few  years  be  his  superiors,  and  perhaps,  in  the 
capacity  of  members  of  congress,  arbiters  of  the  fortune  and  reputation 
of  humble   servants  of  the  republic  like  himself.      He  expected  then 
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to  obey  them  as  interpreters  of  the  -will  of  the  people;  and  the  best 
proof  he  could  give  that  he  would  obey  them,  was  now  to  observe  the 
orders  of  those  whom  the  people  had  already  put  in  the  places  of  autho- 
rity, to  which  many  gentlemen  around  him  justly  aspired.  In  plain 
English,  gentlemen  and  fellow  citizens,  the  word  has  been  passed  on  to 
me  from  Washington,  to  follow  Black  Hawk,  and  to  take  you  with  me 
as  soldiers.  I  mean  to  do  both.  There  are  the  fiat  boats  drawn  up  on 
the  shore,  and  here  are  Uncle  Sam's  men  drawn  up  behind  you  on  the 
prairie!''"     It  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  effect  of  this  appeal. 

Twenty-five  years  had  Colonel  Taylor  been  now  engaged  in  the 
toils  of  war,  with  very  rare  intervals  of  the  tranquillity  of  home,  but 
when  he  might  have  asked  for  a  respite  of  labor,  he  was  ordered  to 
take  command  of  Fort  Crawford,  which  had  been  erected  under  his 
superintendence,  and  soon  after,  in  1836,  he  was  directed  to  proceed 
to  Florida,  to  assist  in  reducing  the  Seminole  Indians  to  submission. 
The  origin  of  this  war  is  well  known.  In  1832,  a  treaty  had  been 
made  with  this  tribe  for  their  removal,  and  three  years  was  allowed 
for  its  fulfillment.  This,  however,  when  the  time  had  elapsed,  they 
refused  to  do,  the  results  of  which  were  truly  sad.  All  friendly  con- 
ferences with  the  chiefs  having  failed,  it  was  determined,  in  the 
autumn  of  1837,  to  take  more  active  measures  against  them.  Un- 
limited power  was  given  to  Colonel  Taylor,  to  capture  or  destroy 
them  wherever  they  might  be  found.  Accordingly  on  December  20, 
he  left  Fort  Gardiner  with  about  eleven  hundred  men,  and  through 
dense  thickets  of  palmetto  and  cypress,  and  the  luxuriant  herbage  of  a 
wet  soil,  they  made  their  way  towards  the  everglades,  where  the  foe 
was  concealed.  On  the  25tli  of  December,  with  five  hundred  men, 
and  under  the  clear  range  of  seven  hundred  Indian  rifles,  he  gained  the 
victory  of  Okee-cho-bee.  The  great  satisfaction  given  alike  to  the 
country  and  the  government  by  Colonel  Taylor,  led  to  his  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  by  brevet.  Soon  after  this  advancement  in 
rank,  General  Taylor  was  honored  with  the  supreme  command  of  the 
troops  of  Florida,  General  Jessup  having  been  recalled  at  his  own  re- 
quest. Two  years  longer  did  General  Tay'lor  toil  amid  the  morasses 
and  fevers  of  that  region,  frequently  skirmishing  with  the  Indians, 
but  unable  to  "conquer  a  peace."  At  his  own  request,  he  was 
relieved  from  the  command,  and  succeeded  by  General  Armistead,  in 
April,  1840. 

Relieved  as  General  Taylor  now  was  from  arduous  duty  in  Florida, 
•'t  must  not  be  supposed  that  no  further  labors  were  expected  from  him 
On  the  other  liand,  while  hitherto  his  movements  had  influenced  the 
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fate  of  districts,  now  they  began  to  affect  the  fortunes  of  empires.  His 
distinguished  talents  were  too  well  known  and  appreciated,  to  allow 
him  to  remain  idle.  He  was  therefore,  immediately  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  first  department  of  the  United  States  army  in  the 
south-west.  This  department  included  the  four  States  at  the  extreme 
south-western  part  of  the  Union,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and 
Louisiana.  His  head-quarters  were  at  Fort  Jessup,  in  the  latter 
State.  In  the  summer  of  1841,  being  ordered  to  relieve  General 
Arbuckle,  at  Fort  Gibson,  the  compliment  of  a  public  dinner,  while  on 
his  way  there,  was  tendered  him  by  his  fellow  citizens  of  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  "as  an  expression  of  their  esteem  for  his  personal  worth 
and  meritorious  public  services."  To  the  letter  of  invitation,  General 
Taylor  made  answer,  that  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would 
have  afforded  him  great  pleasure  to  accept  the  invitation ;  but  having 
been  already  detained  on  his  journey  to  the  frontier,  an  unusual  length 
of  time,  he  did  not  feel  authorized  to  make  on  his  own  account,  any 
delay  whatever.  He  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  decline  the  proffered 
hospitality.  In  concluding  his  reply,  he  gave  assurances  of  his  best 
exertions  to  secure  the  object  of  his  command  on  the  frontier.  Time 
proved  to  what  extent  he  redeemed  the  pledge. 

A  little  previously  to  his  removal  to  Arkansas,  General  Taylor  re- 
moved his  family  to  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  where  he  had  purchased 
an  estate,  but  though  this  added  to  their  comforts,  they  from  this 
period,  had  for  a  long  season  to  regret  his  absence,  nor  does  it  appear 
to  have  added  to  their  wealth.  This  was  no  peculiarity  in  the  case  of 
General  Taylor,  for  what  servant  of  our  republic,  in  the  honest  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  ever  became  rich? 

We  feel  here  a  difficulty,  arising  from  the  necessarily  limited  space 
to  which  the  biographical  sketches  of  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery are  confined.  We  have  now  to  do  with  the  soldier  of  the  day, 
the  great  Captain  of  the  American  army,  but  it  is  impossible  even  to 
sketch  the  mighty  deeds  which  General  Taylor  now  performed.  We 
are,  however,  relieved  by  the  thought,  that  already  has  the  historian 
placed  these  deeds  on  record  with  all  needful  details,  and  that  they  are 
secured  in  the  archives  of  our  country's  history.  Our  object  is  rather 
to  glance  at  personal  history,  and  to  illustrate  individual  character. 
A  paragraph  or  two  is  all  we  can  give  as  introductory  to  larger  his- 
tories. We  may  add  here,  that  the  Mexican  war  in  its  inceptive,  had 
no  friend  in  General  Tay'lor ;  he  had,  however,  been  selected  to  take 
the  field  in  the  outset,  before  war  had  been  declared,  or  any  act  of 
hostility  committed   on  either  side,  and  he  felt   it  to   be   his  duty  to 
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Jevote  himself  to  the  one  object  of  reducing  the  enemy  to  terms  of 
peace. 

In  May,  1845,  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  General  Taylor  was 
ordered  to  place  his  troops  in  such  a  position  as  to  defend  that  State 
against  a  threatened  Mexican  invasion.  In  August  of  that  year,  he 
concentrated  his  troops  at  Corpus  Christi,  where  he  remained  till 
March  11,  1846,  when  he  broke  up  his  encampment,  and  moved 
the  army  of  occupation  westward ;  this  was  composed  of  only  about 
four  thousand  regulars.  On  the  20th  of  March,  he  reached  and  pass- 
ed without  resistance,  the  Arroya  Colorado,  and  arrived  at  the  Rio 
Grande,  to  which  point  he  had  been  ordered  by  the  authorities  at 
Washington,  after  considerable  suffering,  on  the  29th  of  that  month. 
Here  he  took  every  means  to  assure  the  Mexicans,  that  his  purpose 
was  not  war,  nor  violence  in  any  shape,  but  solely  the  occupation  of 
the  Texian  territory  to  the  Rio  Grande,  until  the  boundary  should  be 
definitely  settled  by  the  two  republics. 

Encamping  opposite  Metamoras,  General  Taylor  prepared  for 
Mexican  aggression  by  erecting  fortifications  and  planting  batteries. 
Provisions  became  short,  the  American  army  possessed  but  little 
ammunition,  and  were  in  many  other  ways  discouraged,  but  the  battle 
of  Palo  Jllto  was  commenced,  and  gloriously  was  it  won,  on  May  8, 
1846.  On  the  following  day,  the  two  opposing  armies  again  met  at 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  within  three  miles  of  Fort  Brown :  the  battle  com- 
menced with  great  fury  ;  the  artillery  on  both  sides  did  terrible  execu- 
tion, and  extraordinary  skill  was  displayed  by  the  opposing  Generals : 
but  again  conquest  declared  for  the  United  States  army.  These 
victories  filled  our  country  with  exultation.  Government  acknow- 
ledged the  distinguished  services  of  General  Taylor,  by  making  him 
Major-General  by  brevet ;  Congress  passed  resolutions  of  high  ap- 
proval; Louisiana  presented  him  with  a  sword,  and  the  press  every 
where  teemed  with  his  praise. 

As  soon  as  means  could  be  procured.  General  Taylor  crossed  the 
Rio  Grande,  took  Metamoras  without  opposition,  and  made  Colonel 
Twiggs  its  Governor.  The  army  soon  received  large  A'olunteer  rein- 
forcements, and  the  American  General  proceeded  to  Camargo,  thence, 
through  Seralos  to  Monterey,  where  he  arrived  the  19th  of  September. 
They  found  the  town  in  a  complete  state  of  defence  ;  the  walls  and 
parapets  were  lined  with  cannons,  and  the  houses  barricaded,  and 
planted  with  artillery ;  the  Mexicans  had  nearly  ten  thousand  soldiers, 
and  plenty  of  ammunition ;  but  all  were  useless  against  the  skill  and 
power  of  our  army.     The  conflict  was  terrific,  but  at  length  the  city 
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capitulated.  Tlie  terms  accorded  by  the  conqueror  were  liberal,  and 
dictated  by  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  peace ;  they  crowned  a  gallant 
conquest  of  arms,  with  a  more  sublime  victory  of  magnanimity. 

To  describe  the  last  crowning  victory  effected  by  General  Taylor, 
is,  within  our  limits,  impossible.  Its  scene  was  Buena  Vista,  and  its 
time  February  22,  1847.  Santa  Anna  commanded  the  Mexican  army 
of  20,000  men,  while  Taylor  had  but  4,500.  Ten  hours  did  the  con- 
flict last,  and  fearful  was  the  crisis.  The  character  of  the  General  was 
never  more  strikingly  shown.  When  Santa  Anna  summoned  him  to 
surrender,  he,  with  Spartan  brevity,  "  declined  acceding  to  the  re- 
quest," and  when  the  demand  was  repeated,  the  answer  was,  "General 
Taylor  never  surrenders."  Nor  were  his  addresses  to  his  army,  less 
sententious  and  effective.  "A  little  more  grape.  Captain  Bragg,"  and 
"'Tis  impossible  to  whip  us  when  we  all  pull  together,"  are  sounds 
which  still  live  in  the  ears  of  those  who  heard  them,  and  will  never 
be  forgotten.  History  tells  not  of  a  battle  more  bravely  contested,  or 
more  nobly  won ;  and  well  did  the  greatest  warrior  of  the  age,  on 
learning  it,  exclaim.  General  Taylor's  a  general  indeed  I"  Thus 
ended  the  military  life  of  Zachary  Taylor,  who  returned  home  carry- 
ing with  him  not  only  the  adoration  of  his  soldiers,  but  the  respect 
of  the  people  he  had  vanquished.  We  need  not  say  he  was  received 
in  the  United  States  with  loud  and  universal  enthusiasm. 

As  one  illustration,  among  many  which  might  be  given,  we  select 
an  anecdote  showing  his  republican  habits,  given  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  to  present  the  General  vnth  a 
sword : — 

"We  presented  ourselves  at  the  opening  of  one  of  the  tents,  before 
which  was  standing  a  dragoon's  horse,  much  used  by  hard  service. 
Upon  a  camp-stool  at  our  left  sat  General ,  in  busy  conversa- 
tion with  a  hearty  looking  old  gentleman,  sitting  on  a  box,  cushioned 
with  an  Arkansas  blanket,  dressed  in  Attakapas  pantaloons,  and  a 
linen  roundabout,  and  remarkable  for  a  bright  flashing  eye,  a  high 
forehead,  a  farmer  look,  and  'rough  and  ready'  appearance.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that  this  personage  was  General 
Taylor,  the  commanding  hero  of  two  of  the  most  remarkable  battles 
on  record,  and  the  man  who,  by  his  firmness  and  decision  of  character, 
has  shed  lustre  upon  the  American  arms. 

"  There  was  no  pomp  about  his  tent ;  a  couple  of  rough  blue  chests 
served  for  his  table,  upon  which  were  strewn,  in  masterly  confusion,  a 
variety  of  official  documents.  A  quiet-looking,  citizen-dressed  per- 
sonage, made  his  appearance  upon  hearing  the  significant  call  of 'Ben,' 
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bearing  on  a  tin  salver,  a  couple  of  black  bottles  and  shining  tumblers, 
arranged  around  an  earthen  pitcher  of  Rio  Grande  water.  These 
refreshments  were  deposited  upon  a  stool,  and  we  'helped  ourselves' 
by  invitation.  We  bore  to  the  General,  a  complimentary  gift,  from 
some  of  his  fellow  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  which  he  declined  receiving 
for  the  present ;  giving,  at  the  same  time,  a  short  but  '  hard  sense' 
lecture  on  the  impropriety  of  naming  children  and  places  after  men, 
before  they  were  dead,  or  of  his  receiving  a  present  for  his  services 
'  before  the  campaign,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was  finished.' 

"With  the  highest  possible  admiration  of  the  republican  simplicity  of 
the  manners  and  character  of  General  Taylor,  we  bade  him  good  day, 
with  a  higher  appreciation  of  our  native  land,  for  possessing  such  a 
man  as  a  citizen,  and  of  its  institutions,  for  moulding  such  a   cha- 
racter." 

The  i:)eople  of  the  United  States  have  in  their  gift,  the  office  of 
the  Presidency,  an  honor  exceeding  that  of  the  greatest  throne  in  the 
world.  W^hether  it  be  desirable,  to  place  a  soldier  in  the  chair, 
as  is  so  frequently  done,  is  no  question  to  be  discussed  in  this  place  ; 
assuredly  in  the  case  of  General  Taylor,  no  small  enthusiasm  accom- 
panied his  selection  for  the  honor  by  the  Whig  convention  in  Phila- 
delphia, June  1,  1848,  and  scarcely  less  when  the  people  confirmed 
the  nomination  on  November  7,  following.  March  5,  1849,  he  was 
introduced  to  the  office,  and  his  inaugural  address  was  considered  to  be 
redolent  with  old-fashioned  pati'iotism,  and  breathed  the  very  spirit  of 
devotedness  to  his  country.  His  subsequent  administration,  though 
beset  by  sectional  strifes  of  fearful  violence,  was  conducted  with 
wisdom,  firmness,  and  moderation,  on  great  national  principles,  and  for 
great  national  ends.  Owing  to  his  profound  deference  to  the  coordinate 
branches  of  government,  and  his  inability  to  either  dictate  or  assume, 
his  policy  was  not,  during  the  short  period  of  his  administration,  fully 
|)roclaimed  to  congress,  and  pressed  upon  its  adoption. 

History  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  death  loves  a  shinmg  mark. 
At  the  period  when  the  life  of  a  ruler  appears  most  desirable,  he  is 
often  suddenly  removed.  One  year  and  five  months  only,  had  General 
Taylor  become  settled  in  the  Presidential  chair,  and  proved  his 
declaration  that  he  was  not  the  President  of  a  partj^;  while  occupied 
in  business  which  demanded  all  his  talents  and  energies,  endeavoring 
to  unite  all  parties  in  the  prompt  and  untramelled  admission  of  Cali 
fornia  into  the  Union,  only  five  days  after  he  had  done  homage  to 
Washington,  on  the  birth  day  of  our  liberties,  and  just  as  he  had  per- 
formed his  last  official  act,  in  adding  c  new  guaranty  to  the  peace  of 
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tlie  world,  by  signing  the  convention  recently  concluded  between  our 
country  and  Great  Britain,  respecting  Central  America, — be  was  cut  off 
in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  illness  was  only  of  a  few  hours' 
duration,  and  his  love  of  country  was  shown  to  the  last  hour.  Speaking 
of  his  own  conduct  in  reference  to  her  interests,  his  dying  declaration 
was,  "/  am  prepared — I  have  endeavored  to  do  •my  dutij." 

General  Taylor  left  behind  him  a  widow,  who  has  since  deceased, 
one  son,  and  two  daughters;  one  married  to  Dr.  Wood,  surgeon  of  the 
United  States  army,  and  the  other  to  Colonel  W.  W.  S.  Bliss,  of  the 
army.  Another  daughter,  who  died  some  years  since,  was  married  tc 
Colonel  Jefferson  Davis,  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  administration  of  President  Taylor  is  so  recent,  and  therefore 
so  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers,  that  they  may  probably  consider 
it  improper  for  the  historian  at  present  to  describe  it.  Certainly,  how- 
ever, we  may  say  that  his  conduct  was  distinguished  by  remarkable 
independence  and  freedom  from  party  spirit ;  he  was  eminently  con- 
cerned to  maintain  the  union  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States ;  and 
as  far  as  consistent  with  national  honor  and  dignity,  desirous  of  culti- 
vating peace  and  friendly  relations  with  all  foreign  powers. 

In  person.  General  Taylor  was  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in 
height,  and  like  most  of  our  revolutionary  generals,  was  inclined  to 
corpulency.  He  appeared  a  much  taller  man  on  horseback  than  on 
foot,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  his  lower  extremities.  His  hair  was 
gray,  his  brow  ample,  his  eye  vivid,  and  his  features  plain,  but  full  of 
firmness  and  intelligence.  Benevolence  was  a  striking  feature  in  his 
countenance,  and  in  this  respect  was  the  true  index  of  his  heart.  He 
was  kind,  forbearing,  and  humane.  Plis  manners  were  easy  and  heart}-, 
his  tastes,  dress,  and  manners  were  simple,  and  his  style  of  living  ex- 
tremely temperate.  His  speeches,  and  his  official  papers,  both  military 
and  civil,  were  remarkable  for  the  propriety  of  their  feeling,  and  their 
chasteness  of  diction.  All  his  personal  attributes  and  antecedents 
made  him  preeminently  the  man  of  the  people,  and  qualified  him  to 
sustain  his  country  by  uniting  all  classes.  His  good  temper  was  re- 
markable, so  that  all  parties  were  at  home  in  intercourse  with  him, 
even  those  who  were  by  no  means  distinguished  for  courtesy.  So  that 
when  on  the  day  after  his  election  to  the  presidency,  a  man  coarsely 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  told  him  that  he  did  not  vote  for  him,  for 
he  did  not  think  him  fit  for  the  office,  the  General  replied,  smiling, 
"Yesterday I  thought  as  you  do,  but  as  the  people  thought  differently, 
I  submit."  His  mind  was  of  an  original  and  solid  cast,  admirably 
balanced  and  combining  the  comprehensiveness  of  reason  with  the  pencr 
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tration  of  instinct.  Its  controllino;  element  was  a  strong;  sterling  sense, 
that  of  itself  rendered  him  a  wise  counsellor  and  a  safe  leader.  His 
martial  ;courage  was  only  equalled  by  his  Spartan  simplicity,  his  unaf- 
fected modesty,  his  ever-wakeful  humanity,  his  inflexible  integrity,  his 
uncompromising  truthfulness,  his  lofty  magnanimity,  his  unbounded 
patriotism,  and  his  unfliltering  loyalty  to  duty.  His  private  life  was 
unblemished,  and  the  loveliness  of  his  disposition  made  him  the  idol  of 
his  own  household,  and  the  favorite  of  all  who  knew  him.  Assuredly 
no  man  has  ever  died  among  us,  whose  loss  occasioned  more  intense 
feeling,  or  who  was  more  honored  in  his  burial. 
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If  it  be  honorable  to  a  man  to  have  had  ancestors  eminent  for  the  use- 
fulness they  render  to  society,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  has  this  honor. 
His  great  grandfather  was  a  man  of  high  respectability,  and  was 
elected  as  the  agent  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  to  the  British 
Court,  but  declined  the  office,  which  was  subsequently  filled  by 
Edward  Quincy.  His  grandfather  was  Colonel  William  Prescott,  who 
commanded  the  American  forces  stationed  in  the  redoubt  at  the  memora- 
ble battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775,  and  with  the  undisciplined 
militia  of  New  England  twice  broke  the  ranks  of  the  British  grena- 
diers, and  drove  them  in  confusion  and  dismay  to  their  boats.  His 
father,  the  Hon.  William  Prescott,  LL.  D.,  through  a  long  life  of 
eighty-two  years,  presented  first  at  the  bar,  and  afterwards  in  dignified 
retirement,  an  eminent  example  of  talent,  learning,  and  moral  excel- 
lence ;  enjoying  while  he  lived  the  character  of  one  of  the  noblest 
ornaments  of  his  profession,  and  mourned  over  at  his  death,  in  1844, 
as  a  vast  loss  to  the  community  he  so  long  adorned  with  his  pre- 
sence. 

William  Hickling  Prescott  was  born  in  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
May  4,  1796.  His  early  education  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Gardiner, 
a  pupil  of  the  distinguished  English  Grecian,  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  and 
himself  a  very  eminent  classical  scholar.  Under  this  gentleman  l.e 
made  great  progress  in  the  ancient  classics,  and  passed  through  a 
range  of  studies  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors  far  beyond  the  limits 
usually  attained  at  that  time  in  our  public  seminaries.  When  William 
had  attained  twelve  years  of  age,  his  family  removed  to  the  city  of 
Boston,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  At  fifteen,  he  entered  Har- 
vard College,  at  Cambridge,  one  year  in  advance;  here  he  gave 
comparatively  little  attention  to  the  mathematics  and  the  kindred 
Sciences,  but  employed  his  leisure  hours,  especially  in  the  latter 
portion  of  his  college  life,  in  the  study  of  his  favorite  authors.     It 
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was  then  a  matter  of  taste  with  him,  but  his  subsequent  engatre- 
ments  have  shown  the  wisdom  of  his  conduct;  as  much  of  the 
beauty  of  Ids  style  has  been  the  result  of  the  happy  union  of  his 
cfenius  and  learnino;. 

While  at  college,  an  accidental  blow  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of 
one  of  his  eyes,  and  the  other  became  greatly  weakened,  partly  by 
sympathy,  and  partly  by  the  increased  labor  thrown  upon  it,  so  that 
he  was  threatened  with  entire  darkness.  However,  he  graduated  with 
hio-h  honors  in  1814,  being  then  but  eighteen.  He  had  intended  to 
devote  himself  to  the  bar,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  abandon  his  pro- 
fession, and  even  to  renounce  all  reading,  for  he  became  for  a  season 
entirely  blind.  In  the  autumn  of  1815,  he  went  to  Europe,  and  spent 
two  years  in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  seeking  the  aid  of  the  great 
oculists  in  London  and  Paris.  He  may  have  been  too  young  to  derive 
a  permanent  profit  from  his  travels,  but  he  probably  enjoyed  the  novel 
scenes  which  opened  to  him  with  a  higher  relish  than  he  would  have 
done  at  a  later  period,  and  thought  of  the  ancients  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  a  cooler  criticism  might  have  checked.  He  returned  to  Boston 
with  greatly  renovated  health,  but  not  to  resume  his  studies,  for,  alas, 
his  eye  was  yet  greatly  susceptible  of  inflammation.  Still  he  was  not 
discouraged,  but  with  the  natural  energy  of  his  character,  turned  to 
the  studies  which  yet  remained  within  his  reach.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  he  married  a  lady  of  his  own  city,  a  grand-daughter  of 
Captain  Linzce,  who  commanded  one  of  the  British  vessels  at  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill ;  thus  presenting  another  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
tendency  of  Christianity  and  civilization  in  ameliorating  humanity; 
the  grandchildren  of  some  of  the  opposing  parties  in  the  revolution, 
were  now  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  marriage.  Dr.  Rufus  Griswold 
describes  two  swords  which  he  saw  suspended  over  one  of  the  book 
cases  in  Mr.  Prescott's  beautiful  library,  crossed  with  an  Indian  calu- 
met, which  were  worn  by  the  grandfathers  at  Bunker  Hill,  one  in  the 
people's  service,  the  other  in  the  King's.  Cordially  do  we  unite  with  the 
Doctor  in  saying,  "Would  that  the  two  countries  might  for  ever  be 
united  in  as  firm  a  bond  of  peace  as  that  which  binds  these  descendants 
of  their  two  champions  on  that  memorable  day."  This  marriage  has 
been  productive  of  nothing  but  happiness,  so  that  Mr.  Prescott  some 
years  since,  wrote  to  a  friend,  that  "contrary  to  the  assertion  of  La 
Bruyere,  who  somewhere  says  that  'the  most  fortunate  husband  finds 
reason  to  regret  his  condition,  at  least  once  in  every  twenty-four 
hours,'  I  may  truly  say  that  I  have  found  no  such  day  in  the  quarter 
of  a  century  that  Providence  has  sjiared  us  to  each  other." 
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Thus  situated,  Mr.  Prescott  resolved  to  become,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  an  historian.  UnHke  the  majority  of  intellectual  aspirants, 
he  had  at  his  command  the  means  to  procure  the  needful  materials, 
however  expensive,  for  illustrating  any  subject  on  wliich  his  choice 
might  fix,  and  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  secretary  every  way  qualified 
for  his  office.  As  he  grew  older,  too,  the  inflammatory  tendency  of 
his  system  diminished,  and  his  eye  became  less  sensible  to  the  fatigue 
of  study.  He  gradually  recovered  his  sight,  so  that  he  became  able 
to  gratify  his  taste  for  books  to  a  reasonable  extent;  he  is  now,  how- 
ever, we  are  informed,  seldom  able  to  use  his  eyes  above  an  hour  a 
day,  but  still  he  cheerfully  writes  to  a  friend,  "I  am  not,  and  never 
expect  to  be,  in  the  category  of  tlie  blind  men."  His  earliest  literary 
labors  were  devoted  to  a  series  of  critical  and  miscellaneous  essays, 
chiefly  in  the  North  American  Review ;  thirteen  of  which  form  a 
volume  not  long  ago  published.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  sus- 
tained ease  and  felicity  of  exjjression,  the  fine  enthusiasm  and  natural 
brilliancy,  which  in  a  still  more  eminent  degree  distinguish  his  later 
productions.  They  show  that  he  was  always  equal  to  his  theme  in 
research,  hearty  appreciation,  and  acute  critical  judgment. 

As  early  as  1S19,  Mr.  Prescott  cherished  the  idea  of  producing  a 
historical  work  of  a  superior  character.  Ten  years  did  he  wisely  give 
himself  for  preliminary  preparations,  and  ten  years  more  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a  specific  work.  The  subject  he  selected  was  the  history 
of  the  "  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,"  a  noble  sub- 
ject for  an  American,  as  in  their  reign  the  existence  of  this  continent 
was  first  revealed  to  Europe.  The  plan  was  a  noble  one,  and  nobly  has  it 
been  carried  out ;  certainly  the  twenty  years  devoted  to  it  was  time  well 
spent.  The  years  embraced  in  it  presented  one  of  the  few  important 
periods  in  the  history  of  Europe,  which  seemed  to  invite  the  hand  of  a 
master.  It  was  the  period  at  which  lived  Isabella  of  Castile,  the 
statesman  Ximenes,  the  soldier  Cordova,  and  the  navigator  Columbus; 
in  which  the  empire  of  the  Moors  was  subdued,  the  Inquisition  was 
established,  the  Jews  were  driven  from  Spain,  and  a  new  world  was 
discovered  and  colonized.  Nothing  had  yet  appeared  worthy  to  cover 
the  ground.  From  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Everett,  our  minister  at  the 
Court  of  Spain,  when  Mr.  Prescott  selected  the  subject  of  his  work 
he  received  much  assistance  in  the  transmission  of  important  works 
from  that  country,  which  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  United  States. 
"Tliis  History,"  says  Mr.  Tuckerman,  "is  a  work  wliich  unites  the 
lascination  of  romantic  fiction  with  the  grave  interest  of  authentic 
events.     Its  author  makes  no  pretension  to  analytical  power,  except 
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in  the  arrangement  of  liis  materials ;  he  is  content  to  describe,  and  Ins 
talents  are  more  artistic  than  philosophical ;  neither  is  any  cherished 
theory  or  principle  obvious;  his  ambition  is  apparently  limited  to  skil- 
ful narration.  Indefatigable  in  research,  sagacious  in  the  choice  and 
comparison  of  authorities,  serene  in  temper,  graceful  in  style,  and 
pleasing  in  sentiment,  he  possesses  all  the  requisites  for  an  agreeable 
writer;  while  his  subjects  have  yielded  so  much  of  picturesque  mate- 
rial and  romantic  interest,  as  to  atone  for  the  lack  of  any  more  original 
or  brilliant  qualities  in  the  author." 

When  Mr.  Prescott  had  written  his  History  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  he  had  resolved  against  its  publication  during  his  life-time,  but 
the  remark  of  his  father,  that  "  the  man  who  writes  a  book  which  he 
is  afraid  to  publish  is  a  coward,"  led  him  to  a  different  decision,  and  in 
1838,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  in  the  freshness,  as  well  as  in  the  maturity 
of  his  genius,  he  appeared  before  the  world,  both  in  Boston  and  in  Lon- 
don, as  an  author.  The  reception  of  his  work  was  every  where  highly 
flattering,  for  all  pronounced  it  a  masterpiece,  so  that  his  fame  became 
at  once  firmly  established.  The  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews 
emulated  each  other  in  its  praise,  and  it  was  promptly  translated  into 
the  Spanish,  German,  French,  and  Italian  languages.  It  has  passed 
through  very  many  editions,  and  the  voice  of  posterity  has  been  antici- 
pated by  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  learned,  who  have  admitted 
it  into  the  circle  of  immortal  works. 

The  biographers  of  Mr.  Prescott  have  pretty  fully  detailed  the 
difficulties  which  he  has  had  to  contend  with  in  his  literary  labors, 
arising  from  his  defective  vision.  Dr.  Griswold  tells  us,  that  when  his 
literary  treasures  reached  him  from  Spain,  he  "  was  not  able  to  read 
even  the  title  pages  of  the  volumes.  He  had  strained  the  nerve  of  his 
eye  by  careless  use  of  it,  and  it  was  several  years  before  it  recovered 
so  far  as  to  allow  him  to  use  it  again.  By  the  sight  of  his  Spanish 
treasures  lying  unexplored  before  him,  he  was  filled  with  despair.  He 
determined  to  try  whether  he  could  make  the  ears  do  the  work  of  the 
eyes.  He  taught  his  reader,  unacquainted  with  any  language  but  his 
own,  to  pronounce  the  Spanish,  though  not  exactly  in  the  accent  of 
the  Court  of  Madrid.  He  read  at  a  slow  and  stumbling  pace,  while 
the  historian  listened  with  painful  attention.  Practice  at  length  made 
the  work  easier  for  both,  though  the  reader  never  understood  a  word 
of  his  author.  In  this  way,  they  ploughed  along  patiently  through 
seven  Spanish  quartos.  He  found  at  last  he  could  go  over  about  two- 
thirds  as  much  in  an  hour  as  he  could  when  read  to  in  English.     The 

experiment  was  made,  and  he  became  convinced  of  the  practicability 
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of  substituting  the  ear  for  the  eye.  He  was  overjoyed,  for  his  library 
was  no  lono;er  to  consist  of  sealed  volumes. 

"  He  now  obtained  the  services  of  a  secretary  acquainted  with  the 
different  ancient  and  modern  languages.  Still  there  were  many  im- 
pediments to  overcome.  His  eye,  however,  gradually  improved,  and 
he  could  use  it  by  daylight,  (never  again  in  the  evening,)  a  few  iiours; 
though  this  was  not  till  after  some  years,  and  then  with  repeated  in- 
tervals of  weeks,  and  sometimes  months  of  debility.  Many  a  chapter, 
and  some  of  the  severest  in  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  were  written  almost 
wholly  with  the  aid  of  the  eyes  of  his  secretary.  His  modus  operandi  was 
necessarily  peculiar.  He  selected,  first,  all  the  authorities  in  the  dif- 
ferent languages  that  could  bear  on  the  topic  to  be  discussed.  He  then 
listened  to  the  reading  of  them,  one  after  another,  dictating  very 
copious  notes  on  each.  When  the  survey  was  completed,  a  large 
pile  of  notes  was  amassed,  which  were  read  to  him  over  and  over 
again,  until  the  whole  had  been  embraced  by  his  mind,  when  they 
were  fused  down  into  the  consecutive  contents  of  a  chapter.  When 
the  subject  was  complex,  and  not  pure  narrative,  requiring  a  great 
variety  of  reference,  and  sifting  of  contradictory  authorities,  the  work 
must  have  been  very  difficult.  But  it  strengthened  his  memory,  kept  his 
faculties  wide  awake,  and  taught  him  to  generalize ;  for  the  little 
details  slipped  through  the  holes  in  the  memory. 

"  His  labor  did  not  end  with  this  process.  He  found  it  as  difficult  to 
write  as  to  read,  and  procured  in  London  a  writing  case  for  the  blind. 
This  he  could  use  in  the  dark  as  well  as  in  the  light.  The  characters, 
indeed,  might  pass  for  hieroglyphics,  but  they  were  deciphered  by  his 
secretary,  and  transferred  by  him  to  a  legible  form  in  a  fair  copy.  Yet 
I  have  heard  him  say  his  hair  sometimes  stood  on  end  at  the  woful 
blunders  and  misconceptions  of  the  original,  which  every  now  and 
then,  escapiag  detection,  found  their  way  into  the  first  proof  of  the 
printer." 

When  a  new  author,  in  addition  to  a  highly  flattering  reception  of 
his  work,  is  himself  conscious  of  having  rendered  a  benefit  to  society, 
he  is  seklom  disposed  entirely  to  lay  aside  his  pen  and  to  indulge  in 
inglorious  ease.  Especially  is  a  man  urged  onward  when,  like  Mr. 
Prescott,  he  is  by  nature  and  principle  of  energetic  habits.  Never 
did  Mr.  Puescott  seek  to  mingle  with  the  crowd ;  he  never  sought 
the  shouts  of  a  multitude,  nor  even  addressed  one  ;  but  has  lived 
with  the  historically  great,  chiefly  of  the  past.  He  had  now  tried  his 
literary  powers,  and  satisfied  the  public  even  more  fully  than  himself, 
that  he  was  capable  of  useful  labor;  besides  which  his  sight  was  now 
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gradually  improving,  and  he  could  work  more  easily  at  his  books  and 
documents  than  heretofore.  In  addition  to  all  which,  he  had  by  this 
time  accumulated  some  valuable  manuscript  materials,  and  pictorial 
works,  which  aided  his  imagination  and  increased  his  enthusiasm.  He 
sat  down,  therefore,  to  his  '■'Conquest  of  Mexico ,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1843,  simultaneously  in  the  United  States  and  in  London.  It 
was  written  with  remarkable  freedom  and  spirit,  the  result  both  of 
conscious  success,  and  of  the  excitement  springing  from  the  nature  of 
his  romantic  and  marvellous  story  ;  so  that  the  prompt  honors  it 
received,  were  even  more  brilliant  than  those  awarded  to  his  ''Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella"  Before  this,  he  had  been  admitted  to  membership 
in  several  of  the  distinguished  academies  of  Europe,  and  he  was  now 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Institute.  This  second  historical  work 
attained  a  higher  sale  than  even  the  first ;  the  New  York  publishers 
sold  nearly  seven  thousand  copies  of  it  in  one  year;  in  London  it  very 
quickly  passed  to  a  second  edition;  it  was  reprinted  in  Paris,  and 
translated  there,  as  well  as  in  Berlin,  Rome,  Madrid,  and  Mexico. 
The  Mexican  ti'anslator.  Dr.  Griswold  tells  us,  a  person  of  some  con- 
sideration in  that  country,  advertised  that  he  should  accommodate  the 
offensive  opinions  in  religion  and  politics  to  the  more  received  ideas  of 
the  Mexicans!  But  the  version  which  appeared  in  Madrid  being 
faithful,  the  Spanish  Americans  have  perhaps  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  work  in  an  unmutilated  form. 

We  are  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  giving  from  a  critique  on  this 
work  in  the  eighty-first  volume  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  a  few 
sentences,  which  will  equally  apply  to  every  work  which  our  author 
has  written.  The  Reviewer  says  : — "Mr.  Prescott  has  a  pure,  sim- 
ple and  eloquent  style — a  keen  relish  for  the  picturesque — a  quick  and 
discerning  judgment  of  character — and  a  calm,  generous,  and  enlight- 
ened spirit  of  philanthropy.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  asserting  that 
his  '  Conquest  of  Mexico^  combines — some  allowance,  where  that  is 
necessary,  being  made  for  the  inferior  extent  and  importance  of  its 
subject — most  of  the  valuable  qualities  which  distinguish  the  most 
popular  historical  writers  in  our  own  language  of  the  present  day.  It 
unites  the  chivalrous  but  truthful  enthusiasm  of  Colonel  Napier,  and 
the  vivacity  of  the  accomplished  author  of  the  '  Siege  of  Granada,' 
with  the  patient  and  ample  research  of  Mr.  Tytler. 

"It  would  be  easy  to  fill  our  pages  with  sparkling  quotations,  with 
sketches  of  scenery  worthy  of  Scott,  with  battle-pieces  rivaling  those 
of  Napier,  with  pictures  of  disaster  and  desolation  scarcely  less 
pathetic  than  those  drawn  by  Tbucydides.     But  Mr.  Prescott  has. 
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no  doubt,  too  miicli  taste  not  to  accept  it  as  a  compliment,  ivhcn  we 
say  tliat  every  reader  of  intelligence  forgets  the  beauty  of  his  coloring 
in  the  grandeur  of  his  outline ;  and  that  nothing  but  a  connected 
sketch  of  the  latter  can  do  justi  ce  to  the  highest  charm  of  his  ■work. 
Indeed  we  are  by  no  moans  certain,  that  the  splendid  variety  of  episode 
and  adventure  with  which  the  great  enterprises  of  Cortes  are  inter- 
woven, does  not  necessarily  withdraw,  in  some  measure,  our  attention 
from  the  naked  view  of  their  surpassing  audacity;  just  as,  in  the  wild 
Sie)-ras  traversed  by  his  army,  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  tropics 
serves  to  render  less  awful  the  frowning  brow  of  the  precipice  and  the 
shadowy  depth  of  the  ravine." 

Xot  long  after  the  publication  of  the  work  hist  named,  ^Ir.  Prescott 
was  called  to  sustain  the  loss  of  his  venerable  and  excellent  father, 
which  for  a  time  interrupted  his  studies  ;  but  the  relaxation  of  his 
mind  only  nerved  him  for  new  labors,  and  in  1847  appeared  his  ^'■Con- 
quest of  Peru"  written,  like  that  of  ^Mexico,  in  very  great  part  from 
original  materials.  It  is  marked  by  the  same  striking  merits  which 
distinguished  his  preceding  works,  and  is  quite  equal  in  interest  to 
cither  of  them.  Few  works  of  imagination  have  more  power  to  win 
the  fancy  and  touch  the  heart.  Facts  infinitely  more  instructive  than 
fiction,  are  found  here — more  enchanting  and  more  impressive. 

Two  of  the  most  touching  instances  of  literary  generosity 
should  lie  noticed  in  connectiou  "witli  Mr.  Prescott.  The  first 
was  iu  relation  to  the  "  Conquest  of  Mexico."  Washington 
Irving  had  prepared  himself  to  enter  that  golden  field,  but  ou 
learning  that  his  friend  had  designs  upon  it,  he  yielded  it  to 
Prescott,  saying,  '•  I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
testifying  my  high  esteem  for  his  talents,  and  my  sense  of  the 
very  courteous  manner  in  which  he  has  spoken  of  myself  and 
my  writings  in  his  'Ferdinand  and  Isabella,'  though  they  inter- 
fered with  a  part  of  the  subject  of  his  liistorv."  Prescott 
showed  himself  worthy  of  this  magnanimity.  The  other  in- 
stance was  in  connectiou  with  the  last  work  of  Mr.  Prescott  — 
"Philip  the  Second  of  Spain."  Mr.  J.  L.  Motley  tells  us  that 
he  "felt  an  inevitable  impulse  to  write  one  particular  history," 
and  he  had  chosen  the  "Rise  of  the  Dutch  Eepublic."  But 
when  he  learned  what  Prescott  had  projected,  ho  feared  a  clash, 
and  with  sad  disappointment  thought  that  he  must  abandon  the 
subject  on  which  his  heart  was  set.  He  went  to  Prescott,  and 
thus  describes  the  visit:  "He  received  me  with  such  a  frauk 
and  ready  and  liberal    sympathy,  and  such  an  open-hearted, 
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guileless  expansiveness,  tlifit  I  felt  a  personal  affection  for  him 
from  that  hour.  He  assured  me  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
obj ection  whatever  to  my  plan ;  that  he  wished  me  every  success ; 
and  that,  if  there  were  any  books  in  his  library  bearing  on  my 
subject  that  I  liked  to  nse,  they  were  entirely  at  mj'  service. 
Although  it  seems  easy  enough  for  a  man  of  Avorld-wide  repu- 
tation thus  to  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  an  unknown 
and  struggling  aspirant,  yet  I  fear  that  the  history  of  literature 
will  show  that  such  instances  of  disinterested  kindness  are  as 
rare  as  they  are  noble."  These  two  generous  men  entered  upon 
nearly  the  same  field,  and  proved,  as  Prescott  said,  that  "no 
two  books  ever  injured  each  other." 

Months  x'assed  slowly  away  before  Mr.  Pkescott  could  enter 
fully  upon  his  new  work.  His  eyes  were  in  a  bad  state,  and  he 
complained  that  he  could  "  Philipize"  very  little.  He  resolved 
to  dictate  history  to  his  secretary.  Then  for  a  time  he  Avas  in 
fear  of  a  loss  of  hearing.  He  went  to  England,  where  he  Avas 
received  with  distinguished  respect  and  kindness  by  the  most 
eminent  persons  in  societj'  and  letters,  their  only  regret  being 
that  his  stay  among  them  was  not  of  greater  length.  "While 
there  the  ancient  Univci'sity  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  I)octor  of  Civil  Law;  a  dignity  to  be  esteemed  the 
greater^  as  it  was  unsolicited,  and  as  that  learned  body  is  always 
very  sparing  of  such  honors. 

Two  years  later  we  find  him  at  home,  amid  a  forest  of 
materials,  "  still  Philipizing."  His  spirited  advances  were  sadly 
interrupted  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  mother.  "  He  wept 
bitterly.  But  above  every  other  feeling  rose  the  sense  of  grati- 
tude for  what  he  had  owed  to  his  mother's  love  and  energy." 
"We  may  know  something  of  his  literary  persistency  when  we 
learn  that,  besides  having  attacks  of  rheumatism,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  write,  "I  have  been  sorely  plagued  with  dyspeptic 
debility  and  pains."  Yet  despite  the  great  difficulties  he  com- 
pleted two  volumes  of  "Philip  the  Second"  in  1854. 

While  their  publication  was  going  on,  he  was  occupied  with 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  and  life  of  Philip's  illustrious  father. 
He  was  unwilling  to  undertake  an  entirely  new  work  upon 
Charles  V.  of  Spaiu,  nor  did  he  wish  to  compete  with  Robertson, 
whose  Life  of  the  great  Monarch  had  won  him  his  fadeless 
laurels.  Prescott  therefore  resolved  to  employ  the  new  mate- 
rials concerning  the  cloister  life  of  Charles  V.,  and  make  a  sup- 
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plement  to  the  work  of  the  Scottish  historian.  It  was  published 
with  a  new  edition  of  Robertson's  history,  and  Prescott  not 
only  won  new  honors  for  himself,  but  also  for  the  transatlantic 
author. 

Early  in  1858  Mr.  PRESCOTT'received  his  first  attack  of  apo- 
plexy. "When,  after  some  time,  he  could  speak,  he  said  to  his 
wife,  tenderly  leaning  over  him,  "  My  poor  wife !  I  am  sorry 
for  you,  that  this  has  come  upon  you  so  soon."  Nevei-  was 
there  a  less  selfish  utterance.  It  opens  to  us  the  heart  of  the 
man.  In  a  few  weeks  he  adventured  again  within  the  domain 
of  his  old  and  favorite  studies.  In  April  the  third  volume  of 
"Philip  the  Second  "  went  to  the  press.  It  delighted  him  to 
think  that  he  was  not  yet  obliged  to  reduce  the  amount  of  his 
mental  exertions.  His  courage  was  unfaltering.  He  did  little 
with  his  pen  toward  a  fourth  volume  of  his  unfinished  work, 
but  "amused  himself,''  as  he  said,  "with  making  a  re\'ision  of 
his  '  Conquest  of  Mexico.'  " 

On  a  January  day  in  1859  Mr.  Kirk,  his  ever  fliithful  secre- 
tai-y  (lately  ushered  into  fame  by  his  "  Charles  the  Bold"),  was 
reading  to  him  and  his  family,  when  he  stepped  into  an  adjoin- 
ing room.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  Kirk  heard  him  groan,  hurried  to 
him,  and  found  him  wholly  unconscious  from  a  stroke  of  apo- 
plexy. His  hour  had  come ;  remedies  availed  nothing.  Ho 
yielded  to  the  death  which  he  would  have  preferred,  had  the 
choice  been  left  to  himself.  AVithout  apparent  suffering  his 
spirit  passed  away. 

On  the  day  of  his  burial  the  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  members  of  the  Historical  Society  paid  him 
their  last  respects.  The  whole  community  was  moved.  The 
tears  shed  at  his  grave  by  the  poor  whom  he  had  befriended 
were  as  honorable  to  his  memory  as  those  dropped  by  men  of 
wealth,  men  of  letters,  and  men  of  power.  From  all' parts  of 
the  land  afterwards  came  expressions  of  grief.  Europe  sent  her 
condolence  to  America. 

The  record  of  such  a  life  aft'ords  a  powerful  stimulus  to  ex- 
ertion. What  an  example  of  industry,  of  the  power  to  rise 
above  adverse  circumstances,  of  the  courage  to  undertake  laboi-s 
almost  impossible,  of  the  persistency  which  makes  nearly  every- 
thing possible,  of  making  work  a  delight  and  warfare  a  victory, 
and  of  turning  the  vast  difficulties  to  advantage  in  the  one  great 
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purpose  of  a  life  !  Pkescott  mnst  stand  pro-eminent  in  literary 
heroism. 

Were  this  all,  his  name  should  go  down  to  the  young  men  of 
every  age,  linked  with  the  touching  story  of  his  adversities  and 
with  the  inspiring  record  of  his  successes,  so  that  his  fire  might 
kindle  enthusiasm  in  others  who  need  such  energies,  in  every 
department  of  life.  But  this  is  not  all.  There  was  a  charm 
in  the  home-life  of  Dr.  Pkescott.  He  contributed  liis  utmost 
to  the  happiness  of  his  family,  his  friends,  his  neighbors,  and 
the  stranger  within  his  gates.  Children  knew  how  condescend- 
ing he  was  at  a  holiday  hour  or  on  a  Thanksgiving-day.  The 
last  words  of  his  private  memoranda  will  long  be  remembered 
by  the  family  circle,  for  he  wrote  that  it  had  "  been  brightened 
by  the  presence  of  all  the  children  and  grand-children,  God 
bless  them!"  His  domestic  afi'ections  were  almost  uppermost 
in  bis  character.  Veiy  charitable  was  he  to  the  poor.  Like 
his  mother,  he  found  happiness  in  an  unseen  and  free-handed 
beueticence. 

In  political  opinion  he  was  moderate.  He  had  the  truest 
love  for  his  country,  and  might  be  counted  in  the  school  of 
Washington,  Hamilton,  and  Everett.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying,  that  he  dealt  with  political  discussions  only  when  they 
related  to  events  and  persons,  at  least  two  centuries  old.  Tliis 
was,  perhaps,  one  reason  why  he  declined  to  write  the  Second 
Conquest  of  INIexico  —  that  achieved  by  General  Scott.  "The 
theme  would  be  taking,"  he  said,"  but  I  had  rather  not  m.eddle  with 
heroes  who  have  not  been  under  ground  two  centuries  at  least." 

He  never  courted  popularity  ;  it  followed  him.  He  never 
sought  an  office,  and  his  friends  did  not  venture  to  ask  him  to 
come  down  from  his  high  elevation  in  order  to  fill  one.  He 
was  the  model  of  a  retired  patriot,  whose  pen  was  his  sceptre 
of  extended  power.  In  his  deep  researches  he  sank  Artesian 
wells  into  what  had  been  regarded  as  deserts,  but  where  now 
are  fountains  and  well-watered  plains.  He  added  richly  to  the 
standard  literature  of  the  age,  the  literary  fame  of  his  eountrj', 
aiul  the  fraternity  of  nations.  If  in  a  past  century  Spanish 
chivalry  played  its  last  act  in  the  New  World,  in  the  present 
century  the  historian  of  the  Spanish  Conquests  affords  some 
proof  of  the  high  eminence  of  America  under  a  more  practical, 
jirogressive,  and  Christian  civilization.  Tbe  centui-y-plant  has 
bloomed,  never,  we  trust,  to  tade  nor  drop  its  leaves  to  the  dust 
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When  a  man  has  honorably  discharged  duties  to  which  he  has  been 
unexpectedly  and  suddenly  called,  especially  when  those  duties  have 
been  difficult,  and  their  performance  has  been  clearly  the  result  of 
established  principles,  our  curiosity  in  reference  to  his  history  is 
great,  and  to  minister  to  the  gratification  of  such  a  curiosity  in 
the  present  case  is  highly  gratifying.  Few  persons,  probably,  sup- 
posed in  the  year  1848,  when  Millard  Fillmore  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  this  vast  Republic,  that  he  would  soon  be  called  to 
succeed  General  Taylor,  his  popular  chief,  and  that  he  would  so  ably 
perform  some  of  the  most  difficult  duties  which  ever  devolved  on  the 
ruler  of  a  great  nation.  Let  us,  before  we  particularly  look  at  this 
distinguished  personage,  briefly  trace  his  origin. 

John  Fillmore,  the  great-grandfather  of  Millard  Fillmore,  and  the 
common  ancestor  of  all  of  that  name  in  the  United  States,  was  the  son  of 
English  parents,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1702,  in  Ipswich,  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  having  a  strong  propensity  towards  a  sea-faring  life,  at 
the  age  of  about  nineteen  he  went  on  board  a  fishing  vessel  which  sailed 
from  Boston.  The  vessel  had  been  but  a  few  days  out  when  it  was 
captured  by  a  noted  pirate-ship,  commanded  by  Captain  Phillips,  and 
young  Fillmore  was  kept  as  a  prisoner.  He  remained  on  board  this 
ship  nine  months,  enduring  every  hardship  which  a  strong  constitution 
and  firm  spirits  were  capable  of  sustaining ;  and  though  frequently 
threatened  with  immediate  death,  unless  he  would  sign  the  piratical 
articles  of  the  vessel,  he  steadily  refused  until  two  others  had  been 
taken  prisoners,  who  also  refusing  to  join  the  crew,  the  three  made  an 
attack  upon  the  pirates,  and  after  killing  several,  took  the  vessel  and 
brought  it  safe  into  Boston  harbor.  The  printed  narrative  of  this 
adventure  details  one  of  the  most  daring  and  successful  exploits  on 
record.      The  surviving  pirates  were    tried    and    executed,  and    the 
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heroic  conduct  of  the  captors  was  acknowledged  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. John  Filhnore  died  in  that  part  of  the  town  of  Norwich  now 
called  Franklin,  in  Connecticut. 

Nathaniel,  the  son  of  John  Fillmore,  settled  at  Bennington,  in  Ver- 
mont, then  called  the  Hampshire  Grants,  where  he  lived  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1814.  He  served  in  the  French  war,  and  was  a 
true  whig  of  the  revolution,  gallantly  fighting  as  a  lieutenant  under 
General  Stark,  in  the  battle  of  Bennington.  His  son  Nathaniel,  the 
father  of  Millard  Fillmore,  was  born  at  Bennington,  April  19, 1771, 
and  early  in  life  removed  to  what  is  now  called  Summer  Hill,  Cayuga 
County,  New  York,  where  Millard  was  born,  Jan.  7,  1800.  Na- 
thaniel was  a  farmer,  and  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  lost  all  his 
property  by  a  bad  title  to  one  of  the  military  lots  he  had  purchased. 
About  the  year  1802,  he  removed  to  the  town  of  Sempronius,  (now 
called  Niles,)  in  the  same  county,  and  resided  there  till  1819,  when  he 
removed  to  Erie  county,  to  cultivate  a  small  farm  with  his  own  hands. 
He  was  a  strong  and  uniform  supporter  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
Tompkins,  and  is  now  a  firm  whig.  The  mother  of  Millard  Fill- 
more was  Phebe  Millard,  daughter  of  Doctor  Abiather  Millard.  She 
was  a  native  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  and  though  of  limited  educa- 
tion, possessed  intellect  of  a  very  high  order,  united  with  great  native 
beauty,  graceful  manners,  and  exquisite  sensibility  ;  so  that  she  was 
eminently  distinguished  among  her  connections.  She  died  in  1831,  and 
therefore  did  not  live  to  enjoy — what  only  a  fond  mother  can  fully 
appreciate — the  national  reputation  of  her  son. 

The  narrow  means  of  his  father  deprived  Millard  of  any  advantages 
of  education  beyond  what  were  afforded  by  the  imperfect  and  ill-taught 
common  schools  of  the  county.  Books  were  scarce  and  dear,  and  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  when  more  favored  youths  are  far  advanced  in 
their  classical  studies,  or  enjoying  in  colleges  the  benefit  of  well  fur- 
nished libraries,  young  Fillmore  had  read  but  little  except  his 
common  school-books  and  his  Bible.  At  that  age  he  was  sent  into 
the  wilds  of  Livingston  county,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  clothier.  He 
remained  there  about  four  months,  when  he  was  placed  with  another 
person  to  learn  the  same  business  and  wool-carding  in  the  town  where 
his  fiither  lived.  A  small  village  library  was  formed  there  soon  after, 
which  gave  him  the  first  opportunity  of  acquiring  general  knowledge 
through  books.  He  nobly  improved  his  privilege,  and  his  intellectual 
appetite  gi'ew  by  what  it  fed  upon.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  soon 
became  insatiate,  and  his  every  leisure  moment  was  spent  in  reading. 
Four  years  were  passed  in  this  way,  working  at  his  trade,  and  storing 
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liis  mind  at  every  hour  he  could  command,  from  hooks  of  liistory, 
biography,  and  travels. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  Millard  Fillmore  fortunately  made 
acquaintance  with  the  late  Walter  Wood,  Esq.,  one  of  the  most  esti- 
mable citizens  of  Cayuga  county.  Judge  Wood  was  a  man  of  wealth, 
and  of  great  capacity  for  business ;  he  had  an  excellent  law  library, 
but  had  little  professional  practice.  He  soon  saw  that  under  the  rude 
exterior  of  the  clothier's  boy  were  powers  wdiich  only  required  proper 
development  to  raise  their  possessor  to  high  distinction  and  usefulness, 
and  advised  him  to  quit  his  trade  and  to  study  law.  In  reply  to  the 
objection  of  a  want  of  education,  means,  and  friends,  to  aid  him  in  a 
course  of  professional  studies.  Judge  Wood  kindly  offered  to  give  him 
a  place  in  his  office,  to  advance  money  to  defray  his  expenses,  and 
wait  until  success  in  business  should  furnish  the  means  of  repayment. 
The  offer  was  accepted.  The  apprentice  boy  bought  out  his  time,  and 
entered  the  office  of  Judg-e  Wood.  We  have  heard  that  his  former 
employer  protested  against  the  choice  which  his  apprentice  made, 
declaring  that  he  had  been  intent  on  the  lad's  future  welfare,  but 
he  had  been  foolish  enough  to  leave  a  good  business  to  become  a 
lawyer. 

For  more  than  two  years  did  Millard  Fillmore  closely  apply 
himself  to  business  and  study,  reading  law  and  general  literature,  and 
practising  as  a  surveyor.  Fearful  of  incurring  too  large  a  debt  to  his 
benefactor,  he  taught  school  for  three  months  in  the  year,  and  thus 
aicquired  the  means  of  partly  supporting  himself.  In  tlie  autumn  of 
1821,  he  removed  to  the  county  of  Erie,  and  the  following  spring 
entered  a  law  office  in  BuOTalo,  where  he  sustained  himself  by  teaching, 
and  continued  his  legal  studies  till  1823,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas.  Being,  however,  too  diffident  of  his  then 
untried  powers  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  older  members  of 
the  bar  in  Buffalo,  he  removed  to  Aurora,  in  that  county,  where  he  ' 
commenced  the  practice  of  law.  Here,  in  the  year  1826,  ho  married  Miss 
Abigail  Powers,  the  youngest  child  of  the  late  Rev.  Lemuel  Powers, 
by  whom  he  has  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  both  worthy  of 
their  parents.  Mrs.  Fillmore  is  descended,  on  the  maternal  side,  from 
Henry  Leland,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Massachusetts.  She  is  a 
lady  of  great  moral  worth,  highly  esteemed  among  those  who  have 
the  honor  of  her  acquaintance,  of  exceedingly  kind  and  unobstrusive 
manners,  and  is  a  bright  ornament  to  the  high  station  she  has  beer 
<;alled  to  occupy. 

In  the  year  1827   Mr.  Fillmore  was  admitted  as  an  attorney,  and 
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in  1829,  as  a  counseller  in  tlie  supreme  court.  Previous  to  this  time 
his  practice  had  been  very  limited,  but  his  application  to  juridical 
studies  had  been  constant  and  severe,  so  that  during  these  few  years 
of  comparative  seclusion  he  acquired  that  general  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  law  which  has  mainly  contributed  to  give 
him  an  elevated  rank  among  the  members  of  that  liberal  profession. 
His  legal  acquirements  and  skill  as  an  advocate,  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  professional  brethren  in  Buffalo,  and  he  was  offered  a 
highly  advantageous  connection  with  an  elder  member  of  the  bar  in 
that  city,  which  he  accepted,  and  removed  there  in  1830.  Here  he 
continued  to  reside  till  his  election  as  comptroller,  and  consequent  re- 
moval to  Albany  in  1847.. 

The  first  entrance  of  Mr.  Fillmore  into  public  life  was  in  January, 
1829,  when  he  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
from  Erie  county,  to  which  office  he  was  reelected  the  two  following 
years.  The  democratic  party  in  those  three  sessions,  as  for  many 
years  before  and  after,  held  triumphant  sway  in  both  houses  of  the 
legislature,  and  but  little  opportunity  was  afforded  a  young  member 
of  the  opposition  to  distinguish  himself.  But  talent,  integrity,  and 
devotion  to  public  business  will  make  a  man  felt  and  respected,  even 
amidst  a  body  of  opposing  partisans  ;  and  Mr.  Fillmore,  although  in 
a  hopeless  minority  so  far  as  any  question  of  a  political  or  party  bear- 
ing was  involved,  on  all  questions  of  a  general  character,  soon  won  the 
confidence  of  the  house  in  an  unexampled  degree.  It  was  a  common 
remark  among  the  members,  "If  Fillmore  says  it  is  right,  we  will 
vote  for  it." 

The  most  important  measure  of  a  general  nature  which  came  up 
daring  Mr.  Fillmore's  service  in  the  state  legislature,  was  the  bill  to 
abolish  imprisonment  for  debt.  In  behalf  of  that  great  and  philan- 
thropic measure  he  took  an  active  part,  urging  with  unanswerable 
arguments  its  justice  and  expediency,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  subject,  aiding  to  perfect  its  details.  To  Millard 
Fillmore,  with  his  then  coadjutors,  are  the  people  of  New  York 
indebted  for  expunging  from  the  statute-book  that  relic  of  a  barbarous 
age — imprisonment  for  debt. 

Mr.  Fillmore  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in  the  autumn  of  1832, 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  stormy  session  immediately  succeeding  the 
removal  of  the  deposites  from  the  United  States  Bank.  In  those  days, 
the  business  of  the  house,  and  debates,  were  led  by  old  and  experienced 
members — new  ones,  unless  they  enjoyed  a  wide-spread  and  almost 
national    reputation — rarely  taking  an  active  and  conspicuous   part. 
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Little  chance,  therefore,  was  aflTorded  Mr.  Fillmore,  a  member  of  the 
opposition,  young  and  unassuming,  of  displaying  those  qualities  which 
so  eminently  fitted  him  for  legislative  usefulness.  But  the  school  was 
one  admirably  qualified  fully  to  develope  and  cultivate  those  powers 
which,  under  more  favorable  circumstances^  have  enabled  him  to  ren- 
der such  varied  and  important  services  to  his  country. 

At  the  close  of  his  term  of  service,  Mr.  Fillmore  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  which  he  pursued  with  distinguished  repu- 
tation and  success,  until,  yielding  to  the  public  request,  he  consented 
again  to  become  a  candidate,  and  was  reelected  to  Congress  in  the 
autumn  of  1836.  In  the  twenty-  fifth  Congress  he  took  a  more  active 
part  than  he  did  during  his  first  terra,  and  on  the  assembling  of  the 
next  Congress,  to  which  he  was  reelected  by  a  largely  increased 
majority,  he  was  assigned  a  prominent  place  on  what,  next  to  that  of 
ways  and  means,  it  was  justly  anticipated  would  become  the  most  im- 
portant committee  of  the  house — that  on  elections.  It  was  in  this 
Congress  that  the  celebrated  contested  case  of  New  Jersey  came 
before  that  body,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  The 
prominent  part  which  Mr.  Fillmore  took  in  that  affair,  his  patient 
investigation  of  all  its  complicated  minute  details,  the  clear,  convincing 
manner  in  which  he  set  forth  the  facts,  the  lofty  and  indignant  elo- 
quence with  which  he  denounced  the  meditated  act,  all  strongly  directed 
public  attention  to  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  that  Congress, 
distinguished  as  it  was  by  the  eminent  ability  and  statesmanship  of 
many  of  its  members.  The  agitation  in  Congress  of  this  New  Jersey 
election  case,  and  the  currency  measures  adopted  by  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  were  among  the  causes  which  contributed 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  democratic  party,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
whigs  in  the  presidential  election  of  1840,  as  well  as  the  majority 
obtained  by  them  of  members  elected  to  both  houses  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  Congress. 

On  the  assembling  of  this  twenty-seventh  Congress,  to  which  Mr. 
Fillmore  was  reelected  by  a  majority  larger  than  was  ever  before 
given  in  his  district,  he  was  placed  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means.  The  duties  of  that  station,  always  arduous  and 
responsible,  were  at  that  time  pecuharly  so.  A  new  administration 
had  come  into  office,  and  found  public  affairs  in  a  state  of  derangement. 
The  revenue  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  already  large  existing  debt  was  rapidly  swelling  in 
magnitude ;  commerce  and  manufactures  were  depressed  ;  the  currency 
was  deranged  ;  banks  were  embarrassed  ;  and  general  distress  pervaded 
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the  community.  To  bring  order  out  of  confusion ;  to  replenish  the 
national  treasury  ;  to  provide  means  that  would  enable  the  government 
to  meet  the  demands  against  it,  and  to  pay  off  the  debt ;  to  revive  the 
industry  of  the  country  and  restore  its  usual  prosperity— these  were 
the  tasks  devolved  on  the  committee  of  ways  and  means.  With  an 
energy  and  devotion  to  the  public  weal,  worthy  of  all  admiration,  Mr. 
Fillmore  applied  himself  to  the  task,  and,  sustained  by  a  majority  in 
Congress,  whose  industry  and  zeal  in  the  public  service  under  peculiar 
embarrassments,  has  seldom  been  equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  he 
succeeded  in  its  accomplishment.  The  measures  he  brought  forward 
and  advocated  with  matcliless  ability,  speedily  relieved  the  government 
from  its  embarrassment,  and  have  fully  justified  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  their  benign  influence  upon  the  country  at  large.  A 
new  and  more  accurate  system  of  keeping  accounts,  rendering  them 
clear  and  intelligible,  was  introduced.  The  favoritism  and  other  evils 
in  the  treasury  were  checked  by  the  requirement  of  contracts  ;  the 
credit  of  the  government  was  increased  ;  ample  means  were  provided 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  and  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt  was  secured.  Commerce  and  manufactures  were  now  revived, 
and  prosperity  and  hope  once  more  smiled  on  the  land.  The  labor 
of  devising,  explaining  and  defending  measures  productive  of  such 
happy  results,  rested  chiefly  on  Mr.  Fillmore.  He  was  ably  sustained 
by  his  political  friends  in  Congress  ;  but  on  him,  nevertheless,  the 
main  responsibility  rested. 

After  his  Ions  and  severe  labors  in  the  committee-room — labors 
sufficiently  arduous  to  break  down  any  but  one  of  an  iron  constitution — 
sustained  by  a  spirit  which  nothing  could  conquer,  he  was  required  to 
give  his  unremitting  attention  to  the  business  of  the  house,  to  make 
any  explanation  that  might  be  asked  for,  and  be  ready  with  a  complete 
and  triumphant  refutation  of  every  objection  that  the  ingenuity  of  his 
opponents  could  devise.  All  this,  too,  was  required  to  be  done  with 
promptness,  clearness,  dignity  and  good  temper.  For  the  proper  per- 
formance of  these  varied  duties,  few  men  are  more  happily  qualified 
than  Mr.  Fillmore.  At  that  fortunate  age  when  the  physical  and 
intellectual  powers  are  displayed  in  the  highest  perfection,  and  the 
hasty  impulses  of  youth,  without  any  loss  of  its  vigor,  are  brought 
under  control  of  large  experience  in  public  aflfairs,  with  a  mind  capable 
of  descending  to  minute  details,  as  well  as  of  conceiving  a  grand  sys- 
tem of  national  policy,  calm  and  deliberate  in  judgment,  self-possessed 
and  fluent  in  debate,  of  dignified  presence,  never  unmindful  of  the 
courtesies   becoming   social   and   public   intercourse,  and   of  political 
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integrity  unimpeachable,  lie  was  admirably  qualified  for  tLe  post  of 
leader  of  the  majority  in  the  twenty-seventh  Congress. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  this  Congress,  Mr.  Fill- 
more, in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  constituents,  signified  his  intention 
not  to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection.  He  acknowledged  with  gratitude 
and  pride  the  cordial  and  generous  support  given  him  by  his  constitu- 
ents, but  the  severe  labor  devolved  upon  him  by  his  official  duties 
demanded  some  relaxation,  and  private  affairs,  necessarily  neglected 
in  some  degree  during  several  years  of  public  service,  called  for  atten- 
tion. Notwithstanding  his  declaration  to  withdraw  from  the  station 
he  filled  with  so  much  honor  and  usefulness,  the  convention  of  Lis 
district,  unanimously,  and  by  acclamation,  renominated  him,  and  ear- 
nestly pressed  upon  him  a  compliance  with  their  wishes.  He  was 
deeply  affected  by  this  last  of  many  proofs  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  those  who  had  known  him  best;  but  he  firmly  adhered  to  the 
determination  he  had  expressed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  term  for  which 
he  was  elected,  he  returned  to  his  home  more  gratified  at  his  relief 
from  the  cares  of  official  life,  than  he  had  ever  been  at  the  prospect  of 
its  highest  rewards  and  honors.  But  though  keenly  enjoying  the 
freedom  from  public  responsibilities,  and  the  pleasures  of  social  inter- 
course in  which  he  was  now  permitted  to  indulge,  the  qualities  of  mind 
and  habits  of  systematic  close  attention  to  business,  which  so  eminently 
fitted  him  for  a  successful  congressional  career,  were  soon  called  into 
full  exercise  by  the  rapidly  increasing  requirements  of  professional  pur- 
suits, which  had  never  been  wholly  given  up.  There  is  a  fascination 
in  the  strife  of  politics,  its  keen  excitements,  and  its  occasional  but 
always  tempting,  brilliant  triumphs,  that,  when  once  felt,  few  men  are 
able  to  resist  so  completely  as  to  return  with  relish  to  the  compara- 
tively tame  and  dull  occupations  of  private  life.  But  to  the  calm  and 
equable  temperament  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  repose,  after  the  stormy  scenes 
in  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  take  a  leading  part,  was  most 
grateful.  He  had  ever  regarded  his  profession  with  affection  and 
pride,  and  he  coveted  more  the  just,  fairly-won  fame  of  the  jurist  than 
the  highest  political  distinction.  He  welcomed  the  toil,  therefore, 
which  a  large  practice  in  the  higher  courts  imposed  upon  him,  and  was 
as  remarkable  for  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  prepared  his  legal 
arguments,  as  he  was  for  patient,  minute  investigation  of  the  dry  and 
difficult  subjects  it  was  so  often  his  duty  to  elucidate  and  defend  in  the 
house  of  representatives. 

In  1844,  in  accordance  with  a  popular  wish  too  strong  to  be  resisted, 
Mr.  Fillmore  reluctantly  accepted  the  whig  nomination  for  Govcrnoi 
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of  New  York.  The  issue  of  that  conflict,  in  which  he  shared  in  the 
signal  defeat  of  his  party,  has  hecome  a  matter  of  history,  and  he  was 
only  pained  at  what  he  feared  might  he  the  political  results.  For 
himself  he  had  no  regrets ;  because  he  had  no  desires  towards  the  high 
and  honorable  office  for  which  he  had  been  a  candidate,  and  he  trusted 
that  with  the  failure  of  his  election,  would  end  any  further  demand 
upon  him  to  serve  in  public  life. 

In  the  year  1847,  a  popular  call,  similar  to  the  one  just  named,  was 
again  made  upon  him,  to  which  he  yielded  a  reluctant  assent,  and  was 
elected  comptroller  of  the  state,  by  a  majority  larger  than  had  been 
given  to  any  state  officer  at  any  former  election  during  many  years. 
There  were  some  peculiar  causes  which  contributed  to  swell  his  ma- 
jority at  that  election,  but  independently  of  them,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  general  conviction  of  his  eminent  fitness  for  the  office, 
would,  under  any  circumstances  of  the  opposing  party,  have  given  him 
a  great  and  triumphant  vote.  That  such  evidence  of  the  esteem  of 
his  fellow  citizens  was  gratifying  to  his  feelings,  cannot  be  doubted, 
but  few  can  justly  appreciate  the  sacrifices  they  imposed.  The  duties 
of  that  office  could  not  be  discharged  without  abandoning  at  once  and 
forever — for  who  ever  regained  a  professional  standing  once  lost  ? — a 
lucrative  business  which  he  had  been  years  in  acquiring,  nor  without 
severing  all  those  social  ties,  and  breaking  up  all  those  domestic 
arrangements,  which  rendered  home  happy,  and  bound  him  to  the  city 
where  the  best  portion  of  his  life  had  been  spent.  Yet  feeling  that  the 
state  had  a  right  to  command  his  services,  he  cheerfully  submitted  to 
its  exactions,  and  on  the  first  of  January,  1S48,  removed  to  Albany, 
where  he  displayed,  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  arduous 
and  responsible  office,  the  high  ability  and  thorough  attention  which 
have  always  characterized  the  discharge  of  his  public  trusts. 

We  now  approach  the  period  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  when  the 
entire  Union  evinced  its  appreciation  of  his  talents  and  worth,  and  a  new 
theatre  was  presented  to  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  matured  judgment, 
consummate  prudence,  and  an  abiding  attachment  and  fidelity  to  the 
constitution  and  Union,  not  excelled  since  the  days  of  the  Revolution. 
In  the  winter  of  1844,  when  the  eyes  of  the  whigs  were  turned  to 
Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  as  their  leader  in  the  contest  of  that  year, 
by  a  numerous  portion  of  the  party,  Mr.  Fillmore  was  looked 
to  as  the  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency.  The  whigs  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  in  general  convention,  unanimously  nominated  Henry 
Clay  for  president,  and  Millard  Fillmore  for  vice-president.  At 
the  J5altimore  convention,  in  May  of  that  year,  the  delegates  from 
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New  York,  with  one  exception,  supported  Mr.  Fillmore,  but  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  New  Jersey,  received  the 
nomination. 

The  startling  results  of  the  campaign  in  Mexico,  and  the  admira- 
tion and  regard  everywhere  entertained  for  the  bravery,  cool  judgment 
and  eminent  services  of  the  hero  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Palo  Alto, 
Monterey,  and  Buena  Vista,  early  designated  General  Taylor  as  the 
next  president  of  the  United  States.  While  it  was  well  known  that 
General  Taylor  had  but  little  experience  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
country,  the  confidence  in  his  integrity,  sound  common  sense,  and 
practical  wisdom,  was  unbounded  ;  and  a  statesman,  ready  and  willing 
cordially  to  cooperate  with  General  Taylor  in  carrying  on  the  admin- 
istration, and  well  versed  in  the  details  of  the  affairs  of  government, 
was  universally  sought  for  by  the  whig  party,  which,  at  an  early  day, 
it  was  clearly  perceived,  must  be  triumphant  in  the  coming  contest. 
In  view  of  all  these  considerations,  the  whigs  of  the  Union,  in  national 
convention,  selected  Millard  Fillmore  for  vice  president,  and  there- 
after the  names  of  Taylor  and  Fillmore  became  the  rallying  cry  of 
that  party  throughout  the  Union,  and  resulted  in  the  triumphant 
election  of  the  whig  candidates. 

In  February,  1849,  Mr.  Fillmore  resigned  the  office  of  comptroller 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
vice-president ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  distinguished  as 
were  his  predecessors  in  the  office  of  comptroller,  for  integrity  of  char- 
acter, financial  talents,  and  a  faithful  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
state,  no  one  of  them  left  the  office  with  a  higher  reputation  than  Mr. 
Fillmore,  or  with  a  more  general  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
that  all  the  duties  of  the  station  had  been  discharged  with  ability  and 
fidelity. 

On  March  4,  1849,  Mr.  Fillmore  took  the  oath  of  office  as  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States.  His  address  to  the  senate  was  com- 
mended alike  for  the  combined  modesty  and  dignity  of  its  delivery, 
and  for  the  sound  and  patriotic  principles  which  it  presented.  A  new 
order  of  talent  was  now  called  forth  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  and 
full  evidence  was  soon  afforded  that  he  possessed  it. 

The  session  of  Congress  which  commenced  in  December,  1849, 
proved  more  exciting  than  any  previous  one,  and  it  soon  became 
apparent  to  every  dispassionate  observer,  that  the  strength  of  our  in- 
stitutions was  then  to  be  tested ;  arid  that  upon  the  wisdom,  firmness, 
discretion  and  patriotism  of  those  in  power,  would  depend  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Union  and  the  constitution.     In  1826,  the  presiding  officer 
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of  the  senate,  the  late  John  C.  Calhoun,  had  assumed  the  position  that 
the  vice-president  had  no  power  to  call  a  senator  to  order  for  words 
spoken  in  debate.  This  decision  had  been  acquiesced  in,  and  was  the 
established  usage  of  the  senate.  Vice-president  Fillmoke  resolved 
to  resume  what  he  deemed  the  proper  duties  of  the  presiding  officer. 
In  a  neat,  perspicuous  address  to  the  senate,  on  a  fitting  occasion,  he 
announced  his  determination  to  maintain  decorum  in  debate,  and  to 
call  senators  to  order  for  any  offensive  words  used.  The  senate  evinced 
its  appreciation  and  sanction  of  this  determination  by  unanimously 
ordering  the  views  so  expressed  to  be  entered  at  length  on  their  jour- 
nal, where  they  stand  as  evidence  of  the  firmness  of  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  senate,  and  his  determination  to  shrink  from  no  duty. 
The  courtesy,  ability,  and  dignity,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fillmore,  while 
presiding  over  the  deliberations  of  the  senate,  excited  universal  com- 
mendation. 

But  yet  higher  honors  awaited  Millard  Fillmore.  While  he  was 
fully  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  high  and  delicate  duties  as  vice- 
president,  the  whole  country  was  startled  by  the  announcement  of  the 
sudden  illness,  and  almost  immediate  decease  of  General  Taylor,  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  At  this  critical  period,  the  most 
difficult  and  exciting  questions  which  had  ever  agitated  the  people  of 
this  country  were  pending.  The  whole  Union  was  aroused ;  section 
was  arrayed  against  section ;  party  divisions  were  broken  up  ;  and 
an  universal  gloom  prevailed.  The  cabinet  at  once  resigned,  but  the 
new  president,  with  dignity  and  delicacy,  declined  to  consider  their 
resignations  until  after  the  obsequies  to  the  lamented  dead  had  been 
performed. 

On  the  tenth  of  July,  Mr.  Fillmore  took  the  oath,  as  president, 
to  "  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States" — and  all  men  were  assured  that  solemn  pledge  would  be 
feithfully  kept — that  the  crisis  was  passed — and  that  the  Union  and 
the  constitution  would  remain  to  them  and  their  posterity.  Within 
two  weeks  the  president  selected  a  cabinet,  distinguished  for  its  ability, 
patriotism,  and  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  possessing  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  With  his  confidential  advisers,  the 
president  immediately  applied  himself  to  relieve  the  embarrassments  of 
the  country,  and  to  the  best  means  of  restoring  quiet  and  confidence  to 
all  sections  of  the  Union.  His  message  to  Congress  on  the  difficulties 
with  Texas,  presented  views  so  calm,  just  and  reasonable,  yet  firm 
and  decided,  that  fidl  confidence  in  the  administration  was  everywhere 
felt,  and  this  message  was  regarded  as  the  bow  of  promise  and  hope 
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The  settlement  of  that  vexed  question  opened  the  way  for  the  speedy- 
adjustment  of  others. 

The  assemblino;  of  Congress  on  the  second  of  December,  1850,  was 
looked  forward  to  with  anxiety ;  as  it  was  well  known  that  then  the 
annual  message  of  the  president  would  be  delivered,  disclosing  the 
views  and  principles  of  the  new  administration.  This  document  was 
calm,  conciliatory,  yet  firm,  and  thoroughly  American  in  all  its  parts; 
showing  that  the  president  was  governed  by  an  earnest  desire  to  con- 
ciliate the  warring  sections  and  restore  harmony  to  the  Union  at 
large. 

It  is  the  peculiar  boast  of  our  country,  that  its  highest  honors  and 
dignities  are  the  legitimate  objects  of  ambition  to  the  humblest  persons 
in  the  land  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  most  favored  by  the  gifts  of 
birth  and  fortune.  Ours  is  a  government  of  the  people,  and  from  the 
people,  emphatically,  have  sprung  those  who,  in  the  army  or  navy,  on 
the  bench  of  justice,  or  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  have  shed  the 
brightest  lustre  on  the  page  of  our  history.  So  almost  universally  is 
this  the  case,  that  when  we  find  an  instance  to  the  contrary,  of  one 
born  to  a  fortune  and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  influential  connections 
rising  to  a  high  place  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  the  exception  de- 
serves a  special  note  for  its  rarity.  No  merit  is  therefore  claimed  for 
Millard  Fillmore  on  account  of  the  fact  that  from  comparatively 
humble  parentage  he  attained  the  highest  position  in  the  country. 
His  history,  however,  like  many  others  in  our  Gallery,  affords  a  use- 
ful lesson,  as  showing  what  may  be  accomplished  in  the  face  of  adverse 
circumstances,  in  a  public  and  private  capacity,  by  intellect,  aided  and 
controlled  by  energy,  strict  integrity,  and  resolute  perseverance.  Mr. 
Fillmore  is  emphatically,  one  of  the  people ;  and  for  all  that  he  has 
and  is,  he  is  indebted,  under  Grod,  to  his  own  exertions,  the  faithful 
performance  of  every  duty,  and  steadfast  adherence  to  whatever  is 
right.  Born  to  an  inheritance  of  comparative  poverty,  he  has  struggled 
with  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  character,  and  occupies  a  proud  eminence 
in  our  land,  which  attracts  the  admiration  of  the  world.  He  retires 
from  the  highest  honors  in  the  gift  of  a  great  and  free  people  with 
their  universal  esteem,  and  his  name  shall  be  immortalized  in  the  annals 
of  our  history  among  the  choicest  of  our  sons.  In  every  station  in 
which  he  has  been  placed,  he  has  shown  himself  "honest,  capable,  and 
faithful  to  the  constitution." 

In  person,  Mr.  Fillmore  is  about  six  feet  in  height,  and  well  pro- 
portioned.    His  complexion  is  light,  and  the  expression  of  his  face  is 

mild  and  intelligent,  indicating  the  prominent  traits  of  character  by 
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which  lie  is  distinguished ;  among  which  are  energy,  benevolence, 
firmness,  and  integrity.  His  manners  are  easy  and  affable,  while  they 
indicate  great  dignity,  and  show  a  royal  hearing.  In  a  word,  his 
deportment  has  always  been  that  which  became  his  station,  and  ear- 
nestly do  we  wish  him  a  long  life  in  rendering  important  services  to 
his  countrymen,  and  enjoying  the  happiness  which  ever  attends  virtue 
and  usefulness.  We  are  content  that  for  a  short  season  he  should 
retire  to  the  enjoyments  of  social  and  domestic  life,  of  which  he  is  the 
pride  and  ornament,  and  where  he  most  delights  to  show  the  excellen- 
cies of  his  character ;  but  he  must  be  content  ere  long  to  return  to  the 
duties  and  toils  of  public  service,  for  which  his  talents,  his  experience, 
and  hm  enjoyment  of  public  confidence  so  admirably  qualify  him. 

12 
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On  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1775,  the  revolutionary  committee  of 
Boston,  sent  out  couriers  in  every  direction  to  collect  recruits  for  the 
army.  One  of  these  came  to  the  door  of  a  farm  house  at  Chelmsford, 
in  Massachusetts.  He  there  found  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  named 
Benjamin  Pierce,  to  whom  he  delivered  his  message,  and  passed  on. 
This  youth  had  heard  from  the  messenger  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Lexington ;  he  immediately  left  the  plough,  shouldered  his  mus- 
ket, marched  to  the  army,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
This  young  man  became  the  father  of  Franklin  Pierce,  whom  this 
great  country  has  called  to  the  presidential  chair.  The  limit  assigned 
to  this  memoir,  will  only  allow  us  to  add  in  reference  to  the  father, 
that  in  succession  he  became  Captain  in  the  army,  a  cultivator  of  wild 
lands  in  Hampshire,  Brigade  Major,  Sheritf  of  Hillsborough,  in  his 
adopted  State,  Councillor  and  Governor  of  the  State,  and  died  at 
Hillsborough,  full  of  days  and  of  honors,  in  1839. 

Franklin  Pierce,  the  sixth  child  of  his  mother,  the  second  wife  of 
the  distinguished  man  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken,  was  born  at 
Hillsborough,  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  November  23,  1804. 
His  native  county,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  covered  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive territory  than  at  present,  and  among  other  men  of  eminence, 
gave  birth  to  General  Stark,  the  hero  of  Bennington,  Daniel  Webster, 
Levi  Woodbury,  Jeremiah  Smith,  the  eminent  jurist,  and  Governor  of 
the  State,  James  Miller,  General  M'Neil,  and  Senator  Atherton. 
Benjamin  Pierce,  the  devoted  patriot,  furnished  two  sons  to  the  army 
of  1812,  and  his  eldest  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Major  M'Neil,  so 
that  few  families  were  more  deeply  interested  in  the  war,  than  was 
that  of  our  hero. 

At  this  period,  Franklin  was  less  than  eight  years  of  age, 
but,  unlike  his  noble  father,  had  already  commenced  his  literary 
studies,  and  in  due  time  was  sent  to  the  academy  at  Hancock,  where 
he  was  received  into  the  family  of  his  father's  old  friend,  Peter  Wood- 
bury, the  father  of  the  Judge.     In  1820,  at  the  age   of  sixteen,  hft 
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became  a  student  at  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine,  where  he 
conducted  himself,  on  the  whole,  in  a  manner  which  pleased  the  pro- 
fessors, and  more  than  met  the  highest  wishes  of  his  fellow  students. 
We  have  spoken  in  a  somewhat  qualified  manner  of  his  pursuits, 
because  it  must  be  conceded,  that  the  two  first  years  of  his  studies  he 
lost  much  time,  which,  however,  was  amply  redeemed  in  the  two  years 
which  followed,  so  that  he  took  a  highly  creditable  degree.  His  frank- 
ness of  temper,  fascination  of  manner,  and  benevolence  of  conduct,  then 
won  him  hearts  which  he  has  never  lost.  In  1824,  he  returned  home 
to  derive  from  his  father's  example  and  lessons,  high  and  noble  feel- 
ings of  patriotism. 

Having  chosen  the  law  as  a  profession,  Franklin  became  a  student 
in  the  office  of  Judge  Woodbury,  at  Portsmouth  ;  after  which  he  spent 
two  years  at  the  law  school  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  and  in 
the  office  of  Judge  Parker,  at  Amherst.  In  1827,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Hillsborough. 
Though  by  no  means  eminently  successful  at  first,  he  rose  in  the  end 
to  a  very  distinguished  position. 

In  1829,  the  town  of  Hillsborough  conferred  on  Franklin  Pierce 
his  first  public  honor,  by  sending  him  as  its  representative  to  the 
Legislature  of  the  State.  His  whole  service  in  that  body  comprised 
four  years,  in  the  two  latter  of  Avhich,  he  was  elected  Speaker,  by  a 
vote  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five,  against  fifty-eight  for  other  candi- 
dates. His  merit  as  a  presiding  officer  was  universally  acknowledged. 
He  had  all  the  natural  gifts  which  qualified  him  for  the  post;  courtesy, 
firmness,  quickness  and  accuracy  of  judgment,  and  a  clearness  of  men- 
tal perception  that  brought  its  own  regularity  into  the  scene  of  confused 
and  entangled  debate;  and  to  these  qualities  he  added  whatever  was 
to  be  attained  by  laborious  study  of  parliamentary  rules. 

In  the  year  1833,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  ;  at  this 
period  he  was  but  twenty-nine,  but  he  has  always  been  chosen  to 
office  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  comports  with  general  practice.  And 
yet,  for  himself,  he  has  never  aimed  at  public  distinction,  though 
always  ready  to  step  forward,  when  the  welfare  of  his  country  might 
seem  to  be  promoted  by  his  doing  so.  Though  his  labors  in  Congress 
made  but  little  noise  and  show,  they  were  always  directed  to  sub- 
stantial objects,  nor  did  they  fail  of  success. 

Even  at  this  early  period,  Franklin  Pierce's  character  began  (o 
be  well  understood  by  men  of  no  small  judgment.  General  Jackson 
once  remarked  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Hubbard,  "  You  have  a  young  man 
in  your  State,  young  Franklin  Pierce,  who  will   be,  before  he  is 
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sixty  years  of  age,  a  man  for  the  Democracy,  without  the  demagogue;" 
and  Mr.  Hawthorne  tells  us,  when  that  eminent  man  was  on  his  dealli 
bed,  he  remarked,  as  if  with  prophetic  foresight  of  his  young  friend's 
destiny,  that  "  the  interests  of  the  country  would  be  safe  in  such 
hands."  His  whole  conduct  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
such  as  to  show  a  sound  judgment,  and  the  warmest  patriotism ;  he 
was  intent  on  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  whole  Union. 

Fkanklin  Pierce  had  scarcely  reached  the  legal  age  for  such  an 
elevation,  when,  in  1837,  he  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  commencement  of  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren.  Here  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  Calhoun, 
Webster,  and  Clay;  here  too,  were  Benton,  Silas  Wright,  and 
Woodbury,  with  Buchanan  and  Walker, — men  of  eloquence  and  of 
vast  power.  Here  he  soon  began  to  work,  and  proved  that  his  public 
education  had  amply  qualified  him  for  high  posts ;  and  here,  on  many 
occasions,  he  displayed  eloquence  of  a  very  high  order.  We  should 
enjoy  a  high  pleasure  in  detailing  the  services  he  rendered  in  the 
Senate  for  five  years,  but  we  are  prevented  for  want  of  room.  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  they  cannot  be  forgotten.  In  June,  1842,  he 
signified  his  purpose  of  retiring  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Pierce  had  removed  from  Hillsborough,  and  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Concord,  in  1838.  On  that  occasion,  the  citizens  of  his 
native  town  invited  him  to  a  public  dinner,  in  token  of  their  atfection 
and  respect.  In  accordance  with  his  usual  taste,  he  gratefully 
accepted  the  kindly  sentiment,  but  declined  the  public  demonstration 
of  it. 

On  retiring  from  the  Senate,  Mr.  Pierce  returned  to  the  Bar,  and 
immediately  started  into  full  practice.  Few  lawyers,  probably,  have 
been  interested  in  a  greater  variety  of  business  than  he,  and  few  have  met 
with  greater  success.  No  one  ever  showed  more  fearless  independence; 
none  ever  devoted  himself  more  earnestly  to  the  interest  of  his  clients ; 
and  no  one  has  been  more  free  from  reproach,  or  more  loaded  with 
honors. 

When  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  he  did  it  with  a  fixed  pur- 
pose never  again  to  be  voluntarily  separated  from  his  family  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  except  at  the  call  of  his  country  in  case 
of  war ;  and  on  this  account,  when  President  Polk,  in  1846,  tendered 
him  the  office  of  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  he  declined 
the  proposal.  He  declined  also  the  renewal  of  the  honor  of  the 
Senate,  and  a  nomination  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  his  native  State. 
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But  the  resolution  of  Pierce  to  remain  at  home,  could  not  be  kept 
when,  in  1847,  the  war  with  Mexico  called  forth  his  patriotism  and 
his  military  spirit.  Here,  as  in  every  other  instance,  he  showed  the 
possession  of  powers  never  developed  till  they  were  really  needed.  But 
to  describe  those  powers,  or  to  present  a  full  view  of  his  military 
knowledge,  his  deliberate  courage,  his  benevolence,  and  his  success, 
would  in  this  place  be  impossible ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  was  all 
that  a  General  of  the  United  States  Army  ought  to  be,  and  that  his 
soldiers  and  his  enemies  on  the  field,  have  alike  borne  testimony  to  his 
skill  and  his  honorable  conduct. 

In  the  autumn  of  ISoO,  a  convention  assembled  at  Concord,  for  the 
revision  of  the  Constitution  of  New  Hampshire.  By  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote.  General  Pierce  was  elected  its  president,  and  his  conduct 
as  presiding  officer  was  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  His  powers  of  pub- 
lic speaking,  his  tact  for  business,  and  his  never-failing  courtesy  greatly 
contributed  to  the  regularity,  unanimity,  and  results  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Immediately  after  the  action  of  the  State  Convention  which  nomi- 
nated him  for  the  Presidency,  General  Pierce  wi(.te  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Atherton,  declining  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  declaring 
that  the  use  of  his  name  in  any  event  before  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  would  be  utterly  repugnant  to  his  tastes  and  wishes.  The 
strongest  personal  importunity  of  his  friends  could  not  dissuade  him 
from  the  publication  of  this  letter.  The  most  earnest  appeals  to  his 
State  pride  were  made  in  vain.  His  invariable  reply  was,  "No  man 
can  feel  more  grateful  than  I  do  for  the  high  honor  New  Hampshire 
has  conferred  upon  me.  Her  noble  Democracy  have  stood  by  me 
always — but  I  must  decline  being  considered  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  I  can  support  most  cheerfully  either  of  the  distinguished 
men  who  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  office.  Let  the  Balti- 
more Convention  designate  the  man,  and  the  Democracy  of  the  whole 
country  will  rally  in  his  support." 

Various  movements  took  place  before  the  Convention  at  Baltimore, 
all  looking  towards  the  nomination  of  Pierce,  but  he  remained  im- 
movable. At  length  the  Convention  met,  June  12,  1852,  and  con- 
tinued its  sessions  four  days.  But  from  the  time  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Atherton  was  written  to  the  day  the  news  of  his  nomination  by  the 
Baltimore  Convention  was  received.  General  Pierce  had  been  almost 
incessantly  occupied  with  important  professional  engagements.  Proba- 
bly no  prominent  man  in  the  country  observed  with  less  care  the 
chances  of  the  Presidential  nomination  than  Fkanklin  Pierce.     The 
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letters  he  chiily  received  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  predicting 
the  necessity  of  his  nomination  as  a  compromise  candidate,  were 
regarded  rather  as  the  evidence  of  strong  personal  predilections  and 
private  friendship  than  as  the  prophetic  predictions  of  a  result  so  soon 
to  be  accomplished.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  example  of  "the  office 
seeking  the  man,  rather  than  the  man  the  office." 

It  is  too  well  known  to  make  it  needful  to  state  here,  that  day  after 
day  did  the  members  of  the  Convention  ballot  for  various  men  without 
avail,  except  to  prove  that  no  one  of  the  gentlemen  prominent  before 
the  people  would  succeed  in  obtaining  the  two-thirds  vote  requisite  for 
a  nomination.  Thus  far  not  a  vote  had  been  thrown  for  General 
Pierce,  but  at  the  thirty-sixth  ballot  the  delegation  from  Virginia 
brought  forward  his  name.  Every  ballot  increased  the  number,  till 
on  the  forty-ninth  ballot  there  were  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  for 
Franklin  Pierce,  and  eleven  for  all  other  candidates.  "Thus,"  as 
Mr.  Hawthorne  says,  "Franklin  Pierce  became  the  nominee  of  the 
Convention ;  and  as  quickly  as  the  lightning  flash  could  blazen  it 
abroad,  his  name  was  on  every  tongue,  from  end  to  end  of  this  vast 
country.     Within  an  hour  he  grew  to  be  illustrious." 

We  are  informed,  that  when  General  Pierce  received  the  news  of 
his  nomination,  it  affected  him  with  no  thrill  of  joy,  but  a  sadness, 
which,  for  many  days,  was  perceptible  in  his  deportment.  It  awoke 
in  his  heart  the  sense  of  religious  dependence  —  a  sentiment  that 
grew  considerably  stronger  as  all  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  the  oiBce 
presented  themselves  before  him. 

Such  vras  Franklin  Pierce,  the  fourteenth  President  of  the  United 
States,  elected  by  a  far  larger  vote  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  In 
private  life,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  he  was  a  gentleman  ;  in  his 
legislative  career  distinguished  for  his  ability ;  as  a  General  he  was 
crowned  with  laurels  won  by  fighting  the  enemy,  rather  than  impro- 
perly forced  from  the  brows  of  other  men  ;  and  he  was  elected  by  the 
popular  voice  the  chief  ruler  of  the  most  happy  and  honored  nation 
on  the  earth. 

The  old  people  of  his  neighborhood,  Mr.  Hawthorne  tells  us,  give 
a  very  delightful  picture  of  Franklin  Pierce,  when  he  was  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  age.  They  describe  him  as  a  beautiful  boy  with 
blue  eyes,  light  curling  hair,  and  a  sweet  expression  of  face.  In 
manhood  he  was  about  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  erect  in  his 
form,  and  slenderly  built.  He  had  not  the  breadth  of  shoulders,  nor 
the  depth  of  chest,  which  indicated  a  vigorous  constitution.  His  face 
was  thin,  and  his  complexion  pale ;  in  a  word,  he  was  one  of  that 
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wiry,  active  class  of  men,  who  are  capable  of  enduring  every  sort 
of  hardship.  None  knew  him  without  admiring  his  unassuming  and 
affable  manners  ;  always  self-possessed  and  ready  to  converse  with  a 
true  gentleman  as  well  as  a  comprehensive  statesman. 

Shortly  after  his  astonishing  political  success,  a  sudden  and  shock- 
ing calamity  brought  the  deepest  grief  to  himself  and  his  wife,  who 
was  distinguished  for  her  talents,  amiableness,  and  piety.  Having 
buried  one  son,  there  was  only  Benjamin  left  to  address  them  as 
father  and  mother.  This  lad  of  thirteen  years,  intelligent,  affectionate, 
and  full  of  promise,  was  instantly  killed  in  a  car  thrown  off  the  track, 
when  travelling  with  his  parents. 

President  Pikrce  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March,  1853. 
His  will  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  historical  administra- 
tions of  the  government.  In  his  inaugural  address  he  denounced  in 
strong  terms  the  further  agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery,  and 
maintained  that  slavery  was  recognized  by  the  Constitution,  and  that 
the  fugitive  slave  law  should  be  strictly  enforced.  He  hoped  that 
"no  sectional,  or  ambitious,  or  fanatical  excitement  might  again 
threaten  the  durability  of  our  institutions,  or  obscure  the  light  of 
our  prosperity."  The  next  year  he  signed  the  bill  repealing  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  An  important  treaty  was  negotiated  with 
Japan  through  Commodore  Perry  —  an  achievement  of  benevolence 
toward  that  country,  for  so  many  ages  exclusive  and  unapproachable. 
Still  later  came  the  excitements  and  disturbances  in  Kansas.  The 
President  held  that  the  formation  of  a  free-state  government  in  that 
territory  was  a  rebellious  violation  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Act. 
The  settlement  of  tliese  serious  diiEculties  was  reserved  for  another 
administration. 

After  his  retirement  from  office  in  1857,  Ex-president  Pierce 
travelled  extensively  in  Europe,  receiving  attentions  most  gratifying 
to  the  American  people,  who  regard  their  rulers  as  at  least  the  equals 
of  any  foreign  powers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1861,  shortly 
after  President  Lincoln  had  called  for  75,000  men  to  defend  the 
government  and  to  put  down  the  Southern  rebellion,  Mr.  Pierce  , 
declared  liimsclf  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  Union  against  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Southern  States,  and  he  urged  the  people  to  give 
their  cordial  and  vigorous  support  to  the  National  Administration. 

He  now  lives  to  rejoice  in  the  success  of  the  loyal  arms,  and  to 
hope  that,  as  four  years  of  war  have  proved  the  strength  of  the 
government,  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  future  may  prove 
her  greatness  and  her  glory. 
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"Pennsylvania's  Favorite  Son,"  as  Mr.  Buchanan  has  been  affec- 
tionately breveted,  was  born  at  a  picturesque  spot  called  Stony 
Batter,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mercersburg,  in  Franklin 
County,  Pennsylvania,  April  23,  1791.  From  his  earliest  youth  he 
evinced  a  degree  of  mental  and  physical  vigor,  which  gave  the  hap- 
piest promise  of  future  extensive  usefulness  and  distinction. 

His  father  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  ^yestern  Pennsylvania,  an 
Irishman  by  birth,  and  a  person  of  strong  sense,  great  integrity,  and 
indomitable  energy.  He  married  Elizabeth  Speer,  daughter  of  a 
respectable  farmer  in  Adams  County,  who  was  distinguished  for  her 
intellectual  superiority  and  earnest  piety.  In  1798  the  family  removed 
to  ilercersburg,  where  their  son,  James  Buchanan,  received  his  early 
education,  in  English,  Latin,  and  Greek. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  where 
he  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  in  1809.  ,Having  determined 
to  adopt  the  law  as  his  profession,  he  commenced  the  study  of  it  with 
Judge  Hopkins,  of  Lancaster,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  November 
17,  1812.  Here  he  speedily  attained  a  degree  of  eminence  rarely 
enjoyed  by  youtliful  devotees  of  that  exacting  mistress,  and,  after 
only  four  years  of  practice,  he  was  called  upon  to  defend  before  the 
Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  during  the  session  of  181G-17,  a  distin- 
guished judge,  who  was  tried  upon  articles  of  impeachment.  This  he 
did  with  brilliant  success,  unaided  by  senior  counsel.  His  practice, 
and  his  reputation,  increased  with  almost  unprecedented  rapidity,  and 
at  the  age  of  forty,  when  he  gracefully  retired  from  his  profession, 
his  name  had  occurred  more  frequently  in  the  "  Reports"  of  the  State, 
than  that  of  any  other  lawyer  of  this  period. 

Once  only,  after  his  retirement,  did  Mr.  Buchanan  appear  in 
court,  and  then  in  a  cause  which  did  his  heart,  as  well  as  head,  so 
much  honor  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  it.  A  poor 
widow,  whose  little  all  was  in  imminent  danger  from  an  action  of 
ejectment,  appealed  most  urgently  to  him  for  professional  aid,  in  a, 
case  made  almost  hopeless  by  the  technical  difficulties  which  surrounded 
it.     Acting  upon   tlie  scriptural    injunction,   to    "comfort  widows  in 
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their  distress,"  lie  undertook  the  cause  ivith  such  earnestness  and 
ability  as  to  overcome  all  opposition,  and  establish  the  poor  ■^'Oman's 
undeniable  title  to  the  property  in  question.  Thus  did  Mr.  Buchanan' 
give,  in  public,  evidence  of  that  kindness  of  heart  so  obstinately 
denied  him  by  those  who,  unable  to  find  a  flaw  in  his  moral  character 
or  political  integrity,  assail  him  in  those  points  only  defensible  by 
friends,  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  and  appreciating  hia 
many  acts  of  graceful  and  unobtrusive  benevolence. 

The  military  episode  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  life  must  not  be  forgotten. 
During  the  War  of  1812,  when  the  British,  after  destroying  the  public 
buildings  of  Washington,  threatened  an  attack  upon  Baltimore,  a 
public  meeting  was  held  at  Lancaster,  to  obtain  volunteers  to  march 
to  the  defence  of  their  sister  city.  With  words  of  stirring  eloquence, 
Mr.  Buchanan  addressed  his  fellow-citizens,  appealing  to  their 
patriotism,  to  expel  the  intruders  from  a  soil  made  sacred  by  the 
blood  of  their  forefathers ;  and  then,  proving  his  sincerity  by  his 
actions,  he  registered  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  enrollment-list  as  a 
private  soldier.  Ilis  example  vras  followed  by  many  gallant  spirits, 
and  the  company,  commanded  by  Judge  Henry  Shippen,  marched  to 
Baltimore,  and  served  under  Major  Charles  Sterret  Ridgeley,  until 
they  were  honorably  discharged. 

Mr.  Buchanan  then  evinced  his  devotion  to  his  country  no  less 
decidedly  in  the  Legislative  Halls  of  Pennsylvania,  where,  when 
Philadelphia  was  in  danger  of  an  attack,  he  made  the  most  urgent 
appeals  to  the  Legislature  to  adopt  measures  for  her  protection.  On 
being  re-elected,  in  1815,  he  gave  his  ardent  support  to  the  bill, 
appropriating  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  a  loan  to  the  Federal 
government,  to  pay  the  State  volunteers  and  militia  for  services  to 
the  United  States.  In  1820  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  soon 
took  a  position  among  the  most  able  debaters  in  that  body. 

The  second  speech  which  Mr.  Buchanan  delivered,  in  this  new 
arena,  was  upon  a  bill  to  establish  a  general  system  of  Bankruptcy, 
Mr.  Lowndes,  one  of  South  Carolina's  most  gifted  and  cherished 
statesmen,  whose  health,  at  that  time  fast  failing,  prevented  him  from 
speaking  on  a  subject  which  he  considered  so  important,  selected, 
with  prophetic  foresight,  Pennsylvania's  young  representative,  to 
express  his  views  and  convictions,  in  which  (as  he  was  aware)  he  fully 
sympathized.  This  Mr.  Buchanan  did  in  a  manner  that  excited  the 
admiration  and  attention  of  the  country,  and  gave  him  at  once  a 
reputation  for  eloquence  and  statesmanlike  ability,  which  he  has 
always  sustained    unquestioned.      An   instance  of   his    magnanimity, 
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which  occurred  in  connection  with  this  event,  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here.  Not  many  years  since,  an  old  friend  of  his  was  alluding 
to  this  speech,  and  mentioning  the  admiration  it  excited,  and  the 
predictions  of  future  distinction  to  which  it  gave  rise,  -when  j\Ir. 
Buchanan,  with  noble  frankness,  disclaimed  all  right  to  any  credit 
for  a  speech  which  was  really,  he  said,  that  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  and 
merely  delivered  by  him.  Such  an  avowal,  made  so  long  after  that 
distinguished  statesman  had  passed  away,  shows  a  degree  of  generous 
candor  rarely  met  with. 

We  cannot,  in  this  brief  sketch,  attempt  an  account  of  the  various 
occasions  on  which  he  distinguished  himself  whilst  a  member  of  the 
House :  abler  pens  have  already  described,  with  graphic  power,  this 
portion  of  his  career.  One  event,  however,  in  which  he  was  associated 
with,  and  opposed  to,  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  prominent  men  in 
the  country,  must  not  be  passed  unnoticed.  This  was  the  trial  of 
Judge  Peck,  of  the  District  Court  of  Missouri,  against  whom  articles 
of  impeachment  were  passed,  upon  which  he  was  tried  before  the 
Senate.  The  circumstances  were  these.  In  December,  1825,  the 
claims  of  the  widow  and  children  of  one  Antoine  Soulard,  to  lands 
in  jMissouri  and  the  then  Territory'  of  Arkansas,  were  decided  upon 
adversely  by  Judge  Peck.  One  of  the  prosecuting  counsel,  Luke  E. 
Lawless,  of  St.  Louis,  wrote  a  respectful  article  for  a  newspaper,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  errors  into  which  he  conceived  the  Judge 
to  have  fallen.  Upon  this  the  Judge  bad  him  summoned,  and,  after 
depriving  him  of  the  right  to  practise  his  profession,  committed  him  to 
prison.  Mr.  Lawdcss  then  appealed  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  his  memorial  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  chairman.  The  committee  reported,  unanimously, 
articles  of  impeachment  against  Judge  Peck,  which  were  adopted  by 
the  House,  and  presented  to  the  Senate,  upon  which  that  body 
resolved  itself  into  a  court  of  impeachment  for  his  trial.  Five  mana- 
gers were  chosen,  by  ballot,  on  the  part  of  the  House,  to  conduct  the 
prosecution:  they  were  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  Henry 
P.  Storrs,  of  New  York,  George  McDufEe,  of  South  Carolina,  Am- 
brose Spencer,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Charles  Wicklifle,  of  Kentucky. 
The  counsel  for  the  defendant  were  William  Wirt  and  Jonathan 
Meredith.  The  case  was  opened,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  by 
Mr.  McDuffie  in  a  speech  of  great  power,  and  closed  by  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, who,  confining  himself  closely  to  the  legal  and  constitutional 
questions  involved,  presented  an  argument  so  eloquent,  and  so  con- 
vincing, that,  although  the  Senate  refused,  by  a  vote  of  22  to  21,  to 
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punish  Judge  Peck,  it  passed,  a  short  time  after,  unanuiwusli/, 
an  act,  obviating  the  technical  objections  which  had  prevented  his 
conviction,  and  so  framed  the  law  that  no  Judge  could  again  venture 
to  commit  a  like  offence. 

Mr.  Buchanan  retired  voluntarily  from  Congress  at  the  close  of 
his  fifth  term,  and  was  almost  immediately  after  appointed,  by  General 
Jackson,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Russia. 
He  remained  there  two  years,  in  which  time  he  concluded  the  first 
commercial  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  which 
secured  to  our  merchants  and  navigators-  important  privileges  in  the 
Baltic  and  Black  Seas.  His  personal  popularity  at  the  court  of  the 
Czar  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  result,  and  the  impression  which 
his  dignified  courtesy  and  attractive  social  qualities  made  upon  all 
who  were  there  associated  with  him,  was  most  pleasingly  described 
by  his  successor. 

Upon  his  return,  in  1833,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  which  had,  during  his  absence,  been  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  violent  struggles  our  country  has  ever  witnessed.  A  rupture 
between  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Calhoun  had  led  to  a  dissolution 
of  the  Cabinet ;  a  new  tariff"  had  been  enacted,  and  the  battle  against 
a  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank  had  been  fought, 
and  won  by  tlie  administration  party.  In  this  position,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan displayed  the  same  profound  ability,  calm  judgment,  and 
statesmanlike  qualities,  joined  to  the  never-failing  courtesy  which 
had  distinguished  him  in  the  Lower  House,  and  took  from  the  first  a 
prominent  part  in  all  subjects  which  arose  for  discussion  and  disposal 
at  that  eventful  period.  At  no  time  in  our  country's  history,  or  at 
least  since  the  courtly  days  of  the  First  Congress,  has  the  United 
States  Senate  presented  such  an  array  of  varied  and  distinguished 
talent. 

There  was  Calhoun,  always  imposing,  enthusiastic  in  his  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  his  beloved  Carolina,  and  never  failing  to  com- 
mand admiration  even  from  his  opponents ;  Daniel  Webster,  whose 
giant  intellect  was  acknowledged  and  deferred  to  even  in  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  ;  Henry  Clay,  tiie  trusted  idol  and  fearless 
champion  of  his  party ;  Silas  "Wright,  the  model  statesman,  whose 
uprightness  and  consistency,  together  with  a  vigor  and  perspicacity  of 
Jiind  which  never  failed  to  elucidate  any  subject  which  he  undertook, 
and  whose  gentler  qualities  endeared  him  to  all  who  ever  knew  him ; 
Thomas  IL  Benton,  whoso  mental  power  and  untiring  industry 
enabled  him  to  master  a  subject  however  abstruse,  and  liandle  it  with 
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telling  effect;  Jolin  Forsyth,  tlic  graceful  and  ready  debater,  -nliose 
quickness  and  skill  in  parrjnng  attacks  made  upon  the  administration 
during  the  contest  in  1831  and  1832,  was  compared  to  a  triumph  of 
small-sword  exercise. 

With  such  men  did  iSIr.  Buchanan  take  a  position  confessedly 
second  to  none  in  ability  and  learning.  To  the  various  subjects 
which  were  acted  upon  during  the  ten  years  that  he  Avas  in  the 
Senate,  we  shall  merely  allude :  the  French  Indemnity  bill,  which 
he  warmly  advocated ;  the  attempted  agitation  of  the  question  of 
slavery,  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  abolishing  it  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Buchanan  as  an  unwise  and 
inilammatory  measure  ;  the  Texan  Eevolution,  in  which  he  evinced 
always  a  deep  interest ;  the  naturalization  question,  in  favor  of 
which  he  took  strong  ground  ;  the  debate  on  expunging  the  resolu- 
tions of  censure  upon  the  gallant  old  soldier,  whose  fearlessness  and 
inflexibility  had  carried  him  triumphantly  through  a  political  contest 
as  fierce  and  desperate  as  the  military  one  in  which  he  won  the 
laurels  that  gave  him  a  place  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  his  country's 
heroes.  Here  Mr.  Buchanan  spoke  con  amove,  and,  the  vote  being 
taken  immediately  after  he  had  concluded,  the  objectionable  resolu- 
tions were  expunged  from  the  records  of  the  Senate.  The  Sub- 
Treasury  bill,  also,  was  defended  by  him  with  ability  and  earnestness. 
Passing  on  to  the  Tyler  administration,  we  find  another  attempt 
being  made  to  re-charter  the  United  States  Bank,  which  was  vetoed 
by  the  President,  whose  action  in  the  matter  was  warmly  sustained 
by  Mr.  Buchanan.  The  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  next 
came  up,  and  was  eloquently  advocated  by  him,  as  he  had  from  the 
beginning  shown  a  kind  and  active  interest  in  the  young  State.  The 
bill  passed  only  a  few  days  before  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Polk, 
upon  which  Mr.  Buchanan  left  the  Senate  to  take  the  chair  of  Se- 
cretary of  State.  In  this  department,  he  had  many  important  ami 
delicate  subjects  to  meet  and  dispose  of.  The  Oregon  question,  which 
had  been  pending  during  the  previous  administration,  had  now  assumed 
a  position  of  critical  importance,  which  demanded  prompt  and  decided 
action.  A  proposal  had  been  made  for  its  adjustment  by  Mr.  Tyler, 
by  fixing  the  line  of  latitude  at  49°  N.  This  was  accordingly  re- 
newed by  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  first  protocol  to  the  British  Minister, 
Mr.  Packenham,  but  immediately  rejected  by  him,  without  reference 
to  his  government.  Mr.  Buchanan  then  replied,  in  a  state  paper 
of  great  power  and  elaborate  detail,  in  which  he  exhibited  the  claims 
of   the  United   States  to  the  whole   territory,  and    proved  that  the 
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compromise  proposed  was  an  exliibition  of  great  generosity  on  the 
part  of  our  government,  proceeding  from  a  desire  to  avoid  a  rupture 
between  two  countries,  to  whose  welfare  mutual  friendliness  is  so 
essential.  He  concluded  by  formally  withdrawing  the  proposition, 
which  decided  the  fate  of  the  controversy,  and  took  the  matter  out 
of  Mr.  Packenham's  control. 

The  spirited  and  determined  tone  of  this  despatch  satisfied  the 
British  Cabinet  that  our  government  was  resolved  to  maintain  its 
rights,  and  produced,  very  soon,  a  proposal  from  them  to  settle  the 
boundary  according  to  the  oifer  made  by  Mr.  Polk.  This  it  declared 
was  its  ultimatum.  In  the  dilemma,  the  President  determined  to 
submit  the  matter  to  the  Senate,  which  was  then  in  session,  and,  that 
body  having  recommended  an  acceptance  of  the  proposition,  it  was  so 
settled. 

Our  relations  with  Mexico  began  now  to  assume  an  angry  aspect ; 
in  truth,  our  forbearance  towards  that  government  had  been  trifled 
with  to  a  degree  that  rendered  armed  remonstrance  a  positive  neces- 
sity. Our  troops  having  advanced  to  Corpus  Christi,  the  Mexicans 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  and,  without  awaiting  the  form  of  a  decla- 
ration of  war,  commenced  open  hostilities.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, there  was  but  one  course  to  pursue,  and  Congress  declared 
war,  and  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  acceptance  of  a  volunteer  force 
of  ten  thousand  men  ;  upon  which  fifty  thousand  pressed  forward, 
eager  for  the  glory  of  defending  their  country's  rights. 

The  history  of  this  war  (where  the  unparalleled  success  of  our 
noble  little  army,  in  numbers  a  mere  handful  compared  to  the  force 
to  which  they  were  opposed,  seemed  at  the  time,  and  appears  on 
retrospection,  almost  miraculous)  is  too  well  known,  and  too  proudly 
recorded  in  our  country's  annals,  to  need  more  than  a  passing  allu- 
sion. Our  troops,  whose  chivalric  gallantry,  high  honor,  and  gene- 
rous humanity,  not  less  than  their  unfailing  courage  and  strategic 
skill,  shone  never  more  brilliantly  tlian  during  this  campaign,  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valor,  and,  aided  by  our  no  less  eihcient  naval 
forces,  proceeded  uninterruptedly  upon  a  series  of  victories  which 
•esulted  in  unfurling  from  the  enemy's  capital  the  stars  and  stripes 
of  our  glorious  republic.  During  this  time,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  ever 
on  the  alert  to  seize  the  fitting  moment  to  terminate,  by  an  honorable 
and  advantageous  treaty,  a  contest  so  fortunate  in  its  results  to  us, 
and  so  disastrous  to  our  antagonists.  The  terms  proposed  by  our 
government  were,  in  point  of  generosity,  unequalled  in  the  history 
of  nations. 
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To  our  country,  however,  the  acquisition  of  California,  and  the 
peace  which  enabled  us  at  once  to  profit  by  the  wealth  resuUirig 
therefrom,  more  than  compensated  for  any  additional  advantages  of 
territory  whicli,  as  some  suggested,  might  have  been  obtained  ;  but 
only,  as  they  did  not  consider,  by  an  unwarrantable  sacrifice  of  life 
and  money.  In  this  negotiation,  Mr.  Buchanan  especially  avoided 
European  intervention,  and  instructed  our  minister  to  Mexico,  Mr. 
Slidell,  emphatically  to  decline  all  such  offered  mediation. 

In  1849,  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration,  Mr.  Buchanan 
retired  to  private  life ;  but  even  then  his  watchful  eye  was  still  upon 
the  ship  of  state,  and  his  far-seeing  sagacity  appreciated,  while  yet 
but  a  speck  in  the  political  horizon,  the  storm  which  was  gathering, 
and  which,  unless  prompt  and  vigorous  precautions  were  taken,  would 
bring  destruction  upon  the  vessel  which  had  already  met  and  weathered 
so  many  dangers.  The  slavery  agitation  was  spreading  with  fearful 
rapidity  and  violence  in  the  North,  whilst  a  spirit  of  determined 
resistance  to  what  they  deemed  an  unwarrantable  interference  with 
the  rights  of  property,  was  equally  strong  in  the  Southern  States. 
Our  veteran  statesmen  were  reduced  to  a  little  band,  who  had  thought 
to  enjoy  tranquillity  and  freedom  from  care  in  their  declining  years, 
but  who  found  themselves  again  called  upon  to  aid  their  country  in 
her  need.  Clay,  Webster,  and  Cass  in  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan in  his  own  State,  (where  his  voice  was  all-potent,)  brought 
forward  conciliatory  resolutions  and  suggestions,  like  oil  upon  the 
troubled  waters  of  the  opposing  factions,  "  saying  to  the  North,  give 
up,  and  to  the  South,  keep  not  back,"  until  finally,  by  the  united 
efforts  of  these  devoted  patriots,  aided  by  the  "good  men  and  true" 
from  both  sections  of  the  country,  the  compromise  measures  of  1850 
were  passed,  occasioning  a  jubilee  long  to  be  remembered  throughout 
the  Union.  The  broad  national  ground  taken  by  Pennsylvania 
throughout  this  memorable  contest,  gave  her  a  new  right  to  the 
proud  title  of  the  Keystone  State,  in  which  she  has  always  gloried. 

Mr.  Buchanan  now  gave  himself  up  to  the  calm  pleasures  of 
country  life,  at  his  beautiful  home  near  Lancaster,  where  he  dis- 
pensed a  Southern-like  hospitality  to  all  who  came  within  its  limits, 
and  where  he  himself,  always  genial  and  agreeable,  was  'the  very 
life  of  the  home  circle.  This  was  composed  of  the  charming  niece, 
whose  beauty,  and  grace  of  manner,  and  peculiar  conversational  at- 
tractions were  as  remarkable  in  the  then  school-girl,  as  now  they  are 
in  the  hostess  of  the  Executive  mansi  )n  ;  and  of  two  nephews,  with 
the  almost  constant  addition  of  visitors  of  all  ages. 
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Notwitlistaiiding  any  fatigue  he  miglit  liave  undergone  during  tlic 
day,  Mr.  Buchanan  always  devoted  his  evenings  to  tlie  family,  who 
eagerly  anticipated  the  rich  treat  afl'orded  by  his  inexhaustible  variety 
.if  anecdotes  of  people  and  events  in  this  country,  as  also  in  Russia, 
■which  were  told  witli  a  spirit  and  interest  indescribably  fascinating. 
These  were  always  cheerfully  contributed  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
little  circle,  and  a  participation  in  any  social  game  merrily  and  cor- 
dially acceded  to.  It  is  in  his  home-life  that  Mr.  Buchanan  should 
be  seen  and  known  by  those  who  doubt  his  possession  of  those  genial 
rjualities  which  so  adorn  it. 

From  this  quiet  happiness,  he  was  summoned,  in  1853,  by  Presi- 
dent Pierce,  to  represent  our  government  at  the  court  of  St.  James. 
This  mission  he  reluctantly  consented  to  accept.  The  Central 
American  difficulty  was  at  that  time  under  discussion,  and  Mr. 
Buchanan's  despatches  to  Lord  Clarendon  on  the  subject  are  con- 
sidered models  of  concise  simplicity  and  ability.  The  question  had, 
however,  been  complicated  by  previous  negotiations,  and  still  remains 
unsettled.  In  March,  1856,  Mr.  Buchanan  resigned  the  position, 
and  returned  home  to  a  welcome  so  cordial  and  demonstrative,  as  to 
prove  most  satisfactorily  how  fully  he  and  his  services  were  appre- 
ciated by  his  countrymen.  He  was  unanimously  nominated  the  June 
following  (by  the  Democratic  Convention  assembled  at  Cincinnati) 
for  the  Presidency,  and,  despite  a  twofold  opposition,  triumphantly 
elected. 

On  the  4th  of  ]\Iarch,  1857,  ho  was  inaugurated  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Great  difiiculties  were  before  him.  There  ■ 
were  international  variances  ■vvith  Spain  and  Central  America  to  be 
adjusted  ;  but  the  most  serious  troubles  rose  out  of  questions  pertain- 
ing to  slavery  in  Kansas.  The  North  and  the  South  were  becoming  in- 
volved in  contentions  that  threatened  the  Union.  Mr.  Buchanan 
sought  to  be  a  peace-maker.  Tie  gave  the  South  a  fair  representa- 
tiim  in  the 'Cabinet.  He  signed  the  bill,  passed  by  Congress,  sub- 
mitting the  whole  question  of  slavery  indirectly  to  tlie  people  of  the 
Territory.  Kansas  became  a  Free  State.  The  South  was  not  satis- 
fied. Sectional  jealousies  w^ere  excited.  Tlie  Southern  Confeder- 
acy was  organized  in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Bnclianau's  effijrts  to  allay 
tlie  rebellion.  Scarcely  had  he  retired  from  ollice  in  18G1,  before 
tlie  war  was  opened.  He  returned  to  AVheatland  to  pass  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  private  life.  History  will  assign  him  a  position 
among  tlie  distinguished  men  of  America. 
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Sixty  years  ago  the  firm  of  Hull  k  Footo  was  among  the  few 
importing  houses  in  Xew  Haven,  Connecticut.  General  An- 
drew Hull,  of  Cheshire,  and  his  young  son-in-law,  Samuel  Au- 
gustus Foote,  were  the  partners.  They  -were  in  that  "West 
India  business  which  has  alwaj's  been  the  chief  commercial 
interest  of  Xew  Haven,  and  which  was  never  more  prosperous 
than  in  the  days  when  the  wars  of  Europe,  consequent  on  the 
French  Revolution,  threw  an  immense  "carr^-ing  trade"  into 
the  hands  of  American  merchants. 

Samuel  A.  Foote,  son  of  Rev.  John  Foote,  who  served  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Cheshire  in  the  pastoral  oifice  fort}'- 
six  years,  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1797. 
He  had  studied  law  at  Litchfield ;  but  the  want  of  health  had 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  chosen  profession,  and  to  en- 
gage in  a  more  active  employment.  He  resided  in  ISTew  Haven 
from  ISOo  till  1813,  when  tlie  interruption  of  commerce  by  the 
war  witli  Great  Britain,  and  the  increasing  infirmities  of  his 
aged  father,  induced  him  to  remove.  From  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1813,  he  resided  in  his  father's  homestead.  He  was 
greatly  esteemed  b}'  his  fellow-citizens  of  Cheshire,  whom  he 
often  represented  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State.  He 
was  one  of  the  Representatives  from  Connecticut  in  the  Fif- 
teenth Congress,  and  in  the  Sixteenth.  In  the  years  1825  and 
182G,  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  State,  and  from  1827  to  1833  he  was  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term 
in  the  Senate,  he  became  again  a  Representative  in  Congress, 
but,  having  been  elected  Governor,  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
May,  1834,  before  the  first  session  of  that  Congress  was  com- 
pleted. His  public  career  ended  with  that  year  of  service  as 
chief  magistrate  of  his  native  State.     He  died  in  1846. 

A^•DREW  Hull  Foote,  the  second  son  of  Samuel  A.  Foote, 
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was  born  at  New  Haven,  September  12, 180(3.  Fix)m  his  seventh 
year,  his  home  was  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Cheshire.  His 
mother,  Eudocia,  daughter  of  General  Andrew  Hull,  was  a 
Avornan  whom  all  that  knew  her  praised,  faithful  in  every  duty, 
and  eminently  diligent  to  secure  the  moral  and  religious  wel- 
fare of  her  children.  Andrew,  from  his  seventh  year  to  the 
beginning  of  his  seventeenth,  was  trained  in  the  simplicity  and 
accustomed  to  the  out-door  activities  of  rural  life,  under  the  in- 
spiring and  restraining  influences  of  an  old-fashioned  Puritan 
household.  He  grew  up  a  bright,  strong-willed,  amiable  boy, 
with  a  full  share  of  that  adventurous  and  daring  spirit  which 
sends  so  many  boys  to  sea  at  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Episcopal  Academy  in  Cheshire,  where  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Hon.  Gideon  "Welles)  was  one 
of  his  schoolmates;  but  his  father,  instead  of  urging  him  into 
college,  wisely  permitted  him  to  choose  the  very  different 
course  to  which  his  genius  prompted  him.  He  entered  the 
navy  as  a  midshipman,  in  the  year  1823.  His  first  voyage  Avas 
under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant  who  had  gained  experience 
and  honorable  distinction  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  who,  having 
nad  the  privilege  of  training  him  for  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  having  shared  Avith  him.  the  perils  of  sea  and  of  battle, 
survives  in  a  vigorous  old  age  to  share  in  a  nation's  gi-ief  at  the 
death  of  his  illustrious  pupil.  The  intimate  and  affectionate 
friendship  of  fortj'-one  years,  betAveen  Admiral  Gregory  and 
Admiral  Foote,  Avas  honorable  to  both. 

The  first  cruise  of  the  young  midshipman  Avas  not  a  holiday 
affair.  The  War  of  1812  Avas  the  last  in  a  long  series  of  Avars 
among  the  maritime  powers  of  Christendom;  and,  witli  the 
opportunities  Avhich  it  had  given  to  privateering,  it  had  left  the 
seas  infested  Avith  pirates.  Desperate  men  of  all  nations,  ac- 
customed to  violence  and  inured  to  danger,  Avere  imitating  the 
old  buccaneers  and  sea-roA'crs;  and  the  evil  had  groAvn,  espe- 
cially in  the  Gulf  of  ^Icxico  and  among  the  islands  of  the  West 
Indies,  till  it  had  assumed  almost  the  proportions  of  a  Avar. 

Midshipman  Foote's  first  voA'age  Avas  in  the  expedition 
against  the  pirates.  In  the  course  of  it  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  courage  and  enterprise  as  well  as  by  diligence  in  the 
duties  of  his  place,  and  thus  he  gave  promise  of  the  eminence 
to  Avhieh  he  afterAvards  attained.  His  second  voyage  Avas  under 
Commodore  Hull,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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His  hope  was  tliat  his  next  cruise  Avoukl  be  iu  the  Mcditer- 
niueau ;  foi'  he  trusted  that  his  father's  influence  wouki  be  able 
to  obtain  for  him  that  privilege  so  much  coveted  by  young 
othcers  in  tJie  navy.  But  in  some  way  his  expectation  was 
disappointed,  and,  with  a  miud  not  vevy  well  satisfied,  he  found 
himself  assigned  to  duty  again  iu  the  West  India  Squadron. 
While  he  was  absent  on  that  voyage,  his  mother  received  from 
him  a  letter  which  began  with  some  such  words  as  these :  "Dear 
mother,  you  need  not  be  anxious  any  more  about  your  sailor- 
boy.  By  the  grace  of  God,  he  is  safe  for  time  and  for  eternity." 
From  this  announcement  he  proceeded  to  tell  the  story  of  a 
great  change  that  had  come  over  him.  Without  reciting  the 
story  here,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  he  had  been  led  to  the 
definite  feeling  and  purpose,  "Henceforth,  in  all  circumstances, 
I  will  act  for  God."  The  high  consciousness  of  his  relation  to 
God  as  a  free  and  responsible  creature,  and  as  a  sinner  re- 
deemed by  Christ,  had  taken  possession  of  his  soul;  and  with 
him  all  things  had  become  new. 

From  tbat  high  purpose  he  never  receded.  His  surviving 
brothers  testify  how  great  the  change  was  which  they  saw  in 
him  when  he  came  home  from  sea  the  third  time.  His  mother's 
"wa^'ward  boy,"  as  he  called  himself  in  the  magnanimity  of 
an  evangelical  repeutauee,  had  become  a  Christian  man.  The 
natural  qualities  which  made  him  attractive,  and  which  of 
themselves  were  a  promise  of  eminence  in  his  profession,  were 
beginning  to  be  exalted  and  ennobled  by  the  sublime  purpose 
to  act  for  God.  In  that  purpose,  cpickened  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  relation  to  God,  there  was  the  germ  of  a  new  and 
higher  life.  Such  a  purpose  breathed  by  God's  Spirit  into  a 
manly  soul,  makes  that  soul  more  manly.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  young  midshipman,  who  signalized  himself  by  his  activity 
and  daring  in  the  exi:)edition  against  the  pirates  forty  years 
ago,  became  the  Christian  patriot  and  hero  whose  burial  was 
honored  by  a  nation's  grief,  and  whose  memory  the  nation  will 
keep  among  its  brightest  jewels. 

There  is  no  room  here  for  the  full  story  of  his  successive 
voyages  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  his  slow  and  well- 
earned  promotion.  His  commission  as  a  lieutenant  was  dated 
eight  years  after  he  entered  the  service ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
he  had  been  almost  continually  at  sea.  Tweuty-flve  years 
more  of  arduous  service  made  him  a  commander.    It  was  only 
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since  the  commencement  of  the  present  rebellion  that  he  rose 
to  the  rank  of  captain.  After  those  early  voyages  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  he  visited  the  Mediterranean.  In 
1838  he  commenced  a  voyage  round  the  globe  as  first  lieutenant 
and  executive  officer  of  the  ship  John  Adams.  Two  incidents 
of  that  voyage  helped  to  make  him  more  widely  known  among 
his  countrymen.  In  an  attack  upon  the  pirates  of  Sumatra, 
who  had  murdered  the  crew  of  an  American  A'essel,  he  showed 
how  terribly  he  could  execute  the  justice  of  the  Great  Republic 
against  its  enemies.  In  the  kind  offices  which  ho  rendered  to 
the  American  missionaries  on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  claiming, 
and  obtaining  for  them,  protection  against  the  insolence  and 
threats  of  the  rrcnch  naval  commander  in  those  seas,  he  led 
the  way  to  the  full  recognition  and  establishment  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  missionaries  who  go  to  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous 
countries,  on  errands  of  Christian  benevolence,  have  the  same 
right  to  be  protected  by  their  Govei-nment  as  if  they  went  on 
errands  of  commercial  adventure  or  of  scientific  exploration. 

After  so  long  a  time  of  almost  uninterrupted  service  at  sea, 
he  was  entitled  to  such  relief  as  he  might  find  in  another  sort 
of  employment;  and,  in  the  year  1841,  he  was  assigned  to 
duty  at  the  Naval  Asylum  in  Philadelphia.  Few,  even  of  the 
best  officers  in  any  navy,  would  have  won  laurels  at  this  post 
of  duty,  among  pensioners.  But  he  who  in  his  earliest  man- 
hood had  caught  the  inspiration  of  the  great  purpose  always 
to  act  for  God,  was  not  long  in  finding  that  even  there  God 
had  a  good  work  for  him  to  do.  Devoting  himself  with  cha- 
racteristic zeal  and  kindness  to  the  welfare  of  the  pensioners 
under  his  command,  he  succeeded  in  winning  their  affectionate 
confidence;  he  obtained  a  high  and  beneficial  moral  infiuence 
over  them;  he  became  a  moral  and  religious  teacher  among 
them,  without  impairing  the  dignity  of  his  position  as  an  officer ; 
and,  by  persuading  many  of  them  to  give  up  their  spirit  ration 
and  to  pledge  themselves  for  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
drinks,  he  introduced  into  the  navy  a  new  principle,  which  is 
destined  to  work  out  results  not  3-et  dreamed  of, — the  principle 
of  voluntary  self-reformation  and  self-improvement  among  the 
common  sailors. 

That  principle  was  further  established  in  his  next  cruise.  As 
first  lieutenant  and  executive  officer  of  the  Cumberland,  on 
the  Mediterranean  station,  in  the  years  1843-5,  he  persuaded 
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the  entire  crew  to  forego  their  immemorial  "grog,"  and  to 
abstain  from  intoxicating  drinks.  At  tlic  same  time,  he  became 
a  volnntecr  cliaplaiii  to  them,  giving  a  lecture  every  Sunday, 
on  tlie  bertli-decl':,  to  as  many  as  cliose  to  attend,  and  liaving 
a  congregation  of  nearly  two  hundred  Avilling  hearers, — tlie 
Lecture  being  followed  by  a  meeting  for  prayer  in  a  more 
retired  part  of  tlie  ship.  The  Cumberland  became  as  v\-orthy 
of  honorable  memory  from  her  association  with  that  experi- 
ment of  free  moral  and  relia-ious  influence  among  the  seamen 
of  our  navy,  as  she  afterwards  became  when,  with  her  flag  still 
flying,  and  her  guns  exploding  at  the  water's  edge,  she  went 
down  so  heroically  in  tlnit  conflict  which  changed  in  an  hour  the 
entire  system  of  maritime  warfare  till  wars  shall  be  no  more. 
On  his  return  from  the  two-years  cruise  in  the  Cumberland, 
he  was  disabled  for  a  while  by  a  painful  disease  of  the  eyes. 
After  a  six-months  leave  of  absence,  he  was  ordered  to  the 
navy-yard  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  where,  being  still 
unfit  for  service  afloat,  he  renuiined  as  executive  otiicer  through 
the  whole  period  of  the  ^lexican  War.  In  1849 — as  soon  as  his 
recover}'  Avas  sufiicieutly  advanced — he  was  put  in  command 
of  the  brig  Perry,  and  was  ordered  to  the  West  African  station, 
that  squadron  being  then  commanded  by  Commodore  Gregory. 
The  services  which  he  was  there  permitted  to  render  deserve 
a  grateful  remembrance.  Our  flag,  now  glorious  in  the  nn- 
dimmed  light  of  liberty  and  justice,  had  long  been  dishonored 
on  that  coast,  and  along  the  hellish  '■  middle  passage''  to  Cuba 
and  Brazil,  by  being  made  tlie  protection  of  a  slave-trade  so 
infamously  unjust  and  cruel  that  the  Xational  Legislature,  in 
earlier  and  better  days,  had  denounced  all  partakers  in  the 
traflic  as  guilty  of  piracy, — enemies  of  the  human  j-acc.  Who- 
ever may  be  blamed  for  this  national  dishonor,  it  is  believed 
that  the  otficers  of  the  Xavy  never  were  responsible  for  it. 
They  have  always  been  naturally  and  reasonably  sensitive  for 
the  honor  of  the  flag  which  it  was  theirs  to  display  iu  every 
sea  and  to  defend  against  every  insult.  But  politicians  had 
found  it  expedient  for  their  ends  to  divert  public  attention 
from  the  main  point  of  supijj-essing  the  slave-trade  and  pro- 
tecting and  encouraging  a  legitimate  commerce  with  the  natives 
of  Africa  and  with  the  Americo-African  colon}-,  to  a  side-issue 
about  the  sometimes  insolent  interference  of  British  cruisers 
with  American  vessels.     In  the  judicious  arrangements  which 
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were  made  hy  Commodore  Gregory,  the  duty  came  upon 
Lieutenant  Footc  of  conducting  a  volnminons  correspondence 
with  British  officials  on  that  coast,  which  contributed  some- 
tliing  to  the  removal  of  jealousies  and  difficulties,  and  to  cor- 
diality of  co-operation  between  the  British  and  American 
squadrons  in  conformity  with  existing  treaties.  At  the  same 
time,  by  his  strenuous  activity  against  the  piratical  traders  in 
human  misery,  ho  did  much  to  break  up  the  slave-trade  that 
had  found  safety  under  our  flag,  and  to  remove  the  national 
disgrace  that  had  so  long  and  so  often  made  the  checks  of 
Americans  to  tins-le  with  shame.  But  not  the  least,  in  liis 
estimation,  among  the  honors  of  that  cruise  Avas  the  fact  that 
through  the  many  months  of  activity  and  exposure  on  that 
coast,  so  often  fatal  to  life,  the  liquor  ration  was  voluntarily 
and  resolntclv  banished  from  the  Perrv,  and  amonn  her  officei-s 
and  crew  there  was  not  a  death,  nor  a  man  disabled. 

For  a  few  months  after  his  return  he  had  another  period  of 
relief  from  active  service,  and  of  rest  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
Yet  his  rest  was  not  idleness.  Those  who  were  members  of 
the  same  church  with  him  remember  how  ready  he  was  for 
every  good  word  and  work  at  home.  Others  remember  how 
often  he  appeared  abroad,  speaking  and  otherAvise  acting  in 
various  enterprises  of  associated  Christian  benevolence,  and 
especially  in  such  as  seek  to  promote  tlic  Avelfare  of  seamen. 
During  that  period  of  rest  he  prepared  and  published  the  well- 
known  volume  entitled  "  Ai'rica  and  the  Ameiican  Flag,"  a 
volume  full  of  condensed  information  and  valuable  for  its 
practical  suggestions.  The  nation  has  always  been  proud  of 
its  navy;  and  its  pride  Avas  increased  b}'  his  command  of  the 
Perry,  and  the  fruits  of  it. 

One  more  long  cruise  in  Eastern  climes,  and  his  career  as 
a  navigator  on  the  ocean  Avas  ended.  Seven  years  ago,  in  the 
month  of  June,  he  sailed  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  com- 
mander of  a  magnificent  sloop-of-Avar,  the  Portsmouth.  Tavo 
years  afterwards  he  returned,  having  in  the  mean  time  distin- 
guished himself  In'  the  bombardment  and  storming  of  the 
barrier  forts  in  the  Canton  River.  The  limits  of  this  sketch 
give  no  room  for  more  than  a  transient  allusion  to  that  con- 
flict, and  the  honor  AA-hich  it  A\'on  for  the  American  flag.  It 
may  suffice  to  remember  that  the  crews  of  British  men-of-Avar 
manned  the  rigging  and   cheered   the   starry  banner   as  the 
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Portsmouth  dropped  down  the  river,  wliile  the  music  of  our  na- 
tional airs  floated  from  bcneatli  the  "meteor-flag  of  England." 

Ilia  next  post  of  duty  was  tluit  of  executive  oflicer  at  tlio 
Brooklyn  jSTavj'-Yard,  Avhere  he  remained  three  years.  The 
beginning  of  this  great  rebellion  found  him  there;  and  im- 
mediately his  large  experience  in  naval  alfairs,  his  wonderful 
promptitude,  and  his  executive  ability  were  put  in  requisition. 
So.  rapid  has  been  the  nuirch  of  events  for  these  last  three 
years,  that  avc  have  already  half  forgotten  how  much  was  to 
be  done  for  the  navy  at  that  crisis,  and  how  much  was  done 
in  the  navj'-j-ard  at  Brookl^-n. 

In  Jul^-,  18G1,  Commander  Foote  was  commissioned  a 
captain,  and  in  September  he  was  sent  to  create  and  command 
an  inland  navj-  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  Having  per- 
sonally superintended  the  construction  of  the  vessels  that  Avere 
to  be  built  for  that  service  b}'  contractors  and  constructors 
who  had  never  seen  a  man-of-war,  he  steamed  away  from 
Cairo,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1862,  with  a  fleet  of  seven  gun- 
boats, four  of  them  iron-clad,  to  attack  Fort  Henry,  on  the 
Tennessee.  The  attack  was  to  have  been  made  simultane- 
ously with  an  attack  by  the  land-forces  under  the  command 
of  General  Grant.  But  the  arrangements  for  a  joint  attack 
were  defeated  by  the  condition  of  the  roads  on  which  the 
army  was  to  move  after  landing  from  transports.  In  these 
circumstances,  Commodore  Foote,  without  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  the  land-force,  opened  fire  on  the  fort  at  noon  on 
the  6th  of  February.  After  a  bombardment  of  less  than  two 
hours,  the  fort  was  unconditionally  surrendered.  Eight  days 
afterward,  the  fleet  under  his  command,  having  returned  to 
Cairo  and  ascended  the  Cumberland  Eiver,  attacked  Fort 
Donelson  in  co-operation  with  General  Grant,  who  had  already 
invested  the  fort  on  the  land  side.  The  conflict  between  the 
fort  and  the  fleet  was  fiercely  maintained  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  and  the  enemy's  water-batteries  had  been  silenced, 
when  the  flag-ship  and  another  of  the  iron-clads  became  un- 
nuinageable  in  consequence  of  damage  to  their  steering  appa- 
ratus, and  tlie  fleet  could  only  drop  down  the  river,  leaving 
the  victory  to  be  completed  by  the  land-forces  the  next  day. 
In  that  battle  Commodore  Foote  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
ankle.  But,  though  suffering  from  pain  and  weakness,  and 
incapable  of  moving  except  on  crutches,  he  proceeded  down 
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the  Mississippi  with  his  fleet,  and  ou  the  15th  of  March  com- 
nieuced  the  siege  of  Island  Xumber  Ten.  Nor  till  the  sur- 
rendei'  of  that  fortress,  on  the  8th  of  April,  would  he  consent 
to  ask  for  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  his  wound.  This  is 
a  meager  record  of  his  achievements  on  the  "Western  rivers.  If 
we  would  rightly  appreciate  what  he  did  for  his  country  there, 
we  must  tljink  not  only  of  the  victories,  hut  also,  and  still 
more,  of  the  gigantic  and  exhausting  brain-work  by  which, 
under  all  sorts  of  embarrassments  and  discouragements,  those 
victories  were  prepared,  in  the  creation  of  the  flotilla  at  St. 
Louis.  The  honor  conferred  upon  him,  soon  afterwards,  by 
the  President,  in  appointing  him  to  be  one  of  the  rear-admi- 
rals on  the  active  list,  was  ratified  by  the  universal  approbation 
of  his  loyal  countrymen.  A  timely  act  of  Congress  had  made 
it  possible  for  the  Government  to  recognize  his  services  by 
promoting  him  to  a  higher  rank  than  had  ever  before  been 
recognized  in  the  Xavy  of  the  Ignited  States. 

His  fellow-citizens  in  'New  Haven  saw  him  when  he  came 
among  them,  a  few  weeks  after  the  surrender  of  Island  Xum- 
ber  Ten, — pale,  feeble,  but  full  of  that  indomitable  spirit 
which  had  overcome  the  greatest  obstacles,  which  would  not 
succumb  to  the  agony  of  a  painful  wound,  nor  to  the  depress- 
ing influence  of  bodily  weakness  and  disease,  nor  to  the  heavy 
tidings  of  sorrow  at  home,  and  whieh  hud  kept  him  on  his 
flacj-shii)  till  the  dav  had  come  and  ti-one  bevond  which  it  had 
been  predicted  by  his  medical  advisers  tliat  he  would  not  be 
alive  if  he  renuiined  there.  His  fellow-worshippers  in  the 
First  Church  in  i^ew  Haven  saw  him  in  their  assembly  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  August,  when,  in  circumstances  of  peculiar 
and  tender  interest  to  himself  and  his  family,  (joy  mingling 
with  repeated  sorrows,)  he  kept  the  Sabbath  with  them  for 
the  first  time  since  his  return,  and  for  the  last  time  before  his 
leaving  home  again  to  take  the  burden  of  new  responsibilities 
at  Washington.  Physically  he  was  even  then  unfit  for  those 
responsibilities.  He  knew  it,  he  could  not  but  feel  it;  but  he 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  to  the  service  of  liis  country, 
which  was  to  him  the  service  of  his  God.  He  went;  and  his 
great  executive  abilities  were  Avell  employed  in  organizing  a 
new  bureau  in  the  Xavy  Department.  As  soon  as  it  became 
evident  that  the  work  which  he  had  been  doing  could  be  safely 
committed  to  other  hands,  he  asked  for  more  active  and  more 
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perilous  duty.  lie  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Squadron ;  and  in  that  command  he  expected  to  die. 
It  was  in  vain  that  friends  and  physicians  entreated  him  to 
spare  himself  and  to  ask  from  the  Government  the  relief 
which  would  have  heen  granted  to  the  slightest  expression  of 
his  wishes.  He  was  determined  to  do  his  utmost  for  his  country, 
at  whatever  sacritice.  Ilis  life,  he  said,  was  not  his  own,  and 
should  be  freely  surrendered  at  his  countr^y's  call. 

His  preparations  for  going  to  his  new  command  were  com- 
pleted, and  all  things  were  in  readiness  for  his  departure  from 
K'ew  York,  where  he  had  just  arrived  after  parting  with  his 
family  at  New  Haven,  when  the  disease  which  his  vigorous 
constitution  had  long  resisted,  and  which  had  gathered  strength 
from  the  hardships  and  fatigues  incident  to  his  preparations 
for  his  new  comnu^nd,  overcame  him,  and  he  lay  down  to  die. 
After  he  had  lingered  about  ten  days,  in  great  suffering,  his 
decease  took  place  at  the  Astor  House,  in  Xew  York,  on  Friday-, 
the  2Gth  of  June,  1863,  between  ten  and  eleven  p.  ii. 

Xot  thus  had  he  expected  to  die  :  not  in  the  midst  of  those 
who  were  hound  to  him  by  the  tcndercst  ties ;  not  encircled 
and  tended  by  the  gentlest  assiduities  of  domestic  love ;  not 
breathing  out  his  soul  upon  the  free  air  of  these  ISTorthorn 
climes.  He  had  expected,  rather,  to  die  in  the  malaria  of  the 
Carolina  sea-islands,  tended  by  the  rough  but  loving  hands 
of  fellow-warriors  on  the  sea,  or  in  the  roar  and  fiery  storm  of 
battle.  AVhere  he  should  die,  or  how,  was  to  him  a  question  of 
little  moment.  Yet,  when  he  found  his  time  had  come,  he  could 
not  but  be  thankful  for  the  opportunity  of  dying  among  those 
whom  he  had  loved  most  tenderly,  and  of  breathing  his  last 
Avords  of  blessing  into  the  ears  of  wife  and  children.  Brothers 
and  kindred  were  at  his  bedside,  day  and  night,  through  the 
protracted  agony.  Others,  too,  were  there  in  the  privilege  of 
friendship, — strong-hearted  men,  the  heroes  of  man_y  a  conflict, 
confessing  by  their  silent  tears  how  much  they  loved  liim. 
Voices  that  had  rung  out  loud  and  clear,  and  were  soon  to 
ring  again,  in  the  tempest  of  battle,  trembled  and  broke  in 
the  tenderness  of  grief  beside  his  death-bed.  Assured  that 
he  must. die,  he  waited  calmly  for  the  end;  for  he  knew  in 
whom  he  had  believed.  His  last  iutelligiltle  words  were,  "  I 
thank  God  for  all  His  goodnesses  to  me, — for  all  his  loving- 
kindness  to  me ;  Ho  has  been  good  to  me  :  I  thank  Him  for 
all  His  benefits,"  o 
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'  The  domestic  life  of  one  who  serves  his  coniitiy  on  the 
ocean  is  full  of  trials  at  tlie  hest.  His  home,  if  he  has  one, 
is  home  to  his  afteetious ;  hut  he  does  not  live  at  home, 
^lemory  hallows  the  living  picture  of  it  which  he  carries  in 
his  heart ;  hright  hopes  cluster  around  it ;  its  dear  familiar 
forms  and  faces  come  to  him  in  his  dreams;  hut  only  now^and 
then,  in  hricf  intervals  of  rest  and  enjoyment,  is  he  permitted 
to  visit  that  "dearest  spot  of  all  the  earth."  The  vicissitudes 
of  deepest  joy  or  grief  that  come  upon  every  household  are 
most  likely  to  come  upon  his  when  he  is  far  away. 

Admiral  Foote  was  married,  June  11,  1828,  when  he  was 
only  a  passed  midshipman,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his 
age,  to  Caroline,  daughter  of  Bethuel  Flagg,  Esq.,  of  Cheshire. 
She  died  Xoveniher  4,  1838,  when  he  was  separated  from  her, 
and  from  lier  infant  child,  hy  half  the  circumference  of  the 
world.  Two  daughters  ^\'ere  the  only  children  of  that  marriage. 
The  first  died  at  tlie  age  of  four  years.  The  other,  who  was 
born  after  the  death  of  lier  sister  and  received  lier  name,  is  now 
the  wife  of  George  S.  Reese,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore.  January  27, 
1842,  more  than  three  years  after  his  bereavement,  Lieutenant 
Foote  nuarried  Caroline  Augusta,  daughter  of  Augustus  R. 
Street,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven.  Of  the  chiklreu  of  that  marriage 
there  are  two  survivors.  The  eldest,  Augustus  R.  S.  Foote, 
now  (1865)  in  his  eighteenth  j'car,  is  serving  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States.  The  youngest,  John,  is  too  young  to  remember 
his  heroic  father.  Between  the  eldest  and  the  youngest  were 
sons  and  daughters  who  died  in  childhood.  Mrs.  Foote  sur- 
vived her  husband  only  a  few  weeks,  and  died  at  New  Haven, 
August  8,  1863. 
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DAYID  GLASCOE  FARllAGUT. 

Spain  and  Scotland  have  eaeh  a  vital  stream  current  in  the 
veins  of  the  Yiee-Adniiral,  whose  portrait  will  attract  the  study 
of  every  eye  that  lingers  in  this  Xational  Gallery.  In  tlic  year 
1776,  George  Farragut,  a  descendant  of  an  ancient  and  honor- 
able Catalouiau  house,  and  a  native  of  Citadella,  the  capital  of 
the  island  of  Minorca,  came  to  America  and  entered  the  Colonial 
Army.  Bravely  and  heartily  he  shared  in  the  long  struggle 
for  independence,  rising  to  the  rank  of  majtir.  The  heart  of 
the  brave  won  its  right  to  the  hand  of  the  fair.  When  the  war 
was  ended,  he  sought  a  partner  for  life  to  share  with  him  the 
peace  of  a  new  home.  A  branch  of  the  old  Scotch  family  of 
Mclven  had  wandered  afar  and  settled  in  Xorth  Carolina. 
"Within  it  the  Major's  choice  fell,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Shine 
became  the  wife  of  George  Farragut.  Tliey  went  to  Tennessee, 
and,  at  Campltell's  Station,  near  Xnoxville,  settled  down  to  resist 
the  Indians  and  subdue  the  soil.  Here,  on  the  fifth  of  Jul}-, 
1801,  was  born  David  Glascoe  Farragut. 

A  farmer's  life,  in  that  mountainous  region,  seems  not  to 
have  contented  the  father,  who  had  been  quite  a  child  of  the 
sea.  lie  entered  the  navy  as  a  sailing-master,  and  became  the 
intimate  friend  of  the  senior  David  Porter,  who  then  held  the 
same  rank.  The  son  also  was  restless  at  his  inland  home,  and 
possessed  with  an  intense  longing  for  the  sea.  lie  was  scarcely- 
nine  years  of  age  when  his  father  consented  that  he  should  tiy 
a  sailor's  life.  After  some  delay  a  midshipman's  warrant  was 
obtained  for  him  through  the  gaHant  David  Porter,  who  soon 
became  his  captain. 

The  war  of  1812  was  opening,  and  Captain  Porter  fitted  out 
the  Essex  for  her  celebrated  career  under  the  flag  of  ■'  Free 
Trade  and  Sailor's  Eights."  To  this  famous  frigate  the  young 
midshipman  was  ordered,  and  ou  the  28th  of  October,  1812,  he 
sailed  from  the  Delaware  on  a  long  and  memorable  cruise. 
For  more  than  a  year  the  Essex  was  engaged  in  driving  British 
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commerce  from  the  Pacific  waters.  In  March,  1814,  she  and 
her  consort,  the  armed  prize-ship,  Essex  Junior,  were  fiercely 
attacked  by  the  Britisli  frigate  Phoebe  and  the  sloop-of-wav 
Cherub,  in  tlie  liarbor  of  Valparaiso,  where  she  was  entitled  to 
the  rights  of  a  neutral  nation.  On  the  British  side  there  were 
eight\--one  guns  and  five  hundred  men  ;  on  the  American  side 
there  were  but  sixty-six  guns  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
men.  To  make  these  fearful  odds  the  more  hopeless,  the  Essex 
Junior,  a  mere  ■whaling-ship  converted  into  a  war-sloop,  was  un- 
able to  take  an}'  etficient  part  in  the  contest.  The  Essex  must 
fight  the  battle  alone.  For  two  hours  and  a  half  the  battle 
raged,  until  she  was  on  fire  the  third  or  fourth  time,  her  decks 
were  swept,  her  rigging  shot  away,  her  magazine  threatened,  and 
her  hull  in  a  sinking  condition.  Her  captain  refused  to  strike 
colors  until,  from  her  crew  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  men, 
there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  killed,  wounded,  and 
niissing.  A  terrible  explosion  between  the  decks  showed  there 
was  no  hope,  and  the  fiag  was  lowered.  Among  the  last  of 
those  who  felt  compelled  to  give  up  the  ship,  was  young 
Farbagut,  scarcely  fourteen  years  old,  who  was  in  the  hottest 
of  the  fight,  and  whose  name  headed  the  list  of  slightly  wounded 
men.  After  the  surrender,  the  prisoners  were  sent  home  on 
the  Essex  Junior,  and  Farragut  was  one  of  the  three  midship- 
men, Avho,  according  to  the  oflieial  report,  "gave  an  earnest  of 
their  vakre  to  the  service.  .  .  .  Thej^  are  too  young  to  be 
recommended  for  promotion."  Captain  Porter  became  a  Com- 
modore, and  remained  true  to  the  interests  of  the  young  hero. 

A\nien  the  gallant  lad  returned  to  the  Uuited  States,  Com- 
modore Porter  placed  him  in  school  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  was  taught,  among  other  studies,  the  elements  of 
military  and  naval  tactics.  But  in  1816  he  was  again  afloat  on 
the  flag-ship  of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron.  In  the  chaplain. 
Rev.  Charles  Folsom,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  an 
instructor,  to  whom  he  became  ardently  attached,  and  to  whom 
he  has  generoush-  attributed  all  that  he  knows  and  all  that  he  is. 

"When  ]Mr.  Folsom,  a  worth}'  member  of  Harvard  University, 
was  appointed  Consul  at  Tunis,  young  Farragut  was  sent  with 
him.  Of  this  most  interesting  period  in  our  noble  chieftain's 
life,  Mr.  Folsom  has  lately  written  :  ''I  describe  him  as  he  now 
appeared  to  me  by  one  word,  'Ariel.'  .  .  .  All  needed 
control  was  that  of  an  elder  over  an  aft'eetionate  voumr  brother. 
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He  was  now  introduced  to  entirely  new  scenes,  and  had  social 
advantages  which  compensated  for  his  former  too  exclusive 
sea-life.  He  had  found  a  home  on  shore,  and  every  t^'pe  of 
European  civilization  and  manners  in  the  families  of  the  consuls 
of  different  nations.  In  all  of  these  my  young  countryman  was 
the  delight  of  old  and  young.  This  has  always  heen  among 
his  chief  moral  dangers;  but  here  he  learned  to  be  proof  against 
petting  and  flattery.  Here,  too,  he  settled  his  definition  of 
true  glory  —  glory,  the  idol  of  his  profession — if  not  in  the 
exact  words  of  Cicero,  at  least  in  his  own  clear  thought.  Our 
familiar  walks  and  rides  were  so  many  lessons  in  ancient  his- 
tory, and  the  lover  of  historic  parallels  will  bo  gratified  to  know 
that  we  possibly  sometimes  stood  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
boy  Hannibal  took  the  oath  that  consecrated  him  to  the 
defense  of  his  country." 

In  the  long  peace  that  followed  his  early  heroism,  we  find 
little  to  record  except  routines  of  ordinary  sea-service  and  shore 
duty  —  cruises  of  three  years  and  tedious  holidays  in  pleasant 
pastures.  But  these  were  not  j'ears  of  indolence,  during  which 
some  men  would  disqualify-  themselves  for  conflict.  He  was 
preparing  himself  for  the  great  national  struggle,  of  which  he 
could  have  little  anticiiiation.  In  1821,  when  not  twenty  years 
of  age,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant,  and  engaged 
in  the  West  India  service.  About  three  years  later  he  was 
assigned  to  duty  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  two  years'  cruise  oil'  the  coast  of  Brazil,  he 
remained  at  ISTorfolk  until  1833.  Here  he  married  a  lad}-  of 
highly  respectable  family,  and  during  her  long,  hopeless  illness 
he  exhibited  all  the  proofs  of  exquisite  tenderness  that  are 
characteristic  of  a  noble-hearted  son  of  the  sea.  Sadly  and 
long  he  mourned  her  death.  Subsequently  he  married  Miss 
Virginia  Loyall,  of  iN'orfolk,  and  a  son  takes  from  his  mother 
the  honorable  and  proniising  name  of  Loyall  Farragut.  He 
was  at  West  Point  during  the  years  that  his  father  was  sub- 
duing rebellion  on  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coasts. 

In  1833  Lieutenant  Farragut  was  commissioned  Lieutenant- 
Commander  ;  in  1841,  Commander ;  in  1855,  Captain ;  and 
during  three  of  the  intervening  years  he  was  Assistant  Inspector 
of  Ordnance  at  l^orfolk.  In  1854  he  was  commander  of  the 
Marc  Island  Navy  Yard,  California.  During  all  these  years  of 
service  at  home  and  abroad,  he  \vas  constantly  adding  to  his 
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general  and  professional  knowledge  by  dilligent  study  and 
profitable  experience.  He  acquired  an  elegant  command  of 
most  European  languages,  as  well  as  of  Turkisli  and  Arabic. 
He  is  entitled  to  a  liigli  rank  in  scholarship. 

In  I860  he  had  passed  nearly  nineteen  years  at  sea ;  more 
than  eighteen  on  shore  dut}-,  and  almost  eleven  either  ■waiting- 
orders  or  on  leave  of  absence.  Of  his  fifty-eight  years  he  had 
spent  forty-eight  in  the  naval  service.  All  his  labors  and 
endurances  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  no  gi-eat  practical  result 
before  the  world.  Tiiero  liad  been  nothing  but  peace,  and  how 
could  he  add  anything  important  to  the  art  of  war? 

Soon  there  came  a  panic  —  a  conspiracy — a  rebellion  —  a 
confederacy  throughout  the  Southern  States.  The  leaders 
laid  their  claims  to  Captain  Farragut,  a  son  of  the  South,  a 
descendant  of  Southern  European  chivalry.  Men  were  desert- 
ing the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  Federal  Government,  by  troops 
and  by  States.  Captain  Farragut  was  at  his  home  in  Norfolk. 
He  calmly  watched  the  progress  of  the  treason.  His  loj"al 
heart  was  struck  with  grief  over  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter.  He 
could  not  remain  silent.  An  attack  on  the  Navy  Yard  at 
Norfolk  was  plotted.  His  opinions  Avere  sounded.  In  frank 
and  un^nly  terms  he  denounced  the  whole  work  and  designs  of 
tlio  rebels,  and  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  them.  Conspirators 
gathered  around  him,  resolved  upon  suppressing  or  expelling 
so  strong  and  earnest  a  patriot.  The)-  told  him  in  threatening 
terms,  that  he  could  not  live  there  if  he  held  sentiments  so 
opposed  to  theirs.  "  A'er}-  well ;"  was  his  prompt  reply,  "then 
I  will  go  where  I  can  live  and  hold  such  sentiments." 

Returning  to  his  home,  he  told  his  family  that  the}-  nuTst 
make  preparations  by  night,  for  a  hasty  journey  northward. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  April  18,  1861,  they  left  Norfolk  with 
emotions  of  pain  known  only  to  those  who  had  been  Southern 
in  everything  but  treason,  and  who  were  compelled  to  flee  for 
their  loyalty  and  their  lives.  Arriving  at  Baltimore,  he  found 
the  city  under  the  sway  of  desperate  rebel  sympathizers,  and 
witli  ditliculty  he  secured  a  passage  to  Columbia,  Pennsylvania, 
wlience  he  found  an  easy  and  safe  route  to  the  city  of  New 
Yinlv.  The  rebels  thus  let  escape  one  of  their  conquerors,  and 
the  next  day  burned  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Leaving  his  family  at  llastings-on-lludson,  Captain  Farragut 
repaired  at  once  to  Washington,  and  asked  to  be  employed  in 
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the  service  of  his  country.  The  coixlition  of  the  navy  was 
appalling.  The  former  yeeretar}-  of  that  department  had  sent 
most  of  the  ships  to  foreign  ports ;  of  those  remaining,  the  best 
had  been  seized  or  destro^'ed  at  Norfolk.  The  few  that  were 
left  were  in  command  of  his  senior  officers  in  rank.  The  jSTavy 
Department  was  anxious  to  have  liis  aid  in  bringing  order  out 
of  confusion,  and  in  re-coustructing  its  means  of  warfare.  In 
lieu  of  any  other  work,  he  served  for  a  time  as  a  member  of  the 
Naval  Retiring  Board,  which  was  designed  to  shelve  incompe- 
tent otHcers,  and  to  promote  the  loyal,  active,  and  meritorious. 

^loauwhile  the  Government  resolved  upon  the  capture  of 
New  Orleans.  A  fleet  was  organized,  consisting  of  armed 
steamers  and  bomb-schooners.  Great  care  was  necessary  in 
selecting  a  commander.  Happily  the  choice  fell  upon  Captain 
Farragut.  He  was  appointed  Flag-OlJicer,  having  charge  of 
the  entire  squadron.  He  chose  the  Hartford  as  his  flag-ship, 
and  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  on  the  3d  of  January,  18(32. 
The  bomb-fleet  was  under  the  care  of  Commander  David  D. 
Porter,  the  worthy  son  of  the  hero  of  the  old  Essex  —  a  son  as 
proud  to  report  to  his  Flag-Officer,  as  young  Farragut  had 
once  been  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  Captain  Porter. 

Arriving  at  Ship  Island,  February  20th,  the  Flag-Officer 
began  to  prepare  his  squadron  for  the  great  task.  Many  days 
were  laboriously  spent  in  overcoming  all  sorts  of  difficulties, 
and  in  getting  the  largest  vessels  over  the  bars  and  through 
the  passes.  On  the  18th  of  April  the  war  was  opened  against 
the  strong  forts  built  seventy-tive  miles  below  New  Orleans. 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  were  bombarded  for  six  days ;  they 
held  out  stoutly,  pouring  tlicir  concentrated  fire  upon  the  fleet. 
A  heavy  iron  chain  had  been  stretched  across  tlie  Mississippi, 
on  tlie  lino  of  which  were  other  obstructions.  Above  this 
chain  laj'  the  Confederate  fleet  of  si.xteen  gun-boats  and  two 
iron-clad  rams.  Along  the  Imnks  were  land  batteries  mountinii: 
a  dread  array  of  guns. 

When  it  was  apparent  that  the  forts  were  not  likely  to  yield 
to  the  bombardment,  FlagOflicer  Farragut  called  a  council 
of  war  oh  board  his  ship.  There  was  much  to  be  said  by  the 
Captains,  for  everj^thing  seemed  to  be  running  short:  shells, 
coal,  hospital  stores,  were  wanting;  nothing  came  from  the 
North  when  it  was  expected.  The  enemy  seemed  to  have 
unlimited  supplies,  and  he  dealt  out  war  with  a  terrible  ven- 
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geance.  Perhaps  it  was  all  said  ;  far  more  than  is  recorded.  But 
wliatever  was  their  opinion,  this  was  the  Flag-Officer's  order: 
"  Wliatei'cr  is  to  be  done  will  have  to  be  done  quickly.  When,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Flag-Officer,  the  propitious  time  has  arrived, 
the  signal  will  be  made  to  weigh  and  advance  to  the  conflict. 
.  .  .  He  will  make  the  signal  for  close  action,  and  abide  the 
result  —  conquer-  or  be  conquered." 

The  fire  was  still  poured  heavily  against  the  forts.  The 
Flag-Officer  resolved  to  break  the  chain,  run  past  the  forts, 
destroy  the  rebel  fleet,  and  push  on  to  the  capture  of  the  city. 
It  was  a  daring  movement  b}'  a  daring  man,  who  look  every 
precaution  to  make  sure  of  success.  He  gave  the  order  to  start 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  April  24th.  He  visited  each 
ship.  He  adopted  the  suggestion  of  Engineer  Moore,  to  make 
the  vessels  chain-clad  or  cable-clad.  It  was  a  time  of  new 
inventions  and  appliances.  "Perhaps,"  says  the  official  report, 
"there  is  not  on  record  such  a  display  of  ingenuity  as  has  been 
evinced  in  this  little  squadron."  No  man  was  more  ready  to 
give  honor  to  whom  honor  is  duo  tlian  the  brave,  hardy  Flag- 
Officer. 

At  five  minutes  before  the  appiointed  time  the  signal  was 
iven,  hut  unavoidable  difficulties  prevented  the  fleet  from 
starting  for  about  half  an  hour.  The  great  chain  across  the 
river  was  alrcad^y  broken.  The  fleet  advanced ;  the  forts 
opened  their  fire;  tlie  mortars  replied;  the  smoke  brought 
thick  darkness  upon  the  river ;  the  flash  upon  each  side  drew 
a  new  and  terrible  fire  from  the  other;  such  strange  work 
was  never  done  before.  A  fire-raft,  pushed  down  by  the  rebel 
ram  Manasses,  threatened  the  flag-ship.  In  sheering  it,  the 
Hartford  ran  aground.  The  flames  kindled  upon  her,  and  ran 
up  half-way  to  the  tops.  Nothing  but  calm  discipline  saved 
her ;  the  fire  department  quenched  the  flames ;  the  powerful 
engine  threw  her  back  into  deep  waters,  and  all  the  while  the 
great  guns  were  never  silent.  The  forts  became  less  terrific, 
but  the  thirteen  rebel  gun-boats  and  the  two  iron-clad  rams 
came  upon  the  scene.  "  We  took  them  in  hand,"  wrote  Far- 
KA(3UT,  "and  in  the  course  of  a  shtn-t  time  destroyed  eleven  of 
them." 

The  Hartford  was  now  past  the  forts.  The  Varuna  was  sunk 
while  destroying  two  gun-boats  that  attacked  her.  Three 
vessels  fell  back  disabled.     But  one  by  one  came  the  twelve 
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others  in  the  wivke  or  alongside  of  the  flag-ship.  Only  thirty- 
six  of  the  Union  men  were  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  wounded.  Through  the  yellow  mists  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  sun  rose  tha.t  moi'ning  upon  the  greatest  naval  triumph  of 
the  centurj'.     What  was  done,  was  done  quickly. 

The  gallant  Flag-Otficer  now  steamed  up  the  river,  and  after 
silencing  a  few  batteries,  presented  his  fleet  in  front  of  New 
Orleans,  on  the  25tli  of  April,  and  demanded  its  surrender. 
Four  days  later  the  forts  surrendered  to  Captain  Porter,  and 
General  Bntler  came  up  the  river  with  his  forces  and  took 
possession  of  the  yielding  city. 

"Conquer  or  be  conquered,"  was  still  the  sentiment  of  Flag- 
Ofllcer  Farragut.  Let  the  victory  on  his  way  to  JSTen-  Orleans 
stand  as  specimen  of  what  he  did  in  passing  and  re-passing  the 
rebel  batteries  at  V^icksburg  and  Port  Hudson.  Wc  have  not 
space  for  his  splendid  achievements.  "We  turn  for  a  moment 
to  the  high  estimate  put  upon  his  efibrts  and  successes.  He 
received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  the 
plaudits  of  all  loyal  men  in  the  nation.  The  rank  of  Rear- 
Admiral  was  created  by  Congress,  and  on  the  lltli  of  July, 
1862,  he  was  advanced  to  it,  and  placed  first  on  the  naval  list 
for  his  meritorious  conduct  in  the  capture  of  Xew  Orleans. 
By  his  continued  and  effective  service  along  the  entire  Gulf 
coast,  he  added  fresh  proofs  that  he  was  deserving  of  these 
honors  from  a  grateful  people. 

Mobile,  with  its  powerful  defenses,  had  long  been  as  a  great 
pirize  before  the  eye  of  the  intrepid  Rear-Admiral.  Three 
strong  forts,  Morgan,  Powell,  and  Gaines,  with  other  formidable 
works  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  protected  the  blockade  runners 
and  hindered  the  near  approach  of  the  blockading  fleet.  Several 
projected  attacks  upon  them  had  been  dela^-cd.  On  the  5th 
of  August,  1864,  Admiral  Farragut  pi'oposed  to  make  his 
attempt.  If  he  should  not  subdue  the  forts  by  direct  attack, 
he  might  pass  them,  and  thus  compel  them  to  surrender. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  Mobile  was  liiew  Orleans  subUmed." 
The  gauntlet  was  more  difficult,  and  a  more  powerful  oppos- 
ing fleet  disputed  all  entrance  into  the  ba^'.  But  this  time 
the  work  was  done  in  broad  day-light,  under  the  eye  of 
the  Admiral,  who  had  himself  bound  to  the  mast,  in  the 
main  rigging  near  the  top.  Early  in  the  morning  the  fleet 
steamed  up  the  channel,  the  Metacomet  Iteing  lashed  to  the 
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indoinitable  old  Hartford.  The  fire  from  the  forts  proved  that 
the  enemy  was  awake  and  waithig.  The  Tecumseh  struck  a 
hidden  torpedo,  careened  and  sanl-:  almost  instantly.  The 
Admiral  directed  Lientcnant-Comraander  Jouett,  of  the  Meta- 
comet,  to  send  a  boat  to  rescue  her  crew,  and  putting  on  all 
steam,  led  ofi"  in  the  Hartford  through  a  track  that  had  been 
lined  rt'ith  torpedoes,  taking  the  fearful  risk  of  their  explosion. 
Gi\lng  a  broadside  fire  upon  the  forts,  the  fleet  passed  them, 
when  the  ram  Tennessee  dashed  down  at  the  flag-ship.  "I 
took  no  further  notice  of  her,"  said  the  Admiral,  "than  to 
return  her  fire."  Three  other  gnu-boats  annoyed  the  fleet,  and 
when  their  raking  shot  could  not  be  returned,  he  ordered  the 
Metacomet  to  be  unlashed  from,  his  ship  and  put  in  pursuit  of 
the  Selma.  "  Captain  Jouett  was  after  her  in  a  moment,  and 
in  an  hour's  time  he  had  her  as  a  prize."  The  other  two  gun- 
boats put  into  safer  quarters;  one  of  them,  however,  was  after- 
Avards  run  ashore  and  destroyed.  The  ram  Tennessee  was  still 
intent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  flag-ship.  An  attack  upon 
her  was  ordered  to  be  made  by  the  monitors  and  the  best  of 
the  wooden  vessels,  and  "then  began  one  of  the  fiercest  naval 
combats  on  record."  The  ram  was  dashed  ujion,  at  full  speed, 
by  two  vessels,  and  then  the  Hartford  followed,  rasping  along 
her  side  and  pouring  a  "  whole  port  broadside'of  nine-inch  solid 
shot  within  ten  feet  of  her  casement."  She  did  not  fire  another 
gun,  and  yet  refused  to  lower  her  flag. 

Captain  Drayton  was  ordered  to  bear  down  upon  the  ram 
with  the  Lackawanna,  but  when  he  was  doing  so  at  full  speed, 
his  ship  ran  into  the  Hartford,  cutting  her  down,  near  the 
mizzen  mast,  to  within  two  feet  of  the  water's  edge.  It  is 
related  that  at  the  moment  of  the  collision,  the  men  called  out 
to  each  other  to  save  the  Admiral,  Ijut  finding  that  his  ship 
would  float  long  enough  to  serve  his  purpose,  and  thinking 
only  of  the  oliject  to  be  gained,  he  cried  out  to  his  Fleet- 
Captain,  "  Go  on  with  speed  I  Ram  her  again  I"  Tiie  anecdote 
is  characteristic  enough  to  be  literally  true.  As  the  Ossipee 
M'as  about  to  strike  her  she  hoisted  the  white  flag.  Her  sur- 
render ended  the  contest. 

The  gallantry  of  the  Admiral  \\as  exceeded  by  his  hunumity, 
and  he  sent  the  wounded  officers  whom  he  had  captured,  among 
whom  was  Admiral  Buchanan,  to  the  Union  hospitals  at  Pensa- 
C(>la.     Ol'  his   mvn   nieu  he  said   with  praise,   sympathy,   and 
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tenderness,  "Although,  no  doubt,  their  hearts  sickened,  as 
mine  did,  -when  their  sliipniiites  were  struclv  down  beside  them, 
yet  tliere  was  not  a  moment's  hesitation  to  hiy  their  comrades 
aside  and  spring  again  to  tlieir  deadly  work." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  month  the  forts  surrendered — Fort 
Morgan  receiving  another  bombardment  of  twenty-four  hours 
—  and  the  port  of  Mobile  was  hermetically  sealed  against 
blockade  runners.  The  city  was  not  formidablj-  attacked,  but 
yielded  after  the  entire  failure  of  the  Confederate  arms. 

Rear-Admiral  Farragut  remained  in  command  of  the  West 
Gulf  Squadron  until  ^N^ovember,  1864,  when  he  requested  leave 
of  absence,  and  was  called  to  Washington  to  advise  in  regard 
to  future  naval  operations.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  Congress 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  for  his  brilliant  victory  at  Mobile. 
The  rank  of  Vice-Admiral,  corresponding  to  that  of  Lieutenant- 
Geueral  in  the  army,  was  created,  and  conferred  upon  David 
Glascoe  Fakragut.  By  this  he  was  virtually  made  Chief- 
Commander  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States.  Free  as 
he  was  from  sordid  motives,  this  great  honor  did  not,  perhaps, 
please  him  more  than  the  high  appreciation  of  the  merchants 
of  New  York,  generously  expressed  in  a  present  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  in  words  of  gratitude  for  his  sacrifices  and 
his  success. 

The  lustre  which  his  brilliant  acchievements  have  cast  upon 
our  arms  is  not  confined  to  America.  The  "Army  and  N"avy 
Gazette"  of  England,  has  good  reason  to  praise  him  as  "  the 
doughty  Admiral,  whose  feats  of  arms  place  liiui  at  the  head 
of  his  profession,  and  certainly  constitute  him  the  first  naval 
oflicer  of  the  day,  as  far  as  actual  reputation  won  by  skill, 
courage,  and  hard  fighting  goes." 

A'ice-Admiral  Farragut  visited  Norfolk  in  April,  1865,  for 
the  first  time  since  he  had  left  it  to  seek  a  place  "  where  he 
could  live"  and  cherish  his  loyalty.  In  an  address  there  he 
referred  to  the  threats  that  had  been  made  against  him  four 
years  before,  and  he  said,  "  I  have  spent  half  of  my  life  in 
revolutionary  countries,  and  I  know  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
and  I  told  tlie  people  what  I  had  seen,  and  what  they  would 
experience.  They  laughed  at  me,  .  .  .  and  I  said,  '  I  can- 
not live  here,  and  I  will  seek  some  other  place  where  I  can  live, 
and  on  two  hours'  notice ;'  and  I  suppose  the  conspirators  said 
I  left  my  country  for  my  country's  good,  and,  tliank  God !  I 
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did.  I  went  from  here  with  the  few  valuables  I  could  collect. 
I  was  unwilling  to  believe  that  this  difficulty  would  not  have 
been  settled ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  and,  as  every  man  must  do 
in  a  revolution  as  he  puts  his  foot  down,  so  it  marks  his  life ; 
so  it  has  i^leased  God  to  protect  me  thus  far,  and  make  me 
somewhat  instrumental  in  dealing  heavy  blows  at  the  rebellion. 
I  have  been  nothing  more  than  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
God,  well  supported  by  my  officers  and  men,  who  have  done 
their  duty  faithfully." 

After  all  his  exposures  and  endurances,  and  the  wear  of  the 
sixty-fourth  year  upon  him,  the  Vice- Admiral  has  as  piercing 
an  eye,  as  hale  a  countenance,  as  clear  a  voice,  as  vigorous  an 
arm,  as  sound  a  judgment,  and  as  cheerful  a  spirit  as  when,  a 
dozen  years  ago,  he  trod  the  quarter-deck  of  a  battle-ship  in 
foreign  ports,  never  dreaming  that  his  glory  was  to  be  won  in 
defending  his  government  from  overthrow  by  civil  war.  It  has 
been  truly  written  that  "  The  stainless  honor,  the  straight- 
forward frankness,  the  vivacity  of  manner  and  conversation, 
the  gentleness,  the  flow  of  good  humor,  the  cheerful,  ever- 
buoyant  spirit  of  the  true  man  —  these  will  be  added  to  the 
complete  education,  the  thorough  seamanship,  the  careful 
preparation,  the  devotion  to  duty,  and  lastly,  the  restless  energy, 
the  disdain  of  obstacles,  the  impatience  of  delay  or  hesitation, 
the  disregard  of  danger,  that  stand  forth  in  such  prominence  in 
the  poi'trait,  deepl}"  engraved  on  the  loyal  American  heart,  of 
the  Great  Admiral." 
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The  Americiin  Republic,  in  passing  through  a  period  of  civil 
war,  has  given  to  History  a  new  group  of  immortal  names.  The 
men  and  events  of  this  era  are  illumined  with  a  perennial  light, 
and  will  stand  out  in  heroic  proportions  for  all  time.  They  will 
have  in  the  future  a  classic  grandeur,  which  will  make  all  con- 
temporary biographies  and  histories  appear  tame  and  unworthy. 
Our  ej'cs  are  too  near  the  great  picture,  and  we  take  in  at  one 
gaze  too  limited  a  portion  of  the  whole,  to  be  impressed  with 
its  full  eflect.  We  lose  its  proper  inspiration  while  too  intently 
fixing  our  vicAV  on  disconnected  parts.  Yet  we  must,  as  con- 
temporaries with  no  vantage-ground  of  distance,  study  the  great 
subject  in  its  details,  preparing  the  way  for  a  broader  and  truer 
appreciation.  Clearly',  the  central  figure  of  all,  .and  that  on 
which  all  other  agents  and  their  acts  to  a' certain  extent  depend, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  person  of  him  who  was  at  the  head  of  our 
national  atfairs  from  the  actual  outbreak  of  the  great  rebellion 
until  its  substantial  suppression. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  on  the  12tli  day  of  February-, 
1809.  His  birth-place  is  in  Larue  county,  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, near  the  town  of  Hodgenville,  on  Xolin  creek,  a  tril)utary 
of  Green  river.  His  grandfather,  after  whom  he  was  named, 
emigrated  to  Kentucky,  then  a  part  of  the  State  of  A-^irginia, 
from  the  county  of  Eockingham,  in  the  Shenandoah  vallej-, 
afterwards  to  become  so  noted  as  the  scene  of  battles  and 
strategy.  He  was  a  contempoi-ary  with  Boone,  Harrod,  and 
Kenton,  having  entered  five  hundred  acres  of  laud  on  Licking 
creek,  in  1782,  adjoining  lands  of  the  hardy  pioneer  first  named. 
A  year  or  two  later,  while  at  work  on  his  new  possession,  the 
ancestral  Abraham  Lincoln  was  murdered  b}^  an  Indian,  who 
had  stealthily  come  upon  him  when  unsuspecting  of  danger. 
"Was  it  not  a  strange  foreshadow  on  the  dial  of  time  ?  Of  the 
group  of  young  children  thus  suddenly  made  fatherless,  three 
were  sons,  of  whom  the  youngest  was  Thomas,  a  lad  but  six 
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years  old.  The  widoweil  mother,  struggling  on  as  best  she 
might  in  that  Avikl  and  lonesome  world,  raised  them  all  to 
maturity.  Better  days  no  doubt  came,  before  tbe  hardy  boy 
passed  through  the  period  of  youth  and  assumed  the  responsi- 
liilities  of  manhood,  yet  he  vras  trained  in  the  school  of  trials  — 
of  books  knowing  but  little,  and  learning  to  write  only  his  own 
name,  in  a  mecbauical  way. 

Thomas  Lincoln  reached  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years  before 
his  marriage,  which  took  place  in  1806.  His  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  Avas  !N"ancy  Hanks,  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  like 
himself,  who  had  removed  from  the  Shenandoah  valley  in  early 
childhood,  with  his  father.  Of  her  parents  nothing  is  known ; 
but  they  ajipear  never  to  have  visited  Kentucky  —  she  having 
probably  gone  thither  with  a  brother  or  sister.  On  his  marriage, 
Thomas  Lincoln  settled  on  a  farm  near  what  was  then  plain 
Hodgen's  ^[ills,  on  K'olin  creek,  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
Elizabethtown.  His  oldest  child  was  a  daughter,  who  arrived 
at  mature  years,  but  died  soon  after  her  marriage,  leaving  no 
descendant.  Abraham  Lixcolx  was  two  years  3-ounger,  born 
on  the  day  already  mentioned.  The  youngest  and  only  other 
child  was  a  son  who  died  in  early  childhood.  Thus  Abraham 
became  ere  long  the  sole  representative  of  his  family.  His 
uncles,  Mordecai  and  Josiah,  early  settled  in  Lidiana,  the  one 
in  Harrison,  the  other  in  Hancock  count}*,  Avhere  it  is  not  known 
that  thej-  left  any  descendants.  Thomas  Lincoln,  thriving  but 
indifferently  in  his  first  location,  took  another  farm  in  the  same 
county,  where  fortune  proved  still  nnpropitious.  The  family 
had  a  good  repute  for  native  ability,  but  made  small  advance, 
as  yet,  in  worldly  prosperity. 

Li  the  autumn  of  1816,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  lad  of 
only  seven  years,  his  father  determined  on  another  remove  — 
this  time  into  the  new  territory  of  Indiana,  of  which  his  older 
Ijrothers  had  no  doubt  given  a  good  report.  He  chose  a  locality 
bj-  himself,  however,  in  what  was  then  Perrj-  county,  not  far 
from  Gentryville,  on  the  west  side  of  Anderson  creek,  soon 
after  falling  within  the  new  county  of  Spencer.  His  farm  was 
not  remote  from  the  Ohio  river,  fast  becoming  a  great  thorough- 
fare, with  its  own  peculiar  world,  at  first  of  flat-boats,  holding 
correspondence  with  the  Mississippi  river  and  Xew  Orleans  — 
afterwards  to  be  outrun  or  displaced  by  more  elaborate  and 
stately  craft.     Here  the  lad  remained  with  his  father — 'passing 
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throuijh  the  period  of  early  youth  —  during  the  next  thirteen 
years.  In  1818  his  mother  died,  when  he  was  hut  nine  yeara 
old,  a  loss  which  gave  deeper  sadness  to  a  boyhood  on  which 
there  had  never  rested  too  gladsome  a  liglit.  He  was  beginning 
to  take  part  in  the  serious  labor  of  the  farm,  and  during  the 
succeeding  years  passed  in  Indiana,  he  learned  the  use  of  the 
axe,  in  clearing  the  forests  —  for  the  new  home  was  in  a  heavily 
wooded  region,  not  on  the  prairie  —  and  became  accustomed  to 
liold  the  plough,  or  to  drive  the  team  of  oxen  on  its  various 
errands.  His  schooling  had  not  been  altogether  neglected, 
even  before  the  removal  from  Kentucky.  He  received  further 
rudimentary  instruction  from  two  or  three  diti'erent  teachers  in 
Indiana.  As  there  were  then  no  public  schools  in  either  State, 
private  schoolmasters  were  necessarily  employed  for  a  family 
or  a  neighborhood,  for  such  period  as  the  means  or  inclination 
of  parents  pei-mitted.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  probably  quite 
as  highly  favored  in  this  respect  as  was  usual  with  those  about 
liim,  having  received  in  all,  perhaps,  the  amount  of  one  year's 
tuition.  In  addition,  he  was  studious  at  home,  acquiring  an 
earnest  love  for  reading,  restricted  in  its  indulgence  only  by 
the  limited  number  of  books  at  his  command.  He  was  early 
interested  in  a  collection  of  ^sop's  Fables,  illustrated  by  plain 
wood-cuts,  from  which  l)Ook  he  derived  many  lessons  of  prac- 
tical wisdom,  and  a  fondness  for  the  enforcement  of  a  principle 
or  the  intimation  of  an  opinion,  bj-  some  Cjuaint  or  humorous 
incident  —  lessons  and  a  taste  which  he  retained  through  life. 
Another  book  which  he  read  during  these  years,  the  Life  of 
AVashington,  made  a  lasting  impression  on  his  mind,  giving  it 
an  early  bent  which  perhaps  determined  his  future  course,  if  it 
did  not  awaken  aspirations  for  public  honors.  The  intensity 
and  permanence  of  the  elFect  of  books  uj^on  a  really  eager, 
youthful  reader,  are  ordinarily  increased  in  proj^ortion  to  the 
limitation  of  their  number.  In  this  instance  the  range  was 
very  small. 

The  community  around  Ilodgenville  had  early  had  an  organ- 
ized Baptist  church,  though,  prior  to  1816,  no  place  of  worship 
had  been  built.  The  same  denomination  had  a  rude  church 
edifice  not  far  from  the  new  home  selected  by  Mr.  Lincoln's 
father  in  Indiana.  In  both  States,  the  family  worshipped  with 
this  sect,  and  Abraham  Lincoln's  early  religious  training,  like 
that  of  Ilenrv  Clav,  was  under  its  influences.     The  Bible  was 
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a  book  wliich  he  constantly  read,  at  the  earlier  no  less  than  the 
later  periods  of  his  life. 

From  a  desire  to  see  more  of  the  world,  perhaps  stimulated 
by  stories  of  adventure  related  by  boatmen  whom  he  casually 
met,  in  his  visits  to  the  Ohio  river  at  Troy,  the  nearest  landing 
to  his  home,  he  made  a  trip  to  New  Orleans  and  back,  when  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  by  the  slow  convej-ance  of  an  ordinary 
flat-boat,  on  which  ho  "worked  his  passage."  It  was  a  long 
voyage,  full  of  novelties,  if  not  of  exciting  incidents,  and  his 
first  acquaintance  with  the  Father  of  Waters  and  with  the  great 
mart  of  the  Southwest,  aftbrded  new  and  valuable  lessons  to 
his  impressible  mind. 

In  1830,  being  now  of  age,  Abraham  Lixcoln  removed  with 
his  father  to  Illinois,  and  aided  him  in  enclosing  part  of  a  new 
farm,  on  the  Sangamon  river,  with  rail  fence,  giving  rise  to  the 
popular  notion  concerning  his  special  exploits  as  a  rail-splitter. 
The  farm  was  occupied  by  his  father  but  for  a  j'ear,  when  they 
both  turned  in  new  directions  —  the  father  making  his  last 
settlement  in  Coles  county,  farther  east\vard,  while  the  son 
undertook  a  second  flat-boating  expedition,  by  the  Sangamon 
and  Illinois  rivers  to  the  Mississippi,  and  thence  to  New  Orleans. 
After  his  return,  he  was  emploj-ed  for  a  time  in  a  country  store 
at  New  Salem,  in  Menard  county,  M'herc  he  was  appointed 
Postmaster,  under  the  administration  of  President  Jackson, 
though  known  to  be  a  political  supporter  of  Henry  Cla}-.  It 
was  after  remaining  a  year  or  more  in  this  position,  that  he 
enlisted  in  a  company  raised  in  1832  for  service  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Black  Hawk  war.  He  was  chosen  captain  of  the 
company,  b}'  a  verj^  flattering  vote  —  an  honor  which  he  highly 
appreciated.  He  was  out  for  about  three  months,  without  hap- 
pening, however,  to  be  in  any  actual  engagement. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  first  experience  as  a  candidate  for  a  political 
office  was  at  the  State  election  in  Illinois,  in  August,  1832, 
when  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  just  after  his  return  from 
tlic  Black  Hawk  war.  He  had  as  yet  become  but  little  known 
beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  residence,  which  gave 
him  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  for  Representative  in  the  State 
Legislature.  In  other  parts  of  the  district,  however,  his  name 
was  scarcely  at  all  presented,  and  he  «'as  not  elected  —  a  fact 
which  did  not  detract  from  the  gratitying  result  in  his  own 
township,  where   the  partisan  majority  was  decidedly  against 
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him.  Ho  received  two  hiiiulred  and  seventj'-seven  out  of  the 
entire  two  luuidred  and  eighty-four  votes  cast,  while  Jackson, 
a  little  later  in  the  same  year,  received  a  majority  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  over  Clay.  Two  years  afterwards,  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  chosen  Representative,  receiving  about  two  hun- 
dred more  votes  than  any  of  his  associates  on  the  same  general 
ticket.  He  was  re-elected  in  1836  —  the  term  being  two  years  — 
and  during  the  sessions  of  that  and  the  following  j'oar,  he  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  leader  on  the  Whig  side  of  the  House,  then 
decidedly  in  the  minority.  In  1838  he  was  again  re-elected; 
and  the  House  was  now  more  equally  divided  between  the 
two  parties.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  selected  by  tlic  Wliigs  as  their 
candidate  for  Speaker,  and  was  beaten  b}'  his  Democratic  com- 
petitor on  the  fourth  ballot,  wlio  received  one  majority. 

During  these  years  of  service  in  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  been  engaged,  first  as  a  surveyor,  at  the  same  time 
pursuing  the  study  of  law,  and  afterwards,  having  l:ieen  duly 
admitted  to  the  bar,  in  the  practice  of  the  legal  profession.  In 
the  Spring  of  1837  he  removed  to  Springfield,  to  which  place 
the  State  Capital,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  already  passed, 
was  to  be  transferred  two  or  three  years  later.  For  the  fourth 
time  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  in  which,  as  before,  he 
was  the  acknowledged  lender  on  the  Whig  side,  and  tlie  party 
candidate  for  Speaker  of  the  House.  This  was  in  1840,  and 
the  last  election  he  was  willing  to  accept  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature.  During  the  comparatively  long  period  of 
his  continuance  in  that  body,  he  effectively  aided  in  shaping  a 
liberal  policy  of  internal  improvements  for  liis  State,  and  in 
furthering  the  development  of  its  ample  resources. 

The  discussions  which  liad  arisen  in  the  North  on  the  subject 
of  Slaverj',  and  the  violent  attempts  to  suppress  this  agitation, 
which  had  resulted  in  the  death  of  Lovejoy  at  Alton,  Illinois, 
began  to  cast  a  shadow  over  the  general  politics  of  that  State, 
before  the  close  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  legislative  service.  In  1837 
the  dominant  part}-  in  the  Legislature  passed  resolutions  on 
this  subject,  of  a  radical  Southern  character,  and  the  efibrt  was 
made  to  afhx  the  odium  of  "Abolitionism"  on  all  who  refused 
to  sustain  this  ultra  Pro-Slavery  action.  Mr.  Lincoln,  one 
other  representative  from  Sangamon  county  joining  him,  on 
the  3d  of  March,  1837,  caused  a  protest  against  these  resolutions 
to  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  the  House,  in  the  course  of 
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which  they  said :  "  They  believe  that  the  institution  of  slavery 
is  foiTnded  on  both  injustice  and  bad  policy;  but  that  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Abolition  doctrines  tends  rather  to  increase  than 
abate  its  evils.  They  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  no  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  interfere  with 
the  institution  of  slaverj-  in  the  ditferent  States.  They  believe 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the  power,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
but  that  the  power  ought  not  to  be  exercised,  unless  at  the 
rerpicst  of  the  people  of  said  District."  At  that  da}-,  ilr.  Lix- 
COLN  can  have  little  imagined  how  prominent  and  controlling  a 
question  this  was  to  l)e  in  our  subsccpient  political  history,  and 
least  of  all  the  leading  part  he  was  to  take,  as  an  instrument 
in  the  removal  of  tlie  great  evil  then  so  iirmly  seated  in  the 
countr}-. 

For  the  twelve  years  succeeding  his  admission  to  the  bar  in 
1836,  his  attention  was  engrossingly  devoted  to  his  chosen  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  lij  gradual  but  sure  adA'aucement,  he  was 
making  his  way,  during  this  period,  to  the  highest  rank  among 
the  counsellors  and  advocates  of  the  West.  He  had  a  clear, 
logical  mind,  quick  to  apprehend  the  cardinal  points  of  his 
case,  tenacious  of  the  fiicts  and  principles  on  which  the  issue 
turned,  eminently  fair  and  honorable  in  dealing  with  his  oppo- 
nent5<,  and  assiduous  in  doing  his  whole  duty  to  whatever  client 
he  attempted  to  serve.  lie  had  great  influence  over  the  minds 
of  jurors,  by  the  perspicuity  and  vigor  of  his  statements,  the 
candid  and  earnest  manner  of  his  arguments,  and  the  native 
liumor  and  simplicity  of  his  illustrations.  Before  the  higher 
courts,  his  power  was  scarcely  less  manifest  in  the  treatment  of 
purely  legal  questions,  his  propositions  and  his  mode  of  ex- 
pounding them  having  a  convincing  weight  and  force  with  the 
more  enlightened  judges.  He  was  a  man  of  diligent  and 
thorough  research  in  the  matters  pertaining  to  his  profession, 
and  he  derived  illustrations  for  his  work,  as  Avell  as  a  breadth 
of  view,  a  maturity  of  judgment,  and  a  general  cultivation,  no 
less  in  extended  and  various  reading,  than  iivhis  close  observa- 
tioia  of  men  and  life.  He  was  a  favorite  among  bis  associates 
at  the  bar,  towards  whom  his  deportment  was  uniformly  kind 
and  courteous,  and  to  whom  his  presence  was  always  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  social  pleasure  and  good  feeling.  His 
arrival  at  any  county-seat,  in  court  time,  came  to  be  a  marked 
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event,  find  his  coming  was  always  cordially  welcomed.  He  had 
a  rare  success  in  winning  the  aftections  of  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  even  his  warmest  political  adversaries  mani- 
festing a  sincere  appreciation  of  the  high  capacity  of  his  miud 
and  of  the  great  excellence  of  his  heart.  Had  he  never  been 
known  outside  of  his  character  of  advocate  and  jurist,  he  would 
have  attained  to  a  lasting  fame  among  the  greatest  men  of  the 
Xorthwest. 

His  public  connection  with  politics,  during  these  years,  was 
limited  to  a  few  brief  episodes,  until,  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  district  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  In  1844,  after  the  nomination  of  Henry 
Clay  by  acclamation,  at  Baltimore,  as  the  Whig  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  Mr.  Lixcolm'  accepted  a  nomination  for  Presi- 
dential Elector,  involving,  according  to  custom  in  the  West,  an, 
active  canvass  in  behalf  of  his  candidate.  Ever  more  ready 
to  labor  for  others  than  careful  to  study  his  own  immediate 
interests,  and  earnestly  devoted  as  he  had  been  all  his  lifetime 
to  the  jiersonal  fortunes  and  political  maxims  of  Clay,  Mr. 
LixcoLX  willingly  gave  up  a  season's  labor  to  the  cause.  After 
numerous  public  addresses  to  large  audiences  in  different  parts 
of  his  own  State,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  cross  the  Wabash 
and  to  make  a  series  of  speeches  in  the  more  hopeful  arena  of 
Indiana,  where  his  successful  services  were  long  gratefully 
remembered.  A  dark  foreshadowing  of  evil  from  the  election 
of  Mr.  Polk,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  direct  conse- 
quences, strongly  impressed  his  far-reacliiug  and  prescient 
mind.  Almost  unconsciously,  still,  as  when  his  morlest  protest 
was  entered  on  the  Journal  of  the  Illinois  House  of  Eepresenta^ 
lives,  and  in  spite  of  his  conservative  tendencies,  slaverj^  seemed 
to  be  more  and  more  intertwining  itself  with  his  own  and  his 
country's  dcstin3\  He  dreaded  a  multi2)lication  of  the  dark 
threads  in  the  fateful  web,  while  deprecating  any  attempts  vio- 
lently to  tear  out  those  already  interwoven.  But  his  ettbrts 
were  batHed.  The  result  of  the  election  for  a  time  seemed 
closely  l.ialanced,  not  without  the  hope  of  a  final  inclination  to 
the  side  of  his  anticipations.  At  last,  came  the  decisive  news. 
Clay  was  beaten.  It  was  a  painful  disappointment.  To  him, 
it  was  not  a  personal  but  a  national  misfortune.  Without 
despondency,  however,  he  continued  his  proper  jirofessional 
work,  assiduously  and  steadfastly,  as  before. 
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Mr.  Lincoln  was  married  on  the  4th  of  jSTovember,  1842,  to 
Miss  Mary  Todd,  one  of  four  daughters  of  the  Hon.  Robert  S. 
Todd,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  the  eldest  of  Avhom  had  pre- 
viously married  and  settled  in  Springfield.  The  two  younger 
sisters,  suhseqncntl}'  married,  became  residents  of  the  same 
place.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  ever  the  warmest  attachment  for  his 
family  and  home.  His  wife,  in  turn,  by  her  constant  s^-mpathy 
and  counsel,  and  perhaps  by  words  of  hopeful  aspiration,  aided 
his  advancement  while  ministering  to  the  happiness  of  the 
domestic  circle.  Of  the  four  sons  born  to  them,  it  may  be 
mentioned  here,  only  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  survive  — 
Robert  T.,  bearing  the  name  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  and 
Thomas  (familiarly  called  "Tad"),  named  after  his  paternal 
grandfiither. 

In  184G,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  chosen  as  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress. The  district  in  which  he  resided  had  given  Mr.  Clay 
less  than  1,000  majority'  in  1844.  Two  j-ears  later,  it  gave  Mr. 
Lincoln  over  1,500  majority  for  Member  of  Congress.  A  com- 
parison of  this  vote  with  anj'  other  cast  in  the  district,  before 
or  since,  while  comprising  the  same  territoiy,  will  conclusively 
prove  his  personal  popularity.  It  was  an  eventful  period  of 
national  historj'.  Texas  had  been  annexed.  The  M'ar  with 
Mexico  was  going  on.  The  decided  Democratic  majority  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  at  the  opening  of  Mv.  Polk's  Admin- 
istration, had  now  to  give  place  to  au  opposition  (Whig)  majo- 
rity in  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  a  Senate  no  longer 
able  to  command  a  partisan  two-thirds  vote  for  the  Administra- 
tion. Among  the  more  distinguished  members  of  this  House 
were,  John  Quincy  Adams  (who  died  during  its  first  session), 
•Jacob  Collanier  and  George  P.  Marsh,  of  Vermont,  Joseph 
R.  Ingersoll  of  Pennsylvania,  Samuel  F.  Vinton  of  Ohio,  Caleb 
B.  Smith  of  Indiana,  .John  M.  Botts  of  Virginia,  A.  H.  Stephens 
and  Robert  Toombs  of  Georgia,  and  M.  P.  Gentry  of  Tennes- 
see, on  the  Whig  side ;  and  David  Wilniot  of  Pennsylvania,  R. 
B.  Rhett  of  South  Carolina,  Howell  Cobb  of  Georgia,  Linn 
Boyd  of  Kentucky,  Andrew  Jobnson  of  Tennessee,  James 
McDowell  of  Virginia,  and  Jacob  Thompson  of  Mississippi. 
In  tlic  Senate  were  such  statesmen  as  Daniel  Webster,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  Thomas  II.  Benton,  John  M.  Clayton,  John  Bell, 
Hannibal  Handin,  William  L.  Dayton,  S.  S.  Phelps,  Thomas 
Corwiii,   William  R.  King,  and  John  M.  Berrien.     For  some 
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time  previously  Stephen  A.  Douglas  —  who  had  gone  to  Illinois 
(from  Vermont),  a  year  or  two  later  than  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  who 
was  elected  to  the  Illinois  Legislature,  for  the  tirst  and  only 
time,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  received  his  second  election  —  had 
been  a  member  of  the  lower  branch  of  Congress.  He  now  tirst 
took  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  The  one  had  come  to  be  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  Whig  party  in  Illinois,  before  the  other 
had  gained  the  like  position  in  the  Democratic  party.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  in  his  thirty-ninth  year  when,  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember, 1847,  he  first  took  his  seat  in  the  National  House  of 
Representatives. 

While  disapproving  many  of  the  acts  of  the  Administration 
in  regard  to  the  Mexican  war,  and  particularly  as  to  tlie  mode 
of  its  inception,  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  a  hearty  support  to  all 
essential  war  measures  —  sometimes  breaking  away  from  the 
majority  of  his  own  party,  in  his  independent  action  on  this 
question.  This  was  true  with  regard  to  a  resolution,  intro- 
duced on  the  3d  of  January,  1848,  instructing  the  Committee 
on  Military  Aftairs  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  "  requesting 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  withdraw  to  the  east  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande  our  armies  now  in  Mexico,  and  to  propose 
to  the  Mexican  government  a  treaty  of  peace,"  on  certain  speci- 
fied terms,  nearly  equivalent  to  an  adnifssion  of  the  injustice 
of  the  war.  Mr.  Lincoln  voted  with  the  minority  in  favor  of 
laying  the  resolution  on  the  table,  and  against  the  resolution  on 
a  direct  vote.  He  also  unhesitatingly  voted  for  the  supplies 
called  for  b}^  the  War  Department  to  sustain  our  armies,  and 
for  expressions  of  thanks  to  our  officers  and  men  for  their  gal- 
lant services  rendered  in  Mexico.  His  first  speech  in  Congress 
was  made  on  the  12th  of  January,  1848,  in  opposition  to  Presi- 
dent Polk's  views,  as  presented  in  his  annuid  message,  regarding 
the  origin  of  the  war.  After  referring  to  certain  questions 
before  proposed  with  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  witliin  which 
our  forces  were  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln proceeded:  "Let  him  answer,  fully,  fairly,  candidly.  Let 
him  answer  with  facts  and  not  with  arguments.  Let  him 
remember  he  sits  where  Washington  sat;  and,  so  remembering, 
let  him  answer  as  Washington  would  answer.  As  a  nation 
should  not,  and  the  Almighty  will  not,  be  evaded,  so  let  him 
attempt  no  evasion,  no  equivocation.  And  if,  so  answering,  he 
can  show  tliat  the  soil  was  ours  where  the  first  blood  of  the 
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wfir  was  shed  —  that  it  Avas  not  within  an  inhabited  country,  or, 
if  within  such,  that  tlie  inhabitants  had  submitted  themselves 
to  the  civil  authority  of  Texas,  or  of  the  United  States,  and 
tliat  the  same  is  true  of  the  site  of  Fort  Brown  —  tlien  I  am 
witli  him  for  his  justiiication." 

In  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  and  in  his  addresses  to  the 
people,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  an  earnest  advocate  for  a  liberal 
system  of  internal  improvements  —  in  the  State,  by  the  con- 
struction or  encouragement  of  important  public  works,  and  in 
the  nation,  b}'  facilitating  navigation  on  the  great  rivers  of  the 
country',  and  by  giving  increased  value  to  the  harbors  on  our 
coast.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1848,  he  made  an  extended  speech 
on  this  subject,  in  Congress,  in  review  of  a  message  of  President 
Polk,  vetoing  a  liill  making  appropriations  for  cei-tain  improve- 
ments. The  objections  raised,  including  the  constitutional 
question,  were  fairly  met  with  clear  argument,  his  speech  being 
rather  marked  by  its  candor  of  statement  and  force  of  logic, 
than  by  eloquence  or  graces  of  style.  "  That  the  subject  is  a 
difficult  one,"  he  said,  near  the  close  of  his  remarks,  "cannot 
be  denied.  Still,  it  is  no  more  difficult  in  Congress  than  in  the 
State  Legislatures,  in  the  counties,  or  in  the  smallest  municipal 
districts  which  everj'where  exist.  All  can  recur  to  instances  of 
this  difficulty  in  the  case  of  county  roads,  bridges,  and  the  like. 
One  man  is  otfended  because  a  road  passes  over  his  land;  and 
another  is  oftended  because  it  does  not  pass  over  his;  one  is 
dissatisfied  because  the  bridge,  for  which  he  is  taxed,  crosses 
the  river  on  a  dificrent  road  from  that  which  leads  fi'om  his 
house  to  town ;  another  cannot  bear  that  the  county  should  get 
in  debt  for  these  same  roads  and  bridges;  while  not  a  few 
struggle  hard  to  have  roads  located  over  their  lands,  and  then 
stoutly  refuse  to  let  them  be  opened,  until  they  are  first  paid 
tlie  damages.  Even  between  the  dift'erent  wards  and  streets  of 
towns  and  cities,  we  find  this  same  wrangling  and  difficulty. 
Now,  these  are  no  other  than  the  very  difficulties  against  which, 
and  out  of  which,  the  President  constructs  his  objections  of 
'  inequality,'  '  speculation,'  and  '  crushing  the  Treasury.'  There 
is  but  a  single  alternative  about  them  —  they  are  sufficient,  or 
they  are  not.  If  sufficient,  they  are  sufficient  out  of  Congress 
as  well  as  in  it,  and  there  is  the  end.  "We  must  reject  them  as 
insufficient,  or  lie  down  and  do  nothing  by  any  autliority. 
Tlien,  difficulty  though  (here  he,  let  lis  meet  and  overcome  it. 
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'  Attempt  the  enJ,  and  never  stand  to  doubt ; 
Nothing  so  hard,  but  search  will  find  it  out.' 

Determine  that  the  thing  can  he  done,  and  tlien  we  sliall  tiiid 
the  ■vva_y." 

Mr.  Lincoln  delivered  anotlier  speech  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  the  27th  of  July,  1848  —  the  session  having  been 
prolonged  until  the  14th  of  August,  long  after  the  presidential 
nominations  of  that  year  had  been  made  —  his  subject  on  this 
occasion  being  the  main  issues  of  the  canvass,  and  the  relative 
merits  of  the  candidates,  Geu.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Cass.  On  the 
constantly  recurring  cjuestion  concerning  the^  restriction  of 
slavery  —  on  which  a  third  partj-  had  this  year  been  organized 
at  Buittdo,  \\ith  Martin  Van  Buren  for  its  presidential  candi- 
date—  ilr.  LjxcoLN  spoke  as  follows:  "lam  a  Northern  man, 
or,  rather,  a  Western  Free-State  man,  with  a  constituency  I 
believe  to  be,  and  \\ith  personal  feelings  I  know  to  be,  against 
the  extension  of  slaver}-.  As  such,  and  with  what  information 
I  have,  I  hope  and  believe,  Geu.  Tajdor,  if  elected,  would  not 
veto  tlie  [Wilniot]  proviso ;  l:)ut  I  do  not  knoio  it.  Yet,  if  I 
knew  he  would,  I  still  -would  vote  for  liim.  I  should  do  so, 
becattse,  in  my  judgment,  his  election  alone  can  defeat  Gen. 
Cass;  and  because,  should  slavery  thereby  go  into  the  territory 
we  now  have,  just  so  much  will  certainly  happ)eu  by  the  election 
of  Cass ;  and,  in  addition,  a  course  of  policy  leading  to  new 
wars,  new  acquisitions  of  territory,  and  still  further  extensions 
of  slavery."  To  the  charge  that  the  Whig  party  had  "always 
opposed"  the  war  with  Mexico,  he  replied,  after  rc-aflirmiug 
the  opinion  that  it  was  "  tmnecessarily  and  unconstitutioiuilly" 
begun  by  President  Polk:  "But  if,  when  the  war  had  begun, 
and  had  become  the  cause  of  the  cotintry,  the  giving  of  our 
money  and  our  Idood,  in  common  with  yottrs,  was  support  of 
the  war,  then  it  is  not  true  that  we  liave  alwaj-s  opiposed  the 
war.  With  few  individutd  exceptions,  you  have  constantly  had 
our  votes  here  for  all  the  necessary  supplies.  And,  more  than 
this,  you  have  had  the  services,  the  blood,  and  the  lives  of  our 
political  brethren  in  every  trial,  and  on  every  field.  The 
beardless  boy  and  the  mature  man,  the  humble  and  the  distin- 
guished—  vou  have  had  them.  Throuii'h  sutferiuir  and  death, 
by  disease  and  in  battle,  they  have  endttred,  and  fought,  and 
fallen  with  yoit.  Clay  and  Webster  each  gave  a  son,  never  to 
be   returned.     From  the  State  of  my  own   residence,  besides 
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other  woi'tliy  but  less  know)i  Whig  names,  we  sent  Marshall, 
Morrison,  Baker,  and  Hardin  :  they  all  fought,  and  one  fell, 
and  in  the  fall  of  that  one,  ^vc  lost  our  best  Whig  man.  ISTor 
were  the  Whigs  few  in  number,  or  laggard  iu  the  day  of 
danger.  In  that  fearful,  bloody,  breathless  struggle  at  Buena 
Vista,  where  each  man's  hard  task  Avas  to  beat  back  five  foes, 
or  die  himself,  of  the  five  high  officers  who  perished,  four  were 
Whigs." 

After  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  an 
active  part  iu  the  presidential  canvass,  first  visiting  New  Eng- 
land, on  invitation,  but  giving  most  of  his  time  to  the  North- 
west, where  Mr.  Cass  was  especially  strong.  The  result  partly 
compensated  for  the  disappointment  experienced  four  years 
before.  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  had  declined  a  re-election  to  Con- 
gress, but  his  district  gave  to  Gen.  Taylor  nearly  the  same 
majority  (over  1500)  that  the  former  had  received  two  years 
earlier.  The  short  session  of  the  following  winter  is  chiefly 
memorable  for  the  attempts  made,  on  the  one  hand,  to  suppress 
the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  the  sugges- 
tion (by  ^Ir.  Lincoln  himself)  of  a  plan  of  gi'adual  emancipation 
in  the  District,  with  the  consent  of  its  citizens;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  secure  some  legislation  "more  efiectually  to 
enable  owners  to  recover  their  slaves  escaping  from  one  State 
into  another."  Thus  two  of  the  questions  which  Avere  promi- 
nently to  enter  into  the  discussions  of  the  next  succeeding 
Congress,  and  become  elements  of  the  compromise  measures 
of  1850,  were  already  engrossing  attention.  Mr.  Lincoln's 
action  in  regard  to  them  was  accordant  with  his  anti-slavery 
convictions,  though  not  favorable  to  A-iolent  and  immediate 
change.  He  retired  again  to  private  life,  Avith  a  reputation 
perhaps  rarely  attained  by  any  man,  in  a  service  in  Congress 
limited  to  one  term  ;  and  the  more  striking  from  the  number 
of  distinguished  political  leaders  Avho  Avere  his  associates  in  the 
House. 

The  five  years  folloAving  his  retirement  from  Congress  Averc 
yeai's  of  professional  activity  and  success,  little  interrupted  by 
participation  in  the  excited  political  atiairs  of  that  period. 
Already  the  country  Avas  entering  Avithin  the penumbi-a  of  that 
great  eclipse  of  the  national  peace  and  harmony  Avhich  AA'as  to 
culminate  ten  years  later.  The  agitation  resulting  from  the 
attempt  to  eidarge  thi'  area  of  slavery,  and  from  the  persistent 
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opposition  to  tbc  admission  of  California  into  the  LTnion,  with 
the  free  constitution  of  her  choice,  liad  finally  been  composed, 
for  the  time,  by  the  series  of  compromise  measures  passed  iu 
1850.     Both  the  great  political  parties  had  accepted  those  mea- 
sures as  a  final  settlement  in  the  presidential  canvass  of  1852 ; 
and  the  third  part}',  which  had  supported  Mr.  Van  Buren  four 
years  previously,  Avas  dwarfed  to  unimportant  dimensions.     The 
almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  people,  ISTorth  and  South,  seemed 
to  be  for  peace,  and  for  the  avoidance  of  any  further  excite- 
ment on  the  question  of  slavery.     This  superficial  adjustment, 
liowever,   as   the    event   showed,  had   brought   no   permanent 
healing  to  the  nation.     The  "era  of  good  feeling"  was  rather 
apparent  than    real,   and   unexpectedly  brief  in   its  duration. 
The   Kansas-Nebraska   bill,   reported  bj'  Mr.  Douglas   in  the 
Senate,  in  1854,  was  the  disturbing  cause  which  re-opened  the 
strife  that  had  been  only  smothered,  not  quenched.     That  bill, 
whicla  abrogated  the  pledge  made  to  the  North,  on  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri  as  a  Slave  State,  that  slavery  should  never  be 
permitted  within  any  portion  of  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  north  of  the  parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  tliirty 
minutes  north  latitude,  passed  the  Senate  on  the  26tli  of  May, 
1854,    and   at   once    aroused   intense   indignation    everywhere 
throughout  the  North.     By  dint  of  party  discipline  and  the  exe- 
cutive influence  of  President  Pierce,  combined  with  the  general 
recusancy  of  southern  Whigs,  insuring  a  "united  South,"  this 
act  of  bad  faith  and  worse  expediency  was  consummated  by 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

!Mr.  LixcoLX  could  not  remain  indifferent  at  such  an  hour  as 
this.  The  Whig  party,  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  attached, 
was  broken  up  by  the  conduct  of  its  southern  leaders.  The 
Democratic  party  was  rent  in  twain.  Mr.  Douglas,  returning 
to  his  home  after  the  close  of  the  session,  met  a  tempest  of 
disapprobation,  and  was  unable,  on  his  first  attempt,  even  to 
gain  a  hearing  in  Chicago,  where  he  had  so  lately  been  the 
popular  favorite.  A  similar  feeling  existed  in  a  great  portion 
of  the  State,  though  not  manifesting  itself  elsewhere  in  a 
refusal  to  hear  his  speeches  designed  to  allay  the  general  hosti- 
lity, and  to  bring  back  his  old  friends  to  his  support.  Mr. 
Lincoln  met  him  in  debate  on  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, in  October,  at  Springfield,  and  again  at  Peoria,  on 
which  latter  occasion,   especially,  he  made  an  argument  and 
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appeal  of  great  power,  and  roused  the  hearts  of  the  people  to 
a  truer  sentiment  on  the  great  question  now  unavoidably  be- 
coming uppermost  in  the  aftairs  of  the  nation.  As  Mr.  Lincoln, 
from  this  time  onward,  rose  rapidly  into  the  position  of  a 
national  leader  in  the  cause  thus  earnestly  espoused,  some 
brief  passages  from  his  Peoria  speech,  shoAving  its  spirit,  are 
here  cited : 

"Thus,  with  the  author  of  the  Dcclavation  of  InJcpcndcnco,  the  poHc}-  of 
prohibiting  slavery  in  new  territory  originated.  Thus,  away  back  of  the  Con- 
stitution, in  the  pure,  fresh,  free  breath  of  the  Revolution,  the  State  of  Virginia 
and  the  National  Congress  put  that  policy  in  practice.  Thus,  through  more 
than  sixty  of  the  best  years  of  the  Republic,  did  that  policy  steadily  work  to 
its  groat  and  beneficent  end.  And  thus,  in  those  five  States,  and  five  millions 
of  free,  enterprising  people,  we  have  before  us  the  rich  fruits  of  this  policy. 
But  now,  now  light  breaks  upon  us.  Now,  Congress  declares  this  ought  never 
to  have  been,  and  the  like  of  it  must  never  be  again.  The  sacred  right  of  self- 
government  is  grossly  violated  by  it.  We  even  find  some  men,  who  drew  their 
first  breath,  and  every  other  breath"  of  their  lives,  under  this  very  restriction, 
now  live  in  dread  of  absolute  suffocation,  if  they  should  be  restricted  in  the 
'sacred  right'  of  taking  slaves  to  Nebraska.  That  perfect  liberty  they  sigh 
for  —  the  liberty  of  making  slaves  of  other  pe(jple  —  .Jefli'erson  never  thought 
of;  their  own  fathers  never  thought  of;  they  never  thought  of  themselves,  a 
year  ago.  How  fortunate  for  them  they  did  not  sooner  become  sensible  of 
their  great  misery !  Oh,  how  difficult  it  is  to  treat  with  respect  such  assaults 
upon  all  we  have  ever  really  held  sacred." 

Of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  Mr.  Lincoln 
said : 

"I  think,  and  shall  try  to  show,  tliat  it  is  wrong;  wrong  in  its  direct  effect, 
letting  slaverj-  into  Kansas  and  Ncljraska,  and  wrong  in  its  prospective  prin- 
ciple, allowing  it  to  spread  to  every  other  part  of  the  wide  world,  where  men 
can  be  found  inclined  to  take  it.  This  declared  indifference,  but,  as  I  must 
think,  covert  real  zeal  for  the  spread  of  slavery,  I  cannot  but  hate.  I  hate  it 
because  it  deprives  our  republican  example  of  its  just  influence  in  the  world ; 
enables  the  enemies  of  free  institutions  with  plausibility  to  taunt  us  as  hj'po- 
critcs  ;  causes  the  real  friends  of  freedom  to  doubt  our  sincerity ;  and  especially 
Viecausc  it  forces  so  many  good  men  among  ourselves  into  an  open  war  with  the 
very  fundamental  principles  of  civil  liberty,  criticising  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  insisting  that  there  is  no  right  principle  of  action  but  self- 
interest." — -"The  law  which  forbids  the  bringing  of  slaves  from  Africa,  and 
that  which  has  so  long  forbidden  the  taking  of  them  into  Nebraska,  can  hardly 
be  distinguislicd  on  any  moral  principle ;  and  the  repeal  of  the  former  could 
find  quite  as  plausible  excuses  as  that  of  the  latter."  —  "After  an  angry  and 
dangerous  controversy,  the  parties  made  friends  by  dividing  the  bone  of  con- 
tention. The  one  party  first  appropriates  his  own  share,  Ijej'onJ  all  power  to 
be  disturlicd  in  the  possession  of  it,  and  then  seizes  the  share  of  the  other 
party.     It  is  as  if  two  starving  men  had  divided  their  only  loaf;  the  one  had 
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fiastily  swallowed  his  half,  and  then  grabbed  the  other's  half  just  as  ho  was 
putting  it  to  his  mouth."  —  "Slavery  is  founded  in  the  selfishness  of  man's 
nature  —  opposition  to  it,  in  his  love  of  justice.  These  principles  arc  in  an 
eternal  antagonism ;  and  when  brought  into  collision  so  fiercely  as  slavery 
extension  brings  them,  shocks,  and  throes,  and  convulsions,  must  ceaselessly 
follow.  Repeal  the  Missouri  Compromise  —  repeal  all  compromise  —  repeal 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  —  repeal  all  past  history  —  j'ou  still  cannot 
repeal  human  nature.  It  still  will  be  the  abundance  of  man's  heart  that 
slavery  extension  is  wrong ;  and  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart  his  mouth 
will  continue  to  speak."  ^"  But  'Nebraska'  is  urged  as  a  great  Union-saving 
measure.  Well,  I  too  go  for  saving  the  Union.  Much  as  I  hate  slavery,  I 
would  consent  to  the  extension  of  it  rather  than  see  the  Union  dissolved,  just 
as  I  would  consent  to  any  great  evil  to  avoid  a  greater  one.  But  when  I  go  to 
Union-saving,  I  must  believe,  at  least,  that  the  means  I  employ  have  some 
adaptation  to  the  end.     To  my  mind,  '  Nebraska'  has  no  such  adaptation. 

'It  hath  no  relish  of  salvation  in  it.' 

It  is  an  aggravation,  rather,  of  the  only  one  thing  which  over  endangers  the 
Union.  When  it  came  upon  us,  all  was  peace  and  quiet.  ...  It  could 
not  but  be  expected  by  its  author,  that  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  measure 
for  the  extension  of  slavery,  aggravated  by  a  gross  breach  of  faith." 

Ill  October,  1854,  a  new  party  organization  (afterwards  talking 
tlie  name  of  Republican),  was  formed  in  Illinois,  as  had  pre- 
viousl}-  occurred  in  other  States,  comprising  most  of  the  old 
Whig  party,  the  Democrats  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  and  the  Free-Soil  party,  united  on  the  basis 
of  opposition  to  any  further  extension  of  slavery.  Though 
late  in  the  field,  this  party  gained  a  substantial  triumph  in  tlie 
autumn  elections,  cariying  five  out  of  the  nine  Congressional 
districts,  and  choosing  forty  members  of  the  lower  branch  of 
the  State  Legislature,  to  thirty-five  Democrats.  The  State 
Senate  was  not  gained ;  but  the  Democratic  strength  was  so 
reduced  that  there  was  a  majority  of  two,  on  joint  ballot, 
against  the  Nebra-ska  Democrats.  This  result  was  important 
from  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  was  to  elect  a  United  States 
Senator  for  the  term  commencing  on  the  4th  of  March,  18.55, 
in  place  of  James  Shields.  The  Anti-Nebraska  party  generally 
favored  the  election  of  Mr.  Lixcoln  to  the  Senatorship.  It 
recpiired,  however,  the  votes  of  certain  Democratic  Senators, 
chosen  two  years  earlier,  who  were  reluctant  to  break  away 
altogether  from  the  party  that  elected  them,  though  opposed  to 
any  candidate  favoring  the  policy  of  Mr.  Douglas.  On  the 
first  ballot  (in  February,  1855),  Mr.  Lixcoln  led  his  Democratic 
opponent.  Gen.  Shields,  four  votes.     After  several  ballots,  Mr. 
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LixcoLX  generously  witlulicw  liis  name,  rather  than  furtlier 
hazard  the  result,  and  his  friends  gave  their  votes  to  Judge 
Trunihull,  an  Anti-Nebraska  Democrat,  who  was  elected  on 
the  tenth  l)allot.  The  sacrifice  of  the  hopes  entertained  of  the 
elevation  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  position  they  deemed  him  so 
eminently  fitted  to  fill,  was  a  sore  personal  disappointment  to 
his  friends,  hut  it  abated  notliing  from  his  and  their  devotion 
to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  still  the  acknowledged  leader. 

In  18.5G  the  Kepublican  party  was  fully  organized,  and  in  the 
presidential  canvass  of  that  year,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  an  active 
part.  His  own  State  elected  Col.  Bissell,  the  candidate  of  both 
the  licpublicans  and  "Americans,"  to  the  Governorship;  but 
through  a  division  of  the  strength  of  these  two  parties  between 
"Fremont  and  Fillmore,  the  electoral  vote  was  given,  by  a  small 
plurality,  to  Buchanan. 

The  rpiict  which  was  for  a  time  anticipated,  following  the 
election  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  was  again  disturbed  by  the  same 
aggressive  power  which  had  forced  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  The  territory'  of  Kansas  had  been  made  a  de- 
batable ground  between  freedom  and  slavery  by  that  repeal, 
and  the  struggle  had  been  protracted  and  violent.  At  length, 
it  became  manifest  that  the  Free-State  men  were  in  a  decided 
majority,  and  that  an  anti-slavery  constitution  was  demanded 
by  the  people  of  Kansas.  Under  these  circumstances,  unscru- 
pulous pro-slavery  leaders  determined  on  a  scheme  of  force  and 
fraud,  to  defeat  the  very  "popular  sovereignt}-"  to  which  they 
had  professedly  appealed.  They  were  backed  by  nearly  every 
Southern  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress,  and  b}-  the 
active  influence  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration.  A  pro- 
slavery  constitution  w-as  promulgated  at  Lecompton,  the  terri- 
torial capital,  which  became  a  bj'-word  of  political  chicanery 
and  falsehood.  No  well-informed  man  doubted  the  honest 
sentiment  of  the  actual  residents  of  the  territory  to  be  largely 
preponderant  on  the  side  of  a  free  constitution.  So  palpably 
unjust  and  absurd  was  the  attempt  to  force  a  recognition  of  the 
Lecompton  Constitution,  in  spite  of  the  known  facts  of  the 
case,  that  Mr.  Douglas  himself,  and  a  largo  number  of  Demo- 
crats with  him,  broke  with  the  Aclministration  on  this  issue. 

Wliile  this  question  was  as  yet  undisposed  of  in  Congress  — 
on  the  21st  of  April,  1858  —  the  friends  of  Mr.  Douglas,  secur- 
ing the  coiiti-ol  (if  the  i^arty  machinery  in   spite  of  hostile  Ad- 
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ministration  influences,  nominated  a  State  ticket  at  Springfleld, 
aucl  endorsed  the  action  of  Douglas  and  his  Auti-Leconipton 
associates.  The  great  stake  in  the  approaching  State  canvass 
was  tlie  senatorship  for  six  years,  to  be  determined  by  the 
Legislature  to  be  chosen  in  November.  Mr.  Douglas,  with  the 
now  powerful  Republican  organization  against  him,  and  tlie 
influence  of  Buchanan's  Administration  ailverse  to  his  re-elec- 
tion, boldly  entered  the  arena,  when  others  would  have 
despaired.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Republicans  were  now 
hopeful  of  securing  a  Senator  of  their  own  faith  in  his  phu-e ; 
and  in  tlieir  State  Convention,  held  on  the  IGtli  of  June,  tliey 
unanimously  declared  Mr.  Lincoln  to  be  their  "first  and  only 
choice"  for  that  place.  In  a  speech  made  on  that  occasion, 
Mr.  Lincoln  sounded  the  key-note  of  the  canvass  in  these  ever 
memorable  words : 

"Wc  are  now  far  on  into  the  fifth  year,  since  a  poliey  was  initiated  witli  the 
avowed  object,  and  confident  promise,  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery  agitation. 
Under  the  operation  of  that  policy,  that  agitation  was  not  only  not  ceased,  but 
has  constantly  augmented.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis 
shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  '  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.'  I  believe  this  Government  cannot  endure,  permanently,  half  slave  and 
half  free.  I  do  not  e-xpect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved  —  I  do  not  expect  the 
house  to  fall  —  but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all 
one  thing,  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the 
further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates  will  push  it 
forward,  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new  — 
Nortli  as  well  as  South." 

The  long  canvass  which  follov>'ed  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  whole  country,  the  speeches  on  each  side  being  published 
at  length  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  contest  rose  into  national 
importance.  Collected  in  a  volume,  these  speeches  and  debates 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Douglas,  reported  bj'  their  respective 
friends  and  revised  b}'  each,  have  been  widely  read,  finding 
Bpeeial  favor  with  the  adherents  of  the  fo'rmer,  who  were  con- 
tent to  leave  both  disputants  to  be  judged  by  their  own  words. 
From  the  close  of  this  canvass,  in  iSTovember,  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
a  national  reputation,  as  one  of  the  chief  men  of  his  party. 
Beaten  by  a  small  majority  of  the  legislative  vote,  through  tlie 
peculiarities  of  the  representative  apportionment,  he  had  a 
clear  majority  of  the  jjopular  vote  in  Illinois.  Mr.  Douglas 
was  re-elected,  but  at  the  expense  of  such  concessions  to  the 
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sentiments  of  his  opponent  and  of  the  people  of  his  State,  as 
lost  him  forever  the  compact  Democratic  strength  of  the  South, 
in  support  of  his  aspirations  to  the  Presidency.  The  persistent 
demand  of  the  Northern  Democracy  for  liis  nomination  at 
Charleston,  broke  that  party  in  twain,  and  left  a  comparatively 
easy  victory  to  the  Republicans. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  who  had  now  a  profitable  practice  at  the  Inn-, 
not  seriously  interrupted  I)}-  these  occasional  episodes  in  poli- 
tics, made  two  able  speeches  in  Ohio,  in  September,  1859,  and 
another  at  Cooper  Institute  in  New  York  City,  on  the  27th  of 
February,  1860  —  one  of  the  ablest  of  all  his  public  addresses. 
At  the  Republican  National  Convention,  Avliich  assembled  in 
Chicago,  on  the  IGth  of  May  following,  he  proved  to  be  the 
favorite  candidate  of  the  people  for  the  Prcsidenc}-,  receiving 
the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  delegates  on  the  third  ballot. 
The  Democratic  party  in  the  North  chiefly  supported  Mr. 
Douglas  —  in  the  South,  Mr.  Breckinridge.  The  canvass  was 
still  further  complicated,  by  an  "American"  nominee,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Bell  of  Tennessee.  The  Southern  leaders  began 
now  openly  to  avow  their  Disunion  purposes,  in  the  event  of  a 
Republican  triumph  —  on  the  very  issues  which  they  themselves 
had  forced  —  and  all  the  more  earnestly  was  this  determination 
proclaimed  as  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  became  more  cer- 
tain. Tills  insurrectionary  policy,  under  the  guise  of  Seces- 
sion—  supposed  to  have  a  greater  plausiljility  than  a  confessedly 
direct  revolt  —  had  long  Ijecn  maturing.  For  thirty  years,  it 
liad  been  carefully  nursed  in  South  Carolina  especially,  and  in 
1850  had  found  an  open  advocate  in  JciFerson  Davis,  then  a 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Mississippi.  On  his  State  he  had 
already  entailed  lasting  disgrace,  by  drawing  her  people  into 
the  criminal  dishonesty  of  repudiating  her  solemn  pecuniary 
obligations.  This  ao-itator,  in  ori2;in  as  humble  as  Abraham 
Lincoln,  had  come  to  be  the  most  prominent  champion  of  the 
aristocratic  slaveholding  interest,  which  aftected  to  sneer  at  the 
"poor  white"  of  the  South,  whom  the  people  now  raised  to 
the  highest  political  power. 

Mr.  Lincoln  received  the  electoral  vote  of  every  Free  State 
save  New  Jersey,  which  gave  him  four  votes  and  Mr.  Douglas 
three.  Mr.  Breckinridge  had  the  electoral  vote  of  every  Slave- 
holding  State  except  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  which 
gave  majorities  for  Mr.  Bell,  and  Missouri,  which  voted  for  Mr. 
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Douglas.  The  aggregate  electoral  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  180;  for  John  O.  Breckiorklge,  72 ;  for  John  Bell,  39  ;  and 
for  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  12.  Every  State  had  participated  in 
the  election,  and  was  honorahly,  no  less  tlian  legally,  bound  to 
abide  the  result.  But  many  weeks  before  the  electoral  votes 
were  officially  canvassed,  the  pretended  work  of  Secession  had 
commenced,  and  the  final  organization  of  a  complete  revolt  of 
the  slaveliolding  States  was  pressed  to  a  conclusion.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, wliile  den^-ing  the  Constitutional  right  of  Secession, 
had  proclaimed,  in  his  December  message,  his  concession  tliat 
he  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  its  consummation.  The  zeal 
for  involving  ever}'  Southern  State  in  the  rebellion  was  conse- 
qucutl}-  quickened,  that  the  three  months  of  his  Administration 
remaining  miglit  find  this  audacious  attempt  full}- recognized. 

South  Carolina,  the  mother  of  this  heinous  plot,  led  oft"  with 
an  "ordinance  of  Secession"  on  the  20tli  of  December,  18G0. 
On  the  9tli  of  January,  1861,  Mississippi,  obedient  to  the 
prompting  of  Jefterson  Davis,  responded  bj'  a  similar  act. 
Alabama,  Florida  and  Georgia  followed  the  example  in  quick 
succession.  Louisiana,  by  dint  of  falsehood  and  fraud,  was 
made  to  utter  a  similar  voice  on  the  28th  of  January.  The 
State  of  Texas,  at  last  breaking  over  the  wholesome  restraints 
imposed  bj-  Gov.  Houston,  was  added  to  the  roll  of  Secession 
on  the  1st  of  February.  One  after  anotlier,  in  lianglity  gran- 
deur, the  delegations  from  tliese  several  States  withdrew  from 
Congress.  The  reljcUion  had  thus  spread  through  seven  States, 
which,  by  representatives  assembled  at  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
on  the  6th  of  February,  organized  a  "  Southern  Confederacy," 
under  a  temporary  constitution,  Negro  slavery  being  its  chief 
corner-stone,  with  Jefterson  Davis  for  President,  and  Alexander 
11.  Stephens  for  Vice  President.  The  spread  of  the  revolt  was 
now  apparently  arrested  for  a  time,  the  Confederacy  receiving 
no  new  accessions  from  the  eiu;ht  remainino;  slavcholding 
States  —  in  which,  however,  emissaries  and  agitators  were 
busily  at  work  —  during  the  next  two  months. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  duly  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  4th  of  March,  18G1.  Ilis  inaugural  address  —  a 
production  of  rare  ability  and  of  ever  increasing  historic  value  — 
breathes,  while  not  wanting  in  manly  firmness,  the  tenderest 
spirit  of  peace,  persuasion,  entreaty.  Wliile  calmly  stating  the 
obligations  he  has  assumed  in  taking  his  official  oath,  he  pi'o- 
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poses  the  utmost  possible  concessions  witliiu  the  limits  permittee! 
him,  and  declares  that  "there  need  he  no  bloodshed  or  violence, 
and  there  shall  he  none,  nnless  it  is  forced  ujion  the  national 
authority."  He  argues  for  peace  with  impassioned  earnest- 
ness: "Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate;  we  cannot 
remove  our  respective  sections  from  each  other,  nor  huild  an 
impassable  wall  between  them.  A  husband  and  wife  may  he 
divorced,  and  go  out  of  the  presence  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
each  other ;  hut  the  dilferent  parts  of  our  country  cannot  do 
this.  They  cannot  liut  )-emain  face  to  face;  and  intercourse, 
either  amicable  or  hostile,  must  continue  hetween  them.  Is  it 
possible,  then,  to  make  that  intercourse  more  advantageous  or 
more  satisfactory  after  separation  than  hefore  ?  Can  aliens 
make  treaties  easier  than  friends  can  make  laws  ?  Can  treaties 
he  more  fidthfully  enforced  hetween  aliens  than  laws  can 
among  friends  ?  Suppose  you  go  to  war,  you  cannot  fight 
always ;  and  when,  after  much  loss  on  both  sides,  and  no  gain 
on  either,  you  cease  fighting,  the  identical  questions  as  to  terms 
of  intercourse  are  again  upon  you." 

Words  were  vain  to  stay  the  hot  madness  of  the  revolt.  Fu- 
tile were  the  concessions  proposed  hy  the  Peace  Conference, 
and  hy  the  Corwin  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  foreyer 
prohibiting  any  interference  with  slaver}'  in  tlie  States.  Even 
the  Crittenden  Compromise,  practically  surrendering  all  oppo- 
sition to  the  extension  of  slavery,  Avas  spurned.  ^STothing  but 
the  impossible  concession  of  Disunion  would  be  listened  to  by 
the  rebel  leaders.  Their  chief  anxiety  now  was  to  draw  the 
other  slavcholding  States  into  the  vortex  of  their  crime.  For 
this  end,  Fort  Sumter  was  attacked  on  tlie  12th  of  April,  and 
its  slender  hut  gallant  garrison  of  Ujiited  States  troops  under 
Anderson  was  forced,  by  armed  traitors  one  hundred  times 
greater  in  number,  and  l)y  a  series  of  surrounding  hatteries,  to 
surrender  on  the  14th.  This  deed,  inaugurating  civil  war,  was 
less  potent  in  the  South  than  AVas  at  first  hoped,  but  it  gained 
four  more  of  the  slavcholding  States  to  the  Secession  cause — • 
ATrginia,  aSTorth  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas.  This  was 
the  utmost  accession  which  the  Rebellion  Avas  to  gain.  ^lary- 
land,  DehiAvare,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  could  neither  he  per- 
suaded nor  forced  into  the  fatal  alliance  of  crime.  This  rebel 
act  of  Avar  Avas  still  more  effective  in  harmonizing  the  Forth, 
which  Avas,  tor  the  time,  a  unit  in  the  support  of  the  (Jovern- 
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meat,  sinkinn'  all  party  ties  in  loyal  devotion  to  the  flag  of  the 
LTnion. 

President  Lincoln  at  once  called  into  the  tield,  hy  his  procla- 
mation of  April  15,  18(31,  an  army  of  75,000  volunteers.  The 
response  was  prompt  and  hearty.  Nearly  as  many  more  —  of 
volunteers  and  regulars  combined  —  were  called  out  on  the  3d 
of  May.  Men  were  ottered  in  such  numbers,  that  many  regi- 
ments were  declined.  Congress  was  assembled  in  extra  session, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  and  provided  for  calling  out  500,000  volun- 
teers. A  rebel  force  was  meanwhile  pushed  forward  to  occupy 
Manassas  Junction,  controlling  the  communications  from  Wash- 
ington towards  Richmond,  Lj'nchburg  and  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  and  menacing  the  Capital.  Alexantlria  and  Arlington 
Heights  were  occupied  by  Government  forces  on  the  24th  of 
May ;  an  advance  was  made  into  "Western  Virginia  from  Ohio, 
on  the  2tjth ;  Cairo,  Illinois,  was  garrisoned  somewhat  earlier ; 
and  about  the  1st  of  June,  a  loyal  army,  under  Gen.  Lyon,  was 
put  in  the  field  in  Missouri.  Thus  the  long  line  of  operations, 
stretching  from  the  Potomac  to  the  farther  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  fields  of  action,  during  a  destructive  war  no 
longer  avoidable,  were  indicated  in  outline. 

To  follow  these  events  will  be  the  work  of  the  historian  for 
ages  to  come.  Even  a  brief  summary  would  require  a  volume. 
Never  was  war  conducted  on  a  grander  scale,  or  in  a  nobler 
cause  than  that  in  which  ]\Ir.  Lincoln,  as  the  chosen  ruler  of 
the  people,  successively  sent  forth  his  hundreds  of  tliousands 
to  battle  for  the  nation's  life  and  for  the  rights  of  humanity. 
The  disaster  at  Bull  Run,  on  the  21st  of  July,  18(31,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  fruitless  campaign  on  the  Peninsula  and  before 
Richmond,  in  1862.  Successes  in  West  Virginia,  Missouri,  and 
Tennessee,  and  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  partly  relieved  the 
depressing  eftect  of  these  misfortunes  in  Eastern  Virginia, 
where  the  main  rebel  army,  under  Lee,  was  encountered. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  mind  was  early  directed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  relations  of  slavery  to  the  war,  not  only  as  its  funda- 
mental cause,  but  also  as  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  strength  or 
weakness  to  the  rebels,  as  his  own  treatment  of  it  should  deter- 
mine. Besides,  he  was  by  no  means  indifterent  —  as  seen  in 
what  has  already  been  cpioted  from  his  utterances  of  years 
before  —  to  that  impulse  of  justice  which  demands  that  the 
opiircssed  shall  be  relieved  of  their  burdens,  and  their  wrongs 
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redressed  by  the  strong  hand  of  power.  "  If  slavery  is  not 
wrong,  nothing  is  wrong,"  had  been  his  earnest  conviction 
from  his  earliest  recollection.  Assurances  and  concessions 
made  to  a  dctiant  oligarchy,  as  an  inducement  for  them  to 
cease  agitation  and  remain  good  citizens,  were  no  longer  just 
restraints  on  his  actions,  when  all  such  proffers  had  been  con- 
temptuously scouted,  and  every  right  and  privilege  under  the 
Constitution  forfeited  by  overt  acts  of  treason.  In  the  exercise 
of  his  legitimate  authority  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy,  he  at  length  determined  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
very  root  of  the  insurrection  —  slavery-  itself — at  once  gaining 
a  high  military  advantage,  and  improving  the  opportunity  to 
rid  the  nation  forever  of  an  institution  incompatible  with  its 
harmonious  existence.  He  issncd  his  Proclamation  of  Eman- 
cipation, on  the  22d  day  of  September,  1862,  which  was  put  in 
full  force  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1863.  From  this  act  dates 
the  downfall  of  slaver^'  in  the  United  States.  Its  anticipated 
effect  was  not  over-estimated.  It  was  the  one  thing  that  needed 
to  be  done.     It  accomplished  its  ends. 

The  year  1863  beheld  the  Mississippi  river  regained,  by  the 
decisive  Adctories  at  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson ;  the  army 
of  Lee  hurled  back  defeated  and  dispirited  from  Gettysburg; 
and  East  Tennessee  occupied  by  our  forces.  Half  the  rebel 
territory  was  already  reclaimed  ;  but  the  formidalile  armies  of 
Leo,  at  Orange  Court-House,  Virginia,  and  of  Johnston,  at 
Dalton,  Georgia,  were  still  confronting  the  armies  of  Meade,  in 
the  East,  and  of  Grant,  in  the  West,  as  they  went  into  winter 
quarters  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  navy,  meanwhile,  had 
successfully  maintained  the  blockade  proclaimed  by  President 
Lincoln,  along  the  entire  coast,  with  only  such  occasional 
evasions,  on  the  part  of  English-built  vessels,  chiefly,  as  were 
to  be  expected.  Foreign  complications,  which  Davis  had 
cagerh'  desired,  and  his  numerous  emissaries  labored  for,  were 
skilfully  avoided.  The  popular  elections,  which  had  gone 
adversely  in  many  States  in  1862,  after  a  season  of  military 
failures,  had  now  been  favorable  to  the  Administration,  return- 
ing a  Congress  which  supported  Mr.  Lincoln's  policy  —  con- 
trary to  the  example  of  the  previous  twenty  years,  in  the  choice 
of  a  Cono'i-ess  for  the  last  half  of  a  Presidential  term. 

The  military  preparations  on  both  sides  were  energetic  and 
earnest,  and  the  resumption  of  active  operations  in  the  Spring 
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of  1864  was  looked  forward  to  witli  an  anxious  interest,  in  the 
hope  that  the  season  would  not  pass  without  decisive  results. 
Congress  had  revived  the  ofhce  of  Lieutenant-General,  and  the 
President  had,  early  in  March,  appointed  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
to  that  position,  with  the  chief  military  command.  Leaving 
the  "Western  forces  to  the  direction  of  Gen.  Sherman,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General gave  his  immediate  personal  attention  to  aftairs 
in  Virginia.  The  main  object  to  be  gained  was  the  enveloji- 
ment  and  crushing  of  the  principal  army,  under  Lee,  while 
Sherman  penetrated  the  interior  of  the  States  of  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas.  From  the  Rapidan  to  the  Appomattox,  many  a 
sanguinary  conflict  attested  the  determination  of  the  loj'al 
forces,  and  the  desperation  of  their  foe.  The  Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania,  and  Cold  Llarbor,  are  fields  saturated  with  blood ; 
and  they  will  be  ever  memorable  for  the  unyielding  tenacity 
and  valor  with  which  Meade  and  his  men,  obedient  to  the  will 
of  the  Lieutenant-General,  steadily  pushed  forward  in  the 
great  closing  work  of  the  war.  At  Petersburg,  Lee  was  closely 
occupied  —  only  sending  out  an  invading  expedition  into  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  to  be  utterly  discomfited  by  Sheridan  — 
while  Sherman  fought  liis  way  to  Atlanta,  driving  Johnston 
before  him,  and  made  his  grand  march  to  the  sea  at  Savannah, 
and  thence  through  the  Cai'olinas.  Then  came,  after  cpiick, 
sharp  battle,  under  Grant  and  Meade,  the  capture  of  Peters- 
burg, the  fall  of  Richmond,  the  flight  of  Davis,  the  surrender 
of  Lee,  and  the  capitulation  of  all  the  lesser  rebel  generals  and 
armies.  A^aluable  aids  —  brilliant  services — were  not  wanting 
in  other  quarters.  Rosecrans  and  Pleasanton  l)rought  Price's 
invasion  of  Missouri  to  an  inghirious  end.  Thomas  and  Sclio- 
field  sent  the  remnant  of  Hood's  routed  legions  flying  from 
Tennessee.  The  naval  squadron  under  Porter  and  the  military 
contingent  under  Terry  gained  a  l>rilli:int  victory  at  Fort 
Fisher,  followed  by  the  occupation  of  "Wilmington,  and  an  end 
of  blockade-running.  Admiral  Farragut  gained  lirilliant  vic- 
tories at  Mobile.  Charleston,  the  mother  city  of  the  confede- 
rate usurpation,  now  little  else  than  a  desolation,  succumbed  to 
the  arms  of  the  Government  it  had  defied  and  provoked  by  the 
assault  on  Fort  Sumter.  The  closing  events  moved  in  rapid 
and  orderly  succession,  until  the  last  rebel  was  disarmed. 

Necessarily,  the  all-engrossing  business  of  Mr.  LixcoLx's  Ad- 
ministration, during  this  entire  period,  was  the  dread  work  of 
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war,  and  his  chief  public  acts  and  utterances  had  a  relation 
thereto.  It  was  a  time  of  domestic  insurrection  and  public 
danger,  such  as  called  for  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  as  expressl}' proviiled  in  tl:o  Constitution,  and  compelled 
a  resort  to  martial  law,  in  many  cases,  and  to  military-  arrests. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  denounced  for  these  procedures  —  in  which, 
if  he  erred,  it  was  perhaps  Lu  too  great  moderation  —  by 
many  who  wished  the  rebellion  to  succeed,  or  who  desired 
impunit}'  in  obstructing  the  Government  in  its  legitimate  work. 
A  portion  of  those  who  originally  constituted  the  Republican 
part}'  complained  that  he  did  not  go  faster  and  farther  in  the 
punishment  of  treason  and  in  dealing  with  slavery.  He  had 
his  own  views  of  the  mode  in  which  his  work  should  be  done, 
and  steadily  followed  such  indications  of  duty  as  he  clearly 
saw.  His  public  papers,  his  letters,  and  his  occasional  addresses, 
always  showed  how  intimate  were  his  sj-mpathies  with  the 
people,  and  how  unreservedly  he  was  willing  to  confide  all  his 
public  actions,  and  even  opinions,  to  their  judgment.  He 
rejoiced  in  the  practical  advancement  of  emancipation,  by  which 
Missouri,  West  Virginia,  and  Maryland  became  Free  States, 
while  the  leaven  was  steadily  working  in  Tennessee,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  elsewhere.  Ho  gladlj-  signed  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress,  providing  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
forever  prohibiting  slavery  in  every  part  of  the  United  States 
and  throughout  its  jurisdiction.  He  early  recognized  the  man- 
hood of  the  Negro  by  jiutting  arms  in  his  hand.  He  initiated 
a  policy  for  restoring  the  Rebel  States  to  nominal  relations 
with  the  Government,  and  proclaimed  a  liberal  amnesty  to 
those  —  with  excepted  classes — who  had  incurred  the  penalties 
of  treason.  He  approved  a  confiscation  act,  after  its  original 
terms  had  been  somewhat  softened  bj'  Congress,  intended  to 
exact  from  the  authors  of  the  war  some  partial  compensation, 
at  least,  for  the  pecuniary  effects  of  their  crimes. 

In  the  choice  of  his  Cabinet,  Mr.  Lincoln  aimed  to  secure  a 
fair  representation  from  among  the  most  eminent  party  leaders. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  of  New  York,  was  made  Secretary  of 
State;  Hon.  S.  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; 
Hon.  S.  Cameron,  of  Pennsjdvania,  Secretary  of  War;  and 
Hon.  E.  Bates,  of  Missouri,  Attorney-General.  Each  of  these 
distinguished  gentlemen  had  been  prominentl}- named  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency.     Hon.  G.  Welles,  of  Connecticut,  was 
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appointed  Secretary  of  the  Xavy ;  Hon.  C.  B.  Smith,  of  Indiatia, 
Secretary  of  tlie  Interior;  and  Hon.  Montgomery  Blair,  of 
Maryhmd,  Postmaster-General.  Mr.  Cameron  resigned  and  was 
succeeded  by  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  tlie  11th 
of  January,  1862.  Mr.  Chase  resigned  in  June,  18G4,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Hon.  W.  P.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  wlio  returned 
to  the  Senate  on  the  4th  of  March,  1865,  Hon.  Hugh  McCuUoch 
of  Indiana,  being  appointed  in  his  stead.  ^Ir.  Smith  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  January-,  1863,  by  Hon.  J.  P.  Usher,  of  Indiana, 
whom  Hon.  James  Harlan,  of  Iowa,  was  appointed  to  succeed, 
after  Secretary  McCulloch  entei-ed  the  Cabinet.  Hon.  William 
Dennison,  of  Ohio,  succeeded  Mr.  Blair  in  the  autumn  of  1864. 
Hon.  James  Speed,  of  Kentucky-,  was  appointed  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, on  the  resisfuation  of  Judge  Bates  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1864.  Mr.  Chase  was  appointed  Cliief-Justice  of  tlie  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  place  of  Judge  Taney,  who  died 
in  Kovember,  1864. 

In  June,  1864,  Mr.  Lincoln  received  from  the  RepulJiean 
Union  party  a  unanimous  nomination  for  re-election,  with  Gov. 
Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  as  the  candidate  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  opposing  candidates  were  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan 
and  the  Hon.  George  II.  Pendleton.  Tlie  judgment  of  the 
people  was  fairly  taken  on  Mr.  Lixcoi.n's  official  acts,  and  the 
result  was  a  most  gratitying  approval.  Since  the  re-electinn  of 
Jackson,  in  18-32,  no  President  had  been  re-elected.  It  had 
never  before  happened  to  a  President  from  the  Free  States  to 
be  chosen  for  a  second  term.  The  oilicial  canvass,  on  the  8th 
of  February,  1865,  showed  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  received  212 
electoral  votes,  and  Gen.  McClellan  but  21.  Thus  emphatically 
did  the  people  ratity  his  past  administration,  and  extend  him 
their  confidence  for  the  future. 

Space  has  been  wanting  for  any  extended  quotations  from 
the  public  papers  of  President  Lincoln.  His  brief  address,  on 
the  19th  of  ISTovember,  1868,  at  the  consecration  of  a  JSTational 
Cemetery  for  the  heroes  tallen  at  Gettysburg,  must  not  be 
omitted  here.     It  is  in  these  words : 

"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fatlicrs  brought  forth  upon  this  conti- 
nent a  new  nation,  conceived  in  Liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing 
whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  dedicated,  can  long  endure. 
We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.     AVe  arc  met  to  dodicr.to  a  p(U'- 
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tion  of  it  as  a  final  resting-place  of  those  -vvho  here  gave  their  lives  that  that 
nation  might  live.     It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

"  But  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  vre  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot 
hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here, 
have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will 
little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
unfinished  work  that  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.  It  is  rather  for 
us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us  —  that  from  these 
honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  they  here  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  the  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain  —  that  the  nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  the  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  appreciation  of  the  services  of  the  men  who 
brave!}-  exposed  their  lives  in  the  field  to  sustain  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  nphold  the  great  principles  of  republican  liberty, 
was  always  grateful  and  profound.  On  almost  every  public 
occasion  he  acknowledged  these  services,  and  often  in  the  ten- 
derest  terms.  lie  grudged  no  General  his  fame,  and  took  care 
that  no  one  should  be  robbed  of  his  just  due  tlirough  any  credit 
given  to  himself.  And  above  all  human  instrumentalities,  he 
recognized  the  overruling  hand  of  Providence.  He  had  a  firm 
faith  in  the  righteousness  of  his  cause,  and  in  a  God  of  justice 
and  benevolence,  whose  designs  for  humanity  would  not  permit 
the  overthrow  of  the  American  Republic. 

On  taking  his  oath  of  oifice  for  the  second  time,  on  the  4th 
of  March,  186.5,  a  devout  tone  of  reverence  and  trust,  hardly 
paralleled  in  an}-  other  public  utterances  of  any  ruler,  pervaded 
his  brief  inaugural  address.  Spoken  in  the  assured  confidence 
of  a  speed}-  end  of  the  military  ]iower  of  the  rebellion,  it  mani- 
fested a  calm,  generous,  forgiving  temper,  and  an  exalted 
grandeur  of  Christian  character,  worthy  of  the  martyr  who 
was  about  to  lay  down  liis  life  as  a  crowning  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  his  country. 

'■  The  progress  of  our  arms,"  he  said,  "  upon  which  all  else  chiefly  depends, 
is  as  well  known  to  the  public  as  to  myself;  and  it  is,  I  trust,  reasonably  satis- 
factory and  encouraging.  With  high  hope  for  the  future,  no  prediction  in 
regard  to  it  is  ventured.  On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four  years  ago, 
all  thoughts  were  anxiously  directed  to  an  impending  civil  war.  All  dreaded 
it^ — all  sought  to  avert  it.  While  the  inaugural  address  was  being  delivered 
from  this  place,  devoted  altogether  to  sainni/  the  Union  without  war,  insurgent 
agents  were  in  the  city  seeking  to  destroy  it  without  war  —  seeking  to  dissolve 
thi'  Union  and  divide  effects  liy  negotiation,     liotli  parties  deprecated  war:   luit 
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one  of  tliem  would  make  -war  rather  than  let  the  nation  survive ;  and  the  other 
would  accept  war  rather  than  let  it  perish.  And  the  war  came.  Both  read  the 
same  Bible,  and  pray  to  the  same  God ;  and  each  invokes  His  aid  against  the 
other.  It  maj'  seem  strange  that  any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a  just  God's 
assistance  in  wringing  their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces ;  but 
let  us  judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged.  The  prayers  of  both  could  not  be 
answered  —  that  of  neither  has  been  answered  fully.  The  Almighty  has  Ilia 
own  purposes.  '  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences !  for  it  needs  be  that 
offences  come  ;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh.' 

"  If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of  those  offences  which, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  must  needs  come,  but  which,  having  continued 
through  His  appointed  time.  He  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  He  gives  to 
both  Nortli  and  South  this  terrible  war,  as  the  woo  due  to  those  by  whom  the 
offence  came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any  departure  from  those  divine  attri- 
butes which  the  believers  in  a  living  God  always  ascribe  to  Him? 

"Fondly  do  we  hope  —  fervently  do  we  pray  —  that  this  mighty  scourge  of 
■war  may  soon  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the 
wealth  piled  )>y  the  bondman's  two  hundred  and  iifty  years  of  unrequited  toil 
shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid 
■with  another  drawn  by  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  ,so 
still  it  must  be  said,  'The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether.' 

"  With  malice  towards  none ;  with  charity  for  all ;  with  firmness  in  the 
right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we 
are  in  :  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan  —  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations." 

Under  the  brightest  auspices,  he  entered  upon  his  second 
terra.  Joyful  days  of  victory  and  assured  peace  soon  folio-wed. 
He  lived  to  see  the  recovery  of  the  last  of  the  fortresses  that 
had  been  wrested  from  his  rightful  possession  by  traitorous 
harids,  and  to  witness  the  overiiowing  of  popular  joj'  at  the 
taking  of  Richmond  and  the  surrender  of  Lee.  On  the  14tli 
of  April,  the  same  flag,  now  doubly  gloriiied,  was  raised  over 
Fort  Sumter  by  the  loyal  hand  wliich  had  four  years  before 
been  compelled  by  treason  to  pull  it  down.  The  circle  of  the 
war  was  complete.  The  Union  was  saved.  Universal  freedom 
was  secured.  The  Great  Republic  stood  forth  fairer  and 
stronger  than  ever,  as  a  light  of  salvation  to  the  nations  of  the 
whole  world.  In  the  midst  of  this  triumph,  at  the  summit  of 
his  fame,  Abraham  Lincoln  Avas  basely  slain  by  an  impious 
assassin.  Sitting  in  a  private  box  at  a  theatre,  with  his  v>ife 
and  friends  —  pa.st  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the 
14th  of  April — the  stealthy  step  behind  him  was  unheeded, 
until  the  fatal  pistol-shot  was  fired,  and  the  bullet  ](idgcd  deeply 
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in  Ills  brain.  He  died  on  the  following  morning,  amid  universal 
lamentations.  The  unfeigned  grief  of  the  peo]i]e,  the  unparal- 
leled manifestations  of  their  sorrow,  followed  him  to  his  grave 
near  his  former  home.  The  world  abroad  was  profoundly 
moved  at  his  death,  and  joined  in  universal  culogiums  upon 
the  Departed,  whose  worth  they  had  finally  learned  to  value. 

In  was  the  peculiar  fortune  of  Mr.  Lincoln  that,  born  in  a 
Slave  State,  and  entertaining  no  more  radical  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  than  did  the  earlier  Southern  statesmen  them- 
selves, his  whole  political  career  should  be  prominently  identiiied 
with  anti-slavery  movements,  and  the  most  memorable  act  of 
his  life,  the  Proclamation  which  gave  the  extinguishing  blow 
to  slavery  itself.  He  had  a  high  moral  nature,  combining  spot- 
less purit}'  of  life  with  the  clearest  sense  of  right  and  a  universal 
sympathy  with  all  bis  fellow-men.  Because  the  Negro  was 
inferior,  was  not  to  him  any  warrant  for  refusing  respect  to  his 
rights  as  a  man.  The  colored  race  had  come  to  look  upon  him 
as  their  special  champion  and  protector.  But  he  never  made 
any  ostentatious  exhibition  of  zeal  in  their  cause. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  was,  of  all  American  Presidents,  the 
truest  representative  of  his  nation — the  growth  of  its  varied 
elements  of  life,  and  the  cmljodiment  of  its  ideas.  He  was 
lofty  in  stature,  sinewy  and  strong  in  body,  clear,  vigorous, 
self-reliant  in  mind;  melancholy  in  expression  of  countenance, 
plaintive  in  tone  of  voice,  yet  full  of  humor  and  read}'  to  over- 
flow with  genuine  laughter;  simple,  yet  hearty  and  winning  in 
his  manners,  abounding  in  kindness,  forgiving  in  temper; 
honest  in  all  things,  aft'ectionate  toward  all  men,  and  devoutly 
trustful  in  God.  He  seemed  surprisingly  near  to  those  who 
approached  him,  and  cared  for  nothing  so  much,  in  his  worldly 
life,  as  to  be  in  accord  Avith  the  people.  From  a  station  almost 
the  humblest,  he  rose  to  a  summit  of  power  the  very  highest 
in  the  nation,  and  grandly  sustained  himself  there  at  a  period 
the  most  eventful  the  republic  has  ever  seen,  or  perhaps  will 
ever  see.  He  made  his  wa^-  upward  by  no  arts  or  intrigue,  by 
no  demagogism  or  deceit.  Always  estimated  below  rather 
than  above  his  true  worth,  at  each  stage  of  his  career,  his 
advancement  was  fairly  earned  and  solid.  The  superficial 
judgment  which  jironounces  him  good  liut  not  great,  will 
hardly  gain  even  temporary  currency,  and  will  be  lost  from 
remembrance  in  the  admirinij  reverence  of  coming  ages. 
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ULYSSES  SIDNEY  GRANT. 


A  LITTLE  more  tliaii  forty  years  ago,  Jesse  Grant,  a  quiet, 
earnest,  iudnstrioiis  young  farmer,  of  Point  Pleasant,  Ohio, 
married  Ilannali  Simpson,  a  thoughtful,  serious,  frugal  woman, 
who  was  calculated,  in  all  respects,  to  make  just  such  a  wife 
as  a  good  man,  exposed  to  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life,  would 
desire.  On  the  22d  of  April,  1822,  they  received  their  iirst- 
boru  child,  whom  they  named  Ulysses  Sidney  Grant.  Little 
did  this  worthy  couple  imagine  that  the  helpless  babe  they  so 
fondly  in  their  lowly  home  took  into  their  arms  would  acquire 
a  renown  which  Avould  fill  two  hemispheres. 

It  is  surprising  how  early  in  infant  life  character  is  often 
developed.  "When  Ulysses  was  but  about  two  years  old,  his 
father  was  one  day  standing  near  his  door,  with  the  child  in 
his  arms.  A  boy  came  along  with  a  loaded  pistol.  Curious 
to  see  how  the  babe  would  stand  the  fire,  he  asked  the  father 
to  let  the  little  fellow  pull  the  trigger.  They  curled  the  tiny 
finger  around  it,  the  child  pulled,  and  tlie  pistol  was  dis- 
charged. Delighted  with  the  loud  report,  he  exclaimed,  with 
sparkling  eyes,  "Fick  it  again  !"  A  neighbor,  who  chanced  to 
be  standing  by,  remarked,  "That  boy  will  make  a  general. 
He  neither  dodged  nor  winked." 

The  same  impei'turbable  spirit  has  Ijeen  characteristic  of 
General  Grant  from  that  hour  to  this.  Though  a  man  of  keen 
sensibilities,  he  moves  through  the  wildest  scenes  of  terror, 
tumult,  and  bhiod  with  apparently  a  serene  spirit.  From  all 
the  anecdotes  which  are  related  respecting  his  childhood,  we 
learn  that  he  was  a  bravo,  noble-hearted,  magnanimous  boy, 
never  disposed  to  quarrel,  yet  never  disposed  to  shrink  from 
any  danger  in  defence  of  the  right.  Cowper  writes  beauti- 
fully,- 

"'Tis  not  my  boast  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth; 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise, 
The  child  of  parents  pass'd  into  the  skies." 
1 
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Yoniig  Grant  enjoyed  the  inestimable  privilege  of  being  the 
son  of  Christian  parents.  lie  was  edncated  to  love  God  and 
to  revere  religion.  Those  who  have  known  him  from  infancy 
saj'  that  he  has  never  been  heard  to  utter  a  profane  or  an  im- 
modest word.  With  this  conscientiousness  there  was  developed 
a  spirit  of  chivalry,  which  indicated  true  nobility  of  soul,  even 
when  that  spirit,  in  the  ardor  of  youth,  led  to  deeds  Avhich 
Christianity  perhaps  would  not  approve. 

"Your  Washington  was  a  traitor,"  said  a  Canadian  cousin 
to  A'oung  Grant,  when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old.  "Repeat 
that,"  replied  the  youthful  patriot,  with  flashing  eye,  "and 
I'll  whip  you."  The  pluck  of  both  boys  was  up.  A  tierce 
battle  ensued.  The  young  Canadian  was  soundly  thrashed. 
Grant's  Christian  mother,  proud  of  her  boy,  as  she  accom- 
panied him  to  his  bed  that  night  and  heard  liim  repeat  his 
prayers,  endeavored  to  teach  him  that  our  Savior  urges  the 
forgiveness  of  personal  injuries. 

"When  seventeen  years  of  age,  Ulysses  entered  the  military 
academy  at  West  Point.  The  character  of  the  mother  and  of 
the  boy  is  alike  illustrated  in  the  following  extracts  from  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  his  mother  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the 
academy.     It  was  dated  the  4th  of  Juno,  1839. 

■■  3Iy  dear  Motuer  : — I  have  occasionally  been  called  to  be  separated 
from  you;  but  never  did  I  feel  the  full  force  and  effect  of  this  separation 
as  I  do  now.  I  seem  alone  in  the  world  without  my  mother.  There  have 
been  so  many  ways  in  which  you  have  advised  me,  when  in  the  cjuiet  of 
home  I  have  been  pursuing  my  studies,  that  you  cannot  tell  how  much  I 
miss  you. 

"  I  was  so  often  alone  with  you,  and  you  spoke  to  me  so  frequently  in 
private,  that  the  solitude  of  my  situation  here  at  the  academy,  among  my 
silent  books  and  in  my  lonely  room,  is  all  the  more  striking.  It  reminds 
mo  the  more  forcibly  of  home,  and  most  of  all,  my  dear  mother,  of  you. 
But,  in  tlic  midst  of  all  this,  your  kind  instructions  and  admonitions  are 
ever  present  with  mc.  I  trust  they  may  never  be  absent  from  me  as  long- 
as  I  live.  How  often  do  I  think  of  them  1  and  how  well  they  strengthen 
mc  in  ever}'  good  word  and  work  ! 

'•  My  dear  mother,  should  I  progress  well  with  my  studies  at  "^^est 
Point,  and  become  a  soldier  for  my  country,  I  am  looking  i'orward  with 
hope  to  have  you  spared  to  share  witlr  me  in  any  advancement  I  may 
make.  I  see  now,  in  looking  over  the  records  here,  how  much  American 
soldiers  of  the  right  stamp  are  indebted  to  good  American  mothers. 
Wlu-r.  they  go  to  the  field,  what  prayers  go  with  them  1  what  tender  testi- 
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inoiiials  of  afFection  and  counsel  are  in  their  knapsacks!  I  am  struck,  in 
looking  over  the  history  of  the  noble  struggle  of  our  fathers  for  national 
independence,  at  the  evidence  of  the  good  influence  exerted  upon  them 
by  the  women  of  the  Kevolution.  Ah  !  my  beloved  friend,  how  can  the 
present  generation  ever  repay  the  debt  it  owes  the  patriots  of  the  past  for 
the  sacrifices  they  have  so  freely  and  richly  made  for  us  ?  We  may  well 
ask,  Would  our  country  be  what  it  is  now,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  great- 
ness of  our  patriotic  ancestors?  Let  me  hear  from  you  by  letter  as  often 
as  convenient. 

•■  Faithfully  and  most  lovingly,  your  son, 

'■  Ulysses." 

Again  he  wrote,  to  Ins  father,  in  terms  so  noble,  and  seem- 
ingly so  prophetic,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing 
them. 

'•  I  am  rendered  serious  by  the  impressions  which  crowd  upon  mo  here 
at  West  Point.  ]My  thoughts  are  frequently  occupied  with  the  hatred  I 
am  made  to  feel  towards  traitors  to  my  country,  as  I  look  around  me  on 
the  memorials  that  remain  of  the  black-hearted  treason  of  Arnold.  I  am 
full  of  a  conviction  of  scorn  and  contempt,  which  my  young  and  inex- 
perienced pen  is  unable  to  write  in  this  letter,  towards  the  conduct  of  any 
man  who  at  any  time  could  strike  at  the  liberties  of  such  a  nation  as  ours. 

''  If  ever  men  should  be  found  in  our  Union  base  enough  to  make  the 
attempt  to  do  this. — if,  like  Arnold,  they  should  .secretly  seek  to  sell  our 
national  inheritance  for  the  mess  of  pottage  of  wealth  or  power  or  section, 
— West  Point  sternly  reminds  them  of  what  you,  my  father,  would  have 
your  son  do.  As  I  stand  here  in  this  national  fort,  a  student  of  arms 
under  our  country's  flag,  I  know  full  well  how  you  would  have  mo  act  in 
such  an  emergency.  I  trust  my  future  conduct  in  such  an  hour  would 
prove  worthy  the  patriotic  instructions  you  have  given." 

Such  was  the  character  of  Ulysses  Grant  as  a  boy.  His 
character  as  a  man  has  not  disappointed  the  promise  which  his 
youth  gave.  Entering  West  Point  from  a  log  school-house  in 
the  tlien  almost  frontier  State  of  Ohio,  some  of  the  more  aris- 
tocratic members  of  his  class  ventured  to  sneer  at  what  tliey 
regarded  as  his  lowlv  oriii'in.  One  dav,  at  a  sham  iiarade  of 
the  company,  there  seemed  to  lie  quite  a  disposition,  from  the 
captain  tlirough  the  ranks,  to  make  fun  of  Grant.  Stepping  in 
front,  he  tossed  down  his  cap  and  coat,  and,  turning  to  the 
captain,  said,  with  flashing  e^-e,  •'  If  you  do  not  know  your 
dut}-  better  than  this,  I  will  teaclt  it  to  you."  Grant  Avas  a 
well-built,  vigorous,  athletic  boy;  and  the  captain,  v\'ho  had  in- 
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suited  him,  and  who  could  not  retreat  from  sucli  a  challenge," 
was  soon  thoroughly  punished  and  laid  sprawling  upon  the 
ground.  Grant  then  turned  to  the  next  in  command,  and 
said,  "Lieutenant,  as  you  have  shared  in  this  fun,  I  am  now 
read}'  for  you."  The  lieutenant  soon  shared  the  fate  of  the 
captain.  Grant  then,  with  his  eyes  Hashing  fire,  and  his  whole 
soul  roused,  turned  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  said, — 

"Xow,  gentlemen,  you  understand  me.  I  am  lor  the  pro- 
tection of  my  rights;  and  I  will  protect  them  if  I  have  to 
grapple  in  turn  every  memher  of  this  company." 

A  shout  of  applause  rose.  "  Three  cheers  for  Ohio  pluck  I" 
some  one  shouted.  They  were  given  with  a  will.  Thus  the 
amende  lionorahle  was  made ;  and  the  young  hero,  in  com- 
memoration of  his  bravery,  was  ever  after  called  '■  Company 
Grant." 

Graduating  in  184-3,  young  Grant  soon  accompanied  the 
United  States  troops,  as  lieutenant  of  infantry,  into  Mexico, 
lie  was  an  active  participant  in  almost  every  conflict  during 
the  ^lexican  campaign.  At  the  battle  of  Monterey,  some  of 
our  troops  were  hemmed  in  at  the  end  of  a  long  street.  Their 
ammunition  was  exhausted.  There  was  no  egress  for  supply 
but  through  the  street,  mauj-  of  the  houses  on  one  side  of 
wliich  were  filled  with  Mexican  riflemen.  "Will  any  one 
volunteer  to  run  this  gauntlet?  Ulysses  S.  Grant  modestly 
stepped  forward,  and  said,  "I  will  go." 

Confessedly  the  boldest  rider  in  the  army,  he  selected  a  fleet 
horse,  and,  adopting  the  Indian  stratagem,  threw  himself  on 
one  side  of  the  horse,  caught  one  foot  in  the  crupper,  twisted 
the  mane  around  one  hand,  and,  thus  suspended,  dashed 
through  the  streets.  In  two  hours  he  returned  with  reinforce- 
ments. 

At  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  young  Grant,  then  raised 
to  the  rank  of  captain,  found  the  listless  life  of  a  soldier  in 
time  of  i)eacc  intolerable.  Resigning  his  commission,  he  pui'- 
chascd  a  farm  near  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  lie  soon,  of  course, 
tired  of  this  monotonous  life,  and  entered  into  business  with  his 
father,  under  the  firm  of  Grant  and  Son.  Their  establishment, 
which  embraced  a  tannery  and  the  manufacture  of  leather  in 
nearl}-  all  its  branches,  was  located  in  the  toAvn  of  Galena, 
Illinois.  Here  Grant  was  living  in  tranquillity  and  prosperity, 
when  traitorous  guns,  bombarding  Sumter  in  April,  18G1,  sent 
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their  direful  echoes  through  our  laud.  This  cowardly  and 
treasonable  outrage  roused  to  intensity  all  the  patriotic  energies 
of  Captain  Grant. 

"Uncle  Sam,"  said  he,  "has  educated  me  for  the  army. 
Though  I  have  served  him  through  one  war,  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  have  yet  repaid  the  debt.  I  shall,  tlierefore,  Ijuckle  on  my 
sword,  and  sec  him  through  this  war  too." 

He  went  out  into  the  streets  of  Galena,  and,  almost  in  an 
hour,  raised  a  company  of  men,  and  led  them  to  Springfield. 
Governor  Yates  received  him  cordially,  and  by  swift  promo- 
tion he  passed  through  the  grades  of  adjutant-general  and 
colonel  to  that  of  brigadier-general.  The  first  movement  of 
General  Grant  which  attracted  public  attention  was  a  vigorous 
onset  upon  Paducah,  Kentucky,  where  the  rebels  liad  raised 
treason's  foul  l)anner.  General  Grant  indignantly  tore  down 
the  insolent  ilag,  and  raised  in  its  stead  the  stars  and  the  stripes. 

His  next  enterprise  ■^vas  still  more  cons})icuous.  The  patriot 
army  of  the  West  had  rendezvoused  at  Cairo.  The  rebels, 
twenty  thousand  strong,  had  intrenched  themselves  upon  the 
bluffs  at  Columbus,  where  their  l)atteries  commanded  the 
river.  They  had  ferried  across  the  Mississippi  to  Belmont,  on 
the  western  shore,  eight  thousand  men,  for  the  invasion  of 
Missouri.     General  Grant  resolved  to  break  up  this  camp. 

It  was  the  6th  of  November.  The  night  was  black  as  ink. 
Three  thousand  men  under  General  Grant  drifted  cautiously 
down  the  stream,  and  landed,  in  the  cold,  gray  dawn,  on  the 
western  shore,  three  miles  above  the  reliel  cam}i.  Marching 
rapidly  upon  their  unprepared  and  astounded  foes,  they  made 
one  of  the  sublimcst  charges  of  the  war.  "With  gleaming 
bayonets  and  a  cry  which  rose  loud  above  the  tem^iest  of 
battle,  the  patriots  leaped  upon  their  foes.  It  was  but  a' 
moment,  and  the  rebel  Hag  was  down  in  the  dust,  and  the  stars 
and  stripes  were  floating  proitdly  over  the  conquered  camp. 
The  torch  was  applied.  The  flames,  leaping  from  tent,  hut, 
and  storehouse,  wrapped  the  whole  encampment  in  tire,  while 
the  rebels  fled  in  all  directions. 

The  rebel  garrison  at  Columbus  gazed  across  the  river  Avith 
impotent  rage  upon  the  dai-iug  achievement.  They  opened 
fire  upon  the  victors  with  their  heaviest  guns,  and  in  frantic 
haste  sent  troops  acrtiss  the  river  to  rally  the  fugitives  and  to 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  patriots.     But  the  heroes,  having  ac- 
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compllshetT  their  Avork,  bade  adieu  to  the  gamsou  with  three 
rousing  cheers,  and  then  cut  their  way  through  their  swarming 
foes  to  tlicir  boats,  as  the  tornado  rends  the  forest. 

The  next  signal  acliievement  of  General  Grant  was  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Donolson,  on  tlie  Cumberland  River.  After  the 
capture  of  Foi't  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee,  seven  thousand 
rebels  fled  across  the  country  twelve  miles  to  Doiielson.  Ge- 
neral Grant,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  troops,  pursued 
them.  It  was  winter.  Snow  covered  the  frozen  ground.  The 
rebels,  thirty  thousand  strong,  were  behind  their  intrench- 
meuts.  Tlie  patriots  were  on  the  bleak  hill-sides  or  in  the 
gloomy,  forest-covered  ravines.  The  battle  commenced,  aided 
by  the  gunboats  under  Admiral  Footc,  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th  of  February,  1862.  It  raged  almost  without  intermission 
for  three  davs  and  throe  nights,  until  the  evening  of  the  15th. 
That  night  the  wearied  patriot  troops,  with  all  preparations 
made  to  storm  the  fort  in  the  morning,  slept  upon  their  arms. 
In  the  earliest  dawn  a  Avhite  flag  was  seen  emerging  from  the 
rebel  ramparts.  It  brought  proposals  for  an  armistice.  "]N"o 
terras,"  General  Grant  replied,  "other  than  an  immediate  and 
unconditional  surrender,  can  be  accepted.  I  propose  to  move 
immediately  ou  your  works."  Bnckner  excited  the  derision 
of  the  nation  by  the  reph*,  "I  am  compelled  to  accept  the  un- 
generous and  unchivalric  terms  which  j-on  propose." 

With  gleaming  arms,  exultant  music,  and  streaming  banners, 
the  patriots  entered  the  massive  ramparts  of  the  subjugated 
rebels.  This  signal  victory  placed  in  the  bauds  of  the  nation 
not  only  15,000  prisoners,  146  pieces  of  artillery,  and  15,000 
stand  of  small  arms,  but  also  gave  us  the  control  of  the  Cum- 
berland River.  This  brilliant  feat  elevated  General  Grant  to 
the  rank  of  major-general.  His  commission  was  dated  from 
the  da}-  of  the  surrender  of  Douelson,  Febrnarj'  16,  1862. 

Scarcely  had  the  echoes  of  Grant's  artillery  died  away 
among  the  hills  ere  he  was  again  in  motion.  The  rebels, 
seveuty-iive  thousand  strong,  were  massed  at  Corinth.  Ge- 
neral Grant,  with  an  ec^ual  army,  Avas  on  the  march  to  attack 
them.  On  the  4th  of  April,  with  an  advance  force  of  35,000 
men,  he  crossed  the  Tennessee  River  where  a  bend  in  the 
stream^  and  the  vicinity  of  his  gunboats  gave  him  the  most 
favorable  location  lV)r  an  encaiupment.  As  he  was  waiting 
the  arrival,  hourly  expected,  of  his  rear-guard  of  35,000  men 
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under  General  Buell,  the  rebels,  with  a  force  of  nearly  70,000, 
made  a  sudden  attack  npou  those  who  had  crossed  the  river. 

It  was  Sunday  inoruiui''.  The  plain  was  covered  with  fos:. 
In  the  earliest  dawn,  when  fog  and  darkness  Avere  blended, 
the  whole  rebel  force,  like  a  huge  battering-ram,  came  plunging 
upon  our  unprepared  and  unsuspecting  centre  of  but  15,000 
men.  Then  ensued  scenes  from  which  ^Slercy  would  veil  her 
f;iee.  Most  of  our  troops  had  never  seen  a  battle.  They  were 
noble  3'oung  men,  fresh  from  the  fireside.  Tlieir  line  was 
overwhelmed,  cruslied,  dispersed.  The  patriot  fugitives  fled 
wildly  to  the  river.  But  General  Grant,  uudismayed,  formed 
new  lines,  planted  new  batteries,  brought  up  his  gunboats. 
Thus  the  foe  was  held  in  check  till  dark. 

In  the  night  Buell  arrived,  llis  troops  were  rushed  across 
the  i-iver.  Before  the  sun  looked  down  upon  them,  they  were 
in  majestic  battle  array.  "  Onward  I"  was  the  order  with  the  first 
dawning  light.  With  crash  of  artillery  and  rattle  of  musketry 
and  shrieking  shells  from  the  gunboats,  with  the  sweep  of 
horsemen  and  the  gleam  of  bayonets  and  the  flash  of  sabres, 
and  cheers  which  pierced  through  and  rose  high  above  all  the 
thunder  roar  of  battle,  the  patriot  host  moved  foi'ward  like 
God's  avenging  arm.  The  rebels  were  broken,  dispersed, 
trampled  under  foot.  Ten  thousand  of  them  were  strewed 
bleeding  upon  the  plain,  as  the  patriots  swept  like  a  whirlwind 
over  them.  Scarcely  did  the  fugitive  rebels  stop  to  look  be- 
hind them,  till,  panting  and  exhausted,  they  threw  themselves 
upon  tlie  ground  behind  their  intrenchments  at  Corinth,  thirty 
miles  away. 

Soon  after  this  the  rebels  rendezvoused  atVieksburg.  Upon 
those  frowning  blufl's  they  reared  tlieir  vaunted  Gibraltar. 
Forts  and  batteries,  with  connecting  curtains,  armed  with  the 
most  eti'ective  ordnance  and  garrisoned  by  30,000  rebels, 
crowned  the  bluff  for  miles.  The  rebel  works  could  only  be 
approached,  with  any  hope  of  success,  from  the  south  or  the 
east.  Tiie  army  and  the  gunboats,  descending  the  river  from 
Cairo,  Avere  north  of  the  city.  How  could  these  massive  bat- 
teries be  passed?  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  force 
the  transports  through  the  labyrinth  of  lakes,  bayous,  rivers, 
and  passes  with  which  that  region  of  boundless  morass  is  em- 
bordered,  General  Grant  secretly'  constructed  sevent}-  miles 
of  corduroy  road,  and  marched  his  army  through  the  over- 
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shadowing  forest  to  a  point  twenty  miles  below  Vieksbiirg. 
Then,  in  a  stormy  night,  under  cover  of  an  assault  upon  the 
rebel  batteries,  he  ran  those  batteries  with  his  gunboats. 
Then  with  tliose  transports  lie  ferried  his  troops  across  the 
river  at  Port  Gibson.  And  then,  in  battle  after  battle,  he 
drove  the  rebels  in  wildest  confusion  before  liim.  They  were 
soon  all  hedged  up  within  tlieir  intrenched  lines  at  A^icksburg, 
and  were  there  held  and  bombarded  day  and  night,  iintil  on 
the  4th  of  July  they  made  an  unconditional  surrender.  37,000 
rebels,  including  15  general  officers,  were  taken  prisoners. 
Also  150  cannon,  with  an  immense  amount  of  military  stores, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 

"When  General  Grant  landed  at  Port  Gibson  for  this  glorious 
campaign,  "he  took,"  writes  the  Hon.  Air.  AVashburnc,  of  Il- 
linois, Avho  accompanied  the  expedition,  "neither  horse,  nor 
orderly,  nor  servant,  nor  camp-chest,  nor  overcoat,  nor  a 
blanket,  nor  even  a  clean  shirt.  His  entire  baggage  for  six 
days  was  a  iooih-brush.  He  fared  like  the  commonest  soldier 
in  his  command,  partaking  of  his  rations  and  sleeping  upon 
the  ground  with  no  covering  but  the  canopy  of  heaven." 

Eftbrts  were  now  to  be  made  to  rescue  East  Tennessee.  The 
gloom  of  Chickamauga  rested  on  the  land.  The  rebels,  in- 
trenched upon  a  commanding,  eminence  called  Lookout 
Mountain,  held  the  patriot  troops  cooped  up  and  tbre/itened 
with  starvation  in  Chattanooga.  General  Grant  sent  General 
Sherman  to  attack  the  rebels  on  the  north  point  of  the  ridge, 
and  General  Hooker  to  attack  them  on  the  south.  Both  of 
these  assaults  were  feints,  though  to  be  conducted  with  the 
utmost  desperation.  The  real  attack  was  to  be  made  in  the 
centre,  l»y  General  Grant. 

Tuesday  morning,  iSTovember  24,  1863,  dawned  luridly 
through  clouds  and  rain  and  sheets  of  mist.  Sherman  and 
Hooker  hurled  their  columns  tremendously  upon  the  extreme 
of  the  rebel  lines.  Amidst  floods  of  rain  and  shouts  of  onset 
and  moans  of  death,  amidst  thunderinajs  and  li2;htnings  and 
storm-swept  billows  of  smoke  and  flame,  they  climbed  the 
clifl', — towering  Avails  above,  gloomy  ravines  below.  All  day 
long,  till  night,  they  fought,  buried  in  clouds,  beneath  the 
banner  of  (iod  and  liberty. 

jSTight  came.  Tlie  contending  hosts  slept  upon  their  arms. 
The  rebels,  during  the  night,  in  prej^aration  for  the  morrow's 
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conflict,  concentrated  their  forces  at  these  points  of  attack. 
Thus  their  centre  was  weakened,  as  Grant  intended  tliat  it 
should  be.  The  morning  sun  rose  bi-iglit.  The  roar  of  battle 
was  renewed.  General  Grant,  with  liis  massive  columns,  stood 
concealed  behind  Orchard  Knob,  an  eminence  just  in  front  of 
the  centre  of  the  ridge.  Tlic  moment  of  crisis  had  now  come. 
The  signal  gun  uttered  its  roar.  As  peal  follows  flash,  and 
bolt  the  peal,  onward  they  iilunged,  up  the  hill,  over  the  rocks, 
into  the  enemy's  works,  each  man  for  himself  The  attenuated 
rebel  line  recoiled,  broke,  fled.  In  just  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  the  rebel  army  was  cut  in  two,  and  the  victory  of  Look- 
out Mountain  was  gained.  East  Tennessee  was  redeemed  and 
Kentucky  saved.  All  competent  judges  declare  that  this  was 
the  most  brilliant  strategic  and  tactical  movement  of  the  war. 
7000  prisoners,  50  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  large  amount  of 
military  stores  rewarded  this  brilliant  achievement  of  the 
patriots 

The  great  victory  of  Lookout  IMountain  struck  the  rebels  a 
staggering  lilow,  and  placed  General  Cirant  on  a  footing  with 
the  ablest  generals  of  any  country  or  of  any  age.  ILs  modesty 
and  generosity  to  his  suliordinates  were  as  conspicuous  as  his 
greatness:  and  few  were  disposed  to  dispute  his  honors.  He 
had  now  captured  90,000  prisoners  of  war,  nearly  500  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  an  almost  incalculable  amount  of  smaller  arms 
and  military  stores. 

In  view  of  these  achievements,  a  grateful  nation  raised 
General  Grant  to  the  highest  military  position  in  the  land. 
Under  the  title  of  Lieutenant-General,  conferred  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1864,  he  was  constituted  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
armies  of  the  United  States. 

"  What  next  ?"  inquired  President  Lincoln  of  General  Grant, 
in  their  first  interview  after  this  appointment. 

"Destroy  Lee's  army,"  was  the  reply. 

The  plan  was  majestic.  AVashington  was  to  be  covered  from 
I'aid,  through  the  Shenandoah,  by  General  Sigel.  General 
Butler,  after  making  a  feint  to  attack  Richmond  by  the  York 
and  the  Chickahoniiny,  was  suddenly  to  return  and  ascend  the 
James  River  to  Cit}^  Point,  thus  menacing  Richmond  from  the 
south.  Sherman,  in  Georgia,  was  to  press  his  campaign  in 
that  department  with  all  vigor,  that  no  reinforcements  could 
be  sent  from  the  rebel  army  there,  to  the  aid  of  Lee.     General 
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Grant,  with  Meade's  army  of  150,000  north  of  the  Rapidaii, 
was  to  drag  Lee's  army  out  of  their  intrenchments,  and  either 
destroy  them  or  compel  them  to  rush  from  tlie  menacing  of 
Washington  to  the  protection  of  their  own  capital. 

On  the  niglit  of  Tuesday,  May  3,  General  Grant  crossed 
the  Hapidan.  The  next  morning  dawned  brightly.  They  had 
entered  what  is  called  The  Wilderness.  By  a  flank  movement, 
Grant  was  getting  into  the  rear  of  his  foe.  Lee  rushed  from 
his  intrenchments,  and  endeavored  to  overwhelm  Grant.  It 
was  a  day  of  terrific  battle.  Six  thousand  were  struck  down 
on  either  side.     The  rebels  were  beaten  back. 

During  the  night,  both  parties  prepared  to  renew  the  conflict. 
Scarcely  bad  the  sun  risen  ere  the  roar  of  battle  began.  The 
billows  of  war  surged  to  and  fro  through  the  jungles.  The 
dying  and  dead  were  everywhere.  Again  had  the  rebels  been 
baffled.  Night  closed  the  strife.  In  the  darkness  the  rebels 
fled.  The  patriots  pursued.  On  Saturday  night,  the  rebels, 
havinof  fled  in  a  runnino-  fio-ht  about  fifteen  miles,  made  a  stand 
at  Spottsylvania. 

Ail  day  Sunday  the  tempest  of  war  continued.  General 
Grant  endeavored  to  drive  the  rebels  from  their  intrenchments, 
but  in  vain.  Darkness  closed  the  scene.  Mt)uday  came.  The 
tireless  leader  of  the  patriot  host  allowed  the  foe  not  an  hour 
for  repose.  All  day  long  the  battle  raged.  Tuesday  came.  It 
usliered  in  a  day  of  blood  such  as  earth  has  seldom  seen.  The 
rebels  were  intrenched  at  Spottsylvania.  The  patriots  were  in 
a  semicirelo  around  them,  six  miles  in  arc.  The  artillery  was 
brought  up.  From  morning  till  night  the  field  was  a  crater 
of  thunder,  lightning,  tumult,  death.  Ten  thousand  on  each 
side — twenty  thousand  in  all — were  struck  down. 

Wednesday,  the  exhausted  combatants  strove  to  regather 
their  energies.  On  Wednesday  night,  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest, 
General  Grant  hurled  Hancock's  division  upon  the  foe.  They 
were  driven  in  wild  rout  through  the  woods,  losing  thirty- 
two  guns  and  seven  thousand  prisoners.  The  dawn  of  Thurs- 
day morning  inflamed  the  battle  to  greater  grandeur.  Morn- 
ing, noon,  afternoon,  passed  away,  and  still  they  fought,  every 
nerve  strained;  bayonets  were  interlocked,  rebel  and  patriot 
grappled  in  death-throes,  friend  and  foe,  rider  and  horseman, 
"in  one  red  burial  blent."  Ten  thousand  fell  on  each  side, 
killed  or  wounded. 
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Wight  separated  the  combatants.  The  morning  came,  dark, 
rainy.  The  skies  wept:  angels  might  weep.  All  day  lona:  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents.  The  dismal  hours  were  spent  in  bniyiug 
the  dead  and  in  taking  care  of  the  wounded.  In  the  night 
the  patriot  host  pressed  on,  through  storm  and  rain,  to  get  in 
the  rear  of  tlie  foe. 

Another  Sahhath  dawned.  The  armies  were  face  to  face. 
Both  stood  on  the  defensive;  neither  were  in  condition  to 
charge.  It  was  the  twelfth  day  of  this  unparalleled  campaign. 
Sternly  looking  eye  into  eye,  both  prepared  for  another  round. 
With  the  first  dawn  of  Wednesday  morning  the  battle  was 
renewed,  b^'  a  tremendous  assault  upon  the  rebel  lines.  It  was 
in  vain  :  the  rebels  were  behind  works  too  strong  to  be  carried 
by  a  charge.  General  Grant  then  made  another  flank  move- 
ment, which  compelled  General  Lee  to  abandon  his  intrench- 
ments.  The  rebels  hurried  down  to  a  new  line  on  the  Xorth 
Anna.  All  daj-  Friday  General  Grant's  armj-  was  upon  the 
march.  Lee  was  again  compelled  to  retire,  lest  Grant  should 
get  between  him  and  Richmond,  cutting  oti'  liis  supplies. 
With  consummate  skill,  General  Grant  not  only  thus  moved  his 
own  army  steadily  on  toward  Richmond,  but  he  also  rendered 
it  impossible  for  Lee  to  turn  back  and  assail  Washington, 
'oaturday  morning  found  our  indomitable  army  fifteen  miles 
southeast  of  Spottsylvania. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath.  The  roads  were  perfect, 
the  skies  blue,  the  air  invigorating,  the  landscape  luxuriant 
and  blooming,  while  bird-songs  and  fragrance  floated  upon 
the  breeze.  Onward,  rcsistlessly  onward,  swept  our  army,  all 
the  day,  toward  the  oloomed  city,  while  an  army  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men  in  vain  endeavored  to  arrest  their  march. 
Tuesday,  General  Grant's  army  crossed  the  North  Anna,  not- 
withstanding every  effort  of  the  rebels  to  prevent  it.  Feigning 
a  determination  to  press  straight  on  through  and  over  the 
enemy's  ramparts.  General  Grant  threw  out  a  cloud  of  skir- 
mishers to  conceal  his  movements,  recrossed  the  river,  marched 
rapidly  down  toward  the  Pamunkey,  crossed  that  river,  and 
proudly  spread  out  his  army  in  battle-array  within  sixteen 
miles  of  Richmond. 

He  had  now  reached  tlie  famous  banks  of  the  Chickahominy. 
By  taking  this  route,  Washington  was  perfectly  safe :  Lee's 
army  was   terribly    weakened  by  repeated   battles,   and   the 
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northern  railroads,  by  ■which  raids  toward  the  north  could  be 
eftected,  were  destroyed.  It  was  a  brilliant  plan,  brilliantly 
executed.  For  there  were  two  objects  to  be  accomplished: 
the  one  was  the  capture  of  Eichmond, — the  other,  and  the 
more  important,  the  destruction  of  Lee's  army. 

Finding  the  intrenchments  of  the  enemy  in  his  front  too 
formidable  to  be  carried  b}'  direct  assault,  General  Grant 
moved  his  troops  to  join  General  Butler  at  Bermuda  Hundred. 
The  achievement  of  this  movement,  in  the  presence  of  Lee's 
army,  who  at  many  points  were  but  a  few  rods  from  him,  is 
one  of  the  marvels  of  war.  General  Grant  so  thoroughly  de- 
ceived the  eueni}-  that  Lee  liad  no  suspicion  of  what  he  was 
about.  He  marched  his  army  a  distance  of  fifty-five  miles, 
crossing  two  rivers,  the  Chickahominj'  and  the  James,  Avithout 
the  loss  of  a  gun,  a  wagon,  and  scarcely  of  a  man. 

Slowly  wore  away  long  months  of  expectation  on  the  part  of 
an  impatient  people,  and  of  calm  waiting  on  the  part  of  the 
Fabian  leader,  who  delayed  in  order  to  make  decisive  the  vic- 
tory. It  was  the  fur-nace  of  trial  for  the  character  and  reputation 
of  General  Grant.  Upon  no  other  man  rested  such  resjjon- 
sibility.  Of  no  other  man  was  so  much  expected.  Sheridan 
was  achieving  glory  in  the  Shenandoah  valley;  Thomas  was 
sweeping  Tennessee  clear  of  invaders ;  Sherman  A^-as  pressing 
on  his  matchless  march  through  the  rebellious  States,  but  the 
Lieutcnaut-GJeneral  was  so  cpiietly  settled  down  behind  Peters- 
burg that  he  seemed  regardless  of  his  personal  honors.  Hia 
time  had  not  attained  its  fulness  of  opportunity.  Public  anxiety 
rose  to  a  high  pitch.  ^len,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  far-reaching 
plans,  began  to  whisper  their  fears,  and  proficr  their  advice. 
Yet  Ulysses  the  Silent  had  no  jealousy  to  be  aroused;  no  per- 
sonal ambition  to  prompt  a  complaint,  an  explanation,  or  a  self- 
defence;  no  aim  nor  thought  but  the  grasping  of  Eichmond 
and  the  complete  demolition  of  the  foe. 

With  the  coming  of  the  spring  of  1865,  came  desperation  to 
the  beleaguered  enemy,  whose  patience  and  resources  were  quite 
exhausted  by  the  self-possession  and  the  strategy  of  the  Federal 
chieftain.  The  question  was  how  to  abandon  the  capital  and 
still  save  its  deserters.  Lee  saw  terrible  risk  on  every  hand. 
Worse  than  the  disgrace  of  flight  was  the  danger  of  utter  defeat 
wlicn  struggling  through  the  extended  nets  laid  for  his  army. 
He  must  speedily  do  something  or  be  entrapped  in  the  very  den 
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which  he  had  made  his  refuge.  He  assumed  the  oli'eusive. 
His  troops  were  massed  bv  night,  and  as  the  2.5th  of  }ilarch 
began  to  dawn,  they  were  suddenlj- hurled  upon  Fort  Steadmau, 
the  strongest  position  along  the  whole  line,  extending  from  the 
James  River  to  Hatcher's  Run.  The  garrison  was  taken,  and 
the  guns  turned  against  the  neighboring  batteries.  Tliis,  the 
last  triumph  of  the  Confederates,  caused  that  one  glow  of  hope 
which  often  precedes  the  agonies  of  despair.  Might  not  Lee 
seize  CtRA>'t's  military  railroad,  and  rout  the  Federal  army  ? 

General  Grant  was  iiiiperturl)able.  With  him  such  a  partial 
defeat  was  the  prelude  to  a  complete  victory.  He  perfected  his 
combinations.  Tlie  tide  was  turned  back.  Tlie  old  true  iiag 
was  again  planted  upon  Fort  Steadman.  From  Hatcher's  Run 
came  the  shouts  of  a  fresh  triumph.  Tlie  entire  line  was  not 
only  restored,  but  ready  for  the  onward  march  to  Richmond. 
Lee  had  failed.  He  must  take  the  fearful  risks  of  a  hasty  flight. 
Grant  was  resolved  that  the  retreat  of  the  eueni}-  should  not 
proceed  deliberately,  ami  Avitli  success.  Never  again  should  the 
foe  have  time  or  space  for  entrenchment.  Giving  Sheridan 
hardly  time  to  renew  the  shoes  on  his  horses,  which  had  just 
borne  their  rough  riders  from  the  Shenandoah,  the  Lieutenant- 
General  sent  him  westward  to  prepare  the  gauntlet  for  the  re- 
treating enerav. 

On  Saturday,  April  1st,  General  Sheridan  won  a  victory  at 
Five  Forks.  General  Grant  immediately  celebrated  it  by  an 
attack  along  the  whole  line  in  front  of  Petersburg,  making  the 
Sabbath  the  most  fearfully  solemn  day  that  Richmond  ever 
knew.  From  the  pulpits  in  that  cit}-  the  people  heard  Lee's 
message,  that  his  army  had  been  driven  out  of  their  entrench- 
ments ;  that  Petersburg  must  fall,  and  that  Richmond  must  be 
speedily  and  cautiously  abandoned.  Tliere  was  neither  choice 
nor  method  left  to  the  Confederates  in  taking  a  midnight  fare- 
well of  their  capital.  They  rushed  away  from  the  scene  ot 
their  conspiracies,  under  the  spur  of  an  uncontrollable  terror, 
leaving  the  materiel  of  war  to  be  consumed  by  the  fires  which 
they  had  kindled,  or  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

It  is  characteristic  of  General  Grant  that  he  did  not  stop  a 
moment  to  enjoy  a  parade  into  Richmond.  This  he  left  to 
General  Weitzel  and  his  corps,  composed  mostly  of  colored 
troops.  President  Lincoln  entered  the  city  and  his  dispiatchcs 
filled  the  country  with  enthusiasm.     The  Licutenant-Gencral 
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pushed  on  with  bis  troops  up  the  Appomattox,  in  a  race  with 
the  rebels  for  the  Danville  road.  Lee  was  urging  his  way 
towards  Lynchburg,  when  he  ran  into  the  snares  of  Sheridan  at 
Amelia  Court-House.  After  important  captures  of  generals  and 
troops,  Sheridan  wrote,  on  the  5th,  to  Grant:  "  I  wish  you  were 
here  yourself.  I  feel  confident  of  capturing  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  if  we  exert  ourselves.  I  see  no  escape  for 
Lee."  Grant  went  to  the  front.  He  wrote  to  Lee  on  the  7th, 
saying  that  he  felt  it  his  "duty  to  shift  from  himself  the  respon- 
sibility of  any  further  effusion  of  blood,"  by  asking  the  sur- 
render of  the  opposing  army.  Lee  pretended  to  see  no  neces- 
sity for  a  surrender,  but  was  willing  to  make  arrangements  for 
peace.  Grant's  reply  w^as  as  full  of  humanity  as  of  justice:  "I 
am  equally  anxious  for  peace  with  yourself,  and  the  whole  North 
entertain  the  same  feeling.  The  terms  upon  which  peace  can 
be  had  are  well  understood.  By  the  South  laying  down  their 
arms  they  will  hasten  that  most  desirable  event,  save  thousands 
of  human  lives  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  property  not  yet 
destroyed."  On  the  9th  Lee  accepted  the  terms.  Confederate 
surrenders  became  the  order  of  the  day,  until,  by  the  first  of 
June,  every  rebel  force  had  yielded,  and  peace  was  restored. 

Throughout  the  loyal  States  there  were  rejoicings  in  city  and 
countrj';  business  was  suspended,  flags  displayed;  churches 
were  full  of  solemn  thanksgivings ;  the  loyal  press  rendered 
the  glory  to  God;  and  the  praise  of  the  noble  army  and  its 
skilful  generals  was  on  every  loyal  tongue.  Suddenly  there 
was  the  profoundest  grief  at  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln.  Amid  all  the  weeping  there  was  one  exclamation  of 
gratitude  —  "  Thank  God,  General  Grant  is  spared !" 

May  he  long  be  spared  to  receive  the  public  honors,  from 
which  he  shrinks  with  all  the  modesty  of  his  peculiar  greatness. 
His  name  is  enshrined  in  the  heart  of  a  nation  grateful  to  God 
for  having  raised  up  the  right  man  for  the  last  crisis  of  American 

liberty. 
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WILLIAM  TECUMSEH  SHEllMAN. 

Thirteen  years  after  the  Maj-flower  landed  her  pilgrims  on  the 
shores  of  the  ISTew  World,  a  plain  bark  brought  the  Shermans 
into  Boston  harbor.  There  were  three  of  them,  of  three  diiferent 
professions  :  Samuel,  an  honorable  lawyer ;  John,  a  Puritan  min- 
ister; and  their  cousin  John,  a  captain,  from  whom  descended 
Roger  Sherman,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. They  had  come  from  Dedham,  England,  with  ad- 
vanced ideas  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Their  coat  of  arms 
bore  a  lion  rampant,  and  a  sea-lion  on  the  crest.  The  motto 
was:  "Conquer  death  by  virtue."  The  significance  of  the  lion 
would  be  fulfilled,  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  their 
landing  in  America,  by  a  great-grandson  of  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Sherman. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  a  widow,  with  three 
children,  left  her  husband's  grave  in  Connecticut,  and  settled 
in  Ohio,  the  empire  state  of  the  western  world.  She  was  the 
relict  of  Judge  Taylor  Sherman.  Her  son  Charles,  settled  in 
Lancaster,  became  an  elocpient  advocate,  and  a  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  State.  He  died  suddenly,  in  1829,  having 
been  seized,  as  is  supposed,  with  cholera,  while  presiding  over 
his  court.  Eleven  children  were  thus  left  fatherless,  with  little 
fortune,  but  with  a  devoted  mother,  and  courageous  hearts. 
The  sixth  of  these  children  was  William  Tecumseh  Sherman, 
who  was  born  February  8th,  1820.  His  fatlicr  had  so  admired 
the  really  great  Indian  cliieftain,  Tecumseh,  that  his  was  one  of 
the  names  given  to  the  child.  John,  the  able  senator  from  Ohio, 
is  a  younger  brother. 

William  Tecumseh  was  one  day  playing  in  the  sand,  and 
throwing  up  miniature  fortifications,  according  to  the  inventions 
of  his  young  genius,  when  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  a  resident 
of  Lancaster,  entered  the  widowed  mother's  dwelling,  talked  a 
short  time,  then  went  to  the  sand-bank,  and  said  to  tlie  lad  : 
"Come,  my  boy,  you  are  going  to  live  with  mc.     I  liavc  seen 
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yonr  mothor,  and  she  has  given  her  consent."  Tlie  astonished 
Utile  worker  looked  at  his  benefactor,  shook  oft'  the  sand,  and 
followed  him  home.  He  was  soon  a  pnpil  in  tlie  aeadem}-  of 
tlio  town.  Though  but  nine  years  of  age,  he  convinced  his 
teacher  and  schoohnates  that  he  might  yet  have  a  bright  career. 
The  remarkable  trait  which  his  patron  then  observed  in  him, 
was  his  ready  power  of  execution,  when  little  matters  of  business 
were  committed  to  liim.  Mr.  Ewing  says  that  he  "never  knew 
so  young  a  boy  who  would  do  an  errand  so  correctly  and 
promptly  as  he  did.  He  was  transparently  honest,  faithful,  and 
reliable.  Studious  and  correct  in  his  habits,  his  progress  in 
education  was  steady  and  substantial."  At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
he  was  oftcrcd  a  place  in  the  military  academy  at  West  Point, 
bj-  his  benefactor,  Avhose  official  position  put  the  appointment 
in  his  hands.  Young  Sherman  had  a  taste  for  military  life,  and 
gladly  accepted  the  new  position.  So  modest,  yet  self-possessed, 
and  so  dignified  was  he  in  his  examination  for  a  cadetship,  that 
one  of  the  professors  remarked :  "  lie  is  a  blooded  fellow."  As 
a  late  writer  saj-s  :  "He  had  the  ingrained  qualities  of  manli- 
ness." He  maintained  tlie  high  respect  of  the  officers  and 
students,  was  efficient  in  artillery  and  in  cavalry  exorcises,  and 
graduated  the  fifth  in  the  class  of  1840. 

One  of  liis  rules,  fi'om  the  first,  was  to  lose  no  time  in  niilitaiy 
movements.  He  was  soon  made  a  Second-Lieutenant  in  the 
Third  Artillery,  and  sent  into  Florida,  to  assist  in  subduing  the 
Indians.  There  he  gained  a  knowledge  of  southern  SAvamps, 
which  afterwards  proved- to  be  of  great  use  to  him  and  his 
threatened  countiy.  "We  find  him  a  Pirst-Lieutenant  in  1841. 
He  passed  nearly  five  years  of  dull  life,  on  duty  in  Port  Moultrie. 
Then  he  Avas  sent  to  the  frontier,  in  California,  to  guard  the 
United  States  from  the  invasions  of  the  Mexicans.  He  was 
not  engaged  in  the  severer  part  of  the  war  Avith  Mexico,  but 
he  did  Avell  his  dut}'  on  the  frontier.  He  saAV  the  beginning 
of  the  intense  excitement  for  California  gold,  being  at  Sacra- 
mento Avhen  the  first  discoA'cry  of  the  golden  sands  Avas  made. 
But  he  Avas  not  tempted  from  his  loyal  dut}-  to  his  government. 

When  Avar  had  ceased,  he  repaired  to  Washington,  where 
he  married  Ellen  Ewing,  the  accomplished  daughter  of  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Ohio.  The  Avedding  occasion  was 
graced  liy  the  presence  of  an  unusual  number  of  distinguished 
persons,  among  Avhom  Avere  General  Zachary  Taylor,  and  the 
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great  statesmen,  Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Clay.  He  was  then 
conarratnlated  as  Captain  Sherman.  Military  life  was  so  taine, 
and  then  held  ont  so  little  prospect  of  earnest  dnty,  that,  in 
1853,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  accepted  a  position  at 
the  head  of  a  new  banking-house  in  San  Francisco,  under  the 
title  of  "Lucas,  Turner  &  Co."'  There  he  grew  familiar  with 
the  finances  and  the  polities  of  the  country.  The  faithful 
errand-boy  was  the  trusty-  and  successful  banker.  But  he  seems 
to  have  wished  for  a  more  active,  intellectual  life.  Having  cer- 
tain land  interests  in  Kansas,  he  Avent  to  Leavenworth,  and, 
with  some  young  friends,  opened  a  law-oflice,  the  firm  being 
that  of  Ewing,  Sherman,  and  McCook.  Prior  to  this,  he  had 
managed  a  farm,  near  Topeka ;  and  his  neighbors  spoke  of  his 
abrupt  manner,  reserved  yet  forcible  speech  and  character.  As 
a  lawyer,  lie  had  an  insurmountable  objection  to  pleading  in 
court;  but  when  consulted,  he  exhibited  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  legal  principles,  a  cleai',  logical  perception  of  the  points  of 
equity,  and  a  high  sense  of  justice.  Yet  he  was  not  cpiite  at 
home  in  the  law,  and  a  position  which  would  connect  him  with 
military  affairs  was  preparing  for  him. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  founded  a  military  academy,  iu  1860, 
at  Alexandria,  and  offered  the  presidency  to  Captain  Siieem.vn, 
on  a  salary  of  live  thousand  dollars.  He  accepted  it,  and  im- 
mediatelj'-  entered  upon  his  duties.  Scarcely  had  he  begun  to 
direct  the  genius  of  the  young  cadets,  when  mutterings  were 
heard,  throughout  the  South,  ominous  of  war.  He  believed, 
from  the  first,  that  the  Southern  people  would  fight.  He  met 
the  spirit  of  rebellion  in  the  class-room.  The  prospects  gave 
him  many  a  sad  thought,  for  there  was  cverytliing  horrible  to 
be  feared  for  his  country,  in  a  civil  war.  But  he  had  no  struggle 
in  coming  to  a  decision  in  regard  to  his  own  duty.  He  took  his 
pen,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1861,  and  w'rote  to  Governor  Moore 
a  most  characteristic  letter : 

"  As  I  occupy  a  qiiat/i  military  position  under  tliis  State,  I  deem  it  proper  to 
acquaint  you  that  I  accepted  such  position  Tvhen  Louisiana  was  a  State  in  the 
Union,  and  the  motto  of  the  Seminary  vras  inserted,  in  marble,  over  the  main 
door:  ' Bi/  the  lihcrallfy  of  tlte  General  Government  of  the  United  States.  The 
Union:  JEsto  perpetua.'  Eecent  events  foreshadow  a  great  change,  and  it 
becomes  all  men  to  choose.  If  Louisiana  ^Yithdraw■s  from  the  Federal  Union, 
/prefer  to  maintain  my  allegiance  to  the  old  constitution,  as  long  as  a  fragment 
of  it  survives  ;  and  my  longer  stay  here  would  be  wrong  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.     In  that  event,  I  beg  you  will  send  or  appoint  some  authorized  tigent  t" 
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take  charge  of  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war  here  belonging  to  the  State,  or 
direct  me  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  them.  And,  furthermore,  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  I  beg  you  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
relieve  me  as  Superintendent,  the  moment  the  State  determines  to  secede ;  for 
on  no  earthly  account  vcill  I  do  any  act,  or  think  any  thought,  hostile  to,  or  in 
defiance  of,  the  old  government  of  the  United  States." 

The  Captain  was  clearly  nuderstood,  and  relieved.  One  might 
have  met  him,  sliortly  afterwards,  as  the  capable  superintendent 
of  a  street  railroad,  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  a  salary  not  half 
so  large  as  that  he  had  just  abandoned.  But  he  was  so  heroic 
as  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  loyalty  to  his  country,  and  to  engage 
in  any  honest  labor  by  which  he  might  be  useful.  Such  manly 
independence  is  always  sublime.  It  was  worthy  of  his  ancestors. 
But  how  could  he  rest  in  private  life,  after  the  loud  call  that 
thundered  from  the  same  Charleston  harbor  with  which  he  had 
once  been  so  familiar  ?  There  were  many  in  the  country  who 
thought  that  Sherman  ought  to  be  doing  something  else  than 
managing  a  city  railroad.  Up  the  great  river,  was  a  certain 
unassuming  graduate  of  West  Point,  named  Grant,  who  was 
offering  his  services  to  the  government.  His  friends,  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Ewing,  urged  Sherman  to  ofi'er  himself.  He 
hastened  to  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

"  Civil  war  is  imminent,  and  we  are  unprepared  for  it,"  said 
he,  to  Secretary  Cameron.  "I  have  come  to  offer  my  services 
to  the  country,  in  the  struggle  before  us."  The  reply  astonished 
the  applicant,  who  understood  the  Southern  spirit,  and  had 
measured  somewhat  the  vastness  of  the  work  of  defence  and 
restoi'ation.  It  was,  that  the  excitement  would  probably  soon  be 
over,  and  that  few  more  troops  would  be  needed.  The  Secretary 
of  War  was  also  surprised  at  the  earnestness  of  Sherman. 
President  Lincoln,  whose  call  for  75,000  men  was  bringing 
rapidly  an  army  into  the  field,  smiled  at  the  serious  enthusiasm 
of  the  man,  and  said :  "  We  shall  not  need  many  more  like  you : 
the  whole  affair  will  soon  blow  over."  The  Puritanic  Tecumseh 
went  away  with  an  increased  anxiety  for  his  country.  He  felt 
that  to  expect  anything  short  of  a  most  gigantic  war,  was  an 
absurdity.  He  was  then  almost  alone  in  his  estimate  of  the 
fearful  conflict. 

The  appointment  of  Captain  Sherman  to  an  important  com- 
mand, was  mentioned  to  him  by  those  who  knew  him  best.  He 
gallantly  rc[ilicd  :  "  I  do  not  wish  a  prominent  place  ;  this  is  to 
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be  a  long  and  bloody  war."  He  was  commissioned  as  a  Colonel 
of  tlie  Thirteentli  Infontry,  in  the  rognlar  army,  May  14tb,  1861, 
nnder  General  McDowell.  At  Ball  Run,  he  urged  on  the  brigade 
which  had  been  placed  nnder  him,  into  the  severest  of  the  battle, 
and  faltered  not  until  he  was  chagrined  l:>y  the  order  to  retreat. 
His  conduct  was  sio;nally  brilliant  dnrino-  that  whole  enijao-e- 
ment.  His  brigade  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  one  that  retired 
from  the  field  in  good  order,  making  a  firm  stand  at  the  bridge 
opposite  Washington,  ready  to  defend  the  Capital  in  case  the 
enemy  should  pui'sue  the  panic-stricken  forces  of  the  goveni- 
ment.  It  was  this  unexampled  service  that  won  him,  in  the 
next  August,  the  appointment  of  Brigadier-General  of  volun- 
teers. 

We  next  meet  him  in  Kentucky,  where  be  was  compelled  to 
be  wary  of  the  enemy,  saying:  "  Our  forces  are  too  small  to  do 
good,  and  too  large  to  be  sacrificed."  He  insisted  upon  having 
men  enough  for  a  forward  movement.  On  being  asked  how 
many  would  be  needed  for  defence,  and  for  aggression,  be  said: 
"  Two  hundred  thousand  men."  This  reply  startled  many 
eminent  men  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  Congress.  They  could  not 
believe  him,  when  he  said :  "  That  to  make  a  successful  advance 
against  the  enemy,  strongly  posted  at  all  strategic  points  from 
the  Mississippi  to  Cumberland  Gap,  would  recpiire  au  army  two 
hundred  thousand  strong!"  The  reinforcements  could  not  be 
granted,  and  he  asked  to  be  relieved.  He  was  succeeded  by 
General  Buell.  "We  have  not  space  to  describe  the  part  he  took 
in  forwarding  men  and  supplies  to  assist  General  Grant,  in  the 
victories  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  ;  nor  tell  how  he  com- 
manded a  division  at  Pittsburg  Landing — was  fiercely  attacked, 
had  four  horses  shot  nnder  him  in  one  day,  saved  two  strong 
brigades  from  a  panic,  kept  his  wounded  arm  in  a  sling,  con- 
ducted a  slight  retreat  with  success,  took  a  new  position,  man- 
aged the  artillery  against  a  charge  by  the  enemy,  whose  horses 
were  sent  Ijack  with  empty  saddles,  or  piled  up  in  heaps  on  the 
field,  and  finally,  bow  he  sent  the  foe  retreating  to  Corinth.  Of 
his  generalship,  the  courageous  General  Rosseau  said :  "  He  gave 
us  our  first  lessons  in  the  field  in  the  face  of  an  enemy ;  and  of 
all  the  men  I  ever  saw,  he  is  the  most  untiring,  vigilant,  and 
patient ....  Devoid  of  ambition,  incapable  of  envy,  he  is  brave, 
gallant,  and  just." 

Nor  can  we  dwell  upon  his  valorous  achievements  at  Corinth, 
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ill  the  bayous  above  Vicksbnrg,  nor  in  the  various  attempts  to 
capture  that  proud  stronghold  on  the  Mississippi.  He  Avas  then 
a  Alajor-General,  but  was  ranked  by  General  McClernand,  who 
was  sent  to  assist  General  Grant.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary 
for  General  Sherman  to  fall  back  in  the  command  of  his  old 
corps;  and  in  giving  up  the  large  division  to  his  superior  in 
rank,  he  most  gracefully  and  loyally  said,  iu  his  farewell-order 
to  the  soldiers :  "  We  failed  in  accomplishing  one  purpose  of 
our  movement  —  the  capture  of  Vicksbnrg;  but  we  were  part 
of  a  whole.  Ours  was  but  pai't  of  a  combined  movement  .... 
We  were  on  time  :  unforeseen  contingencies  must  have  delayed 
the  others  ....  A  new  commander  is  now  here  to  lead  jou.  He 
is  chosen  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  is  charged 
by  the  Constitution  to  maintain  and  defend  it ;  and  he  has  the 
undoubted  right  to  select  his  own  agents  ....  There  are  honors 
enough  in  reserve  for  all,  and  work  enough,  too.  Let  each  do 
his  appropriate  part,  and  our  nation  must,  in  the  end,  emerge 
from  this  dire  conflict,  purified  and  ennobled  by  the  fires  which 
now  test  its  strength  and  purity." 

General  Sherman  still  handled  his  corps  with  skill  iu  the 
region  of  Vicksburg ;  now  keeping  the  Confederate  General 
Johnston  at  bay,  now  assisting  in  routing  him  at  Jackson,  the 
capital  of  Mississippi,  and  there  destroying  all  that  could  be  of 
value  to  the  enemj-.  About  seven,  one  morning,  he  received 
word  from  General  Grant  to  make  some  speedy  marches ;  and 
one  hour  from  that  moment,  his  whole  army  was  in  motion. 
Of  his  movements  and  merits,  at  this  period,  let  General  Grant 
tell  us :  "  His  demonstrations  at  Haines'  Bluff,  in  April,  to  hold 
the  enemy  about  Vicksburg,  while  the  army  was  securing  a 
foothold  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  his  rapid  marches  to  join  the 
army  afterwards ;  his  management  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  in 
the  first  attack ;  his  almost  unecpialled  march  from  Jackson  to 
Bridgeport,  and  passage  of  the  Black  river ;  his  securing  Walnut 
Hills,  on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  attest  his  great  merit  as  a 
soldier." 

AVhile  General  Grant  was  taking  Vicksbui-g,  Sherman  was 
defeating  Johnston,  in  such  a  brilliant  manner,  that,  in  addition 
to  what  has  just  been  noted,  some  one  said:  "The  dispersion 
of  Johnston's  army  entitles  General  Sherman  to  more  honor 
than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  man  to  earn."  On  one  of 
those  days  there  was  no  small  stir  at  his  head-quarters.     His 
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wife,  and  son  bearing  liis  own  name,  visited  liim.  The  lad 
remained  with  his  father;  the  Corps  adopted  him  as  the  Child 
of  the  Army.  But  soon  disease  took  away  his  young  life.  The 
iron  General  showed  all  the  tenderness  of  a  father  whose  life 
had  been  bound  up  in  the  lad"s  life.  In  his  most  touching  reply 
to  the  Thirteenth  Corps,  after  the  brave  soldiers  had  expressed 
their  sj-mpathy,  he  wrote  :  "  My  poor  Willie  was,  or  thought  he 
was,  a  sergeant  of  the  Thirteenth.  Child  as  he  was,  he  had  the 
enthusiasm,  the  pure  love  of  truth,  honor,  and  love  of  country', 
which  should  animate  all  soldiers.  God  only  knows  why  he 
sliould  die  thus  young.  He  is  dead,  but  will  not  be  forgotten 
till  those  who  knew  him  in  life  have  followed  him  to  that  same 
mysterious  end."  The  soldiers  raised  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

In  all  the  general  movements  that  resulted  in  the  possession 
of  Chattanooga,  the  defence  of  Knoxville,  and  the  great  moun- 
tain victories,  General  Sherman  M'as  conspicuous.  On  the  part 
of  himself  and  his  men,  there  was  many  "  a  brilliant  display  of 
valor  baptized  in  blood."  It  Avas  during  those  days  that  he 
thus  replied  to  a  certain  Baltimore  lady,  who  had  reminded  him 
of  the  "invasion"  in  wliich  he  was  engaged,  to  her  surprise: 
"  All  I  pretend  to  saj',  on  earth,  as  in  heaven,  man  must  submit 
to  some  arbiter.  He  must  not  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  his 
government  or  his  God,  without  just  reason  and  cause.  The 
South  has  no  cause ;  not  even  a  pretext.  Indeed,  by  her 
unjustifiable  course,  she  has  thrown  away  the  proud  history 
of  the  past,  and  laid  open  her  fair  country  to  the  tread  of 
devastating  war.  Slie  bantered  and  bullied  us  to  the  conflict. 
Had  we  declined  battle,  America  would  have  sunk  back  coward 
and  craven,  meriting  the  contempt  of  all  mankind  ....  I  would 
not  suljugate  the  South  in  the  term  so  oflensively  assumed;  but 
I  would  make  every  citizen  of  the  land  obey  the  common  law, 
submit  to  the  same  that  we  do — no  worse,  no  better;  our  equals, 
and  not  our  superiors  ....  I  am  married,  have  a  wife  and  six 
children  living  in  Lancaster,  Ohio.  My  course  has  been  an 
eventful  one ;  but  I  hope,  when  the  clouds  of  anger  and  passion 
are  dispersed,  and  truth  emerges  bright  and  clear,  you,  and  all 
who  knew  me  in  early  years,  will  not  blush  that  we  wore  once 

dear  friends.     Tell ,  for  me,  that  I  hope  she  may  live  to 

realize  that  the  doctrine  of  '  Secession  '  is  as  monstrous,  in  our 
civil  code,  as  disobedience  was"  in  the  Divine  law." 

With   such  views.  General    Sherman   prepared   to    capture 
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Atlanta,  the  key  to  the  whole  South  —  the  point  on  which  her 
destiny  hinged.  He  was  then  the  great  commander  of  the 
army  in  Georgia.  By  profound  strategy,  he  divided  the  forces 
of  the  enemy  —  a  part  being  drawn  oft"  to  Jonesboro' —  and  he 
threw  his  army,  like  a  wedge,  between  them ;  so  that  the  fall 
of  Atlanta  was  certain.  All  behind  him  seemed  full  of  danger. 
His  base  was  hardly  Chattanooga,  but  Nashville,  and  divisions 
of  the  Confederate  forces  were  greatly  annoying  him  in  the 
rear.  The  whole  loyal  country  was  full  of  anxiety,  lest  his 
army  would  be  forced  to  abandon  the  prize.  The  logic  of 
many  mere  news-readers,  or  fire-side  strategists,  was  that  Sher- 
man 7nust  retreat.  Yet  Sherman  did  not  retreat.  He  "  pushed 
on  and  took  Atlanta,  ending  logic  and  campaign  both  at  once." 
His  sublimely  simple  message  was :  "  Atlanta  is  ours,  and  fixirly 
won."  In  all  patriotic  homes  throughout  the  entire  loyal  land, 
from  the  President's  mansion,  to  the  forest  cabin  in  which  a 
brave  distant  soldier  was  hourly  remembered,  there  were  praises 
of  Sherman  mingling  with  expressions  of  gratitude  to  God.  At 
the  call  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  a  day  of  special  thanksgiving- 
was  observed. 

The  name  of  "Atlanta"  was  inscribed  on  the  battle-flags;  but 
the  town  was  ordered  to  be  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
comparatively  destroyed.  For  there  were  other  plans,  other 
marches,  other  conf[uests  in  view.  Sherman,  in  concert  with 
Lieutenant-General  Grant,  was  thinking  of  the  march  to  the 
sea.  Let  the  encmj^  threaten  Kentucky,  or  move  on  Nashville, 
or  do  his  utmost  to  draw  the  rightful  invader  from  his  purpose, 
it  would  all  be  in  vain.  General  Thomas  would  defeat  all  the 
operations  of  General  Hood.  Our  hero  was  fully  resolved,  as 
he  said,  "  to  move  through  Georgia,  smashing  things,  to  the 
sea."  It  was  the  year  1864.  The  Lieutenant-General  says,  in 
his  report:  "Having  concentrated  his  troops  at  Atlanta  by  the 
fourteenth  of  November,  he  commenced  his  march,  threatening 
both  Augusta  and  Macon.  His  coming-out  point  could  not  be 
definitely  fixed.  Having  to  gather  his  subsistence  as  he  marched 
through  the  country,  it  was  not  impossible  that  a  force  inferior 
to  his  own  might  compel  him  to  head  for  such  point  as  he  could 
reach,  instead  of  such  as  he  might  prefer.  The  blindness  of 
the  encmj^,  however,  in  ignoring  his  movement,  and  sending 
Hood's  army  —  the  only  considerable  force  he  had  west  of 
llichmond,  and  cast  of  the  Mississippi  river  —  northward  on 
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an  offensive  campaign,  left  the  countrj  open,  and  Sherman's 
route  to  Lis  own  clioicc." 

Tlie  Confederates  said  tliat  "his  march  would  only  lead  him 
to  the  'Paradise  of  Fools.'  "  But  as  he  moved  onward,  threat- 
ening points  which  he  did  not  intend  to  capture,  taking  cities 
when  he  was  not  expected,  destroj'ing  the  resources  of  the 
enemy,  cutting  the  Confederacy  into  two  parts,  publishing 
everywhere  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  to  the  slaves,  show- 
ing every  kindness  to  that  long  enslaved  race,  and  inviting  their 
able-bodied  men  to  join  the  conquering  army,  it  was  discovered 
that  his  march  would  lead  him  into  the  proud  city  of  Savannah. 
It  was  defended  with  all  the  power  and  courage  possible ;  but 
its  fate  was  sealed. 

The  whole  ISTorth  was  for  weeks  Avithout  a  word  from  Sher- 
man. The  people  were  in  great  anxiety  and  suspense.  At  length, 
came  rumors  of  his  success,  then  despatches,  then  more  full  re- 
ports. Again  were  there  universal  rejoicings  and  public  thanks- 
giving to  the  "  God  of  battles."  How  simply  did  he  describe  his 
movement  on  Fort  McAllister :  "  I  went  down  with  Howard, 
and  took  a  look  at  it,  and  I  said  to  my  boys :  '  Boys,  I  don't 
think  there  are  over  four  hundred  in  that  fort;  but  there  it  is, 
and  I  think  we  might  as  well  have' it.'  "  ISTo  sooner  was  this 
said,  than  there  was  one  forward  spring,  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
the  fort  was  taken.  And  there,  at  sunset  on  the  memorable 
thirteenth  of  December,  the  man  of  mighty  marches  fuliilled 
the  covenant  made  Avith  his  iron  heroes  at  Atlanta,  twenty-nine 
days  before,  and  hundreds  of  miles  awa3\  Nine  days  after,  he 
was  in  Savannah,  sending  to  "his  Excellency,  President  Lin- 
coln," the  following  cheerful  message  :  "  I  beg  leave  to  present 
you,  as  a  Christmas  gift,  the  city  of  Savannah,  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  guns,  and  plenty  of  ammunition  ;  also,  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  bales  of  cotton." 

But  the  daring  genius  which,  under  Omnipotence,  had  as- 
tounded the  world  by  his  brilliant  achievements,  had  not  yet 
gained  the  object  intended.  The  marvellous  campaign  which 
brought  him  to  the  sea,  was  but  part  of  a  grand  plan.  He 
must  make  Savannah  a  pivot,  swing  his  great  army  round,  and 
march  northward,  severing  again  the  Confederacy,  and  joining 
General  Grant  in  the  final  victory.  This  seemed  to  many  of 
the  wise  and  prudent  a  most  dangerous  undertaking.  They 
united  with  the  enemy  in  saying:  "While  the  campaign  through 
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Georgia  was  harmless  and  safe,  this  is  a  march  into  the  jaws  of 

destruction."  In  all  his  movements,  General  Sherman  sought 
the  endorsement  of  the  Lieutenant-General,  who  says,  in  his 
report :  "  The  confidence  he  manifested  in  this  letter,  of  being 
able  to  march  up  and  join  me,  pleased  me ;  and,  without  waiting 
for  a  reply  to  my  letter  of  the  eighteenth,  I  directed  him  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  Decemlier,  to  make  preparations  to  start,  as 
he  proposed,  witliout  delay,  to  break  up  the  railroads  in  N"orth 
and  South  Carolina,  and  join  the  armies  operating  against 
Eichmond  as  soon  as  lie  could.  By  the  first  of  February, 
General  Sherman's  whole  army  was  in  motion  from  Savannah. 
He  captured  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  on  the  seventeenth; 
thence  moved  on  Goldsboro',  North  Carolina,  I'm  FayettevillCj 
reaching  the  latter  place  on  the  twelfth  of  March,  opiening  up 
communication  with  General  Schofield  b)y  way  of  Cape  Fear 
River.  On  the  fifteenth,  he  resumed  his  march  on  Goldsboro'. 
He  met  a  force  of  the  enemy  at  Averysboro',  and  after  a  severe 
fight,  defeated  and  compelled  it  to  retreat." 

He  pushed  on,  driving  Johnston  from  BentOnsville,  entering 
Goldsboro',  occupying  Raleigh,  and  preparing  to  make  a  bold 
stroke  against  the  enemy.  Glorious  tidings  reached  him  — 
General  Lee  had  surrendered ! 

He  received,  on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  a  letter  from  General 
Johnston,  asking  if  some  arrangement  could  not  be  eftccted  that 
Avould  prevent  the  farther  useless  effusion  of  blood.  Correspond- 
ence was  thus  opened.  A  few  days  after,  the  two  chieftains 
met  face  to  face.  With  courtesy  and  dignity,  they  discussed 
the  terms  of  peace.  The  conditions  which  they  agreed  upon, 
did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  on  tjie  ground 
that  they  involved  certain  cjucstions  which  could  not  be  speedily 
settled.  General  Grant  was  immediately  sent,  with  instructions 
for  Sherman  to  demand  an  unconditional  surrender.  The 
chieftains  again  met,  and  the  i-esult  was  the  disbandment  of 
Johnston's  army,  upon  substantially  the  same  tei-ms  as  were 
given  to  General  Lee.  In  efiect,  this  was  the  end  of  that  war 
which  Sherman  had  at  first  predicted  would  not  be  closed  until 
the  resources  of  the  South  Avere  exhausted. 

What  maimer  of  man  has  AVilliam  Tecumseh  Sherman  been 
during  all  this  time  ?  Those  who  best  knew  him  will  furnish 
us  with  material  for  description.  One  portrays  him  as  "tall, 
litlic,  ahiKist  delicately  formed.     When  excited,  erect  and  com- 
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maudiug.  Face  stern,  yet  smilinj/  as  a  boy's  when  pleased. 
Every  movement,  Ijotli  of  mind  and  bod}^,  quick  and  nervous. 
A  brilliant  talker,  announcing  his  plans,  but  concealing  bis 
real  intention.  When  leading  a  column,  looking  as  if  born 
only  to  command." 

In  bis  relations  witb  bis  fellow-officers,  be  cxbibited  gentle- 
ness, sympatby,  justice,  and  respect.  He  -was  sensitively  con- 
siderate of  tbe  feelings  of  bis  friends  ;  be  would  permit  no 
abuse  or  ridicule  of  any  one  attached  to  bis  person.  Yet  bis 
personal  attachments  exerted  no  influence  over  bis  official 
relations.  In  all  bis  actions  be  was  governed  by  a  high  and 
conscientious  regard  to  duty.  His  memoiy  was  marvelous, 
like  that  of  tbe  first  N"apoleon.  He  was  minutely  observant 
of  everything  in  bis  army.  His  integrity  seemed  to  pervade 
every  element  in  bis  character.  He  especially  desjiised  all  men 
who  were  interested  in  tbe  war  oidy  for  tlieir  aggrandizement. 
The  atmosphere  of  honesty  about  him  tended  to  destroy  the 
lust  for  gain.  His  patriotism  appeared  to  bis  companions  as 
pure  as  the  faith  of  a  child ;  tlierc  was  in  it  a  vital  force,  which 
caused  him  to  forget  all  merely  personal  considerations.  Ho 
has  been  styled  an  original,  rather  than  a  representative  man  ; 
a  pure  outgrowth  of  American  civilization  ;  a  striking  type  of 
our  institutions,  easily  comprehending  the  national  idea  of  pop- 
ular liberty. 

No  one  was  more  simple  in  bis  habits  of  life,  during  all  his 
campaigns.  He  was  sociable  in  the  highest  sense.  He  could 
throw  off  tbe  responsibilities  of  the  hour,  when  the  time  came 
for  rest,  and  enjoy  the  pleasantries  of  his  comrades.  Having 
an  api^reciation  for  wit  and  humor,  he  A\'as  often  the  centre  and 
life  of  the  occasion.  Sometimes  familiar,  yet  none  could  take 
undue  liberties  with  him.  He  conversed  freelj-,  yet  was  extremely 
reticent ;  knowing  how  to  keep  his  own  counsel,  and  never  be- 
traying his  purposes.  Ever  cautious,  sometimes  suspicious,  j-et 
never  deceptive.  His  unmeasured  scorn  and  contempt  fell  only 
upon  whatever  was  pretentious,  spurious,  arrogant,  and  dishon- 
orable. "  He  never  failed  to  recognize  and  pay  a  hearty  tribute 
to  unpretentious  merit,  courage,  capacity.  Christian  manliness, 
and  simplicity."  Sparing  of  promises ;  but  bis  word,  once 
given,  was  sacredly  regarded  as  an  obligation. 

There  was  "a  depth  of  tenderness  akin  to  the  love  of  woman 
behind  tliat  face  furrowed  w\t]\  the  lines  of  anxiety  and  care. 
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and  tLose  eyes,  which  dartecl  keen  and  suspicious  glances. 
Little  children  clung  to  the  General's  knees,  and  nestled  in  his 
arms  Avith  an  intuitive  faith  and  afi'ection."  At  Savannah,  his 
head-quarters  and  private  room  were  often  the  plaj-ground  of 
hosts  of  little  ones,  against  whom  the  door  never  was  closed, 
whatever  the  business  pending.  Anecdotes  by  the  volume  are 
told  of  him  while  on  his  great  marches ;  noAV  answering  the 
rude,  according  to  their  rudeness ;  again,  revealing  to  the 
helpless  the  depth  of  his  compassionate  heart.  If  any  one 
word  can  express  him,  it  is  Intensity.  A  graphic  pen  has 
sketched  him  as  "  a  genius,  with  greatness  grim  and  terrible, 
yet  simple  and  unaiFected  as  a  child.  The  thunderbolt  or 
sunbeam,  as  circumstances  call  him  out."  Thousands  are  as 
ready  to-daj^,  as  when  he  and  his  heroes  were  marshalled  in 
the  final  review  at  the  national  capital,  to  shout,  with  an  eye 
turned  to  the  Preserver  of  all  life,  Long  live  General  Sherman  ! 
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The  name  Sheridan,  has  long  been  a  briylit  star  of  .the 
Emerald  Isle.  Thomas,  and  liis  sou  Ivichard,  have  been  cele- 
brated in  dramatic  circles,  wherever  Englisli  literature  is  appre- 
ciated. But  whether  Sheridan,  the  immigrant,  who  left  Ireland 
and  landed  in  Boston,  was  any  relative  of  theirs,  we  do  not 
know ;  enough,  that  his  now  famous  son,  Philip  Henry,  was 
born  in  Boston,  in  the  year  1831.  It  was  a  long  journey  for 
little  Philip,  when  he  was  borne  into  Perry  County,  Ohio,  where 
his  father  located  on  tlie  great  thoroughfare  of  western  travel. 
With  his  Catholic  neighbors,  he  was  often  taken  to  the  church 
of  St.  Joseph,  at  Somerset,  said  to  be  the  oldest  house  of  public 
worship  in  the  State. 

Fondness  for  the  noble  horse  was  his  early  passion.  "When 
five  years  of  age,  he  was  one  day  met  bj'  some  older  lads,  who 
sought  amusement,  and  proposed  that  Philip  should  take  his 
first  grand  ride.  It  pleased  him.  They  placed  him  ujion  an 
unbridled  horse,  that  was  grazing  in  the  pasture,  and,  to  their 
astonishment,  away  went  the  steed  over  the  fence,  and  out  of 
sight.  The  child  clung  fast,  and  was  carried  into  a  tavern  shed, 
more  than  a  mile  distant,  where  the  horse  was  recognized,  and 
the  rider  pronounced  brave  enough  for  an  Indian  hunter.  Philip 
^^■as  thenceforth  a  hero  in  the  neighborhood ;  for  the  horse  was 
known  to  be  vicious,  and  to  have  unsaddled  excellent  riders. 
They  were  prepared  for  the  later  exploits  of  "  Cavalry  Sheridan." 

When  old  enough  to  leave  home,  he  appeared  in  Zanesville 

with  his   horse   and  cart,  making  his  own  way  in  the  world. 

Faithful,  active,  fraid-z,  and  intelligent,  he  attracted  the  attention 

of  a  member  of  Congress,  whose  home  was  in  the  town.     An 

elder  brother,  and  other  friends,  spoke  of  a  cadetship  in  the 

military  academy,  at  West  Point,  for  the  young  cartman :  the 

Congressman  secured  the  appointment.     In  1848,  Philip  passed 

the  examinations,  and  was  enrolled  in  that  institution.     He 

ranked    high,   even    among   such    class-mates    as    McPherson. 

1 
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Scliofield,  and  Terrill.     He  was  graduated  brevet  second-lieu- 
tenant in  the  United  States  infantry. 

There  was  a  defence  to  be  maintained  ag-aiust  ^lexieo,  and 
iu  1853,  young  Sheridan  was  sent  to  Fort  Duncan,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  to  render  liis  first  practical  militai-y  service  in  a  perilous 
country,  exposed  to  the  savageness  of  the  Apaclie  and  Comanche 
Indians.  There  was  soon  an  occasion  to  test  his  valor.  He 
and  two  comrades  were  one  day  outside  the  fort,  when  a  band 
of  Apache  Indians  appeared;  the  chief  leaped  from  his  "fiery 
mustang"  to  seize  his  prisoners.  In  an  instant  Sheridan's  eye 
kindled  into  admiration  for  the  horse,  and  springing  upon  him, 
he  galloped  away  to  Fort  Duncan.  Summoning  the  troops, 
ordering  his  pistols,  without  dismounting,  he  hastened  back, 
as  a  true  cavalryman,  to  rescue  his  two  companions,  who  were 
heroically  fighting  for  their  lives.  One  shot,  and  an  Indian  fell 
dead  at  the  feet  of  the  Lieutenant's  horse.  The  soldiers  came 
up,  and  the  savages  were  ridden  down,  until  few  escaped.  This 
valiant  deed  was,  however,  rebuked  by  the  commanclant  of  the 
i'ort,  on  the  ground  that  the  Lieutenant  was  away  from  his 
command.  That  jealous,  irritated  ofiicer,  was  afterwards  a 
general  in  tlie  Confederate  army.  For  two  years  Sheridan 
endured  his  displeasure,  doing  good  service  iu  making  defences 
and  explorations,  when  he  at  length  sought  a  different  post  of 
duty.  Promoted  to  a  full  lieutenant,  he  was,  for  a  time,  assigned 
to  the  command  of  Fort  Wood,  in  New  York  harbor.  Next  he 
was  sent  to  the  Pacific  coast,  where  he  commanded  an  escort 
of  men  who  were  surveying  the  route  for  a  railway  connecting- 
San  Francisco  with  the  Columbia  river.  This  service  won  him 
a  mention  in  Congress  in  the  highest  terms.  We  follow  him 
to  Fort  Vancouver,  displaying  his  dashing  courage  against  the 
Yokima  Indians,  and  winning  admiration  from  them,  as  well  as 
worthier  praise  from  his  superior  oflicers.  After  the  "Yokima 
Reservation"  was  formed,  he  was  appointed  to  command  this 
Indian  domain;  and  gaining  the  confidence  of  his  wild  subjects, 
he  administered  their  affairs  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
government.  He  created  a  new  military  post  at  Yamhill,  south- 
west of  Fort  Vancouver,  where  he  lived  on  the  coarsest  fare, 
passed  days  of  danger,  made  bronzing  marches,  and  jjrepared 
himself  for  activity  in  the  greatest  war  of  modern  times. 

"With  the  rank  of  Captain,  he  was  sent  to  Jctix;rson  Barracks, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  the  autumn  of  18GL     On  his  arrival,  ho 
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was  appointed  president  of  tlie  board  whicli  audited  the  claims 
that  arose  uuder  the  administratiou  of  General  Fremont,  in  the 
west.  It  was  a  practical  business  affair,  performed  with  such 
courtesy  and  ability,  that  he  was  given  the  position  of  Chief 
Quartermaster  and  Commissary  of  the  ^Yestern  army.  An 
appreciative  staff  officer  thus  wrote  of  him:  "A  modest,  cpiiet 
little  man  was  our  Quartermaster.  Yet  nobody  could  deny  the 
vitalizing  energy  and  masterly  force  of  his  presence,  when  he 
had  occasion  to  exert  himself.  Neat  in  person,  courteous  in 
demeanor,  exact  in  the  transaction  of  business,  and  most  accu- 
rate in  matters  appertaining  to  the  regulations,  orders,  and 
general  military  custom,  it  was  no  wonder  that  our  acting 
Chief  Quartermaster  should  have  been  universally  liked.  Espe- 
cially was  he  in  favor  socially,  for  it  soon  became  known  that 
he  was,  off  duty,  a  most  genial  companion.  ^Yllenever  ho 
did  allow  his  ambition  to  appear,  it  appeared  to  be  of  a  moderate 
cast.  '  He  was  the  sixty-fourth  captain  on  the  list,  and  with  the 
chances  of  war,  he  thought  ho  might  soon  be  major.'  Such 
were  the  terms  in  which  the  future  Major-General  s[ioke  of  his 
promotion.  No  visions  of  brilliant  stars,  single  or  dual,  glittered 
on  the  horizon  of  his  life.  If  he  could  pluck  an  old  leaf  and 
gild  the  same  for  his  shoulders'  wear,  he  was  satisfied.  If  any 
one  had  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  brigadiership,  our  Quar- 
termaster would  have  supposed  it  meant  in  irony.  Yet  he  was 
even  then  recognized  as  a  man  of  vigorous  character.  .  .  .  Not 
a  clerk  or  orderly,  but  treasured  some  act  of  kindness  done  by 
Captain  Shekidax." 

His  labors  were  very  arduous.  Everything,  at  that  period  of 
the  war,  needed  organizing.  The  system  of  obtaining  and 
forwarding  supplies  was  imperfect.  It  was  not  strange,  there- 
fore, if  the  army  that  in  the  spring  of  1862  was  fighting  terribly 
for  the  salvation  of  ]\lissouri,  could  not  be  supplied  perfectly 
with  all  that  .was  needed.  Nor  was  it  surprising  that  there  was 
a  slight  collision  between  him  and  General  Cartis.  But  the 
affair  was  soon  settled,  and  after  making  purchases  of  horses  in 
"\Yisconsin  for  the  army,  Captain  Siieridax  was  appointed  Chief 
Quartermaster  of  the  department,  under  General  Halleck,  then 
at  Corinth,  Mississippi.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Confederate 
forces  from  that  place,  there  was  a  demand  for  officers  in  the 
cavalry  service,  that  swift  pursuit  might  be  made.  The  attention 
of  the  superior  officers  was  turned  to  Sheridan.     Ho  was  at 
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once  commissioued  Colonel  of  the  second  regiment  of  Micbigan 
cavalry,  and  proved  "the  right  man  in  the  right  place."  He 
T\'as  in  his  field  of  success  when  attached  to  Elliot's  cavalry 
force,  enduring  hardships,  making  raids  into  dangerous  regions, 
destroying  rail-roads  and  stores  of  the  enemy,  gaining  a  victory 
over  Forest's  bold  riders,  and  soon  finding  Chalmers  with  nine 
regiments,  facing  him  with  but  two.  It  was  a  perilous  hour, 
but  it  suijo-csted  an  admirable  strategv.  Colonel  Sheridan  sent 
ninety  men  around  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  M'liile  he 
would  attack  the  front.  The  dariiig  plan  was  successful.  The 
enemy,  surprised,  terrified,  and  routed,  fled  in  confusion,  Avhile 
the  victors  pursued  him  for  twenty  miles.  General  Grant,  ever 
ready  to  crown  merit,  commended  him ;  and  on  the  first  day  of 
July,  18G2,  he  was  deservedly  made  a  Brigadiei--Genera].  He 
rendered  signal  services,  during  the  summer,  in  Mississippi  and 
Kentucky,  defending  Louisville  from  capture  and  pillage. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  General 
Sheridan  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  division  of 
McCook's  (,'orps  which  constituted  the  right  Aving  of  the  army. 
After  the  terrific  battle  of  Mnrfreesboro',  where  all  seemed  for 
so  long  doubtfLd,  but  where  the  result  Avas  one  of  the  grandest 
triumphs,  at  the  A'cry  hour  tliat  President  Lincoln  was  signing 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  January,  1863,  our  cavalry 
hero  Avas  one  of  the  elcA-en  brigadiers  of  whom  General  Rose- 
cranz  said,  in  his  report :  "  They  ought  to  be  made  major- 
generals  in  our  service."  Sheridan  received  the  appointment 
of  Major-General,  dated  from  the  last  day  of  18G2. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  separate  biography  from  history, 
during  such  eventful  times  as  those  in  Avhich  Avere  fought  the 
many  battles  that  gained  Chattanooga,  and  held  it  for  the  Union. 
In  some  of  those  fierce  engagements  among  the  mountains, 
"  the  divisions  of  Wood  and  Sheridan  Avere  wading  breast  deep 
in  the  A^alley  of  death."  A^ictory  fidloAvcd  victory.  The  eyes 
of  the  generals  Avere  looking  toAvard  Atlanta. 

General  Grant  Avas  summoned  to  "Washington  in  March,  1864, 
to  receive  the  commission  of  Lieutenant-Gencral  of  the  armies 
of  the  United  States.  He  Avould  thenceforth  be  in  the  eastern 
department.  lie  had  already  marked  General  Sheridan  as  one 
of  the  fc'Av  great  leaders  in  the  future  campaigns.  Sheridan 
Avas  relieved  of  his  command  (he  knew  not  Avhy),  and  ordered 
to  report  at  Washington.     To  his  surprise,  he  found  himself 
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placed  ill  commaiul  of  all  tlie  cavalry  ou  the  Potomac,  in  place 
of  General  Pleasaiiton,  avIio  -was  ordered  into  Missouri,  where 
liravo  service  was  needed.  Siieeidax  had  uoav  a  large  field, 
suited  to  his  genius.  Organizhig  his  corps  into  three  divisions, 
each  commanded  by  able  generals,  ho  soon  reported  himself 
ready  for  dutj-.  On  the  fourth  of  March,  the  Rapidan  was 
crossed  by  the  entire  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  march  began 
toward  the  tangled,  swampy  wilderness,  near  Spottsylvania, 
where  the  forces  of  General  Lee  were  waiting  for  battle.  The 
plan  of  General  Grant  was  not  to  hurl  his  battalions  on  the 
enemj-'s  intrenchments,  but  to  manoeuvre  sutiiciently  to  keep 
him  in  check,  and  then  move  in  between  him  and  the  Confed- 
erate capital.  General  Sherid.^n  was  protecting  the  flanks  of 
the  great  army,  and  reconnoitring  the  position  and  movements 
of  the  enemy.  Ou  the  fifth,  as  the  splendid  columns  were 
about  to  turn  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  General  Meade  received 
a  despatch  from  Shekidax.  Breaking  the  seal,  and  reading  it, 
he  said :  "  Thej-  say  that  Lee  intends  to  fight  us  here."  "  Very 
well,"  replied  the  imperturbable  Grant.  The  plan  of  battle  was 
soon  matured.  Tlien  followed  the  terrific  scenes  of  blood  in 
the  "\Vilderness.  For  three  days,  the  carnage  was  frightful.  It 
devolved  upon  Sheridan's  cavalry  to  protect  the  army  trains, 
and  the  ambulances  containing  the  sick  and  wounded.  On  the 
ninth  of  March,  the  enemy  began  to  fall  deliberately  back,  still 
in  a  challenging  attitude.  Then  commenced  the  chase  for 
Spottsylvania  Court  House,  both  armies  anxious  to  secure  the 
position.  Grant  did  not  gain  it;  but  he  reported  that  all  was 
prosperous,  saying:  "I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line,  if  it 
takes  all  summer." 

To  clear  up  "this  line,"  General  Sheridan  was  ordered,  ou 
the  ninth,  to  select  his  best  mounted  troops,  and  start  out  on  an 
expedition  to  the  rear  of  Lee's  army,  to  cut  off"  his  communica- 
tions and  supplies.  He  Avas  given  full  discretion  as  to  his  plaus. 
He  ordered  three  days'  rations  to  be  given  to  his  men,  leaving 
behind  everything  that  was  not  actually  needed  upon  a  great 
march.  In  a  somewhat  circuitous  route,  he  appeared  at  the 
fords  of  the  Xorth  Anna  river,  and  at  Beaver  Dam.  There  he 
came  wpon  a  provost-guard  of  the  enemy,  liaving  charge  of 
more  than  three  liundred  union  prisoners,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured the  day  before,  at  Spotts^dvania.  The  union  prisoners 
were  released,  :\nd  their  guard  captured.     Thence,  pushing  on 
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toward  Riclimond,  a  detachment  destroyed  the  rail-road  track 
and  Confederate  property  at  AshLand.  On  the  eleventh,  Sheei- 
dan's  command  reached  a  point  within  six  miles  of  Richmond, 
where  they  encountered  the  Confederate  cavalry,  under  General 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart.  A  severe  battle  was  fought ;  Stuart  was  killed, 
several  guns  were  captured,  and  the  Federal  forces  gained  the 
day.  Before  daybreak,  the  next  morning,  a  detachment  moved 
forward  to  reconnoitre,  and  penetrated  the  second  line  of 
defences  around  Richmond,  approaching  within  two  miles  of 
that  city.  After  capturing  a  Confederate  courier,  they  with- 
drew. Early  the  next  morning,  Sheridan's  advance  appeared 
at  Meadow  Bridge,  where  the  enemy  had  destroyed  the  bridge, 
and  constructed  defences  which  commanded  the  rail-road  bridge, 
over  which  the  Union  troops  might  attempt  to  cross.  It  was  a 
way  of  great  peril ;  but,  nothing  daunted,  Sheridan's  gallant 
soldiers  dashed  across,  and  rushing  through  about  half  a  mile 
of  marshy  ground,  charged  upon  the  enemy,  and  carried  the 
works,  after  a  most  determined  resistance. 

In  the  meantime,  anotlicr  force  of  the  enemy  liad  come  up 
in  his  rear,  and  almost  surrounded  Sheridan's  wearied  army. 
To  retreat  would  be  fatal;    the  railroad-bridge  could  not  be 
gained.     To  go  forward  would  lead  them  upon  a  force  greatly 
outnumbering  the  Union  troops.     To  cross  the  river  Chicka- 
hominy,  the  Meadow  Bridge  must  bo  reconstructed  and  crossed 
under  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  enemy.     Here  was  a  position 
to  task  the  hnest  energies  of  generalship.     Sheridan's  decision 
was  quickl}-  made.     The  bridge  must  be  rebuilt.     It  was  done 
amid  the  constant  fire  of  the  Confederates,  who  were  bravely 
kept    at   bay.      Tremendous   work   was   done    by   the  Union 
artillery  ;    charges   were    repelled  by  fierce    counter- charges. 
Once  or  twice,  the  men  were  slowly  pressed  back ;  but  the 
calm,  self-possessed  Sheridan  encouraged  them  by  his  presence, 
and  they  regained  their  position.     At  length  the  bridge  was 
completed.     The  ammunition  train  must  pass  over  it.     If  the 
firing  continued,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  horrors 
of  an  explosion,  and  the  risk  of  a  capture  of  his  forces.     The 
peril  only  added  to  the  resources  of  the  cool  commander.     He 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  some  picked  men,  ami  when  the 
ammunition  train  was  ready  to  be  moved,  he  pointed  his  follow- 
ers to  the  enemy,  and  said:  "Boys,  do  you  see  those  fellows, 
yonder?    They  are  green  recruits,  just  from  Richmond.    There's 
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not  a  veteran  among  them.  You  have  fought  them  well,  to-day; 
but  we  have  got  to  whip  them.  We  can  do  it,  and  we  will." 
A  rousing  cheer  went  up  from  the  men,  wlio  were  proud  of 
their  loader ;  and  in  clear,  ringing  tones,  he  gave  the  order : 
"Forward!  Charge  !".  Onward  tliey  dashed;  the  foe  went 
flying  before  them  to  the  intrenehments.  Then  the  artillery 
opened  upon  the  Confederates,  increasing  their  terror.  Under 
cover  of  this  brilliant  charge,  the  train  crossed  the  bridge  in 
eafety.  The  Union  forces  marched  forward,  with  a  heavy  rain 
upon  them,  driving  the  enemy  to  Mechanicsville,  and  thence 
to  Cold  Harbor,  taking  many  prisoners,  and  encamping  near 
Gaines'  Mills.  Two  days  after,  he  brought  his  command  to 
General  Butler's  head-quarters,  without  molestation,  and  opened 
communication  with  "Washington.  It  was  said,  not  long  after: 
"  Other  expeditions  may  have  resulted  in  a  larger  destruction 
of  property,  the  capture  of  more  prisoners,  or  the  traversing 
of  a  larger  region  of  territory;  but  none,  during  the  war,  has 
carried  greater  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  enemy,  or  more 
gallantly  extricated  itself  from  a  position  of  extraordinary 
difHculty." 

General  Sheridan  made  his  head-quarters,  for  a  few  days,  at 
White  House,  on  the  Pamunky  river;  but  most  of  the  time  he 
was  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  aiding  the  main  army,  on  its  way 
to  the  Chickahominy.  He  was  frequently  in  conflict  with  the 
Confederate  cavalry,  under  Fitzhugh  Lee.  A^arious  engage- 
ments at  dift'erent  p(nnts  occurred,  after  Avhich,  he  guarded  the 
flank  of  General  Grant's  army,  in  its  movement  across  the 
James  river.  While  the  main  army  was  pushing  on  to  Peters- 
burg, General  Sheridax  set  out,  on  the  eighth  of  June,  for  a 
second  cavalry  expedition  into  the  heart  of  Virginia.  The 
object  was  to  cut  oflf  the  northward  and  westward  lines  of  the 
enemy,  and  prevent  him  from  receiving  supplies  or  troops  over 
the  rail-roads.  The  points  aimed  at  were  Gordousville  and 
Charlottesville.  Had  his  movements  been  properly  sustained, 
he  would  have  realized  his  hopes.     Yet  he  did  a  noble  work. 

A  third  invasion  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  was  planned, 
and  already  on  foot,  by  the  Confederates,  marching  through  the 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  The  national  capital  was  more 
seriously  threatened  than  ever  before.  Baltimore  was  endan- 
gered. Chambersburg  was  desolated.  The  North  was  filled 
with  alarm.     The  design  was  to  draw  General  Grant  and  all 
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his  forces  from  Petersburg  and  Eielimond.  But  "  Grant  was 
a  very  obstinate  man."  He  knew,  too,  of  an  unwearied,  per- 
sistent trooper,  whose  soldiers  could  be  trusted  for  the  routing 
of  the  invaders.  The  Militarj' Division  of  the  Shenandoah  was 
organized.  The  command  of  it  was  given  to  General  Sheridan, 
although  lie  was  the  youngest  of  all  the  major-generals ;  for  "he 
had  already  exhibited  a  skill  and  tact  in  the  handling  of  troops, 
a  combination  of  caution  and  audacity,  a  celerity  of  movement, 
and  a  fertility  of  resource,  which  indicated  him  as  the  man  for 
the  place."  General  Grant  knew  his  man,  and  the  result  proved 
that  he  was  not  mistaken. 

General  Sueuidan  was  soon  at  Harper's  Ferry,  making  that 
his  head-quarters.  Already  liad  the  Confederate  General  Early 
gathered  large  plunder,  fallen  back,  and  prepared  to  forward  it 
to  Eichmond.  He  probably  intended  to  return  into  the  rich 
valleys  of  the  loyalists.  Sheridan  united  his  troops  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valley,  and  began  to  press  Early  from  the 
important  positions  which  he  held  at  such  places  as  Martinsburg 
and  Williamsport.  He  made  feints  of  an  advance,  in  order  to 
discover  the  strength  of  his  enemy.  Early,  priding  himself  on 
his  acuteness,  imagined  that  he  was  luring  on  the  young  pur- 
suer, and  that  he  would  soon  get  him  where  he  could  finish 
him.  Both  generals  were  wary.  Sheridan  secured  "Winchester 
on  the  twelfth  of  August.  Eluding  that  there  was  some  pros- 
pect of  the  enemy  moving  southward,  to  join  General  Lee,  he 
arrested  his  pi'ogress,  and  drew  back  to  Charlestown,  in  order 
to  attract  Early  nearer  to  the  Potomac.  Early  thought  that 
Sheridan  was  afraid,  and  that  by  good  management  he  might 
Hank  him,  re-enter  Maryland,  and  reap  another  harvest  of 
plunder.  Ho  therefore  moved  to  Berryville.  But  his  opponent 
was  ready  for  meeting  him.  After  some  fighting  and  marching, 
he  crowded  Early  west  of  Opecpian  creek,  and  got  between  hira 
and  Richmond.  A  severe  battle  began,  on  September  19,  when 
the  Confederates  were  "sent  whirling  through  "Winchester,"  as 
Sheridan  expressed  it.  They  lost  three  of  their  ablest  generals, 
one  of  whom  was  Fitzhugh  Lee,  their  cavalry  leader,  and  about 
12,000  men,  in  killed,  Avounded,  and  prisoners.  With  his  usual 
rapidity,  Sheridan  led  on  his  army,  and  encountered  the  enemy, 
strongly  fortified,  on  Fisher's  Hill.  By  dividing  his  forces,  and 
nmking  an  attack  in  front  and  in  the  rear,  he  drove  him  from 
his  intrenclmients.      Confused,  disorganized,  losing  the  muni- 
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tions  of  -svar,  and  greatly  scattered ;  many  of  tlie  enemy  fled  to 
tlic  mountains,  and  determined  to  abandon  tlio  conflict.  A 
teri'ible  work  of  devastation  was  beg'iin,  to  avenge  tbe  ravages 
of  the  enemy  in  the  northern  vaUeys,  and  to  malvo  tlie  Slienan- 
di:iali  unfit  for  being  any  longer  the  avenue  to  invasion.  General 
Early  again  rallied  his  forces,  and  intreiiched  them  on  Fisher's 
Hill,  at  a  time  when  Sheridan  was  absent  in  Washington.  A 
fierce  battle  ensued.  The  tidings  reached  Sheridan  that  his  noble 
army  was  yielding  to  the  foe.  One  man  —  one  moment  of  his 
presence,  might  turn  the  tide  of  war.  He  hastened  to  Winchester, 
and  mounted  his  horse  for  a  ride  that  has  been  thrillingly  de- 
scribed by  the  distinguished  poet,  Thomas  Buchanan  Read : 

Up  from  the  South,  at  break  of  da}', 

Bringing  to  Winclicster  frosli  dismay, 

The  affrighted  air  with  a  shudder  bore. 

Like  a  lierald  in  haste  to  tlie  chieftain's  door. 

The  terrible  grumble,  and  rumlde,  and  roar. 

Telling  the  battle  was  on  once  more, 

And  SnERiDAN  twenty  miles  away. 

And  wider  still  those  billows  of  war 

Thundered  along  the  horizon's  bar ; 

And  louder  yet  into  Winchester  rolled 

The  roar  of  that  red  sea  uncontrolled, 

M.aking  the  blood  of  the  listener  cold 

As  he  thought  of  the  stake  in  that  fiery  fray. 

And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  awaj'. 

But  there  is  a  road  from  Winchester  town, 
A  good  broad  higliway,  leading  down ; 
And  there,  through  the  flush  of  the  morning  light, 
A  steed,  as  black  as  the  steeds  of  night, 
AVas  seen  to  pass,  as  with  eagle  flight  — 
As  if  he  knew  the  terrible  need, 
'■'       He  stretched  away  with  his  utmost  speed ; 
Hill  rose  and  fell  —  but  his  heart  was  gay, 
'         With  Sheridan  fifteen  miles  away. 

Still  sprung  from  those  swift  hoofs,  thundering  south, 
The  dust,  like  the  smoke  from  the  cannon's  mouth ; 
Or  the  trail  of  a  comet,  sweeping  faster  and  fiistcr, 
Foreboding  to  traitors  the  doom  of  disaster ; 
The  heart  of  the  steed  and  the  heart  of  the  master, 
AVere  beating  like  prisoners  assaulting  their  walls, 
Impatient  to  be  wliere  the  battle-field  calls ; 
Every  nervo  of  the  charger  was  strained  to  full  play. 
With  Sheridan  only  ten  miles  away. 
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Under  his  spurring  feet,  the  road 
Like  an  arrowy  Alpine  river  floTved, 
And  the  landscape  sped  away  behind 
Like  an  ocean  flying  before  the  wind ; 
And  the  steed,  like  a  bark  fed  with  furnace  ire, 
Swept  on,  with  his  wild  eyes  full  of  fire. 
But,  lo !   ho  is  Bearing  his  heart's  desire  — 
He  is  snufEng  the  smoke  of  the  roaring  fray 
With  Sheridax  only  five  miles  away. 

The  first  that  the  General  saAv,  were  the  groups 

Of  stragglers,  and  then  the  retreating  troops  ; 

What  was  done — -what  to  do  —  a  glance  told  him  both; 

Then,  striking  his  spurs  with  a  terrible  oath, 

He  dashed  down  the  line  'mid  a  storm  of  huzzas. 

And  the  wave  of  retreat  cheeked  its  course  there,  because 

The  sight  of  the  master  compelled  it  to  pause. 

With  foam  and  with  dust,  the  black  charger  was  gray; 

By  the  flash  of  his  eye,  and  his  red  nostrils'  play, 

He  seemed  to  the  whole  great  army  to  say : 

"  I  have  brought  you  Sheridan  all  the  way 

From  Winchester,  down  to  save  the  day ! " 

Hurrah!  hurrah  for  Shekidan  ! 

Hurrah !  hurrah  for  horse  and  man  ! 

And  when  their  statues  are  placed  on  high, 

Under  the  dome  of  the  Union  sky  — 

The  American  soldiers'  temple  of  Fame  — 

There,  with  the  glorious  General's  name. 

Be  it  said,  in  letters  both  bold  and  bright: 

"  Here  is  the  steed  that  saved  the  day 

By  carrying  Sueridan  into  the  fight 

From  Winchester  —  twenty  miles  awny  !" 

The  losses  on  each  side  were  heavy.  The  victory  over  the 
Confederates  was  so  decisive,  that  Early's  army  never  recovered 
from  this  stunning  blow.  It  was  said  that  "the  only  reinforce- 
ment which  the  Army  of  tlie  Shenandoah  received,  or  needed 
to  recover  its  lost  field  of  battle,  camps,  intrcnchments,  and 
cannon,  was  one  man  —  Sheridan." 

General  Sheridan  had  been  promoted  to  a  Brigadier-General 
of  the  regular  army,  in  place  of  the  lamented  McPherson.  He 
was  now  made  a  Major-General  in  the  regular  army,  in  place 
of  George  B.  McClelhin,  who  had  resigned. 

About  the  first  of  March,  1865,  Sheridan  moved  his  splendid 
cavalry  through  the  country,  routing  Early,  taking  over  1,200 
prisoners,  several  staft-officers,  much  material  of  wa  •,  and  some 
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of  Early's  baggage.  The  General  himself  barely  escaped.  The 
James  River  Caual,  and  two  railroads  were  destroyed,  tliiia 
greatly  injuring  the  Confederate  cause.  Sheridan  seems  to 
have  been  almost  everywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond, 
during  the  next  few  days.  On  Saturday,  April  1st,  he  was  at 
Five  Forks,  nearly  west  from  Richmond,  lighting  a  severe  battle, 
while  the  main  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  attacking  the  forces 
of  Lee.  His  masterly  movements,  with  the  simultaneous  onset 
along  the  whole  lines  on  Sunday,  compelled  the  enemy  to  speedily 
evacuate  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  The  whole  country  shouted 
in  exultation ;  but  the  work  was  not  all  yet  done.  It  was  feared 
that  the  most  terrific  battle  of  modern  times  was  still  to  be 
fonglit.  Lee  moved  in  haste,  but  dared  not  cross  the  Appomattox 
river;  he  pressed  on  to  the  neigliborhood  of  Amelia  Court  House, 
and  there  was  Sheridax,  whose  cavahy  seemed  to  have  an  almost 
ubiquitous  power.  'We  relate,  in  Sheridan's  own  words,  what 
occurred  on  the  sixth,  as  he  pursued  the  Confederate  forces : 

"  It  was  apparent,  from  the  absence  of  artillery  fire,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  gave  way  when  pressed,  that  the  force 
of  the  enemy  opposed  to  us  was  a  heavy  rear-guard.  The  enemy 
was  driven  until  our  lines  reached  Sailor's  creek ;  and  from  the 
north,  I  could  see  our  cavalry  on  the  high  ground  above  the 
creek  and  south  of  it,  and  the  long  line  of  smoke  from  the 
burning  wagons.  A  cavalryman,  who  in  a  charge  cleared  the 
enemy's  works  and  came  through  their  lines,  reported  to  me 
what  was  in  their  fj-ont.  I  regret  that  I  have  forgotten  the 
name  of  this  pliant  A-onng  soldier."  He  then  ordered  an  attack 
to  be  made  on  both  the  right  and  left  wings,  and  he  saj-s:  "The 
cavalry  in  rear  of  the  enemy  attacked  simultaneously;  and  the 
enemj^  after  a  gallant  resistance,  was  completely  surrounded, 
and  nearly  all  threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered.  General 
Ewell,  commanding  the  enemy's  forces,  and  a  number  of  other 
general  otficers,  fell  into  our  hands,  and  a  very  large  number 
of  prisoners." 

It  was  during  some  of  these  anxious  and  eventful  hours,  that 
Sheridan  sent  word  to  Licutenant-General  Grant,  whose  forces 
had  been  crowding  hai'd  upon  the  enemy :  "  I  wish  you  were 
here  yourself ;  if  things  are  pressed,  I  think  Lee  will  surrender." 
A  nobler  compliment  was  never  paid  to  a  Geueral-in-chief.  And 
a  less  jealous  man  than  Grant  did  not  breathe,  as  he  sent  back 
the  order:  "Press  things."      Sheridan  was  already^ striking 
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right  and  left.  lie  knew  that  Grant  and  Lee  were  in  corre- 
spondence  in  regard  to  a  cessation  of  the  war.  He  lieard  of  a 
white  flag  on  the  uiuth,  and  before  long  was  talking  face  to  face 
with  the  Confederate  General  Gordon,  at  Appomattox  Court 
Jlonse,  about  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  "I  notified  him  that 
I  desired  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  eft'usion  of  blood,  but  as 
there  was  nothing  definitely  settled  in  the  correspondence,  and 
as  an  attack  had  been  made  on  my  lines  with  the  view  to  escape, 
under  the  impression  that  our  force  was  only  cavalry,  I  must 
have  some  assurance  of  an  intended  surrender."  He  was 
assured  "  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  surrender  of  General 

Lee's  army and  hostilities  ceased  until  the  arrival  of 

Lieutenant-General  Grant."  Tlius  was  the  Confederate  chief- 
tain brought  fairly  at  bay  by  the  Hero  of  the  Shenandoah. 

On  the  ninth  of  April,  1865,  the  surrender  was  accomplished. 
The  vast  p)lans  of  General  Grant  had  been  successful,  and  would 
soon  be  crowned  with  complete  victory.  On  the  evening  of  the 
twentieth,  Generals  Grant  and  Sheridan  were  in  Washington 
talking — not  onl}-  of  the  murdered  President,  but  of  the  enemy's 
forces  3'et  in  the  southwest.  Tliey  must  sui-render.  Sheridan 
left  the  next  day,  to  restore  order  and  law  in  Texas. 

It  has  been  said :  "  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Thomas  are  great 
in  strategy,  and  calm  in  execution.  Sheridan  has  never  failed 
in  his  plans,  but  has  won  his  victories  chiefly  through  his  sublime 
heroism — on  fire  with  martial  daring  and  glor}- ....  He  heartilj'- 
despises  a  council  of  war,  and  never  forms  part  of  one  if  he  can 
avoid  it.  He  executes,  not  originates  plans ;  or,  as  Rosecranz 
once  expressed  it:  'He  fights  —  he  fights.'  His  care  fbr  the 
reputation  of  his  subordinates,  his  freedom  from  all  petty 
jealousy,  his  honesty  of  purpose,  and  the  nobleness  of  his 
ambition  to  serve  the  country  and  not  himself,  his  geniality 
and  general  good-humor,  and  the  brevity  of  his  black  storms 
of  anger,  make  him,  like  Grant,  not  only  a  well-beloved  leader, 
but  one  that  the  country  can  safely  trust  to  guard  its  honor  and 
preserve  its  existence." 
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OLIVER  OTIS  HOWARD. 

Oliver  Otis  Howard  was  lioru  in  Leeds,  Kennebec  County, 
Maine,  on  the  eighth  of  JSTovcmber,  1830.  Like  most  New 
England  boys  who  have  become  distiiignished  in  the  history 
of  their  country,  he  inherited  the  care  and  training  of  educated 
parents,  whose  estate  was  sufficient  to  render  them  independent 
without  the  enervating  influences  that  sometimes  accompany 
wealth.  To  the  privileges  of  home  were  added  those  of  the 
common  school  in  an  enlightened  community.  When  nine 
years  of  age,  he  was  left  fatherless.  Being  the  eldest  of  three 
sons,  lie  shared  with  his  discreet  and  Christian  mother  the 
responsibilities  of  the  family. 

lie  had  inherited  unusual  energy  of  character,  which  was 
strengthened  and  developed  by  the  circumstances  of  liis  youth. 
For  a  time  he  lived  with  his  maternal  uncle,  the  Plon.  John  Otis, 
of  IL^lIowell,  where  he  enjoyed  ampler  means  of  education.  If 
his  rustic  independence  sometimes  brought  him  into  collision 
with  the  haughty  lads  of  the  city,  his  courage  did  not  sufter  in 
the  school  of  scorn.  AVhatever  he  undertook  he  pursued  with 
an  obstinate  perseverance.  When  he  had  decided  to  enter 
college,  he  completed  his  preparations  in  six  months,  and  was 
enrolled  at  Bowdoin  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  To  meet  his  ex- 
penses, he  Avon  time  enough,  from  the  college  terms,  to  teach 
school,  still  maintaining  a  high  standing  in  his  class,  especially 
in  Mathematics. 

Graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  received  an  unsolicited 
appointment  as  a  cadet  in  the  Military'  Academy  at  West  Point. 
It  was  secured  to  him  by  his  uncle,  then  a  member  of  Congress. 
After  much  deliberation,  and  with  due  respect  to  his  mother's 
dread  of  the  military  service,  even  in  those  times  of  peace,  he 
took  his  place  among  the  cadets,  standing  at  the  head  of  his 
class  the  first  year,  and  finally  graduating  the  fourth  on  tlie 
list.  Despite  all  reproaches,  he  exhibited  a  moral  earnestness 
in  adhering  to  the  highest  principles  of  conduct.     He  married 
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the  aceomplislied  Miss  E.  A.  ^Vaite,  of  Portland.  lie  was  as- 
signed to  tlic  Ordnanee  Department,  and  for  several  j-ears  lie 
served  at  various  arsenals  witli  honor  to  himself.  Wliile  at  the 
Kennebec  Arsenal,  he  procured  for  the  residents  of  the  post  the 
advantages  of  a  public-school  sj-stem. 

In  18.56  he  was  ordered  to  Florida,  as  the  Ordnance  Oflicer 
of  the  Department.  General  Harney  was  then  prosecuting  a 
campaign  against  the  Indians,  and  there  Lieutenant  Howard 
had  his  first  experience  with  an  army  in  the  field.  He  was 
afterwards  called  to  West  Point,  to  take  the  office  of  Assistant 
Professor  of  Matliematics,  where  he  remained  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war.  At  Av^est  Point  he  won  the  respect  of  the 
Academic  Board,  as  well  as  of  his  fellow-officers  and  all  who 
knew  him,  liy  the  consistent  Christian  character  which  he 
maintained.  He  was  untiring  in  his  benevolent  labors  among 
the  poor  at  West  Point  and  vicinity.  He  organized  Mission 
Sunday-Schools,  and  in  eveiy  manner  possible  promoted  their 
religious  welfare.  lie  instituted  serai-weekly  meetings,  for 
prayer  and  reading,  among  the  cadets,  in  his  leisure  hours, 
thus  winning  esteem  for  his  earnest  Christianity. 

When  the  call  to  arms  first  sounded  through  the  land,  in  1861, 
he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  respond,  although  his  position 
was  most  pleasant  at  West  Point,  and  his  family  a  treasure  of 
bliss.  Early  in  May  lie  ofl'ered  his  services  to  the  Governor 
of  Maine.  Scarcely  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  went  to  his  native 
State,  and  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Third  Maine  Regiment 
of  Volunteers.  By  the  fifth  of  June  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
scat  of  war,  Avith  his  regiment  complete  in  men. 

In  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  commanded  a  brigade  of 
four  regiments.  Held  for  some  time  as  a  reserve,  he  was  among 
tlie  latest  to  go  into  action.  He  led  forward  his  brigade  in  tn-o 
lines,  under  a  severe  fire,  and  displayed  a  coolness  and  courage 
remarkable  for  one  in  his  first  severe  experience  of  war.  He 
attempted  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  a  thickly  wooded  heiglit, 
but  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  brave  men,  because  the 
flanking  force  of  Johnston  was  pressing  toward  the  rear. 

Ill  the  fi)llowing  September  he  was  commissioned  a  Brigadier- 
General  of  Volunteers.  In  the  first  advance  to  the  Rappahannock 
he  bore  an  active  pai't,  commanding  a  force  in  a  rcconnoissance, 
and  driving  Ix'fore  him  the  troops  of  the  Confederate  General 
Stuat't.  who  liad  been    his    classmate  and  intimate   friend   at 
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West  Point.     The  expedition  was  so  conducted  as  to  elicit  the 
commendation  of  General  Sumner. 

In  the  Peninsular  campaign,  General  IIoward's  brigade  was 
the  first  to  land  at  Ship  Point,  whence  he  moved  up  and  joined 
the  main  army  at  Yorktown.  It  was  his  desire,  after  examining 
the  works,  to  lead  an  assaulting  column  against  them,  believing 
that  it  would  bo  successful,  if  done  without  delay.  But  other 
counsels  prevailed.  The  first  battle  in  which  his  brigade  was 
thoroughly  engaged,  was  that  of  Fair  Oaks,  June  1st,  1862, 
where  the  enemy,  flushed  with  partial  successes  on  the  previous 
daj-,  came  furiously  upon  one  of  his  regiments,  in  order  to  break 
through  the  lines.  General  IIowakd,  in  person,  rallied  his  men, 
and  re-established  their  position,  which  they  gallantl_y  held  all 
the  day.  Soon  after,  he  rapidly  advanced  under  "a  hail-storm 
of  bullets,"  leading  the  brigade  in  person,  and  relieving  a  part 
of  General  French's  line.  Still  pushing  on,  riding  in  front,  and 
cheering  the  enthusiastic  troops,  he  ordered  a  charge.  They 
swept  all  before  them.  A  musket-ball  struck  through  his  fore- 
arm, but  he  did  not  falter.  Binding  the  severe  wound  with  a 
handkerchief,  given  him  liy  his  aide  and  brother.  Lieutenant 
C.  H.  Howard,  he  dashed  forward  on  the  second  horse  that 
had  been  wounded  under  him.  His  brother  was  soon  disabled 
by  a  shot.  Many  gallant  officers  fell ;  many  a  lirave  soldier  was 
slain.  General  IIowakd's  horse  was  killed,  and  at  almost  that 
instant  another  ball  broke  through  the  elbow  of  the  bandaged 
arm.  He  held  up  his  wounded  arm,  and  pointed  forward;  the 
troops  raised  the  shout,  and  pushed  onward.  But  the  shattered 
arm  fell  like  a  dead  weight  at  his  side,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
turn  his  command  over  to  Colonel  Barlow.  The  brigade  had 
done  its  noble  work,  advancing  considerably  beyond  the  line  of 
battle,  and  its  progress  was  voluntarily  stayed. 

Without  a  horse.  General  Howard  walked  back  until  he  found 
a  sursreon,  who  beijan  to  aftord  some  relief  to  his  wound.  Then 
seeing  his  wounded  brother  coming,  leaning  upon  two  soldiers, 
he  seemed  to  say,  as  did  the  hero  of  Sutjihen,  "Thy  necessity 
is  yet  greater  than  mine,"  and  directed  that  attention  should 
first  be  given  to  the  Lieutenant.  Toward  evening,  the  General 
submitted  to  an  amputation  of  his  right  arm,  and  the  next  day 
the  two  Howards  started  for  their  home  in  Maine.  Such  was 
his  persistent  courage.  It  had  some  reward.  All  along  ihc 
liomcward  route  he  was  hailed  as  "the  liero  of  Fair  Oaks,"  and 
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the  citizens  of  his  oavu  town  i^-ave  liim  n  disting-nished  reception. 
Ilis  temperate  lialtits  jiroinoted  a  rapid  recovery.  On  the  Fourtli 
of  July  lie  deVn-ered  a  ])atriotic  oration  of  two  hours'  length, 
the  first  of  those  eloquent  speeches  which  thrilled  the  hearts  of 
a  loyal  people.  During'  his  sixty  days'  leave  he  contributed 
largely  to  enable  Maine  to  raise  its  full  (piota  of  troops  before 
any  other  State. 

General  IIowaep  was  again  in  the  field  at  the  second  Bull 
l\un  battle,  conimanding  the  rear-guard  of  the  army  on  the 
retreat  from  CentrcAiHe.  In  tlie  Maryland  campaign  he  jier- 
formed  valiant  service  at  South  jMoiintain  ;  and  after  General 
Sedgwick  Avas  wounded  at  Antictam,  he  was  given  command 
of  the  second  division.  He  restored  tlie  lines  in  conjnnction 
with  his  artillery,  and  held  tlie  ground  until  victory  decided  the 
day  against  the  enemy.  Commanding  this  division  at  Freder- 
icksburg, in  December,  he  was  the  iirst  to  enter  the  town. 
After  a  severe  fight  in  the  streets,  the  enemy  was  driven  from 
it  to  the  heights.  In  the  famous  assault  afterwards,  his  division 
was  hotly  engaged,  gaining  new  ground,  lying  down  and  hold- 
ing it  until  dark,  and  then  iuti-enching. 

General  IIoavaed's  commission  as  Major-General  dates  No- 
vember 29th,  18G2.  In  April,  the  next  year,  lie  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  Eleventh  Army  Corps,  wlTudi  met  the 
brunt  of  the  attack  at  ChanccHorsvilie.  Ilis  nine  thousand 
men,  in  an  advanced  and  exposed  position,  were  overwhelmingly 
attacked  by  t^venty-fivc  thousand  (according  to  the  official  re- 
]iorts  of  the  enemy),  and  compelled  to  retire.  Tbe  next  great 
occasion  in  which  General  Howard  was  prominent,  was  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  After  General  Reynolds  was  mortally 
wounded,  his  command  was  given  over  to  General  Howard, 
whose  valor  was  often  signally  displayed.  During  one  of  the 
fiercest  engagements,  when  it  required  the  personal  energy  and 
moral  power  of  both  officers  and  men  to  maintain  tbeir  lines 
and  resist  the  advance  of  an  encouraged  enemy,  and  when  the 
shot  fell  in  showers,  General  Howard  was  recognized  by  his 
badge  of  the  empty  sleeve,  galloping  in  front  of  a  regiment, 
and  shouting  ''Forward!"  The  soldiers  raised  a  cheer  of 
assent,  pushed  forward,  and  gained  a  position  behind  the  stone 
walls  or  fences,  where  they  resisted  the  advance  of  the  foe. 

ATlicn  General  Meade  arrived,  he  rode  with  General  Howard 
along  his  lines,  examining  by  moonliglit  the  grounds,  and  finally 
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fletermiuing  to  l)ring  the  whole  army  forward  and  put  it  in 
position  at  tliat  point.  It  was  thus  prepared,  hy  ha\'ing  a  well 
eliosen  position,  for  one  of  tlie  grandest  battles  of  modern  times. 
General  IIowaud  oecupied  Cemetery  Hill  during  the  terrific 
cannonade  of  the  two  following  days,  when  a  hundred  guns 
poured  their  fire  upon  the  devoted  spot.  On  the  third  day  the 
enemy  made  an  assault,  advancing  upon  the  very  slope  of  the 
hill;  and  great  credit  was  given  to  Howard's  corps  for  their 
obstinacy  in  holding  their  ground,  which  was  "the  key  to 
General  Meade's  position."  The  enemy  could  not  dislodge 
them.  Even  when  it  was  suggested  that  the  troops  must  be 
witlidrawn  in  order  to  save  a  remnant,  General  Howard  persisted 
in  defying  the  enemy.  At  Ids  request  (ieneral  Meade  came, 
inspected  the  ground,  and  assented  to  Howard'.s  plan.  This 
was  one  of  the  displays  of  courage  on  the  part  of  the  heroes 
who  won  the  day  at  Gettysburg. 

The  Eleventh  Corps  was  transferred  to  the  Soutliwest,  and 
was  led  liy  General  Howard  in  the  relief  of  Tennessee.  His 
troops  made  the  celebrated  charge  in  the  night  engagement  at 
Lookout  Valley,  which  may  be  considered  the  initiative  of  the 
succeeding  glorious  charges  up  the  steeps  of  Lookout  Mountain 
and  of  Missionary  Ridge.  Those  were  heroic  deeds  amid  ro- 
mantic scenes  ;  in  one  of  them  tlic  battle  was  above  the  clouds. 
In  the  relief  of  Knoxville,  this  corps  and  its  commander  received 
the  warmest  private  and  ofKcial  commendations  of  General 
tShcrman.  On  the  consolidation  (if  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
corps,  in  April,  18(34,  General  Howard  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Fourth  Army  Cori)S,  consisting  of  twenty-five 
thousand  etiective  men,  who  bore  an  active  jiart  in  all  the 
operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  whose  various 
successes  were  largely  attributable  to  the  energy  of  their  leadei', 
and  his  promptness  in  obeying  orders.  He  was  much  younger 
tlian  the  three  division -commanders,  Stanley,  Newton,  and 
Wood,  wlio  were  officers  in  the  regular  army,  but  they  evinced 
the  fullest  confidence  in  the  judgment  and  ability  of  their 
superior  officer.  The  Fourth  Corps  did  its  full  si  are  of  la])or 
and  fighting  at  various  points  on  the  contested  route  to  Atlanta, 
rejoicing  with  General  Howard  in  the  confidence  bestowed  upon 
him  by  Generals  Thomas  and  Sherman.  At  their  recommenda- 
tion, the  President  telegraphed  his  appointment  as  the  successor 
of  the  fallen  hero.  General  Mcriierson,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth 
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of  July  ho  assumed  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 
Two  days  hiter  he  fought  successfully  the  Confederate  General 
Hood,  defeating  him  in  every  assault.  After  brave  conduct  at 
Atlanta,  he  and  his  army  spent  a  month  of  hard  marching  and 
fighting  among  the  mountains  in  defeating  Hood's  attempts  to 
get  in  the  rear  of  General  Sherman  and  destroy  his  communi- 
cations. 

In  the  grand  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  General  Howard's 
army  composed  the  right  wing,  moving  independently  for  the 
first  two  weeks,  and  Kilpatrick's  cavalry  reporting  to  him.  He 
threatened  Macon,  while  the  left  wing,  attended  by  General 
Sherman,  moved  to  Milledgeville.  All  wont  forward  harmoni- 
ously and  with  triumph,  as  the  whole  world  knows. 

As  there  were  no  remarkable  battles  in  this  march,  many 
have  supi^osed  that  there  were  scarcely  any  conflicts  with  the 
enemy,  or  exposure  to  his  fire.  But  collisions  by  heads  of 
columns  were  of  daily  occurrence,  and  frequently  the  enernj^ 
was  forced  back  step  by  step,  having  selected  some  advantageous 
spot,  and  disputing  the  ground  obstinately  for  hours.  General 
Howard  was  therefore  daily  exposed  to  musketry  or  artillery  fire, 
before  the  fall  of  Savannah.  The  Confederates  were  particu- 
larly stubborn  in  disputing  tlio  passage  of  the  rivers,  alwaj'S 
burning  the  bridges,  and  then  posting  themselves  upon  the 
opposite  banks  to  annoy  the  Federal  troops  when  they  were 
attempting  to  lay  their  pontoon  boats.  New  devices  were  often 
needed  to  meet  tlio  unexpected  ol)ptaclos  which  an  unknown 
topography  presented.  General  Howard  seems  to  have  had  a 
peculiar  constitutional  fitness  for  his  position  and  duties  in 
these  campaigns.  Regular  and  methodical  in  personal  habits, 
he  never  failed  to  be  punctual  and  prompt  in  can-ying  out  his 
part  of  any  plan.  To  this  end  he  would  bring  to  bear  the 
Avliole  force  of  his  character,  shrinking  from  no  amount  of 
exposui'e  or  labor;  diligent,  watchful,  and  untiring.  Although 
small  in  stature,  and  not  unusually  hardy  in  constitution,  yet 
his  inviolate  temperance  in  all  things  secured  a  physical  strength 
and  endurance  ecjual  to  every  occasion.  And  for  the  same 
reason  there  were  never  times  of  relaxation  or  reaction  when 
he  must  be  excused  from  duty  or  dangers. 

The  general  features  of  the  Carolina  campaign  were  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  march  to  Savannah.  Thejicavy  rains, 
and  the  more  numerous  streams,  made  it  somewhat  more  difiicult. 
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The  burning  of  Columbia  will  always  be  regarded  as  the 
marked  incident  of  this  campaign.  And  as  General  Howard's 
troops  occupied  the  city,  and  the  General  himself  was  present, 
it  is  proper  to  add  a  word  upon  this  subject. 

No  one,  it  is  believed,  not  even  the  greatest  sufterers  at 
Columbia,  have  ever  held  General  Howard  responsible  for 
the  burning  of  their  city.  There  was  cotton  burning  in  the 
streets  when  the  Union  troops  entered  the  town,  set  on  tire  by 
the  Confederates  on  their  retreat.  One  brigade  was  established 
by  General  Howard  in  the  city,  to  preserve  order  and  hold  the 
town.  Liquor  was  given  to  these  soldiers  on  every  hand  — 
probably  to  conciliate  them,  as  the  inhabitants  were  wofully 
aft'righted.  A  high  wind  afterwards  sprang  up,  and  very  soon 
the  fires  began  to  break  out.  General  Howard  was  soon  in  the 
streets,  and  meeting  many  drunken  men,  he  decided  to  have 
that  brigade  removed  from  the  cit}';  and  bringing  in  a  fresh 
division  of  troops,  he  emploj^ed  them  all  the  night  in  endeavor- 
ing to  stay  the  flames.  In  spite  of  every  effort,  the  fire  raged, 
and  eiglity-one  squares  were  almost  completely  consumed. 

Many  of  the  citizens  of  Columbia,  and  of  other  towns  along 
the  route  of  the  armj',  speak  in  terms  of  commendation  of 
General  Howard,  because  of  his  acts  of  kindness.  If  it  were 
beyond  his  power  to  aid  any  worthy  person  who  appealed  to 
him,  his  whole  demeanor  was  kind!}',  and  every  such  person 
went  away  with  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  interview. 

He  never  lost  sight  of  his  duty  as  a  Christian,  although  his 
time  was  devoted  to  the  practices  of  Avar.  In  fact,  his  character 
was  so  permeated  and  lighted  up  by  the  Christian  spirit,  that 
it  appeared  in  nearly  all  his  acts  and  conversation. 

His  religion  was  a  part  of  himself,  and  yet  it  found  expression 
in  habitual  practices  and  exercises  positively  and  exclusively 
religious.  For  instance,  no  matter  how  early  the  day's  march 
commenced,  or  how  late  he  was  in  tlie  saddle  at  night,  the  day 
was  begun  and  ended  by  prayer ;  and  no  matter  what  the  cir- 
cumstances of  eating  a  meal,  it  was  always  preceded  by  an  oticr 
of  thanks  to  the  great  Giver.  It  was  his  habit  on  Sundays, 
when  not  in  battle  or  on  the  march,  to  summon  a  chajilain, 
assemble  the  various  detachments  of  troops  belonging  to  his 
head-quarters,  and  have  a  brief  religious  service.  On  these 
occasions  he  would  sometimes  himself  address  a  few  remarks,, 
suggested  by  the  service,  to  the  soldiers  and  oflicoi'S  present. 
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Sucli  words  were  eagerly  listened  to,  and  often  these  Sabbath 
services  were  deeply  interesting  and  touching,  and  left  an  abid- 
ing impression  upon  those  present.  He  also  was  accustomed 
to  visit  the  hospitals  on  Sunday,  when  practicable,  and  not  only 
spoke  words  of  cheer  and  comfort  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  but 
was  often  strengthened  and  encouraged  in  turn  by  the  heroic 
utterances  and  behavior  of  those  brave  men. 

Soon  after  Lee's  surrender,  when  ho  had  arrived  at  Eiehmond 
with  his  arm}',  having  marched  from  North  Carolina,  General 
liowAED  was  summoned  to  "Washington  bj'  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and,  on  his  arrival,  rer[uested  to  take  charge  of  the  Bureau  of 
Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands.  After  a  few  hours' 
consideration  he  accepted  the  position,  not  without  misgivings 
as  to  his  own  fitness  and  abilities  for  it,  but  with  a  firm  reliance 
upon  Divine  help  to  aid  him  in  its  difficult  and  delicate  duties, 
and  sustain  him  in  the  arduous  and  untried  responsibilities. 

The  appointment  seemed  to  meet  the  approbation  of  the 
entire  country.  He  was  known  to  be  humane,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  have  proved  himself  able  and  efficient  as  an  officer  in 
every  position  held  during  the  war. 

Nothing  had  been  done  in  the  organization  of  this  Bureau  ex- 
cept the  passage  of  the  bill  by  Congress,  and  even  this  was  found 
to  be  quite  inadequate  in  some  respects  for  practical  operations. 
The  work  was  almost  superhuman,  but  the  Commissioner  gave 
his  whole  mind  and  might  to  his  duties ;  and  it  is  believed  no 
one  could  have  given  better  satisfaction  to  the  Government  or 
the  people.  In  his  tours  of  inspection  he  addressed  both  whito 
and  colored  audiences,  and  by  his  conciliatory  words  and  meas- 
ures did  much  to  reconcile  the  property  owners  and  the  freed 
laborers  to  their  condition.  Providence,  who  raised  him  up  for 
victories  in  war,  has  committed  to  him  the  greater  work  of 
promoting  peace,  humanity,  and  happiness.  In  admiration  of 
his  noble  character,  he  has  been  called  the  Havel  pck  of  the 
American  army. 
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ANDREW   JOHNSON. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  boru  December  29,  1808,  at  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina.  In  his  fifth  year  ho  was  Ijereaved  of  liis  father, 
wlio  lost  his  life  in  his  generous  and  successful  eflbrts  to  rescue 
Colonel  Thomas  Henderson,  editor  of  the  "Raleigli  Gazette," 
from  drowning.  The  widow  and  her  children  were  thus  left 
dependent  upon  themselves  for  support.  Andrew  was  pre- 
vented from  receiving  even  an  ordinary  education,  and  at  the 
age  of  ten  years  took  his  seat,  as  an  apprentice,  on  the  tailor's 
bench,  in  his  native  town.  Years  of  toil  were  before  him,  but 
the  honest  labors  in  this  humble  occupation  he  was  never  will- 
ing to  ignore.  At  a  later  day  he  said,  when  breaking  a  lance 
with  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  in  Congress,  "Sir,  I  do  not  for- 
get that  I  am  a  mechanic,  I  am  proud  to  own  it.  IvTeither  do  I 
forget  that  Adam  was  a  tailor,  and  sewed  fig-leaves,  or  that  our 
Saviour  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter." 

The  young  apprentice  soon  evinced  remarkable  powers  of 
miud.  One  jiroof  of  mental  strength  was  the  consciousness  of 
his  iguorance ;  another  was  an  eager  desire  for  knowledge. 
Providence  gave  him  an  opportunity,  which  many  a  youth  would 
have  neglected.  The  shop  was  often  visited  by  a  townsman,  who 
kindly  brought  with  him  a  volume  of  speeches,  by  British,  states- 
men, and  lightened  the  liours  of  toil  by  reading  to  the  work- 
men. The  ambition  of  Andrew  was  fired  by  this  torch.  When 
his  day's  work  was  done,  he  applied  himself  to  mastering  the 
elements  of  his  native  language.  He  asked  the  loan  of  the 
volume,  that  he  might  learn  to  read.  The  gentleman  was  so 
pleased  with  his  earnestness,  and  the  right  direction  of  his  am- 
bition, that  he  presented  Andrew  the  book,  and  gave  him  assist- 
ance in  his  studies.  By  persistenc}-,  industry,  and  patience,  lie 
began  to  nnlock  the  treasures  of  wisdom,  and  store  his  mind 
witli  practical  information. 

Another  aid  to  learning  was  in  reserve.  Having  completed 
his   apprenticesliip,  and   travelled   a  little   as  a  "journeyman 
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tailor,"  he  set  his  eye  westward.  lu  1826,  he  went  with  his 
mother  to  Greenville,  in  Eastern  Tennessee.  Soon  after  his  set- 
tlement there,  he  maiTiecI  a  young  woman,  whose  attainments 
and  devotedness  qualified  her  to  exert  a  marked  and  beneficial 
influence  upon  his  future  life.  Sympathizing  with  him  in  his 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difiiculties,  and  in  his  aims  to  rise 
ahove  his  position,  she  often  sat  with  him  in  his  shop,  cheering 
him  with  every  encouragement,  reading  books  to  him,  and  im- 
parting what  she  could  by  conversation.  The  spare  hours  were 
devoted  to  the  studj^  of  the  useful  arts  and  sciences.  The  work- 
ino-men  of  the  town  beo-an  to  discover  that  a  scholar  and  a 
thinker  was  among  them.  He  rose  above  mere  declamation, 
and  reasoned  logically  upon  sulijects  of  political  science  and 
government.  He  had  enlarged  upon  the  broad  views  of  the  more 
liberal  British  statesmen,  who  had  become  familiar  to  him  by 
the  readings  in  the  old  workshop,  and  he  had  formed  clear  and 
definite  opinions  upon  national  aflairs.  "The  principle  of  Re- 
publican govei'ument  —  the  fact  that  it  is  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  —  became  the  centre 
around  which  clustered  all  his  thoughts,  hopes,  and  aspirations." 

One  fact  was  patent  to  the  eye  of  Andrew  Johnson'.  It  was 
the  want  of  a  truly  popular  representation.  There  were  two 
classes  of  citizens :  one  composed  of  the  few,  who  owned  capi- 
tal, and  were  supported  by  slave  labor ;  the  other  of  the  many, 
who  maintained  themselves  and  their  families  by  their  own 
exertions.  This  latter  class  was  not  properly  represented  in 
the  government.  To  it  he  belonged.  To  its  rights  he  devoted 
liis  thoughts  and  energies.  He  believed  that  intelligence  and 
labor  should  have  at  least  an  equal  voice  with  wealth  and  idle- 
ness. He  took  up  the  cause  of  "the  laboring  classes,"  —  a  term 
Aviiich  he  clearly  defined  in  later  years,  when  Jefterson  Davis 
asked  him,  superciliously,  "What  do  you  mean  b}'  'the  labor- 
ing classes'?"  He  replied,  "  Those  who  earn  their  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  their  face,  and  not  In*  fatiguing  their  ingenuity." 

From  the  shop  of  Andrew  Johnson  new  light  began  to  radiate. 
New  ideas  became  current  among  his  fellow-townsmen.  By 
him  they  were  aroused  to  assert  their  right  to  representation. 
They  began  at  home.  In  1828  they  chose  him  to  represent 
them,  as  Alderman,  in  the  town  councils.  Two  years  later  they 
elected  him  Mayoi-,  in  which  office  he  served  for  three  years. 
The  County  Court  appointed  him  Trustee  of  Rhea  Academy. 
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The  field  of  bis  vision  enlarged.  He  saw  other  wants  of  the 
people.  In  1834  he  was  active  in  the  adoption  of  a  new  consti- 
tution for  Tennessee,  by  wbicb  important  rights  were  guaran- 
teed to  the  people,  the  freedom  of  the  press  established,  and 
other  liberal  measures  secured. 

He  was  now  fairly  enlisted  in  })ublie  life.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  improving  the  social  and  p(.)litical  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  elevating  the  working  classes  to  the  independence  and 
dignity  of  freemen.  They  admired  his  courage  ;  they  esteemed 
him  for  bis  zeal  on  their  behalf;  they  looked  to  him  as  their 
friend  and  champion,  and  they  were  ever  willing  to  give  him 
their  voice  and  their  vote.  Having  proved  himself  wortliy  of 
advancement,  he  was  elected,  in  1835,  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State.  An  active  member  of  this  bod}-, 
he  distinguished  himself  particularly  l_>y  his  opposition  to  a 
grand  scheme  of  internal  improvements,  boldly  denouncing  it  as 
abase  fraud,  tending  to  drain  the  State  treasury  and  to  increase 
State  taxation.  This  independent  and  resolute  course  rendered 
him  so  unpopular,  for  the  time,  that  lie  was  not  returned  the 
next  year.  But  time  proved  the  correctness  of  his  vie\vs,  and 
restored  him  to  popular  favor.  In  1839  he  was  reelected  to  the 
Legislature. 

He  became  more  widely  known  as  an  effective  orator  in  1840, 
when  canvassing  the  State  as  a  presidential  elector  in  behalf 
of  Martin  Van  Buren.  The  next  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate,  in  which  he  held  a  seat  for  two  years,  efficiently 
laboring  for  the  improvement  of  Eastern  Tennessee.  He  was 
the  earnest  and  able  advocate  of  all  that  he  believed  to  be 
right,  and  the  fearless,  candid  denouncer  of  all  that  he  deemed 
wrong.  Recognizing  his  abilities  and  services,  the  people  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  his  usefulness,  and  sent  him  to  Congress, 
in  1843,  and  continued  him  at  "Washington,  in  that  capacity,  for 
the  following  ten  years. 

He  was  not  i-eturned  to  Congress  in  1853,  because  the  State 
had  been  re-districted,  and  his  residence  was  thrown  into  a  dis- 
trict which  gave  a  large  Whig  majority.  But,  after  an  exciting 
canvass,  he  was  chosen  Governor,  in  which  office,  he  served  for 
two  terms.  He  was  active  in  urging  upon  Congress  the  Home- 
stead Bill,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  grant  "to  any  person 
who  is  the  head  of  a  family-,  and  citizen  of  the  United  States,  a 
homestead  of  one  hundred  and  sixtv  acres  of  land  out  of  the 
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public  domain,  upon  condition  of  occiipauey  and  ciiltivatioii  of 
tlie  same  for  the  period  of  five  years."  He  exerted  iiis  iuilu- 
ence  for  tlie  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  State,  and  accom- 
plished much  for  internal  improvement.  He  was  still  the  zealous 
advocate  of  the  people's  wants,  and  the  defender  of  their  rights. 
In  1857  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Tennessee,  for  the  term  of  six  years.  He  vigorously 
advocated  the  Homestead  Bill,  and  although  it  was  finally  vetoed 
by  President  Buchanan,  yet  his  eloquence  was  not  lost.  His 
whole  heart  beat  strong  for  the  people,  when  he  said,  "I  know 
the  motives  that  prompt  me  to  action.  I  can  go  back  to  that 
period  iu  my  own  historj',  when  I  could  not  say  that  I  had  a 
home.  This  being  so,  Avhen  I  cast  my  eyes  from  one  extreme 
of  the  United  States  to  the  other,  and  behold  the  great  number 
that  are  homeless,  I  feel  for  them.  I  believe  this  bill  would  put 
them  in  possession  of  homes ;  and  I  want  to  see  them  realizing 
that  sweet  conception,  when  each  man  can  proclaim,  'I  have  a 
home,  an  abiding  place  for  mj-  wife  and  for  my  children  ;  I  am 
not  the  tenant  of  another ;  I  am  my  own  ruler ;  and  I  will  move 
according  to  my  own  ^\•\]],  and  not  at  the  dictation  of  another.'" 
AVTien  replying  to  the  assertion  that  all  "  manual  laborers  "  were 
slaves,  and  that  such  a  class  "  constitutes  the  very  mud-sill  of 
society  and  of  political  government,"  he  said,  "If  this  were 
true,  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  for  a  good  many  of  us,  and 
especially  for  me.  I  am  a  laborer  with  my  hands,  and  I  never 
considered  myself  a  slave.  ...  If  we  were  to  go  back  and  fol- 
low out  this  idea,  that  every  operative  and  laborer  is  a  slave,  we 
should  find  that  we  have  had  a  great  manj-  distinguished  slaves 
since  the  world  commenced.  Socrates,  who  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Pagan  as  he  was,  labored 
with  his  hands, — yes,  wielded  the  chisel  and  the  mallet,  giving 
polish  and  finish  to  the  stone;  he  afterwards  turned  to  be  a 
fashioner  and  constructor  of  the  mind.  Paul,  the  great  ex- 
pounder, himself  was  a  tent-maker,  and  worked  with  his  hands ; 
was  he  a  slave  ?  Archimedes,  who  declared  that,  if  he  had  a 
place  on  which  to  rest  the  fulcrum,  Avith  tlie  power  of  his  lever 
he  could  move  the  world;  was  he  a  sla^'e  ?  .  .  .  ^Vhen  we  talk 
about  laborers  and  operatives,  look  at  the  c(.ikinnis  that  adorn 
this  chamber,  and  see  their  finish  and  style.  We  are  lost  in 
admiration  at  the  architecture  of  your  buildings,  and  their  mas- 
sive columns.     "What  would  it  have  been  but  for  hands  to  coii- 
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struct  it?  AVas  the  artisan  Avho  Avorkcd  upon  it  a  slave  ?  Let 
us  go  to  tlic  Soutli  and  see  how  tlie  matter  stands  there.  Is 
every  man  that  is  not  a  slave-holder  to  he  denominated  a  slave 
because  he  labors  ?  Why  indulge  in  such  a  notion  ?  The  argu- 
ment cuts  at  both  ends  of  the  line,  and  this  kind  of  doctrine 
does  us  infinite  harm  in  the  South.  There  are  operatives  there  ; 
there  are  mechanics  there ;  are  they  slaves  ?  "  Such  words  will 
not  be  wasted ;  they  are  good  for  all  times. 

Born  and  reared  amid  the  institution  and  progress  of  African 
slavery,  Andrew  Johnson  did  not  oppose  the  system,  yet  he  did 
not  advocate  its  extension.  lie  was  Avilling  to  leave  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Territories  to  decide  upon  its  existence  therein. 
He  deprecated  its  introduction  into  the  debates  of  Congress, 
and  voted  generally  for  its  protection.  Yet  he  always  rebuked 
any  attempted  disparagement  of  "the  laboring  classes,"  and 
claimed  that  the  people  had  a  right  to  be  heard. 

The  statesmanship  of  Andrew  Johnson  rests  upon  the  broad 
principle  that  the  power  of  a  nation  is  in  the  people ;  that 
workingmen  are  the  strength  and  life  of  government ;  and  that 
the  people  are  worthy  of  confidence.  This  ap[)ears  from  all  his 
speeches.  "We  make  a  few  cpotations:  —  "Our  true  policy  is 
to  build  up  the  middle  class,  to  sustain  the  villages,  to  populate 
the  rural  districts,  and  let  the  power  of  this  government  remain 
with  the  middle  class.  I  want  no  miserable  city  rabble  on 
the  one  hand ;  I  want  no  pampered,  bloated,  corrupted  ai'istoc- 
racy  on  the  other.  I  want  the  middle  portion  of  society  to  be 
built  up,  and  to  let  them  have  the  control  of  the  government. 
.  .  .  The  people  are  the  safest,  the  best,  and  the  most  reliable 
lodgment  of  power.  .  .  .  The  agricultural  and  mechanical  por- 
tion of  the  community  are  to  be  relied  upon  for  the  preserv^ation 
and  continuance  of  the  government.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people,  tliC  middle  class,  are  honest.  They  live  by  labor.  .  .  . 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  tliat  I  am  against  learning  or  education, 
but  I  speak  of  the  man  in  the  rural  districts  in  the  language 
of  Pope : 

'Unlearned,  he  know  no  schoolman's  subtle  art, 

Xo  language  but  the  language  of  the  heart : 

By  nature  honest,  by  experience  wise. 

Healthy  by  temperance  and  exercise.'  " 

He  insisted  upon  retrenchment  in  governmental  expenses; 
introduced    resolutions  to   reduce  the  salaries  of  members  of 
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Congress,  aucl  all  ofRcers  of  the  government,  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars;  opposed  all  puhlic  appropriations  for  monu- 
ments and  funeral  expenses  ;  denied  the  right  of  memhers  to 
vote  themselves  books  and  stationery,  saying  "that  they  might 
just  as  well  vote  to  increase  their  salaries  ; "  opposed  the  found- 
ing of  the  Smithsoifiau  Institute,  lest  it  should  be  more  burden- 
some on  the  public  treasury  than  beneficial  to  the  people  ;  voted 
against  all  direct  ajipropriations  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
arguing  that  any  city  of  the  United  States  would  cheerfully 
contribute  to  have  the  national  capitol  removed  to  its  limits, 
and  advocated  that  the  tariff  should  be  so  amended  as  to  tax 
the  wealth  rather  than  the  labor  of  the  country.  lie  was  in 
favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  of  the  Mexican  War,  and 
opposed  the  Pacific  Railroad  bill,  ever  insisting  that  legislation 
was  for  the  good  of  tlie  whole  country',  and  not  for  the  advan- 
tage of  any  party.  Plis  whole  soul  was  anxious  for  the  peace, 
prosperity,  and  glory  of  the  Union. 

But  it  required  the  fiery  ordeal  of  1860  to  call  forth  the  strong 
points  of  his  character  and  reveal  his  sincere  love  and  unswerv- 
ing integrity  to  the  union  of  States  and  of  people.  Por  the 
presidency  he  had  sustained  John  C.  Breckinridge,  who  liad  said, 
"Instead  of  dissolving  the  Union,  we  intend  to  lengthen  and 
to  strengthen  it."  But  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  elected. 
The  threat  of  disunion  had  been  made  in  the  South ;  the  work 
of  secession  had  begun.  Every  Southern  representative  in 
Congress  was  asked  where  ho  stood.  Some  openly  avowed 
secession;  some  hesitated  for  months  after  taking  tlieir  seats; 
but  Andkew  Johnson  wavered  not  for  a  moment.  He  readily 
acquiesced  in  the  election  of  Abi-aham  Lincoln,  and  feared  none 
of  those  phantoms  which  so  disturbed  the  imaginations  of  a 
majority  of  Southern  representatives  and  senators.  He  hoped 
for  great  good  from  conciliatory  measures,  and  knew  that  the 
North  would  be  willing  to  grant  them.  He  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate.  Soon  lie  introduced  a  proposal  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution iu  three  particulars:  the  first,  so  that  the  people  should 
vote  directly  for  President  and  Vice-President,  instead  of  voting 
for  an  electoral  college;  the  second,  so  that  the  people  should 
elect  the  Senators  of  the  United  States,  instead  of  the  Legis- 
latures; and  the  third,  so  that  the  Supreme  Court  should  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  and  vacancies  be  filled  by  judges 
chosen  equally  from  the  free  and  slave  States.     In  discussing 
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thcso  proposiils,  lie  said,  "  I  am  opposed  to  secession.  I  believe 
it  iy  no  remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of.  Instead  of  acting 
with  that  division  of  my  Southern  brethren  who  take  grounds 
for  secession,  I  shall  take  other  grounds,  while  I  try  to  accom- 
plish the  same  end.  I  think  that  this  battle  ought  to  be  fought, 
not  outside,  but  inside  of  the  Union,  and  fought  upon  the  bat 
tlements  of  the  Constitution  itself.  I  am  unwilling,  voluntarily, 
to  walk  out  of  the  Union,  which  has  been  the  result  of  a  Con- 
stitution made  by  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution.  The}'  formed 
the  Constitution  ;  and  this  Union  that  is  so  much  spoken  of,  and 
which  all  of  us  are  so  desirous  to  preserve,  grows  out  of  the 
ConL-titution.  .  .  .  I  will  stand  by  the  Constitution  of  the  coun- 
try ys  it  is,  and  by  all  its  guaranties.  ...  I  intend  to  hold  on 
to  it  as  the  chief  ark  of  our  safety,  as  the  palladium  of  our  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  I  intend  to  cling  to  it  as  the  shipwrecked 
mariner  clings  to  the  last  plank,  when  the  night  and  the  tempest 
close  around  him.  It  is  the  last  hope  of  human  freedom."  In 
this  powerful  speech,  delivered  December  18th  and  19th,  1860,  he 
clearly  proved  the  unconstitutionality  of  secession,  and  said,  "I 
believe  there  is  too  much  good  sense,  too  much  intelligence,  too 
much  patriotism,  too  much  capability,  too  much  virtue  in  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  to  permit  this  Government  to  be  over- 
thrown. I  have  an  abiding  faith,  I  have  an  unshaken  conti- 
dence  in  man's  capability  to  govern  himself." 

And  yet  while  Andrew  Jghnson  was  uttering  such  sentiments, 
in  various  speeches,  the  Union  seemed  to  be  dissolving,  at  the 
touch  of  a  conspiracy  which  had  been  growing  for  thirty  years. 
Seven  of  the  most  Southern  States  had  already  passed  secession 
ordinances.  It  was  still  hoped  that  the  work  of  treason  might 
be  stayed  in  the  "Border  States."  Abraham  Lincoln  was  in- 
augurated President.  Senator  Johnson  returned  to  Tennessee, 
quite  confident  that  the  loyal  men  would  hold  the  State  in  the 
Union.  Already  had  he  been  burned  in  efhgy  at  Memphis,  and 
on  his  route  he  had  been  assailed  and  threatened  with  death. 
He  found  that  all  loyalists  were  subject  to  a  reign  of  terror.  A 
price  was  set  upon  his  head.  Treason  raged,  determined  to 
rule  or  ruin.  The  war  was  opened  ou  Fort  Sumter.  The  Pres- 
ident called  for  75,000  men,  and  for  an  early  session  of  Con- 
gress. Tennessee  refused  to  furnish  soldiers,  but  she  could  not 
restrain  her  Senator  from  going,  in  due  time,  to  take  his  seat  at 
"Washington.     When  on  his  way  thither,  in  .June,  he  rece'ved 
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an  ovation  from  the  loyal  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  where  his  voice 
increased  the  fires  of  patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
He  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  soon  after  introduced  a 
resolution  declaring  "  that  the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has 
been  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  disunionists  of  the  South- 
ern States,"  and  defining  the  objects  of  the  war,  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  to  be  "to  defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy 
of  the  Constitution  and  all  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and 
to  preserve  the  Union,  with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights 
of  the  several  States  unimpaired."  This  was  passed  by  a  vote 
of  thirty  to  five.  The  following  day,  July  27th,  he  delivered 
another  memorable  speech,  in  which  he  justified  the  President 
in  his  measures  for  suppressing  rebellion,  and  arraigned  certain 
Senators  as  traitors,  producing  an  irresistible  array  of  facts  and 
arguments,  and  convicting  them  b}-  their  own  record.  He  voted 
for  the  various  bills  proposed  to  sustain  the  Government. 

In  September  he  returned  to  the  West,  and  addressed  Union 
meetings  in  various  places.  Tennessee  had  been  overrun  by 
secessionists,  who  had  confiscated  his  slaves,  driven  his  sick 
wife  Avith  her  child  into  the  street,  and  turned  his  house  into  a 
hospital.  The  following  winter  he  was  again  in  the  Senate, 
where  he  spoke  and  voted  for  the  expulsion  of  Jesse  J).  Bright, 
a  Senator  from  Indiana,  on  a  charge  of  giving  "aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  public  enemies."  In  February,  1862,  General  Grant 
captured  Forts  Henry  and  Douelson,  and  the  advance  of  Gen- 
eral Buell's  forces  drove  the  Confederates  from  "Western  and 
Middle  Tennessee.  President  Lincoln  appointed  Andrew 
Joiixsox  Military  Governor  of  the  State,  with  the  rank  of  Brig- 
adier-General of  Volunteers.  The  Senate  confirmed  the  ap- 
pointment, and  Governor  Johnson  reached  Nashville  on  the 
12th  of  March.  He  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  sufiier- 
ing  Unionists.  He  published  a  kindly  and  patriotic  "Appeal 
to  the  People."  He  ordered  the  Maj-or  and  City  Councilmen  of 
Nashville  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Upon  their  refusal  to 
do  so,  the}'  wore  removed,  and  loyal  officers  appointed.  The 
press  throughout  the  State  was  placed  under  proper  supervision. 
Certain  eminent  traitors  were  imprisoned.  A  proclamation  was 
issued  against  the  bands  of  guerrillas  that  were  committing 
depredations  upon  Union  men.  Assessments  were  made  to 
support  families  rendered  destitute  by  robberies  and  murders. 

Often  the  tide   of  war  set  in  furiously  ao;ainst   Tennessee, 
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tlireateumg  to  sweep  it  clear  of  Unionists,  but  in  .sucli  trying 
times  Governor  Johnson  remained  hopeful  and  self-reliant, 
inspiring  coniidence  in  all  around  hiin,  and  reviving  courage 
by  his  calmness  and  determination.  Early  in  1863  the  State 
was  freed  from  all  organized  bodies  of  Confederates.  Steps 
were  taken  to  restore  the  State  government.  In  April,  1864,  a 
mass  meeting  was  held  at  Knoxville,  when  the  people  declared 
in  favor  of  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  for  a  convention  to 
change  the  constitution  of  the  State  so  as  to  secure  freedom  to 
Tennessee. 

In  June,  186-1:,  Andrew  Johnson  was  nominated  as  the  can- 
didate for  the  Vice-Presidency,  b}^  the  Convention  which  met 
at  Baltimore  and  put  Abraham  Lincoln  in  nomination  for  the 
Presidency.  His  acceptance  was  regarded  everywhere  as  suf- 
ficient proof  that  he  agreed  with  President  Lincoln  in  the  poli- 
cies which  had  distinguished  his  administration.  All  the  States 
voting,  except  tliroe,  gave  immense  majorities  for  the  ticket,  and 
the  President  felt  that  his  jjolicies  were  indorsed  In'  the  people. 
Victory  also  indorsed  them,  for  shortly  after  the  inauguration 
of  the  President  and  Vi-ce-President,  the  main  armies  of  the 
Confederacy  surrendered.  But  a  deed  of  horror  suddenly 
threw  the  nation  into  mourning.  On  tlie  14th  of  April,  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  was  assassinated.  He  died  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  before  noon  Andrew  Johnson  was  dulj'  inaugurated  in 
the  vacancy.  Almost  overwhelmed  by  the  development  of  a 
plot  by  which  the  President  had  fallen,  and  Avhich  seemed  to 
have  been  designed  for  the  murder  of  his  Cabinet  and  of  the 
AHce-President,  and  unprepared  to  indicate  his  views,  he  left  his 
policy  to  be  determined  by  the  necessities  of  the  times.  He 
retained  the  acting  Caljinet,  and  made  no  removals  in  the  otSces 
throughout  the  country,  but  gave  himself  energeticall}-  to  the 
work  of  peace  and  reconstruction. 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
December  186.5,  he  maintained  tliat  the  Constitution  was  the 
basis  of  Union  and  the  source  of  national  power,  and  that  it 
provided  for  its  own  amendment,  "so  tliat  its  conditions  can 
always  be  made  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  advaucini; 
civilization."  He  held  that  "the  plaia  of  restoration  should 
proceed  in  conformity  with  a  willingness  to  cast  the  disorders 
of  the  past  into  oblivion,"  and  that  the  "evidence  of  sincerity 
in  the  future  maintenance  of  the  Union  should  be  put  beyond 
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any  doubt  by  the  ratification  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  whicli  provides  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  for- 
ever within  the  limits  of  our  country."  He  held  that  this 
measure  would  efface  the  sad  memory  of  the  past  and  secure 
population,  capital,  unity,  and  confidence  iu  the  Southern  States, 
re-uuiting  them  to  the  Federal  government  beyond  all  power  of 
disruption,  for  it  would  remove  the  element  of  slavery,  which 
had  so  long  perplexed  and  divided  the  country.  This  amend- 
ment having  been  adopted,  the  Avay  would  be  clear  for  the 
States  lately  under  the  rule  of  secession  to  send  their  represent- 
atives to  both  branches  of  the  National  Legislature,  each  house 
having  the  right  to  judge  of  the  qualification  of  the  applicants 
claiming  membership.  "  Treason,"  said  he,  "is  a  crime;  trai- 
tors should  be  punished,  and  the  offence  made  infamous,  and  the 
question  forever  settled  that  no  State,  of  its  o^^■n  will,  has  the 
right  to  renounce  its  place  in  the  Union."  He  held  that  "all 
pretended  acts  of  secession  were  from  the  beginning  null  and 
void.  The  States  cannot  commit  treason."  Therefore  they 
were  never  out  of  the  Union,  and  when  their  elected  represent- 
atives presented  themselves  at  the  door  of  Congress,  they  should 
be  admitted  to  seats,  if  loyal  and  duly  qualified.  Neither 
house  agreed  with  him  iu  this  opinion,  and  the  Southern  appli- 
cants were  not  admitted  at  the  first.  He  held  that  the  question 
of  negro  suffrage  should  be  left  to  the  States,  and  that  the 
"freedmen  "  should  have  protection  in  their  liberty,  and  justice 
in  their  labor.  Said  lie,  "  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  acts  on  record 
to  have  brought  four  millions  of  people  into  freedom.  The 
career  of  free  industry  must  be  opened  to  them." 

As  we  now  write,  many  of  the  great  questions  pertaining  to 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  are  pending,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  present  all  the  views  of  President  Jon-\sojf,  or  to 
trace  the  results  of  his  policy.  Having  already  made  himself  a 
name,  —  having  passed  through  the  various  degrees  of  official 
responsibility,  and  attained  to  the  highest  position  in  the  gov- 
ernment by  steps  that  leave  their  print  for  the  study  and  guid- 
ance of  young  men  who  would  elevate  themselves  above  their 
obscure  condition, — having  proved  himself  an  orator,  a  states- 
man, and  a  popular  ruler,  and  having  begun  his  administration 
with  the  promise  of  favor  among  the  people  of  all  parties, — 
there  can  be  no  dmibt  that  Andrew  Joiixson  will  be  a  man 
of  history. 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century-,  there  were  cerlain 
commercial  claims  and  naval  difficulties  to  be  settled  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain.  For  their  adjustment,  the 
President  selected  Richard  W.  Meade,  a  most  worthy  citizen 
of  Philadelphia,  then  a  temporary  resident  of  Cadiz,  Spain, 
•where  he  had  been  engaged  in  numerous  mercantile  trans- 
actions with  the  Spanish  government.  His  character  and 
experience  admirably  qualified  him  for  the  responsible  offices 
of  Consul  and  Navy  Agent  of  the  United  States.  He  so 
fulfilled  them  that  all  parties  gave  him  high  honor.  The 
claims  were  peaceably  settled ;  and  raainl}-  through  his  influ- 
ence and  exertions,  the  territory  of  Florida  was  secured  to 
the  United  States.  His  wife,  ]\Iargaret,  was  descended  from 
the  noble  family  of  Ormonde,  in  Ireland.  "While  at  Cadiz,  in 
1815,  George  Gordon  Meade  was  born.  During  his  infancy, 
his  parents  returned  to  Philadelphia. 

Among  his  earlier  teachers  was  Salmon  P.  Chase,  who  taught 
in  Georgetown,  District  of  Columljia.  The  one  did  not  expect 
to  see  his  modest  pupil  become  a  commander-in-chief;  the 
other  did  not  anticipate  that  his  worthy  preceptor  would  become 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  Young  Meade  spent 
a  short  time  in  the  military  academy  at  Mount  Airy,  near 
Philadelphia;  and  in  September,  1831,  he  was  enrolled  as  a 
cadet  at  West  Point.  Having  graduated,  in  1835,  he  Avas 
appointed  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Third  Artillery,  and  imme- 
diately ordered  to  Florida.  As  an  officer,  he  won  distinction  in 
the  severe  campaigns  against  the  Seminole  Indians.  An  illness, 
at  one  time,  prevented  him  from  serving  with  his  regiment; 
Providence  thus  saved  him  from  being  a  victim  in  the  horrible 
"Dade  Massacre."  The  lessons  in  that  school  of  the  swamps, 
were  to  prove  serviceable  to  his  country  in  later  years. 

Exposure  and  hardship  so  impaired  his  health,  that  Lieutenant 
Meade  resigned  his  commission  in  October,  1836,  and  adopted 
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the  profession  of  civil  engineer.  He  was  employed  by  the 
government  in  vaiious  scientific  snrvej-s,  particularly  those  for 
the  demarcation  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  In  May,  1842,  he  was  appointed  a  Second  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  corps  of  Topographical  Engineers. 

It  was  in  the  Avar  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  that 
Lieutenant  Meade  gave  the  most  striking  evidence  of  those 
superior  military  traits  and  qualifications  which  have  since  made 
his  name  renowned.  Y^hile  serving,  at  different  times,  on  the 
staffs  of  Generals  Taylor  and  Scott,  his  abilities  were  of  the 
greatest  value.  At  Palo  Alto,  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  at  Monterej', 
at  Saltillo,  and  at  Vera  Cruz,  his  conduct  was  marked  by  a  degree 
of  bravery  that  made  him  worthy  of  high  official  commendatiou. 
He  was  immediately  brevetted  a  Pirst  Lieutenant.  On  his  re- 
turn from  these  victorious  campaigns,  he  was  presented,  by  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  beautiful  and  costly  sword,  as 
a  slight  token  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
people. 

Peace  had  again  blessed  the  land,  and  Lieutenant  Meade  was 
actively  employed  in  various  national  services,  such  as  the 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  and  the  construction  of 
lighthouses.  Of  his  laboi's;  the  mariners  upon  Delaware  Bay  reap 
the  benefit.  When  hostilities  were  again  threatened  in  Florida, 
lie  took  the  field  with  his  old  commander,  General  Zachary 
Taylor;  During  the  campaign  of  six  months,  his  advice  pre- 
vailed in  the  choice  of  a  site  for  a  fort  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  State.  It  was  built,  and,  in  his  honor,  named  Fort  Meade, 
a  title  which  it  bears  to  the  present  day.  In  1856,  he  was  com- 
missioned a  Captain  in  the  corps  of  Topographical  Engineers, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  the  important  geodetic  and  hydraulic 
surveys  of  the  great  northern  lakes.  Under  his  able  supervision, 
the  work  progressed  rapidly  and  satisfactorily,  as  the  various 
charts  abundantly  testify.  His  noble  and  gentlemanly  qualities 
won  him  the  confidence  of  the  government,  and  the  esteem  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  was  a  transient  visitor.  He  was 
stationed  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  when  the 
guns  that  battered  Fort  Sumter,  proclaimed  war  throughout  the 
land.  Captain  Meade  knew  where  was  the  sphere  of  patriotic 
duty,  and  held  himself  ready  for  the  call  of  his  government. 

By  order,  he  reported  himself  at  Washington.  On  the  thirty- 
firat  of  August,  1861,  he  was  appointed  a  Brigadier-General  of 
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volunteers,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  second 
brigade  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Corps,  "  a  fine  body  of 
men,  raised  by  his  native  state  for  the  war."  For  several 
months  he  was  Avith  his  command  in  the  lines  which  defended 
the  national  capital.  To  describe  all  his  heroic  actions  during 
the  advance  into  Virginia,  and  during  the  Peninsular  campaign 
of  1862,  it  would  be  necessary  to  write  the  history  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  through  that  eventful  year.  At  no  time  was 
General  Meade  found  wanting  in  valor  and  abilitv.  While 
under  General  McDowell,  he  commanded  his  brigade  in  several 
important  reconuoisances;  on  one  of  which,  the  second  l:>rigade 
marched  from  Fairfax  to  a  point  near  Drainesville,  and  captured 
a  large  amount  of  supplies.  After  the  battle  of  Hanover  Court 
House,  he  was  ordered,  with  his  command,  to  join  General 
McClellau  on  the  Peninsida. 

The  battle  of  Mechanicsville  was  the  iirst  in  tlie  series  of 
fierce  engagements  known  as  the  "Seven  Da^-s'  Contests," 
beginning  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June.  On  one  day,  we  see 
General  Meade  rushing,  with  his  gallant  Reserves,  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  contending  stoutly,  for  three  hours,  against 
a  determined  foe  —  rall^ying  a  regiment  that  falters  under  over- 
powering numbers,  and  bringing  it  again  into  the  line  of  battle, 
and  making  himself  the  hero  of  Gaines'  Mills.  Three  days 
later,  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves  were  posted  on  the  New  Market 
road,  to  guard  the  immense  supply-trains  of  the  army,  which 
were  then  passing  toward  the  James  river.  General  McCall, 
who  commanded  the  Reserves,  ordered  ^Ieade's  brigade  to  form 
the  right  wing,  and  await  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  He  and 
his  men  must  receive  the  first  attack.  Tlie  battle  was  soon 
raging  with  almost  unexampled  fierceness.  For  four  liours, 
the  main  advance  of  General  Lce"s  army  was  held  in  check. 
It  was  Lee's  purpose  to  intercept  the  flank  movement  of  General 
McClellau,  fall  upon  the  Union  forces,  and  destroy  them.  The 
Confederates  drew  nearer;  but  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Reserves  was  unbroken.  The  roar  of  war  filled  the  air,  the 
heavens  grew  black  with  smoke,  the  carnage  was  fearful.  Still 
nearer  came  Lee's  forces,  pressing  almost  upon  the  very  mouths 
of  the  cannon  that  poured  death  into  their  ranks.  Many  a 
Union  officer  and  soldier  did  his  duty  that  day,  as  if  his  country 
was  looking  upon  him,  ready  to  crown  him  when  the  victory 
should  be  won.     In  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  General  Meade's 
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commanding  figure  was  seen;  and  where  shot  and  shell  fell 
thickest  around  him,  he  seemed  to  have  most  self-possession. 
Eiding  up  to  his  line,  he  said:  "Men,  you  have  done  nobly; 
you  have  covered  yourselves  with  glory ;  you  could  not  have 
pleased  me  better."  After  some  conversation  with  Colonel 
(now  General)  Sickels,  he  asked  if  he  could  not  give  the 
advancing  enemy  a  bayonet  charge.  "I  think  we  can,"  replied 
Sickels,  "  although  we  are  very  tired."  In  a  moment  more,  the 
order  was  given:  "Charge!"  The  men  shouted,  and  sprang 
forward;  the  steel  clashed  ;  groans  were  heard  from  the  enemy, 
and  shouts  of  triumph  from  the  Union  soldiers.  It  was  all  over 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  ej-e.  The  advance  of  Lee's  army  was 
checked,  and  the  whole  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  saved  by 
concentrating  it  on  the  James  river  during  the  following  night. 

Among  the  thousands  of  wounded  officers  and  men,  was 
General  Meade,  who  received  two  balls  while  urging  forward 
his  column.  Although  the  wounds  were  very  severe,  he  rode 
for  some  distance  to  a  temporai-y  hospital,  probably  expecting 
never  again  to  lead  onward  his  brave  troops.  At  first  the 
injui'ies  were  supposed  to  be  mortal.  He  was  removed  to  his 
home  in  Philadelphia,  where  for  six  weeks  he  was  compelled  to 
rest  from  active  service. 

Immediately  upon  his  recovery,  he  rejoined  his  brigade,  just 
when  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  began  its  withdrawal  from  the 
Peninsula.  The  Penns3-lvania  Reserves  were  the  first  troops, 
from  that  army,  that  reinforced  General  Pope,  who  commanded 
the  forces  on  the  Pappahannock.  The  Reserves  were  commanded 
by  General  John  P.  Reynolds,  who  led  them  to  Manassas,  where 
the  battle  of  Grovetou  (second  Bull  Run)  was  fought.  The 
celebrated  campaign  under  Pope,  closed  with  a  great  retreat. 
General  Pope,  in  his  official  report,  says :  "  The  Pennsylvania 
Reserves,  under  Reynolds,  rendered  most  gallant  and  efficient 
service  in  all  the  operations  which  occurred  after  they  had 
reported  to  me.  General  Meade  performed  his  duty  with 
ability  and  gallantry,  and  in  all  fidelity  to  the  government 
and  to  the  army."  In  the  official  report  of  General  Reynolds, 
he  also  says :  "  General  Meade,  as  heretofore,  led  and  conducted 
his  brigade  in  the  most  skillful  manner,  through  the  entire 
marches,  and  actions." 

Earlj'in  September,  1862,  the  Confederate  forces  were  pushing 
into  Maryland,  with  the  confidant  hope  of  making  a  successful 
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invasion  into  the  loyal  States.  General  Meade  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  all  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  as  a  part  of 
Hooker's  corps.  In  the  battle  of  South  Mountain,  this  veteran 
division  manifested  its  usual  prowess.  In  front  of  it  was  the 
enemy,  strongly  fortified  on  heights  difficult  to  attack.  Every 
man  was  at  his  post.  Under  an  incessant  fire,  the  line  moved 
on,  pouring  tlieir  volleys  into  the  intrenchments  of  the  foe. 
The  ground  had  been  made  difficult  by  the  enemy,  wlio  had 
added  every  sort  of  obstacle  to  the  natural  obstructions.  But 
General  Meade  pushed  up  the  mountain-side  with  his  brave 
men,  dislodging  the  Confederates,  and  gaining  new  positions. 
A  general  ena-agement  was  brought  on,  and  tlie  lieroic  com- 
mander  of  the  Reserves  had  reason  to  believe  tliat  an  effort  was 
being  made  to  outflank  him.  lie  applied  for  reinforcements, 
but  before  they  arrived,  he  swept  all  before  him,  and  gained 
possession  of  the  mountain.  The  men  caught  his  martial  spirit; 
and,  stimulated  by  a  strong  confidence  in  his  ability  and  in 
success,  they  clambered  up  to  the  crest,  and  drove  the  enemy 
down  the  rugged  steeps  into  the  valley  beneath.  The  left  flank 
of  Lee's  army  was  turned,  and  victory  secured  to  the  Union 
cause.  All  had  done  nobl}' ;  but  in  limiting  our  attention  to 
General  Meade,  we  find  that  in  this  engagement  he  won  the 
praise  of  his  superior  ofiicers,  and  the  admiration  of  his  men. 

In  the  battle  of  Antietam,  the  action  was  commenced  by 
General  Meade  and  his  Reserves.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
sixteenth  of  September,  he  conducted  a  vigorous  attack  upon 
the  enemy's  left  flank.  His  -division  was  soon  most  hotly 
engaged.  During  nearly  four  hours,  the  fighting  was  desperate. 
Then  the  enemy  fled,  pursued  by  Meade  for  almost  three  miles. 
The  Reserves  rested  for  the  night  upon  the  field  where  they  had 
conquered  a  greatly-  superior  force.  The  darkness  had  ended 
the  confiict  on  the  evening  before ;  the  dawn  of  the  morning  was 
to  renew  it.  At  the  break  of  day,  the  great  battle  of  Antietam 
was  renewed  by  Meade's  division.  For  half  an  hour,  after  the 
battle  had  become  terrific  and  deadly,  neither  line  seemed  to 
fiilter  in  the  least.  The  awful  half  hour  passed,  drowned  in 
blood.  Then  the  Confederate  line  gave  way  a  little  —  only  a 
little ;  but  at  the  first  indication  of  it,  the  Union  forces  lieai'd 
the  order  to  "advance !"  Onward  went  the  line,  with  a  shout  and 
a  rush.  Backward  went  the  retreating  enemy,  across  a  corn- 
field, over  the  fence,  and  into  the  dark  woods  beyond,  leaving 
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their  dead  and  wounded  behind  them.  "Meade  and  his  Penn- 
sylvaniaus  followed  hard  and  fast,"  says  au  eye-witness,  "until 
they  came  within  easy  range  of  the  woods,  where  they,  at  first, 
saw  the  beaten  enemy  disappearing  among  the  trees." 

But  reinforcements  had  come  to  the  enemy.  Out  of  those 
gloomy  woods  came,  suddenly  and  heavily,  terrible  volleys  of 
fire,  which  smote,  and  bent,  and  broke  the  line  of  the  Union 
Reserves.  It  was  a  critical  hour.  Must  these  veterans  yield  to 
overpowering  masses  ?  There  was  no  panic.  Their  ammunition 
was  gone  ;  they  could  not  use  the  bayonet ;  they  closed  up 
their  shattered  lines,  and  fell  back  slow]}',  maintaining  that  firm 
determination  and  exemplary  discipline  which  had  made  them 
invincible  in  former  contests.  A  regiment  passed  over  the  spot 
where  a  brigade  had  been ;  a  brigade  where  a  division  had 
proved  victorious  in  the  advance.  Their  valiant  General  was 
constantly  cheering  and  encouraging  them  with  his  presence 
and  his  voice ;  and  not  content  with  giving  an  order,  he  went 
himself  to  see  it  executed.  Shot  and  shell  plowed  the  earth 
around  him ;  two  horses  fell  under  him ;  a  spent  grape  gave 
him  a  slight  wound ;  but  he  led  the  living  portion  of  his  men 
from  the  field  in  such  a  masterly  manner,  that  the  enemj-  gained 
no  real  advantage  over  him.  Other  forces  waged  the  battle  until 
the  Federal  army  won  the  field  of  Antietam.  It  should  be  stated, 
that  on  this  same  morning  Major-General  Hooker  was  wounded, 
and  General  Meade  was  placed,  temporarily,  in  command  of  the 
First  Army  Corps,  although  he  was  the  junior  in  rank  to  several 
other  ofiicers  on  the  field.  In  this  superior  command,  he  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  victory. 

On  the  return  of  General  Reynolds  to  the  army.  General 
Meade  re-assumed  the  command  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves. 
At  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December  13th,  1862,  Meade's 
division  was  among  the  first  to  cross  the  Rappahannock,  on  the 
night  and  morning  preceding  the  engagement,  and  to  keep  the 
enemy  at  bay  for  several  hours.  Meade  boldly  attacked  the 
enemy  in  position,  succeeded  in  carrying  his  lines,  and  peneti'at- 
ing  to  the  baggage-train  in  the  rear ;  but  after  charging  up  the 
slope,  he  was  not  followed  with  reinforcements,  nor  supj^orted. 
Overwhelming  numbers  of  troops  poured  down  upon  him,  and 
the  concentration  of  the  enemy's  reserves  corupeUed  him  to 
withdraw  his  division  with  a  heavy  loss  of  men,  but  without 
loss  of  honor.    Fredericksburg  was  not  taken  at  that  time.     For 
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his  services  in  tlie  several  past  engagements,  onr  hero  was 
appointed  a  Major-General  of  vohmteere,  to  date  frona  Xovera- 
ber  29th,  1862 — an  honorable  promotion,  for  which  he  liad  been 
earnestly  recommended  by  his  oificers  superior  in  command. 

In  the  January  following,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  and  for  a  brief  period  he  commanded 
the  centre  Grand  Division  of  the  army.  When  General  Hooker 
led  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  across  the  Rapidan,  in  April,  Gen- 
eral Meade,  with  the  Fifth  Corps,  accomplished  a  march  of  nearly 
fifty  miles,  in  less  than  three  days,  and  reached  Chancellorsville. 
Three  days  afterwards,  the  great  battle  opened  in  front  of  his 
lines.  The  engagement  became  general  and  terrific.  During 
all  the  three  daj^s'  struggle,  he  displayed  a  remarkable  skill  iu 
handling  troops  at  a  trying  time.  When,  at  length,  it  was 
decided  to  re-cross  the  Rapidan,  Meade's  corps  covered  the 
retreat,  keeping  a  vigilant  guard  over  the  fords  until  the  other 
part  of  the  army  had  passed  iu  safety  to  the  northern  bank. 
The  next  offensive  movement  of  General  Lee,  was  into 
Maryland. 

Before  daylight,  on  the  twenty-eight  of  June,  General  Meade 
was  roused  from  his  slumbers  in  his  tent,  at  Frederick,  Mary- 
land, by  a  messenger  from  Washington,  who  notified  him  that 
he  had  been  selected  to  command  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
He  was  the  junior,  iu  rank  and  age,  of  many  distinguished 
officers.  He  felt  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  command  of 
the  most  powerful  army  in  the  country,  almost  in  the  presence 
of  a  victorious  and  defiant  enemy,  led  by  the  most  distinguished 
chieftain  of  the  Confederacj^.  A  struggle,  the  most  sanguinary 
of  the  whole  war,  was  threatened  and  expected.  There  was  no 
time  for  re-organization.  He  must  take  things  just  as  they 
were,  and  make  the  best  of  them.  With  diffidence,  he  accepted 
the  appointment  of  the  President.  In  his  brief  address  to  the 
army,  he  said:  "As  a  soldier,  in  obeying  this  order  —  an  order 
totally  imexpected  and  irnsolicited  —  I  have  no  promises  or 
pledges  to  make.  The  country  looks  to  this  army  to  relieve 
it  from  the  devastation  and  disgrace  of  a  hostile  invasion. 
Whatever  fatigues  and  sacrifices  we  may  bo  called  upon  to 
undergo,  let  us  have  in  view,  constantly,  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  involved ;  and  let  each  man  determine  to  do  his  duty, 
leaving  to  an  all-controlling  Providence  the  decision  of  the 
contest." 
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The  President  had  selected  him  solelj'  on  account  of  hia 
superior  ability ;  and  the  choice  was  soon  ratified  by  the  soldiery 
and  by  the  people.  On  the  very  day  of  his  appointment,  he 
took  means  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  two  great  armies, 
soon  to  meet  in  deadly  collision.  The  next  day,  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  put  in  motion  ;  on  the  next  General  Reynolds 
was  ordered  to  occupy  Gettj'sburg,  in  doing  which,  he  fell,  mor- 
tally wounded.  General  Meade  requested  that  "  all  commanding 
ofiicers  address  their  troops,  explaining  to  tlicm  the  immense 
issues  involved  in  the  struggle,"  and  also  "to  order  the  instant 
death  of  any  soldier  who  fails  to  do  his  duty  at  this  hour." 
Then  began  the  bloodj'  and  furious  three  days'  battle,  so 
memorable  in  history.  To  relate  what  the  Commander-in-Chief 
performed,  during  the  struggle,  would  require  a  full  account  of 
the  terrible  contest.  It  will  never  be  forgotten  how  the  Fourth 
of  July  was  re-consecrated  to  Liberty,  by  the  victory  at  Gettys- 
bm'g,  and  also  by  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  to  General  Grant. 
In  his  congratulatory  address.  General  Meade  thanked  the  army 
"  for  the  glorious  result,"  and  also  said :  "  It  is  right  and  proper 
that  we  should,  on  suitable  occasions,  return  our  grateful  thanks 
to  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events,  that,  in  the  goodness  of 
His  providence,  lie  has  thought  fit  to  give  victory  to  the  cause 
of  the  just." 

And  now  let  us  look  at  "  the  illustrious  hero  of  Gettysburg," 
as  he  is  portrayed  by  an  Englishman,  who  saw  him  at  Ilagcrs- 
town,  Maryland  :  "  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  personally 
introduced  to  General  Meade.  .  .  .  He  is  a  very  remarkable- 
looking  man — tali,  spare,  of  a  commanding  figure  and  presence; 
his  manners  easy  and  pleasant,  but  having  much  dignity.  His 
head  is  partially  bald,  and  is  small  and  compact ;  but  the  fore- 
bead  is  high.  He  has  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  class  of 
nose ;  and  his  eyes,  which  have  a  serious,  and  almost  sad 
expression,  are  rather  sunken,  or  appear  so,  from  the  promi- 
nence of  the  curved  nasal  development.  He  has  a  decidedly 
patrician  and  distinguished  appearance.  I  had  some  conversa- 
tion ;  and  of  his  recent  achievements  he  spoke  in  a  modest  and 
natural  way.  He  said  that  he  had  been  'very  fortunate;'  but 
was  most  especially  anxious  not  to  arrogate  to  himself  any 
credit  which  he  did  not  deserve.  He  said  that  the  triumph  of 
the  Federal  arms  was  due  to  the  splendid  courage  of  the  Union 
troops,  and  also  to  the  bad  strateg}^,  and  rash  and  mad  attacks 
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made  by  the  enemy.  He  said  that  his  health  was  remarkably 
good,  and  that  he  could  bear  almost  any  amount  of  physical 
fatigue'.  What  he  complained  of  was,  the  intense  mental 
anxiety  occasioned  by  tlie  great  responsibility  of  his  position." 

History  will  prove  that  it  would  have  been  imwise,  if  not 
iaipossible,  for  him  to  prevent  the  retreating  Confederates  from 
crossing  the  Potomac  into  Virginia.  In  explaining  his  course, 
a  prominent  officer  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  thoroughly  educated 
soldier,  a  man  of  lofty  character,  loyal  to  the  core,  yet  unknown 
to  party  cliques,  embarrassed  by  no  military  jealousies,  prompt, 
active,  untiring,  yet  discreet,  displaying  skill  as  a  field-officer 
hitherto  unprecedented ;  a  soldier,  and  only  a  soldier,  and  ex- 
hibiting, in  his  despatches  and  official  conduct  a  modesty  and 
a  sense  of  duty  as  rare  as  commendable.  We  cannot  help 
hoping  much  from  him,  and  are  willing  to  trust  much  to  him ; 
especially  as  there  looks  out  from  all  his  conduct  one  quality  — 
an  humble  recognition  that  victory  is  of  the  Lord,  and  that  to 
Him  belongs  the  glory." 

The  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Corps  presented  to  their  Com- 
mander-in-Chief a  sword,  whose  blade  was  of  the  finest  Damascus 
steel,  and  whose  scabbard  was  of  pure  gold,  along  with  valuable 
accompaniments.  Congress  acknowleged  his  brilliant  services, 
and  appointed  him  a  Brigadier-General  in  the  regular  army. 

In  the  autumn,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  considerably 
weakened,  by  detachments  being  sent  to  various  distant  points. 
Ascertaining  tbis  fact,  Lee  crossed  the  Rapidan,  in  October, 
moved  on  Meade's  right  flank,  and  threatened  his  communica- 
tions with  the  ISTorth.  ^Meahe,  though  anxious  to  give  battle, 
yet  determined  not  to  do  so  on  Lee's  terms,  mananivered  his 
troops  by  retiring  and  occupying  the  strong  position  of  Centre- 
ville.  Lee  abandoned  the  contest,  after  making  several  attempts 
to  intercept  the  Union  army,  and  being  severely  repulsed,  with 
heavy  losses.  Meade  re-established  his  communications,  and 
then  advanced  on  Lee,  who  retired,  first  behind  the  Rappahan- 
nock, which  Meade  forced,  by  some  brilliant  movements,  and 
then  to  the  Rapidan,  which  Meade  crossed  on  iSTovember  26th. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  drive  Lee  to  the  K'orth  Anna ;  but 
owing  to  the  slow  arrival  of  certain  troops,  and  the  lateness  of 
the  serfson,  the  campaign  was  abandoned.  Meade  retired  to 
the  north  side  of  the  Rapidan,  terminating  the  oiFeusive  opera- 
tions of  1863. 
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Before  the  campaigns  of  1864  commenced,  the  office  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General  was  conferred  upon  U.  S.  Grant,  who  assumed 
command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Union,  and  established  his 
head-quarters  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  While  the 
main  movements  were  directed  by  the  Lieutenant-General,  the 
immediate  command  was  still  retained  by  General  Meade,  who 
personally  directed  the  field  movements  in  the  battles  of  the 
"Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  North  Anna,  Cold  Harbor,  and  in 
front  of  Petersburg.  For  his  services  in  these  campaigns, 
Congress  confirmed  his  appointment  as  a  Majoi'-Geueral  in  the 
regular  army.  On  this  subject,  there  was,  at  first,  some  discus- 
sion in  Congress,  which  drew  from  Lieutenant-General  Grant 
a  letter,  in  which  he  said  : 

*****  "I  see  some  objections  arc  raised  to  Meade's  confirmation  as 
Major-General  in  the  regular  army.  I  am  sorry  tliis  should  be  so.  General 
Meade  is  one  of  our  truest  men,  and  ablest  officers.  lie  has  been  constantly 
with  that  army,  confronting  the  strongest,  best  appointed,  and  most  confident 
army  in  the  South.  lie,  therefore,  has  not  had  the  same  opportunity  of  winning 
laui'els  so  distinctly  marked,  as  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  other  generals.  But 
I  defy  any  man  to  name  a  commander  who  would  do  more  than  Meade  has 
done,  with  the  same  chances.  General  Meade  was  appointed  at  my  solicitation, 
after  a  campaign  the  most  protracted,  and  covering  more  severely  contested 
battles,  than  any  of  which  we  have  any  account  in  history.  I  have  been  with 
General  Meade  during  the  whole  campaign  ;  and  I  not  only  made  the  recom- 
mendation upon  a  conviction  that  this  recognition  of  his  services  was  fully  won, 
but  that  he  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  command  such  rank  would  entitle 
him  to."  ***** 

In  all  the  movements  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  which 
resulted  in  the  fall  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and  the  sur- 
render of  General  Lee,  with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
General  Meade  bore  a  distinguished  part.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  was  assigned  to  the  militar^^  division  of  the  Atlantic, 
comprising  all  the  states  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Major-General  Meade  was  married,  in  1840,  to  a  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  John  Sergeant,  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  four  sons  and 
three  daughters.  He  is  but  one  of  a  large  family,  several  of 
whose  members  have  bravely  served  the  Union  cause.  Few 
men  are  more  patriotically  devoted  to  their  country.  It  is 
hoped  that  war  may  never  again  put  the  country  in  need  of  his 
services,  and  that  a  grateful  people  will  cherish  his  remem- 
brance, for  the  sake  of  his  past  deeds  of  courage  and  of 
victory. 
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■  In  tlie  following  pages  we  sliall  endeavor  to  present  a  sketch  of  tlie 
life  and  character  of  Abbott  Lawrence,  now  that  the  grave  has 
closed  over  him,  and  while  his  virtues  are  yet  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  his  countrymen. 

The  name  of  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  be  found  among 
the  Puritan  settlers  of  Massachusetts.  John  Lawrence,  the  first  emi- 
grant of  the  name,  was  established  in  Watcrtown  as  early  as  1635,  • 
and  may  have  come  over  at  the  same  time  with  Governor  Winthrop. 
He  afterwards  removed,  with  his  wife,  to  Groton,  whore  he  lived  to  a 
good  old  age,  leaving  at  his  death  a  numerous  family  of  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. From  one  of  the  former  was  descended  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent memoir.  His  father,  Samuel  Lawrence,  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  the  mother  country, 
he  was  among  the  fi.rst  to  bear  arms,  and  was  one  of  the  little  band 
of  heroes  who  accompanied  Colonel  Prescott  and  fought  by  his  side  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill.  His  regiment  was  accordingly  in  the 
hottest  of  the  action,  being  stationed  at  the  redoubt,  the  principal 
point  of  attack.  It  had  nearly  proved  a  fatal  day  to  the  young  sol- 
dier, who,  besides  a  wound  in  the  arm,  had  his  hat  pierced  by  a  musket- 
ball,  which  grazed  his  temples  and  carried  off  part  of  the  hair.  He 
remained  in  the  army  till  1778,  filling  the  post  of  adjutant  under 
General  Sullivan  at  Rhode  Island.  He  was  a  man  of  much  firmness 
of  character,  of  unblemished  integrity,  and  of  such  frank  and  open 
manners  as  made  him  popular  with  his  townsmen.  He  lived  till 
1827,  long  enough  to  receive  the  best  reward  of  a  parent,  in  witness- 
ing the  complete  success  of  his  children. 

His  widow  survived  him  eighteen  years,  and  many  may  recall  her 

venerable  form  as  seen  by  them  during  her  occasional  visits  to  her 

sons  in  Boston.     As  a  mother,  she  had  probably  greater  influence 

than  her  husband  in  forming  their  characters.     She  had  strict  notions 

1  Vol.  i.-x 
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of  obedience,  with  deeply-seated  religious  principles,  whicli  she  suc- 
ceeded in  communicating  to  her  children.  "  Her  form,"  to  quote  the 
language  of  a  descendant,  "  bending  over  the  bed  of  her  children  in 
silent  prayer,  when  she  was  about  leaving  them  for  the  night,  is  still 
among  the  earliest  of  their  recollections." 

Abboit,  the  fom'th  son,  was  born  in  Groton,  on  the  16th  of  De- 
cember, 1792.  His  education,  begun  at  the  district  school,  was  com- 
pleted at  the  Groton  Academy,  of  which  his  father  had  been  a  trustee 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  which  now,  in  grateful  commemoration 
of  the  endowments  it  has  received  from  the  members  of  that  family, 
bears  the  name  of  the  Lawrence  Academy. 

We  have  few  accounts  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  earlier  days.  In  a  pass- 
ing notice  of  them  in  a  letter  of  his  brother  Amos,  written  many 
years  after,  the  writer  says,  "I  well  remember  him  as  the  guiding 
spirit  of  the  boys  of  our  neighborhood  in  breaking  through  the  deep 
snow-drifts  which  often  blocked  up  the  roads  in  winter."  The  fear- 
lessness and  buoyant  disposition  thus  noticed  in  the  boy  were  the  cha- 
,  racteristics  of  the  man  in  later  life. 

In  1808  it  was  resolved  to  send  him  to  Boston  and  place  him  in  the 
store  of  his  elder  brother,  Mr.  Amos  Lawrence,  who  had  been  for 
some  years  established  there  in  business  as  an  importer  of  English 
goods.  There  could  have  been  no  better  mentor  to  watch  over  the 
warm-hearted  and  inexperienced  youth,  thus  drawn  from  his  village 
obscurity  to  be  thrown  upon  the  trials  and'  temptations  of  the  world. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  character  of  this  brother,  now  so 
widely  known  from  a  biography  Avhich  may  claim  to  be  one  of  the 
most  graceful  tributes  ever  paid  by  filial  piety  to  the  memory  of  a 
parent. 

■  Abbott  was  cordially  welcomed  Dy  his  brother,  who  from  that  hour 
watched  over  his  steps  in  earlier  days  with  a  father's  solicitude,  and 
who  followed  his  career  in  later  life  with  feelings  of  pride  and  generous 
sympathy.  "My  brother  came  to  me  as  my  apprentice,"  says  Mr. 
Amos  Lawrence,  in  his  Diary,  "bringing  his  bundle  under  his  arm, 
with  less  than  three  dollars  in  his  pocket,  (and  this  was  his  fortune.) 
A  first-rate  business  lad  he  was,  but,  like  other  bright  lads,  needed  the 
careful  eye  of  a  senior  to  guard  him  from  the  pitfalls  he  was  exposed 
to."  The  following  year  their  brother  William  came  to  Boston  also, 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  capital  of  New  England.  Their  father,  on 
this  occasion,  impressed  on  his  three  sons  the  importance  of  unity, 
quoting  the  pertinent  language  of  Scripture,  "a  threefold  cord  is  not 
(juickly  broken;"  a  precept  which   they  religiously  observed,  living 
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always  together  in  that  beautiful  harmony  which  proved  one  great 
source  of  their  prosperity. 

After  somewhat  more  than  five  years  had  elapsed,  Mr.  Amos  Law- 
rence was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  sobriety  and  diligence  of  Abbott, 
and  with  his  capacity  for  business,  that  he  proposed  to  take  him  into 
partnership.  He  furnished  the  whole  capital,  amounting  to  fifty 
thousand  dollars — the  fruits  of  his  judicious  management  since  his 
establishment  in  Boston.  The  times  were  by  no  means  encouraging  ; 
for  we  were  then  in  the  midst  of  our  war  with  England.  But  every 
thing  seemed  to  prosper  under  the  prudent  direction  of  Mr.  Lawrence. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  the  articles  of  copartnership  been  signed  than 
the  Bramble  news  created  a  panic  that  fearfully  aftected  the  prices  of 
goods.  The  stock  of  the  firm  depreciated  to  such  an  extent  that 
Abbott  looked  on  himself  as  already  a  bankrupt.  His  brother, 
touched  with  his  distress,  offered  at  once  to  cancel  the  copartnership 
indentures,  and  to  pay  him,  moreover,  five  thousand  dollars  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  But  Abbott  had  a  spirit  equal  to  his  own,  and  told 
his  brother  that  he  had  taken  part  with  him  for  better  or  worse, 
and  that,  come  what  might,  he  would  not  swerve  from  the  contract. 
The  generosity  and  manly  spirit  shown  by  the  two  brothers  on  this 
occasion  gave  augury  of  the  complete  success  which  crowned  their 
operations  in  after-life.  But  success  was  still  deferred,  as  things  wore 
a  gloomy  aspect  during  the  war. 

Most  of  the  younger  men  of  the  city  at  this  time  were  enrolled  in 
the  militia,  which  was  constantly  on  duty,  and  liable  at  any  moment 
to  be  called  into  active  service.  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  had  joined 
the  independent  company  of  the  New  England  Guards ;  a  corps 
remarked  for  its  excellent  appointments,  and  commanded  by  men 
more  than  one  of  whom  afterwards  rose  to  eminence — not,  however, 
in  the  military  profession,  but  in  the  law.  He  was  one  of  the  few  of 
the  company  he  had  joined  who  remained  long  enough  on  duty  to 
entitle  them  to  the  bounty  of  land  in  the  West  ofiered  by  the  general 
government.  The  soldier's  life  had  something  in  it  captivating  to  the 
imagination  of  an  ardent,  high-spirited  youth ;  and  the  profession  of 
arms,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  offered  a  more  splendid 
career  for  enterprise  than  was  to  be  found  in  commercial  pursuits. 
With  his  brother's  consent,  he  proposed  to  enter  the  service,  and 
applied  to  the  War  Department  at  Washington  to  obtain  a  commis- 
sion. Happily,  before  receiving  an  answer,  the  news  of  peace  arrived, 
and  all  thoughts  of  a  military  life  were  abandoned.  Mr.  Lawrence 
used  to  regard  this  almost  in  the  light  of  a  providential  interposition 
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in  his  bctalf.  It  was,  indeed,  tlic  crisis  of  his  fate.  The  long  peace 
which  follo^yed  condemned  the  soldier  to  an  inactivity  that  left  him 
no  laurels  to  win,  except,  indeed,  such  as  might  be  gathered  from  a 
skirmish  with  the  savages,  or  from  the  patient  endurance  of  priva- 
tions on  some  distant  frontier  post.  Mr.  Lawrence  was  reserved 
for  a  happier  destiny. 

On  the  return  of  peace,  the  two  brothers  saw  at  once  the  new 
field  that  was  opened  for  foreign  importations ;  and  the  younger 
partner,  commissioned  to  purchase  goods  at  Manchester,  embarked  in 
the  Milo — the  first  vessel  that,  after  the  proclamation  of  the  pea-ce, 
left  Boston  for  England.  The  passage  was  a  short  one,  but  long 
enough  for  Mr.  Lawrence  to  ingratiate  himself  not  only  with  the 
ofiScei'S,  but  with  the  crew,  whose  good-will  he  secured,  as  one  of  their 
number  lately  informed  the  writer  of  this  notice,  by  his  liberal  acts  no 
less  than  by  the  kindness  of  his  manners.  With  characteristic  ardor, 
he  was  the  first  to  leap  on  shore — being  thus,  perhaps,  the  first  Ame- 
rican who  touched  his  fatherland  after  the  war  was  ended.  He  met 
with  a  cordial  welcome  from  people  who  were  glad  to  see  their 
commercial  relations  restored  with  the  United  States.  Hastening  to 
Manchester,  Mr.  Lawrence  speedily  made  his  purchases,  and  returned 
to  Liverpool  the  evening  only  before  the  departure  of  the  Milo  on  her 
homeward  voyage.  He  at  once  engaged  a  lighter  to  take  him  and  his 
merchandise  to  the  vessel.  When  he  came  alongside,  the  mate  plainly 
told  him  there  was  no  room  for  his  goods ;  the  cargo  was  all  on  board, 
and  the  hatches  were  battened  down.  But  Mr.  Lawrence  would  re- 
ceive no  denial.  This,  he  said,  was  his  first  voyage,  and  the  result  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  him.  He  pressed  his  suit  with  so  much 
earnestness,  yet  good- nature,  that  the  mate,  whose  good-will  he  had 
won  on  the  passage,  consented  at  last  to  receive  the  goods.  Mr.  Law- 
rence lost  no  time  in  profiting  by  this  indulgence,  and  joined  his  men 
in  pulling  vigorously  at  the  tackle,  to  hoist  the  bales  on  board. 
Having  safely  lodged  them  on  the  deck,  he  made  at  once  for  the 
shore,  asking  no  questions  how  they  were  to  be  stored.  The  Milo  had 
a  short  passage  back.  In  eighty-four  days  from  the  time  when  she 
had  left  her  port  in  the  United  States,  the  goods  were  landed  in  Bos- 
ton, and  in  less  than  a  week  were  disposed  of  at  an  enormous  profit. 
His  brother  was  delighted  with  the  good  judgment  he  had  shown  and 
his  extraordinary  despatch.  "You  are  as  famous,"  he  pleasantly 
wrote  to  him,  "  among  your  acquaintances  here,  for  the  rapidity  of 
your  movements,  as  Bonaparte." 

This  little  anecdote  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man,  showing. 
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as  it  does,  the  sanguine  temper  and  energy  of  will  wliicli,  combined 
•ffith  kindness  of  heart,  gained  him  an  influence  over  others  and 
formed  the  elements  of  his  future  success. 

He  remained  some  time  longer  in  England,  extending  his  acquaint- 
ance ■with  men  of  business,  but  still  living  as  an  unknown  individual  in 
the  midst  of  the  scenes  which  he  was  afterwards  to  revisit  clothed 
with  an  authority  that  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  proudest  nobles 
of  the  land. 

Several  times  he  repeated  his  voyage  to  England,  and  always  with 
the  same  good  results.  Under  the  judicious  management  and  enter- 
prise of  the  house,  its  business  became  every  day  more  widely  extended, 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  brothers  rapidly  increased. 

In  June,  1819,  an  important  event  took  place  in  Mr.  Abbott  Law- 
rexce's  life.  This  was  his  marriage  with  Miss  Katharine  Bicrclow,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Timothy  Bigelow,  an  eminent  lawyer,  who 
filled  for  many  years  the  ofSce  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  man  of  high  legal  attainments,  and 
singularly  fitted  for  his  political  station  by  his  ready  apprehension,  his 
tenacious  memoi-y,  and  his  familiarity  with  business.  Mr.  Lawrence's 
acquaintance  with  his  wife  had  begun  in  childhood  ;  for  she  was  a 
native  of  Groton,  like  himself,  though,  long  before  this  period,  her 
father  had  transferred  his  residence  to  Medford,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Boston.  It  was  a  most  happy  -union,  continuing  for  more  than 
thirty-five  years,  until  it  was  dissolved  by  death.  In  the  partner  of 
his  choice  he  found  the  qualities  of  a  true  and  loving  wife,  ever  ready 
to  share  with  him  all  his  joys  and  sorrows ;  for  the  lot  of  the  most 
fortunate  has  its  sorrows,  and  sharp  ones.  These  feelings  he  on  his 
part  returned,  from  first  to  last,  with  the  warmth  and  single-hearted 
devotion  which  belonged  to  his  noble  nature. 

During  the  last  five  years  an  important  change  had  gradually  taken 
place  in  the  internal  relations  of  the  country,  owing  to  the  system  of 
domestic  protection  which  now  began  to  be  recognised  as  a  leading 
feature  in  the  policy  of  the  government.  The  sagacious  minds  of  the 
Lawrences  were  quick  to  perceive  the  influence  this  must  exert  on  the 
channels  of  trade,  and  the  important  bearing  it  must  have,  in  par- 
ticular, on  the  people  of  New  England,  whose  industry  and  ingenuity 
so  well  fitted  them  for  proficiency  in  the  mechanical  arts.  They 
leaned,  too,  with  greater  confidence  than  was  justified  by  the  event,  on 
the  stability  of  the  protective  policy.  The  encouragement  was  espe- 
cially felt  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  then  almost  exclu- 
sively confined    to  New  England.     With  characteristic  energy,   the 
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brothers  accordingly  resolved  to  give  up  their  business  as  importers, 
and  employ  their  capital  henceforth  in  domestic  manufactures. 
Associating  their  names  with  those  of  the  Lowells,  the  Jacksons,  the 
Appletons,  and  other  sagacious  men  of  the  same  way  of  thinking 
with  themselves,  they  devoted  all  their  energies  to  foster  this  great 
branch  of  the  national  industry.  Under  these  auspices,  towns  and 
villages  grew  up  along  the  borders  of  the  Merrimac  and  its  numerous 
tributaries ;  and  the  spots  which  had  once  been  little  better  than 
barren  wastes  of  sand,  where  the  silence  was  broken  only  by  the 
moaning  of  the  wind  through  the  melancholy  pines,  became  speedily 
alive  with  the  cheerful  hum  of  labor. 

Mr.  Lawrence  had  too  large  a  mind  to  embark  in  this  new  enter- 
prise with  the  feelings  of  a  sordid  speculator  intent  only  on  selfish 
gains.  He  took  a  more  expansive  view,  founded  on  just  principles  of 
political  economy.  Ke  saw  the  resources  which  this  new  field  of 
domestic  industry  would  open  to  the  country;  the  new  markets  it 
would  afford  to  the  products  of  the  farmer;  the  independence  it  would 
give  the  nation  of  foreign  countries,  on  which  it  had  hitherto  relied 
for  those  fabrics  which  were  the  necessaries  of  life ;  the  employment 
it  would  give  to  thousands  of  operatives  in  the  North,  who  would  find 
here  a  field  for  talents  hitherto  unknown  to  themselves ;  and  the 
benefits  it  would  confer  on  the  planters  of  the  South,  in  raising,  by 
means  of  competition,  the  prices  of  the  raw  material  they  had  to  sell. 
These  views  he  exhibited  in  his  private  correspondence  and  his  public 
addresses.  He  unfolded  them  more  -at  large  in  a  well-known  series 
of  printed  letters  addressed  to  the  Hon.  William  C.  Rives,  of  Virginia, 
which  appeared  in  1846.  In  these  he  discusses  the  subject  of  a  tariff 
on  the  broadest  grounds,  enforcing  his  ai'guments,  according  to  his 
wont,  by  an  array  of  statistical  facts,  some  of  them  exceedingly 
striking.  Instead  of  limiting  their  application  to  his  own  part  of  the 
country,  he  particularly  directs  it  to  Virginia,  the  impoverished  con- 
dition of  whose  soil  seemed  to  call  for  some  extraordinary  action  to 
restore  the  ancient  prosperity  of  the  State.  Above  all,  he  insists  on 
the  necessity  of  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes,  as  the  only  true 
basis,  whether  in  a  moral  or  physical  point  of  view,  of  the  public 
prosperity.  On  this  last  theme  he  was  always  eloquent,  urging  it  in  his 
public  addresses,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and  with  an  effect  which, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  acknowledged  by  those  who  witnessed 
it  to  have  been  attended  -w-ith  the  happiest  results. 

In  1827  was  held  the  Ilarrisburg  Convention — a  meeting,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  of  delegates  from  different  parts  of  the  Union, 
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for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  best  measures  for  pro- 
tecting the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country.  Mr.  Lawrence, 
whose  attention  to  the  subject  and  the  soundness  of  whose  views  upon 
it  were  well  known,  was  one  of  the  seven  delegates  sent  by  Massa- 
chusetts. The  large  amount  of  practical  information  which  ho 
brought  with  him  proved  of  infinite  service  in  the  deliberations  that 
followed ;  and  there  was  probably  no  one  of  the  body  who  was  more 
instrumental  in  procuring  its  sanction  to  the  memorial  which  was  laid 
before  Congress,  and  which  had  so  great  an  influence  in  determining 
the  action  of  the  government  in  respect  to  the  tariff  of  1828. 

Notwithstanding  the  interest  he  took  in  public  afiairs,  and  the 
capacity  which  he  showed  for  the  management  of  them,  Mr.  Lawrence 
had  evinced  no  desire  to  enter  on  the  political  arena,  or  to  hold 
office  of  any  kind.  In  1831  he  was  elected  to  the  Common  Council 
of  Boston  :  but  at  the  end  of  his  term  declined  a  re-election.  Nor  did 
he  from  that  time  ever  accept  any  place  either  under  the  city  govern- 
ment or  that  of  the  State.  In  1834,  however,  he  consented  to  stand  as 
a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington. 

On  taking  his  place  in  that  body,  he  was  at  once  put  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  showing  that  his  reputation  for  financial 
talent  had  already  preceded  him.  During  the  two  years  that  he 
sat  on  the  floor  of  that  house,  he  rarely  attempted  any  thing  like  a 
set  and  elaborate  speech.  When  he  did  speak,  it  was  on  topics  with 
which  he  was  familiar ;  and  his  wise  and  practical  views,  which  he 
enforced  by  arguments  not  local  or  sectional  in  their  nature,  but  em- 
bracing the  interests  of  the  whole  country,  commanded  the  deepest 
attention  of  his  audience.  His  frank  and  cordial  address,  flowing  less 
from  conventional  courtesy  than  from  the  natural  kindness  of  his 
heart,  conciliated  his  hearers;  and  that  "inestimable  temper"  which 
Gibbon  commends  so  highly  in  the  British  minister,  Lord  North,  dis- 
armed the  severity  of  his  opponents,  and  served,  like  oil  upon  the 
waters,  to  calm  the  angry  passions  of  debate.  The  same  qualities 
gave  Mr.  Lawrence,  out  of  the  walls  of  Congress,  an  influence  which 
pi'oved  of  the  highest  service  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  embarked. 
When  he  returned  home,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  there  was  pro- 
bably no  member  of  the  body  with  which  he  had  acted  who  possessed 
a  larger  measure  of  their  confidence  or  who  was  so  universally 
•popular. 

His  constituents  testified  their  sense  of  his  services  by  inviting  him, 
on  his  return,  to  a  public  dinner.  This  he  declined  in  a  letter,  in 
which  he  touches  briefly,  but  comprehensively,  on  the  great  questions 
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that  agitated  the  public  mind  at  that  day,  showing  himself  throughout 
a  staunch  but  liberal-minded  Whig.  Notwithstanding  the  importuni- 
ties of  his  friends,  he  declined  a  re-election  to  Congress ;  nor  could  he 
be  induced  to  alter  his  purpose  by  the  remarkable  assurance  given  to 
him  by  the  members  of  the  opposite  party  that,  if  ho  would  consent 
to  stand,  no  candidate  should  be  brought  out  against  him. 

Four  years  later,  however,  he  consented  to  accept  a  second  nomina- 
tion, and  again  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Wash- 
ington. It  was  a  disastrous  session  to  him ;  for,  shortly  after  his 
arrival,  he  was  attacked  by  typhus  fever  of  so  malignant  a  type  that, 
for  some  time,  small  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery.  But  he 
had  good  advice ;  and  his  fine  constitution  and  the  care  of  his  devoted 
wife  enabled  him,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  to  get  the  better  of 
his  disorder.  It  left  behind,  however,  the  seeds  of  another  malady,  in 
an  enlargement  of  the  liver,  which  caused  him  much  suffering  in  after 
life,  and  finally  brought  him  to  the  grave. 

Finding  a  southern  climate  unfavorable  to  his  health,  he  resigned 
his  seat  in  Congress,  and  returned  to  Boston,  Avhere  he  at  once 
resumed  his  usual  avocations.  He  was  not  long  permitted  to  in- 
dulge in  a  state  of  political  inaction.  In  1842  the  convention  was 
held  for  the  settlement  of  the  Northeastern  boundary — that  vexed 
question,  which,  after  baffling  all  attempts  at  an  adjustment,  including 
those  by  means  of  royal  arbitration,  had  at  length  assumed  a  form 
which  menaced  an  open  rupture  between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Lawrence  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who,  at  the  wise 
suggestion  of  Mr.  "Webster,  were  sent,  by  the  States  of  Maine  and 
Massachusetts,  to  Washington,  with  full  powers  to  arrange  the  matter 
definitively  with  Lord  Ashburton,  who  had  come  out  invested  with 
similar  powers  on  behalf  of  his  own  country.  No  man  in  our  com- 
munity could  have  been  better  fitted  for  the  place  than  Mr.  Law- 
iiENCE ;  for  he  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the  subject,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  characters  of  the  parties  who  were  to  discuss  it, 
and  possessed,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  qualities  for  success 
as  a  negotiator.  "Mr.  Lawrence,"  said  a  distinguished  foreign 
minister,  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  his  abilities  in  this  way, 
"  had  so  much  frankness  and  cordiality  in  his  address,  and  impressed 
one  so  entirely  with  his  own  uprightness,  that  he  could  do  much  in  the 
way  of  negotiation  that  others  could  not."  There  was  an  ample  field 
for  the  exercise  of  these  powers  on  the  present  occasion,  when  pre- 
judices of  long  standing  were  to  be  encountered,  when  pretensions  of 
the  most  opposite  kind  were  to  be  reconciled,  when  the  pertinacity 
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■with  which  tlicse  pretensions  had  been  maintained  had  infused  some- 
thing like  a  spirit  of  acrimony  into  the  breasts  of  the  disputants.  Yet 
no  acrimony  could  stand  long  against  the  genial  temper  of  Mr.  Lat\'- 
KENCE,  or  against  that  spirit  of  candor  and  reasonable  concession 
which  called  forth  a  reciprocity  of  sentiment  in  those  he  had  to  deal 
with.  The  influence  which  he  thus  exerted  over  his  colleagues  con- 
tributed in  no  slight  degree  to  a  concert  of  action  between  them. 
Indeed,  without  derogating  from  the  merits  of  the  other  delegates,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  but  for  the  influence  exerted  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence on  this  occasion,  the  treaty,  if  it  had  been  arranged  at  all, 
would  never  have  been  brought  into  the  shape  which  it  now  wears. 

In  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  Mr.  Lawrence,  whose  health 
still  felt  the  efi'ects  of  his  illness  at  Washington,  proposed  to  recruit 
it  by  a  voyage  to  England.  He  embarked  with  his  family  on  board 
the  Columbia, — the  ill-fated  steamer  which  was  wrecked  on  Black 
Ledge,  near  Seal  Island,  in  Nova  Scotia.  All  on  board  were  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  to  land.  Eive  days  they  remained  on  that  dreary 
spot,  exposed  to  wet,  hunger,  and  miseries  of  every  description.  None 
of  that  forlorn  company  will  ever  forget  the  disinterested  kindness 
shown  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  his  courageous  and  cheerful  spirit, 
which  infused  life  into  the  most  desponding.  They  were  at  length 
transported  to  Halifax,  whence  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage.  In  Eng- 
land he  met  with  a  hearty  welcome  from  some  who  had  shared  his 
hospitality  in  the  United  States,  and  many  more  who  knew  him  only 
by  reputation,  but  who  became  his  fast  friends  in  after  life. 

On  his  return  home  he  resumed  his  business,  which  pressed  on  him 
the  more  heavily  as  it  became  more  widely  e;xtended.  During  his 
leisure  he  was  not  so  much  engrossed  by  pohtics  as  not  to  give  atten- 
tion to  a  subject  which  he  always  had  much  at  heart — the  cause  of 
education.  Among  his  many  charities,  which  seemed  to  be  as  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  wants  of  his  OAvn  nature  as  those  of  the  subjects  of 
them,  we  find  him  constantly  giving  away  money  to  assist  in  edu- 
cating poor  young  men  of  merit.  He  gave  two  thousand  dollars 
for  prizes  to  the  pupils  of  the  Boston  Latin  and  High  Schools.  He 
now  contemplated  a  donation,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  to  Harvard 
University.  He  was  satisfied  that,  however  liberal  the  endowments 
of  that  institution  for  objects  of  literary  culture,  no  adequate  provision 
had  been  made  for  instruction  in  science,  more  particularly  in  its  ap- 
plication to  the  useful  arts — a  deficiency  which  naturally  came  more 
readily  within  the  reach  of  his  own  observation.  In  a  remarkable 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  Mr.  Eliot,  the  treasurer  of  the  college,  in 
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June,  1847,  lie  explains,  ■with  great  beauty  and  propriety  of  language, 
his  views  on  the  subject,  and  viith.  no  less  precision  points  out  the  best 
mode  of  carrying  them  into  effect.  He  concludes  by  offering  the  sum 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  endowment  of  such  a  scientific  school 
as  he  had  proposed.  This  sum  he  afterwards  doubled  by  a  provision 
to  that  effect  in  his  will,  thus  making  the  whole  donation  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Large  as  was  this  sum,  its  value  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  wise  arrangements  made  for  its  application.  His 
suggestions  met  with  the  approval  of  the  corporation.  He  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  a  building  erected  and  an  iiistitution  organized 
on  the  principles  he  had  recommended.  Fortunately,  the  services  were 
obtained,  at  the  outset,  of  an  illustrious  scholar,  who,  by  the  consent 
of  Europe,  stood  at  the  head  of  his  department  of  science,  and  whose 
salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum  was  wholly  defrayed  by 
Mr.  Lawrence,  in  addition  to  his  other  donations,  so  long  as  he  lived. 
A  letter  addressed  to  him  by  a  distinguished  professor  of  the  school 
gave  him  the  sweet  assurance,  in  his  last  illness,  of  the  extraordinary 
proficiency  of  the  pupils — in  other  words,  of  the  complete  success  of 
his  benevolent  enterprise  ;  and  he  might  well  be  cheered  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  would  perpetuate  his  name 
to  future  generations,  who  would  cherish  with  gratitude  the  memory 
of  their  benefactor. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  nominated 
Mr.  Clay  for  the  Presidency.  The  interest  he  took  in  public  affairs 
led  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  Whig 
candidate,  as  he  had  before  shown  equal  zeal  in  tJie  canvass  for  Gene- 
ral Harrison,  though — as  the  country  has  good  reason  to  remember — 
with  very  different  results.  In  1847,  General  Taylor  was  nominated 
as  the  Whig  candidate  for  President,  and  Mr.  Fillmore  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  history  of  the  convention  which  made  these  nominations  is 
too  familiar  to  be  recapitulated  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Mr. 
Lawrence  had  received  assurances,  down  to  the  very  eve  of  the  elec- 
tion, which  gave  him  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  to  be  named 
for  the  latter  office.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  disappointment,  he 
did  not  betray  it  by  a  word.  "Well,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,"  was  the 
answer  he  made  to  the  friend  who  was  appointed  to  inform  him  of  the 
result :  and,  instead  of  looking  for  pretexts,  as  many,  not  to  say  most 
men,  would  have  done,  for  withdrawing  from  the  canvass,  or  at  least 
for  looking  coldly  upon  it,  he  was  among  the  first  to  join  in  a  call  for 
a  meeting  of  the  Whigs  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  to  address  them,  in  the 
warmest  manner,  in  support  of  the  regular  ticket.     In  the  same  mag- 
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nanimous  and  patriotic  spirit,  he  visited  the  principal  towns  in  the 
State,  delivering  addresses  and  using  all  his  efforts  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  the  good  cause. 

On  the  election  of  General  Taylor  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
country,  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  the  promi- 
nent position  occupied  by  the  latter  in  the  party,  recommended  him  at 
once  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  The  place  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was 
accordingly  offered  to  him,  and  afterwards  that  of  Secretai-y  of  the 
Literior.  Both  offices  were  declined  by  him ;  and  when,  soon  after, 
he  was  nominated  by  the  President  to  take  the  highest  diplomatic  post 
in  the  gift  of  the  government — the  mission  to  England — he  declined 
that  also.  The  large  and  important  interests  of  which  he  had  the 
charge  made  him  see  only  the  difficulties  of  such  a  step.  The  place, 
moreover,  had  been  filled  by  distinguished  statesmen,  two  of  the  most 
recent  of  whom  stood  pre-eminent  in  the  literature  of  the  country; 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  seems  to  have  exaggerated  the  qualifications  re- 
quired for  the  post,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  have  distrusted  his  own.  From 
these  various  considerations,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  decline  the 
offer  when  pressed  upon  him  a  second  time  by  General  Taylor,  and 
announced  his  decision  to  his  friends.  But  some  of  them,  taking  a 
very  different,  and,  as  it  proved,  a  more  correct,  view  of  the  affair,  pci'- 
suaded  him  to  review  and  subsequently  to  reverse  his  decision.  In 
the  month  of  September,  1849,  he  accordingly  embarked,  with  his 
wife  and  a  part  of  his  family,  for  England. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  mission  to  the  court  of  St.  James  was  the  most 
brilliant  part  of  his  political  career,  and  fully  justified  the  sagacity  of 
those  who  advised  him  to  undertake  it.  Taking  all  circumstances  into 
consideration,  few  men  could  have  been  so  well  fitted  for  the  place. 
If  he  had  not  the  profound  scholarship  of  his  immediate  predecessors, 
he  had,  what  was  of  great  moment,  a  large  practical  acquaintance  with 
affairs  ;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  his  own  country  and 
of  the  country  to  which  he  was  accredited ;  a  talent  quite  remarkable, 
as  we  have  seen,  for  negotiation ;  a  genial  temper,  well  suited  to  thaw 
out  the  chilling  reserve  of  manner  too  apt  to  gather  round  the  really 
warm  heart  of  the  Englishman ;  a  generous  spirit  of  hospitality,  with 
a  fortune  to  support  it,  enabling  him  to  collect  round  him  persons  of 
most  eminence  in  the  society  of  the  capital,  and  to  bring  them  in  con- 
tact with  similar  classes  of  his  own  countrymen,  thus  happily  affording 
opportunity  for  allaying  ancient  prejudices  and  fostering  mutual  sen- 
timents of  respect  and  good-will. 

A  similar  influence  was  exerted  by  the  public  addresses  which,  from 
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time  to  time,  he  was  called  on  to  make  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, at  meetings  held  to  promote  the  great  interests  of  agriculture, 
of  manufactures,  or  of  educational  reform.  Coming  from  a  land  where 
the  people  had  made  such  progress  in  the  various  departments  of 
labor  and  mechanical  skill,  and  from  a  part  of  the  country  where 
popular  education  had  made  most  progress,  he  was  naturally  listened 
to.  with  much  attention.  The  paramount  importance  of  education  for 
the  masses  was  the  theme  he  constantly  pressed  home  upon  his  hear- 
ers. Thus,  at  Manchester,  we  find  him  drawing  a  comparison  between 
the  laboring  classes  in  England  and  the  United  States  in  respect  to 
education,  and  plainly  telling  his  audience  that,  "if  England  hoped  to 
keep  her  place  in  the  van  of  civilization,  it  must  be  by  educating  the 
humblest  of  her  classes  up  to  the  highest  point  of  other  nations."  "  The 
able  as  well  as  delicate  manner,"  says  an  eminent  British  journal, 
"in  which  Mr.  Lawrence  handled  this  subject,  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  his  auditory,  and  it  had  probably  no  inconsiderable  influence 
in  stimulating  that  highly  creditable  educational  movement  of  which 
Manchester  has  since  been  the  scene,  and  in  which  it  has  stood  out  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  other  great  towns  of  the  empire." 

We  find  him  speaking  to  the  same  purpose,  in  a  striking  passage 
often  quoted  from  the  speech  made  by  him  at  Mr.  Peabody's  dinner  at 
the  close  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London.  A  broader  field  for  these 
popular  addresses  was  oifered  by  a  visit  which  he  made  to  Ireland  in  the 
autumn  of  1852.  The  welcome  he  received  from  the  generous-hearted 
people  was  altogether  extraordinary.  His  reputation  had  prepared 
the  way  for  it ;  and  all  wei'C  eager  to  see  the  representative  of  a  land 
to  which  their  own  countrymen  were  flocking  as  to  a  place  of  refuge 
from  the  troubles  of  the  Old  World.  "Well  might  the  Times  say  that 
"  the  American  Minister  found  himself  received  with  almost  the  honors 
of  royalty;  that  railway  directors  gave  him  special  trains,  banquets, 
and  addresses,  and  every  city  prepared  an  ovation." 

In  the  midst  of  this  festal  progress,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  closely  ob- 
serving the  condition  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  and  drawing 
materials  for  an  elaborate  report  of  it  to  the  Department  of  State.  The 
despatch  is  of  much  length,  embodying  his  views  on  the  great  ques- 
tions of  interest  touching  the  state  of  that  unhappy  country,  the  policy 
of  the  English  government  towards  it,  and  its  probable  future;  the 
whole  accompanied  by  a  mass  of  statistical  infoi-mation,  which  his 
position  gave  him  obvious  advantages  for  collecting.  This  valuable 
report  forms  one  of  numerous  despatches  of  a  similar  nature  wh-43h 
occupied  what  was  regarded  as  the  American  minister's  leisui-e  time 
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during  his  diplomatic  residence.  Many  of  the  papers  are  of  great 
length-,  and  must  have  been  prepared  with  much  care.  Some  few  have 
been  printed  by  order  of  Congress.  The  rest  are  to  be  found  on  the 
files  of  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington.  One  has  only  to 
specify  the  titles  of  some  of  these  to  show  the  variety  of  the  topics  to 
■which  they  relate.  Thus,  we  find  one  containing  curious  estimates  on 
the  comparative  cost  of  building  and  manning  merchant-ships  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States ;  another  on  the  guard-ships  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade  ;  another  on  the  commerce  carried  on  with 
Africa ;  two  or  three  on  the  postal  relations  of  the  country,  with 
reference  to  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  ocean-postage  ;  another,  the 
result  of  much  consideration,  on  the  currency  of  both  England  and 
our  own  country.  Besides  these  communications  on  particular 
topics,  we  find  others,  of  a  more  general  nature,  containing  a  sur- 
vey of  the  actual  condition  of  England,  supported  by  abundant 
statistical  detail ;  with  ample  discussion  on  its  course  of  trade,  on 
the  character  of  parties,  and  the  policy  of  the  government.  The 
opportunities  of  personal  observation  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
abroad  served,  it  may  be  remarked,  to  strengthen  the  opinions  he  had 
expressed  at  home  of  the  necessity  of  a  protective  policy  by  our 
own  government  if  we  would  contend  successfully  against  the  cheaper 
labor  of  Europe.  In  this  survey  of  the  national  character  and  re- 
sources, the  despatches  of  Mr.  Lawrence  remind  one  of  the  reports — 
relazioni,  as  they  are  called — which  were  made,  by  order  of  their 
government,  by  the  Venetian  ambassadors,  and  which,  after  being 
read,  on  their  return,  before  the  Senate,  were  deposited  in  the  public 
archives,  where  they  furnish  some  of  the  most  authentic  materials  for 
the  historian. 

Among  the  despatches  are  two  particularly  worthy  of  consideration, 
as  relating  to  negotiations  that  opened  the  way  to  important  treaties. 
The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  fisheries.  No  sooner  had  Mr.  Law- 
rence become  acquainted  with  the  course  pursued  by  the  English 
government  in  sending  out  a  fleet  of  armed  vessels  to  assert  its  mari- 
time rights  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  than,  without  waiting  for 
instructions,  he  at  once  opened  the  matter  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  then 
Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  and  urged  the  mischievous  consequences 
likely  to  result  from  an  action  so  precipitate  and  so  menacing  in  its 
nature.  His  remonstrances  were  of  sufficient  weight  to  influence  the 
instructions  afterwards  issued  by  the  government;  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence's negotiations,  which  received  the  approval  of  the  President, 
placed  affairs  on  the  quiet  basis  on  which  they  continued  till  a  treaty 
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was  definitively  settled.  When  T,ve  reflect  on  the  irritation  that  ■would 
have  been  produced  in  this  country  if  the  ill-considered  measure  of 
the  English  government  had  been  fully  carried  out,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  timely  and  temperate  remonstrance  of  the  American  minister 
did  much  to  save  his  country  from  a  rupture  with  Great  Britain. 

The  other  affair  concerned  Central  America — that  uneasy  question, 
which,  after  having  been  formally  disposed  of  by  treaty,  has  again 
risen,  like  a  troubled  spirit,  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  world.  The 
American  envoy,  in  obedience  to  instructions  from  Washington, 
brought  the  subject  before  Lord  Palmerston  as  early  as  November, 
1849.  He  obtained  from  that  minister  an  assurance  that  Great 
Britain  had  no  design  to  occupy  or  colonize  any  part  of  Central 
America,  and  that  she  would  willingly  enter  into  a  guarantee  with  the 
United  States  for  the  neutrality  of  the  proposed  canal  across  the 
Isthmus.  But  Mr.  Lawrence  was  quick  to  perceive  that  these  assu- 
rances would  fail  to  answer  the  purpose,  unless  Great  Britain  would 
consent  to  abandon  her  shadowy  protectorate  over  the  Mosquito  In- 
dians. He  accordingly  made  this  the  subject  of  a  particular  repre- 
sentation in  more  than  one  interview  with  the  English  minister ;  and 
he  further  urged  the  abandonment  of  the  protectorate  on  the  strongest 
grounds  of  policy  in  a  long  and  able  communication  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, dated  December  14, 1849.  To  this  letter  he  received  no  reply, 
and,  early  in  the  following  year,  it  being  thought  there  were  greater 
facilities  for  conducting  the  negotiation  in  this  country  than  in  Eng- 
land, it  was  removed,  for  a  final  adjustment  of  the  affair,  to  Washington. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Lawrence  had  been  diligently  preparing  a  commu- 
nication for  his  own  government — since  printed  by  order  of  the 
Senate — the  object  of  which  was  to  trace  to  its  origin  the  British 
claim  to  the  exercise  of  a  protectorate  over  the  Mosquito  territory. 
In  doing  this,  he  travelled  over  a  vast  field  of  historical  research, 
showing  the  first  occupation  of  the  territory  by  the  Spaniards,  its 
subsequent  invasion  by  the  English,  and  establishing,  to  the  conviction 
of  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  Great  Britain  never  did  possess  any 
legal  right  to  the  qualified  dominion  which  she  claimed  as  protector 
of  the  Indians;  and  that,  if  she  had  possessed  it,  this  would  signify 
nothing,  since,  by  an  express  treaty  with  Spain,  she  had  formally 
renounced  such  right.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  this  remarkable 
state-paper  is  dated  on  the  19th  of  April,  1850,  being  precisely  the 
same  date  with  that  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 

This  latter  instrument,  confining  itself  to  the  simple  object  of  a 
guarantee  for  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus,  makes  no  provision  for  the 
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Mosquito  question,  though  by  an  incidental  allusion  it  appears  to  re- 
cognize the  existence  of  a  protectorate.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  done 
nothing  more  than  carry  out  the  details  of  the  arrangement  to  which 
Lord  Palmerston  professed  his  readiness  to  accede  in  his  first  commu- 
nication to  Mr.  Lawrence.  But,  as  the  latter  wisely  foresaw,  so  im- 
portant an  element  in  the  discussion  as  the  Mosquito  protectorate 
could  not  he  winked  out  of  sight ;  and,  as  it  now  appears,  the  absence 
of  so  material  a  link  in  the  chain  of  negotiations  has  made  the  other 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  little  worth. 

The  pressing  nature  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  private  affairs  made  him 
at  length,  after  an  absence  of  three  years,  desirous  of  returning  home. 
Indeed,  he  could  not  have  postponed  his  return  so  long  but  for  the 
faithful  and  able  manner  in  which  his  eldest  son,  to  whom  he  had 
committed  the  charge  of  his  property,  had  executed  that  trust,  thus 
relieving  his  father,  as  the  latter  often  remarked,  of  all  anxiety  in 
regard  to  his  own  affairs,  and  enabling  him  to  give  undivided  attention 
to  those  of  the  public.  Having  obtained  the  President's  consent,  Mr. 
Lawrence  resigned  his  place  as  envoy  from  the  United  States  on  the 
1st  of  October,  1852,  and  bade  adieu  to  those  shores  where  he  had 
landed  almost  a  stranger,  but  where  he  now  left  a  host  of  friends ; 
where  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  the  charm  of  his  manners,  and  his 
elegant  hospitality,  had  made  his  mission  as  acceptable  to  the  English 
as  the  able  and  conscientious  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted  ren- 
dered it  honorable  to  himself  and  his  country. 

The  citizens  of  Boston  had  made  preparations  for  giving  him  such 
a  brilliant  reception  on  landing  as  might  show  their  sense  of  his  ser- 
vices. Unhappily,  the  time  of  his  return  was  also  that  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Webster.  Mr.  Lawrence  proceeded  to  Marshfield  the  day 
after  his  arrival ;  and  his  first  meeting  with  many  of  his  friends  and 
townsmen  was  at  the  celebration  of  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  great 
statesman.  When  a  decent  time  had  elapsed,  his  friends  resumed  their 
purpose  of  a  complimentary  dinner.  But  Mr.  Lawrence,  with  much 
delicacy,  declined  their  invitation,  saying  that  "  he  should  seem  want- 
ing in  respect  for  the  dead,  as  well  as  consideration  for  the  living,  were 
he  to  accept  a  festive  entertainment  at  such  a  season  of  mourning." 

He  now  resumed  his  former  way  of  life,  and  was  to  be  found  at  the 
regular  hours  at  his  accustomed  place  of  business.  The  complexion 
of  the  times  was  most  unfavorable  to  both  the  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactures.  Great  advances  were  required  to  be  made  for  the 
completion  of  works  in  which  Mr.  Lawrence  was  largely  interested. 
It  was  difficult  to  obtain  such  advances  in  the  depressed  state  of  the 
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stocks.  Witli  his  usual  spirit,  Mr.  Lawrence  camo  forward  to  the 
rescue,  and  not  only  bore  his  own  share  of  the  subscription,  but  took 
stock  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  more, 
though  in  doing  so  he  sacrificed  half  that  amount,  the  stock  having 
fallen  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  market. 

But  Mr.  Lawrence,  though  he  gave  a  general  supervision  to  his 
affairs,  left  the  conduct  of  them  to  his  younger  partners,  whose  expe- 
rience well  qualified  them  for  the  task.  He  did  not  possess,  indeed, 
the  same  strength  of  constitution  and  physical  energy  that  he  once 
had.  Perhaps  for  that  reason,  though  he  still  maintained  a  warm 
interest  in  public  affairs,  with  the  exception  of  his  efforts  in  the  can- 
vass for  General  Scott  as  President,  he  took  no  active  part  in  politics. 
He  still  showed  the  same  zeal  as  ever  in  the  cause  of  education,  and 
watched  with  the  deepest  interest  over  the  rising  fortunes  of  the 
Scientific  School  which  he  had  founded  at  Cambridge.  His  labors  in 
behalf  of  learning  were  fully  appreciated  by  his  countrymen,  one 
proof  of  which  is  afforded  by  the  literary  honors  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  principal  academies  and  colleges  throughout  the  State. 

Thus  loved  and  respected  by  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  with 
a  fortune  that  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  munificent  disposition,  and  a 
heart  fitted  by  nature  for  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  and  above  all 
for  the  sweet  intercourse  of  home,  Mr.  Lawrence  might  reasonably 
promise  himself  that  serene  enjoyment  for  the  evening  of  his  days 
which  should  wait  upon  the  close  of  a  well-spent  life.  Alas !  no  such 
happiness  was  in  store  for  him. 

In  September,  1854,  he  was  visited  by  a  return  of  the  malady  the 
seeds  of  which  had  lingered  in  his  constitution  ever  since  his  illness  at 
Washington.  A  second  attack,  a  few  weeks  later,  while  passing  some 
days  on  his  family  estate  amidst  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Groton,  left 
him  in  a  precarious  state  of  health,  from  which  he  did  not  entirely 
rally  till  the  winter  was  far  advanced.  Even  then,  although  he  re- 
covered the  natural  buoyancy  of  his  spirits  and  again  mingled  in 
society,  the  indications  of  suffering  in  his  countenance,  and  the 
loss  of  his  accustomed  vigor,  were  just  causes  of  apprehension  to  his 
friends.  His  physician  advised  change  of  climate,  and  recommended 
to  him  a  voyage  to  England,  associated  as  it  was  in  his  mind  with  so 
many  pleasant  recollections.  Early  in  June,  1855,  he  accordingly 
secured  a  passage  for  himself  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  in  one  of  the 
British  steamers ;  but,  two  days  after,  his  malady  returned,  accom- 
panied with  such  intense  pain  that  he  took  tp  his  bed — from  which  he 
was  never  more  to  rise. 
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It  would  be  painful  to  follow  him  through  the  long  and  wearisome 
summer,  during  which  he  was  sensibly  losing  ground  day  after  day, 
yet  with  occasional  intervals  of  ease  that  seemed  to  give  promise  that 
the  disease  was  arrested.  No  one  will  forget  the  extraordinary  interest 
shown  on  that  occasion  by  all  classes,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  endeavored  to  draw  from  the  physicians  some  encouragement  for 
their  hopes.  A  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  hold  he  had  upon  the 
community  was  the  daily  announcement  of  the  state  of  his  health  in 
the  public  journals, — a  tribute  the  more  touching  that  he  held  no  offi- 
cial position  to  call  it  forth.     It  was  the  homage  of  the  heart. 

During  the  long  period  of  his  confinement,  his  sufferings  served 
only  to  show  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition.  The  circumstances  which 
filled  those  around  him  with  wretchedness  and  with  apprehensions  they 
could  ill  disguise  had  no  power  to  disturb  his  serenity.  He  loved  life. 
No  man  had  greater  reason  to  love  it ;  for  he  had  all  that  makes  hfe 
valuable.  But,  as  his  hold  loosened  upon  it,  no  murmur,  no  sigh  of 
regret,  escaped  his  lips;  while  he  bowed  in  perfect  submission  to 
the  will  of  that  Almighty  Father  who  had  ever  dealt  with  him  so 
kindly.  As  his  strength  of  body  diminished,  that  of  his  afiections 
seemed  to  increase.  He  appeared  to  be  constantly  occupied  with 
thoughts  of  others  rather  than  of  himself;  and  many  a  touching  in- 
stance did  he  give  of  this  thoughtfulness  and  of  his  tender  recollection 
of  those  who  were  dear  to  him.  The  desire  of  doing  good,  on  the 
broadest  scale,  clung  to  him  to  the  last.  Not  two  weeks  before 
his  death,  he  was  occupied  with  arranging  the  plan  of  the  model- 
houses  for  the  poor,  for  which  he  made  so  noble  a  provision  in  his 
will.  His  last  hours  were  cheered  by  the  assurance,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  noticed,  that  his  wise  and  generous  provisions  for  promoting 
a  more  scientific  culture  at  Cambridge  were  crowned  with  entire  suc- 
cess. He  was  dying  with  every  thing  around  him  to  soften  the  bit- 
terness of  death — above  all,  with  the  sweet  consciousness  that  he  had 
not  lived  in  vain.  On  the  18th  of  August,  1855,  a  few  months  before 
he  had  completed  his  sixty-third  year,  he  expired,  and  that  so  gently 
that  those  around  could  not  be  sure  of  the  precise  moment  when  his 
spirit  took  its  flight. 

The  tidings  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  death,  though  not  unexpected,  fell 
like  some  startling  calamity  on  the  ears  of  the  community.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  was  at  once  called  to  express  their  sense  of  this 
great  public  bereavement.  It  assembled  in  Faneuil  Hall — that  hall 
where  the  manly  tones  of  his  own  voice  had  been  so  often  raised  in 
maintenance  of  the  right,  but  which  now  echoed  only  to  the  sounds  of 
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Ivamentation,  as  more  than  one  gifted  orator  poured  forth  an  eloquent 
and  touching  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  the  deceased. 

The  sympathies  of  the  community  were  called  forth  still  more 
strongly  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  when  the  sad  countenances  and 
moistened  eyes  of  the  vast  multitude  that  attended  the  services  showed 
how  truly  they  felt  the  death  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  not  merely  as  a  great 
public  calamity,  but  as  something  personal  to  themselves.  Every 
honor  that  could  be  paid  to  his  memory  was  eagerly  rendered  by  the 
authorities  of  the  city  on  this  occasion.  The  day  was  celebrated  as 
a  day  of  public  mourning.  The  bells  tolled  in  the  principal  churches. 
The  flags  of  the  shipping  were  at  half-mast.  Minute-guns  were  fired. 
The  places  of  business  were  closed  in  many  parts  of  the  town,  and  all 
along  the  road  which  conducted  to  the  cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn. 
As  the  spectator  gazed  on  the  long  company  of  mourners  taking  their 
way  through  files  of  the  soldiery,  who  lined  the  streets  as  far  as  the 
bridge  which  unites  Boston  to  Cambridge,  he  might  well  have  called 
to  mind  the  time  when  the  object  of  all  this  homage  first  came  to 
town,  over  this  same  avenue,  a  poor  country-lad,  with  only ,  a  few 
dollars  in  his  pocket  and  but  one  friend  in  that  strange  capital  to 
welcome  him.  That  friend  was  his  brother,  Amos  Lawrence,  who,  only 
three  years  since,  had  been  borne  to  Mount  Auburn,  amidst  the  tears 
and  regrets  of  the  whole  community.  Still  another  brother — William, 
of  whom  mention  has  been  made  in  an  early  part  of  this  memoir — 
had  preceded  them  both  on  the  same  dark  journey.  Like  them, 
he  had  come  to  Boston  to  seek  his  fortune,  which,  when  gained, 
he  employed,  like  them,  in  acts  of  beneficence  and  mercy.  The 
"threefold  cord"  to  which  their  father  had  so  wisely  alluded  was 
indeed  broken.  But  it  was  by  the  hand  of  Death.  And  in  that 
beautiful  cemetery,  where  are  gathered  the  ashes  of  so  many  of  the 
good  and  the  great,  the  three  brothers,  who  loved  one  another  through 
life  so  well,  now  sleep  side  by  side  and  rest  in  peace  from  their 
labors. 

A  notice  of  Mr.  Lawrence  would  not  be  complete  without  some 
mention  of  the  legacies  left  by  him  for  charitable  purposes,  so  much 
in  harmony  with  the  general  course  of  his  life.  Besides  doubling  the 
amount  given  in  his  lifetime  to  the  Scientific  School,  he  bequeathed  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  model  lodging-houses 
for  the  poor,  providing  with  great  minuteness  and  discretion  such  regu- 
lations as  would  accomplish  the  object  he  had  in  view.  In  addition  to 
these  munificent  bequests,  he  left  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  Public 
Library  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  smaller  legacies  to  different  institu- 
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tions,  malcing  the  wliole  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dolhirs  devised  for  public  objects.  These  Tvere  the  last  acts  of  a  life 
of  benevolence. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  a  Boston  merchant — of  one 
■R'ho,  by  the  energy  of  his  character  and  the  winning  frankness  of  his 
manners,  acquired  a  remarkable  ascendency  over  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact ;  who  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  early  education  by 
an  assiduous  diligence  that  made  him  eminent  in  after-life  both  as  a 
public  speaker  and  a  political  writer ;  whose  conduct  was  controlled 
by  settled  religious  principles,  that  made  him  proof  alike  against  the 
intrigues  of  party  and  the  blandishments  of  a  court ;  who  regarded 
every  subject  with  those  large  and  enlightened  views  which  gave 
dignity  to  his  profession  and  raised  him  to  high  considei-ation  as  a 
diplomatist  and  a  statesman ;  who,  blessed  by  nature  with  a  sunny 
temper  and  a  truly  loving  heart,  was  the  delight  of  his  friends  and  an 
object  of  little  less  than  idolatry  to  his  own  family ;  and  who,  holding 
the  large  property  he  had  acquired  by  his  own  efforts  as  a  trust  for 
the  good  of  his  fellow-men,  dispensed  it  in  those  noble  charities  which 
have  gained  him  a  high  place  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 
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